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PREFACE. 


Thk present work bo regarded as supplemental te my Hietdfy of Sngland. It no^ however, 
undertakon with that^^iew, but solely at the deaire of my pnblishen, Menu's. Whittaker & Co., who 
wished to add a Hiatory of India to tlieir Popular Library, and deemed me well qualified to write it 
It ^8 rather* remarkable that my late friend, Dr. Arnold, of Rngby, when I infuxmed him that 1 had 
(as I then thought) done with history, should have proposed to roe this very subject, or rather a History 
of India and our Colonial Empire in general, to complete my account of the British Empire. 

In this, as in all my historie epitomes, I have endeavoured (a thing nearly impoeaible) to unite fulness 
of infomiatiun with brevity of narrative ; and I trust, that from it may be deriv^ a tolenbly clear idea 
of tlio origin and progress of our Indian Empire. For my materials, I am indebted to the Histmies of 
Mill and Wilson, and of Thornton, and tho varioi^ histories, narratives, and biographies that have 
af)peAred, from the days of Clivo and Ormc, down to our ow'n lime. In the Fint Part, I have ehiefiy 
dcrived.iny information from Mr. Elphiustono'e History of India, and the tranalations of Ferishta. It 
was not to be expected, thot fw the sako of a mere epitome, 1 should consult the archives of the India 
House, or carefully examine tlio Debates of Pariiameot, or the Reports of Committees. I have only 
aimed at giving a condensed view of the hietoiy, as it is to be found in the works just mentioned. 

Tho historic literature of our Indian Empire is very creditable to the servanta of tlie Company. It 
commences, as is well known, with the ** History of the Military Tranaactiona of the Britiah Nation m 
IndosUn,*’ of Orme, the Thucydides, as we may style him, of our Indian Empire ; for, like tho illustrious 
Athenian, he has narrated w'itli fulness, candour, and iropartiaUty, the struggle for dominion of two 
potent nations ; and viewing the affaira of Bengal as episodic, his work, though unfinished, possesses an 
epic unity. The style is remarkably clear, and not devoid of picturesqueneas and animation ; and as to 
the objection that has been made, of his being too minute, 1 very much doubt if that be a faulb in one 
who has to furnish materials for all future writen on the same subject. Certain I am, that without 
reading Onuo’e work, wo shall never fully underatand the mode in which the foundations of our 
wonderful empire in India were laid. It ouglit to be esteemed one of the classics of our language, and 
tlie R|>eci«B of oblivion into which it appears to have fallen is a discredit to our nation. 1 think, 
however, that if a new edition of it were published, in the octavo form, with notes by a coropeteiit 
jicrson — Mr. Wilson, fur example, — and lithographed copies of the excellent plans which it contains, it 
would find m.'uiy readers and purchasers. After Orme’s llistoiy may be menUoned the various 
historical writings of Wilks, Duff, Malcolm, Todd, and ma^y other% all of which are extremely 
valuable. 

It were greatly to be wuhed that Mr. WIIsob, instead of writing notes to, and continuing the 
History of Mill, had become himself the historian of our Indian Empire. 1 know no one so well 
qualified to write that history in sU its fulness, with all the detail which would leave nothing to be 
desired ; for though Thornton’s has many merits, and is written with much impartiality, ft is nrtiicr a 
)>opular history, and the author avoids going much into detsiJ, cmitsnting hiiwiwJf arflh ge ns —l visvsi 
As to Mill, I Mways regretted that he should have become the hishrian of India $ Ibr thoogh I have 
not the slightest donbt of his honesty, hia p<ditical notions were too ntoidan, and hia pcs|iidieea so 
strong, that periiaps a third of his work is ussleas, uid all his elabonte rmiHinhui and ttMotlss are 
refuted by his annotator, often by simply showing that be was tinuquaintod with the nal futa^ and was 
combating a phantom of his own oreation. As a writor on publio Isw and politioil economy, Mr. Mill 
would, I thiuk, be more in hia place than aa a historian. 
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On the varioDB epitomes of the History of IitdiBi it would be unbecoming in me to mske sny 
observations ; if I found fault with thonif it might be ascribed to jeslonsy ; if 1 praised them, it might 
be asked why I undertook a work, for which, it was apparent, there was little need. 

It only remains for me to say a few words on toe orthography of Oriental names and terms. Oor 
earlim* writers followed in some too Portuguese mode of speUing, in others they gave the soonds of their 
own language. Sir William Jones adopted tlie vowel soonds oS the Italian language, marking the long 
vowels with an accent (d ^ a very elegant system, and one whuto I wish had been generally adopted; 
but it has the disadvantage of giving sounds to vowels, which they have not in English ; and the words, 
therefore, cannot be pronounced at sight, by mere En g lish readers. In consequence, though the 
system is followed by sobolsrs, such as Elphinstone and Wilson, the more nsual mode is to give the 
^glish sounds, tfaou^ toe double vowels (as oo), when they frequently occur, are disagreeable to the 
eye. As to myrelf, 1 have followed the two ^sterns mdifferently, merely nsing an apex instead of an 
acute aeoont (i vj fofci ; writing, for example, Re^ut and Rajpoot, ^mir and Ameer, 1 wish, 
however, 1 bad not used the for the proper mode of expressing the long e of otlier languages in onrs, 
is by at or ri, as inrais,fvtn, just as in French. 1 know that it is becoming the practice, to pronounce the 
latter (Jiphtoong like our y, a southlvyhich it never has in our language, except in the mis-spelt and 
dciffktf and the mia-pronouiiced either and neither. In fact, it is, I believe, nearly peculiar to the German 
language, and was given by Erasmus to the Greek ft, a diphthong which, for the last two thousand years 
at least, has been pronounced by the Greeks like our ce, or the Latin and Italian i ; and hence, I think it 
is, that our scholars have gotten their eironeous ideas on this subject. I therefore follow those who 
write Uyder and Khyber, and not Beider and Khaiber, or Kk^ber, There is anotocr sound, a^out 
which there is a difference, namely, the short u iu our but, which is of perpetual occurrence in Indian 
words. The usual way is to write nt with a ti, as in Jumna and Punjab, but some use the short a, of 
the Sanscrit I believe, and write Jomua and Panjab. Of iJiis, I totally disapprove; for fow would ever 
pronounce that short a otoerwise than in English. Finally, it is better to use d than as, for the long a 
of the Eastern laqguagcs is sounded as in far, not as in faU, 

The coins mentioned in the following pages are the Rupee and the Pagoda ; of which, the latter is 
equivalent to about four of tho former. The rupee (Sonscr, rupya, silver) varies in value, but that of 
the Company is generally worth about 2f. lu Uio tone of Clivo and Hastings, its value seems to have 
boon biglior, or lather the rupees then spoken of were tliosc' of tho native princes, for Mill (ill. 325) 
gives the current rupee at 2ii. id*, and the Sicca rupee at 2*. b^d., and our computations for tlmse times 
arc giveu after him. In counting, 1 00,000 rupees make a lac, aud 100 lacs, or ton million rupees, a orore, 
so that a croru of rupees (at 2f.) is a million sterling. Tho usual way of stating sums in rupees is as 
follows ; 2 , 70 , 34 , 270 , namely, crorcs, lacs, rupooa. 

1 have to apologize for two very shameful emita in the early pages of this work ; of the former of 
which, 1 trust, the reader will be equitable enough to say, Inewria /sdif. 

T. K. 

Adbury Lodge, Newbaiy, 

May ], 1847. 
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PART* I. 

MOHAMMEDAN DOMINION IN INDIA. 


CIIArTER I. 

Situation or Tiulia— Ita Diviiiono— Hindustan — Tlie Deckan 
llivors — Climate — Natural rroductiona — Animals — 
Minerals. 

Tiik country which, following the ancientn, we 
name India', Hea iu the caatum hemiephciH}, be- 
tween the eiglith and the thirty-fourth degruea of 
northern latitude, aud tliu elxty*eigiith and uiuety- 
aecoiid degrees of coatcni longitude. Its length 
from north to south is about 1900, and its greatest 
breadth from west to east about IfiUO miles. It is 
1x>unded on the north by the lofty range of the 
IlininlRyn^ mountains, on the west by the river 
Indus, OR the east by tiic high lands eaatwards of 
the Bra!iina]iutm river, while its whole southern 
coast is washed by the waters of the liiduui ooean. 

This region consists of two distinct psrts, sepa- 
«iktc(^|[ a mountain range. Tlic northern portion 
is a Hite oblong plain, the Houtherii a triangular 
peninsula ; the former Is named Hindustan, Uie 
latter the Deckaii *; the mountain range which di- 
vidoB them is called the Vindliya mountains. They 
commence near the peninsula of GAzerat, and run 
eastwards to the river Ganges. The only island of 
any magnitude on the coast of India is the great 
island of Ceylon, to tlie east of its southern ex- 
tremity. 

The imrtion of India which we denominate Hin- 
dustan, comprises the following regions. Eastwards 
of tlio Indus, from i.- louth to its junction with 

> Tudla Is only tlie Latin name, the Greeks called It 
n sc. YS or x**P<*- derived from that of the 

river named in SaiiHcrit Bliidhu, 1. e. ntwr, of which the 
Persians made llindbu, the Hebrews, ejecting n, aa usual, 
Hodu (F.stticr i. ]), and the Ionian Greeks dropping the 
aspirate 'iKddt, and tlic people 'IvAot. The Sanscrit name of 
the country between the Himalaya aud the Vindhya ireua* 
tains is Yambudwlpa nr Hbaratdklioiida. 

Snow mountainti, fruiu Aima snow, end <r/a.ya abodu. 
Hence the Greeks named a luirt of the range linalis. 

B The South ; la Baiiscilt, Hakshina. 


the GarrAh, or united stream of the riven Bcyah 
and Sutlej, extends a wide sandy desert, like those 
of Africa or Arabia, as far as the Aravalli hills, 
which run northwards from the western extremity 
of tlio Vindhya range towards the city of Delhi. 
The whole uf this tiTict, however, is not desert ; its 
soutli'castem portion is remarkably fertile ; it con- 
tains many oa^f, and the region along the Indu^ 
and watered by that stream, which overflows an- 
nually like the Nile, is rich and well i»habiii»d. To 
the south of the Sandy Desert lie the two peninsulas 
of Cutcb aud GAzrrat •, and to the north, and ex- 
tending to the northern boundary of India, lies the 
fertile region named the Pnnj&b, ue, Fivu-rivcrs, 
from the five tributaries of the Indus, by which it 
ra watered. 

Eastwards of the Aravalli range the country riticB 
into an elevated plain, or table-kuid, to the height 
of about 2000 feet above the level of the sea. On 
the south-east it is supported by hills proceeding 
from the Vindhya ranges, north-east it slopes into 
the basin of tlie Gangrs. It is now known by the 
name of Central India. The country thence east- 
wards is the basin uf the Ganges, including in it 
Bengal, wliicli is not usually reckoned a part of 
llindustuD. It may be regai*ded as one great and 
extensive plain, though in some placea the land 
rises above the general level. This region appears 
to have been the original scat of the civilization 
and power of India. 

Ill the Deckan, on the west, the valley of the 
river Nerbudda lies between the Vindhya and 
another parallvl range named the Injddrcc or Sat- 
poora, south of which range is the valley of the 
river Tapti. The laud theu rises into a table-land, 
extending to tlie extreme point of the peninsula ; 
it is of varied and undulating surface, in general 
fertile, but displaying at times trade of sandy 
desert. This table-land is sujinorted on the west 
[ and eaet by ranges named the Ghats, of which the 
western is the higher, and approaches nearer to 
the scR-coast. On cither side of the peninsula 
between the Ghats and the son, are strips of land 
varying in breadth and in fertility, i'rom that 

B 
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part of IJimluHtiiii the cnRtrrn end uf the 

Vindhya ranf;c ainkn into tlic plain, an iriimcnRO 
tract of forcHt Htrctchea away auuthwarilB into the 
Deckan, till it roaches tho river tTO<luvcri. 

The rivers of India urc uuniuroua and copious. 
Those of IlinduHtuii have their sources in the 
Himalaya and Vindhya inounlaiiiR. From the 
fonner descend the Indus and its iivc trihutaricB, 
namely, the Jolum, the ChriiAli, the IlAvi^ the 
lleyah, and the Sutlej * ; the Jumnah, the Ganges, 
the Cusi, and the Drahinajiutra, and their tribu- 
taries. The latter Brn<lH forth the Chnmbul, the 
llotwal), the Sun, and ollirrs, nil of which ore 
received in the Juiniuih and the Ganges. The rivers 
of the I>eekan, iiiierier in magnitude to those of 
IliiiduHtaii, pour their waters into the sen on citlicr 
coast of the peuiiisuta, having their sources chiefly 
in the Vindhya and the western GliAts. Oa the 
west coasts arc the mouths of ti»e Nevbudda and 
the Ta]iti, the only slroaiiis of Tnagnitudn on this 
side ; on the east coast are those of the Muh&nuddi, 
the (judaveri, the Kislna, the J'olar, the l‘annar, 
the Caveri, and others of h-ss diiiieiisiuiis. 

The climate of India is of cum'se various, owing 
to its extent and its difference of elevation ; hut it 
is in gencivil liotter than that of any fiart of Kuro}>c. 
The annual quantity uf ruin that falls in India is 
far beyond that of any country in this continent. 
The rain is periodical, and is brought by the moii- 
Hoon, or south-west wind fr<im the Indian ocean. 
Oil tho west coast nnd in Hindustan tho rainy 
season is from May till Octolier, the hottest part 
fif tho year, and it is introduced hy tn'mendous 
storniH. At that time tho (junges and otlier rivers 
overflow and flood ilic comilry, tliu greater part of 
Deiigal, for cxuniplo, bocoiuing like one huge lake, 
lleiico ill the luHtury we sliall ol'toii ilnd military 
uperutioiis iiitorrupU'd hy this season. The height 
of tiic Gli&tH and of tho table -land prevent the 
eastern coast from feeling tlio oiu*ly cfl'ects of the 
nioiisuou, and it is not till the inniitli of Octolmr, 
when the monsoon blows from the iiortli-cnst, Umt 
it recciviis ila siijqtly of riiiii. 

The vegetable pn>ductiu)is of India arc mime- 
roue anil valuable. The teak used in ship-bullduig, 
tho wuiidorful bniiyaii-trer {Fiem the 

cocoa, the various palms and acacias, the bamboo 
which attains to such a ]>rodigi<)US size, and many 
other useful troes, aro abundant. Numerous mnl- 
berries yield food to the silk-wimn, the cotlon-trcc 
and cottoii-sliruh arc every whore t<i he sci^n, the 
ebony, the Bandul, nnd otluT iirnaiiiental woods 
grow nhuinloiitly. India IniN uIho, froni the most 
n^motc ages, been faiiied for its ginger, pepper, and 
other spices ; the indigo derives its name from 
India ; it is tlie native country of the sugur-eaue. 

Rice Rniks aiuung the most celebrated of the 
natural productions of India ; but it is an error to 
suppose that it is the priiicijial food of the bulk of 
the people. Such it is, no doubt, in Bengal, part 
of Dalinr, and the coast of the ])eninsiila • but rice 
cannot be cultivated without abundance of inois- 
! ture ; and on tho high laiida of Central India aud 
the Deckan, for example, it is ouly a luxury } tlio 

* Hydaspes, AreRincs, Ilydriiotei, llyph.as.s. were the 
nsmee given by Alexander's Greek follower'* to the four uf 
these rivers which they aaw ; fur ilicy did luit ciiine to the 
Sutlc). The Sanscrit names, A'oni which three of those arc 

Armed, aro VltastI, CliandnblidgA, Acrdratl, and 


ordinary food of the jicople of HiiidustAn being 
wheat, and that of tho people of tlio Deckan the 
gi'ainB named JuwAr, the Duira of the Arabs 
{livteui K>r^u» 0 , and Bajro, small graius which 
grow in bunches on reedy stems. Maugos, melons, 
and all sorts uf gourds, plantains, pine-apples, and * 
other sweet fruits grow in the greatest plenty. 

Among the animals of India tho elephant is the 
moat famous. It was formerly employed much in 
war, but now is only used for tho carriage of bag- 
gage. Camels are also mimorous in Indian but the 
Indian Iiorsos are small, and of inferior quality ; 
they are only used fur riding. The beast of draught 
is the ox, which is nued alike for tho plough, Gic 
cart, aud the carriage. Its colour is white, its 
form is sleudur, and it can travel nearly as fast as 
a home. 

India does not produce the precious metals, but 
its iron has always been fnmnus. l)iam'>ndB, and 
other precious stoiH^s, are found there in great 
qnanlitioa. The fliiest pearls in the world aro ob- 
tained from tho beds near die isle of Ceylon. Ruck- 
salt IB found in tho Punjab, and Hultpetre is ob- 
tained ill great quantities in various places. 


CUArTBR 11. 

Eftrly InhAbltaiitii of lixba — UindtMtti— Thctr Coloalvs.— 
IteliRiun — Sects — MnralH — TTAUsniij'rtttioii of Souls— 
DuddhUls— Jains— Sciences anil Arts— Laws of Mum— 
Castes— Government. 

In our inquiries into tho liistory of any ancient 
country, oim of the flrst questions which jiresentH 
itself, and 0110 which rarely can be answered satis- 
factorily is, who weiv its original inliahitants, and 
whence did tlH*y come I With ronpret to India, 
this question cannot be answered mon* satisfnetority 
than elsewhere. From ita nature and piwition, it is 
nimiifest that it must have been one ot tho earliest 
abodes of the human race ; and wo appear to have 
some renson to tliink that here, as in i^|piaii>. 
oUicr parts of the world, its flrst ocenpa^v vvcrc 
an inferior race, who were invaded and overcome 
by a more highly endowed portion of our Rpccirs. 

Ill the forests and dales of the Vindhya inoun- 
tainn, in the great foiTRt dislrict sti’ctcliiiig from 
Jlulmr ill Hindustan into the Deckan, and along its 
eastern rooRt, arc still to bo met trilies differing 
essentially from tho more cniiivuted inhabitants of 
India. They are known hy various names. In 
the west of Bengal nnd llahar they arc called Cols, 
in the great forest and in the ]iart of the Vindhya 
mountains adjoining it, they are named Goiids ; 
tiieuce westwards in that chain, lllicols; nnd towards 
(iuzcr&t. Coolies. In the southern woods of tho 
Deckan they are knowu by the name ofCoInrccs, 
and a general name for them is Parias, that in, 
Mountainoci’s. They aro of small hut active forms, 
luid dark complexion, with BOincthing of tho negro 
in their features. They go nearly naked, aro armed 
with bows and speni’s, and plunder w'hcrovcr they 
cau. They have a superstition of their own, tliougli 
they worship one or two of the Hindoo gods. Spi- 
rituous liquors are sought by them with avidity ; 
tlicy cat tlie flesli of oxen and of animals that have 
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died a natural death. They arc objects of horror 
and detestation to the genuine Hindoos 

A very different race meets the view in Utn- 
d&st&n, and along the coasts of the Dcckaa. These 
are tall and slight, with handsome oval counte- 
nances, lung eyes and eyobrows, dark, smooth, 
* lank hair, on olive skin, but in the cooler regions, 
and when not much cKposed to the weather, oven 
fair, like that of inoi'c northern nations. In a 
word, every thing tends to show their connexion 
with the PcTsiaus, and to prove them to be a por- 
tion of flic Caucasian or Japhetiau, thence iiaiuod 
the Indo-Gcnnan fuiniJy. Their language, the an- 
cient Sanscrit, and its modem dialects, is clearly 
akin to the Zend or ancient Perfdan, the Greek, 
the Xjitin, the German, and many other western 
tongues, while the Tainul, the Telinga, and the 
other dialects of the Duakau,a)>e os clearly of a totally 
different family. The more general opinion iff, that 
this superior race came with thu Persians ft*um a 
common oountry, tlie high lauds of Ceiitrni Asia, 
and migrated into India wliei'C they subdued tlio 
aboriginal tribes, and induced them to a servile 
condition. For a long time the Vind}i 3 ’a chain 
I formed tlieir .snutheru limit ; but at length they 
iiivadod the Dt'ckan also, and sjiread their reltgiuti 
and iiistituLioiis over it. They also s(iit colonies 
to the isle of Ceylon, and gi'sidually diifnsed them 
over the isles of the liidiuii A rchipolago TJiere is 
also reason to subiu'ct that tUuduo ctdoiiists settled 
oil the coast of Africa, and Iheiicu proceeding down 
tho Nile, g.avo to Egypt those institutions ho similar 
to those of India. J)ut (his, as will easily be seen, 
must liavo o<‘ouiTed at a tinio long prior to tho 
uoiiunoneoiUHiit of historj’. 

1'lu‘ ri'ligioii aiul tho political institutions of a 
poojilc always most justly attract the jirincipal at- 
tention of the iiM|uir<'r. 'J'ho Hindoo redigion, as it 
is now and has Ijccmi sineo (he commoncctnont of 
history, is one of the mubl inti'ioiite and degrading 
systems of polytheism and idolatry diat can be 
conceived ; yet, UKo every otlior Hy'Hb'iu, it seems 
to liavo been in its origin pure and siuiple, and 
gradually to have hern corrupted. This appcoi-s 
from the cxaiiiinatioii of tiie Jliiidoo litcra(mv, for 
this pemdu seem always to huve posuesbcd the lU't 
k ut wri^K, and tlieir books chiiiu an age beyond 
that uf tho litemtiii'e nf almost :uiy other jieople. 

At the head nl the literaturi' of the Uuidoos 
stand the four (or rather three) Vedas, each of 
wliicli coiitaiiiH liynins and jirayern, ninnil precepts, 
and theological avguiuciits. From the tUi'evthms 
which they coJituin respecting the caleitdiir, it is 
inferred tliat lliu lowest date wliicli can bo aHHigiicd 
for their reducliou to their present fonii is the 
roui’teontU century before tlio birth of Christ. Tho 
religious sysleni which these venerable nioiiumento 
present, is that of a pure inonothcisin, joined with 
tho woi’sliip of beiiigR superior to man, presiding 
over thu elements, the stars mid planets, Per- 
sonifiod virtiU'S and powers liKewise njipear in them, 
but not pruiainuntly. Their general principle is, 

& Tlicre is every reason to suppose that our gypsies were 
c)rl(;inal]y llhuelii. 'J'hese Inst are smilhs and liorscclcaicre, 
Uuuvcs, jugKlcra, .'iiid daiicerH ; unci they are pnoHivuatciy 
femd of gold and silver. In .ill lhi;su poiiitb they ccirrcsimml 
with the gypsiea, whofkc Indian origin is hist>nicail)' vctlMni 
hut the gypsies arc rcniarkahlo for sobriety. 

It h that tlie MyKorciiiib, nmitlu' other rivibzeit 

inhabitants of the Dcckan, are duscendautb of the abajtffiuet. 


tliat every tiling, Bubstoiice oh well as the 

form of all ci’eated beings, was derived &om the 
vUt of the self-existing Cause.’* 

The next authority is the Code or Institutes of 
Manu, of which wc shall presently say more, whoso 
date is the ninth century bcfuTc our era. In this 
tliero is an account of creation, in which the Su- 
preme Being produced a mundane egg, whcuco all 
tilings, the deities included, arose mediately or im- 
mediately. This creation, Jiowcvcr, only endures 
for a limited period, when all will be reduced to 
iiothuig, Uralmi.’i, its supiiort, being absorbed in 
the divine csseiiee. The inferior deities named in 
it are Indrn, air ; Agiii, firo_|^Vnniim, wntcT ; 
Prithivi, earth ; Surya, aiiti ; Cnandra, moon ; and 
some gods of the planets ; Dlienua, justice, and 
other personiheatiouB. 

The two great epic poems, the Ramayiina and 
the Mahablmrat'i, with the nuiucrniia Puranas, aa 
they are named, come next in order, and present 
tile copious and variegated system of popular bo- 
Hef and mythology which is known to have pre- 
vailed for mora than 200b years in liidhu In this 
system tliu Deity is resolved into llirt'o persona 
(the Triniurti, t.e. 'i'hn^o P'orais), according to his 
three great acts of craatioii, preservation, and de- 
struction, named Dralima, Yisbiioo, .and Seevn, to 
each of which is joined a female princijile to denote 
bis active power. These are Serasuati, Laksbini, 
and Parvali. This last, the power of Sceva, is 
also iiamod Dov:i, lilmv.aiii, and Durga. Besido 
these deities and those above ntiincd, wc meet 
Pavaiii, wind ; Cuvem, wraith ; Caina, love ; Car- 
tikeia, wiir ; Vamn, the judge of (he dts’id ; and 
Ganesa, w)io pn^sides over cntriinees and com- 
iiiriicemcnts. These, too, liavc their wives and at- 
teud.ant9, and the whole number of the denizens of 
the Hindoo Olympus, gods, genii, celostiiiJ singers 
.and dancei’s, and others, is said to exceed three 
hundred millioiiB. Each of the giN*ut deities has a 
heaven, or celestial abode of his own ; those of 
SSccvaaiid of Indra are the must renowned, and 
an* luxuriantly described in Hindoo poetry. 

Unlike the gods of Greece, the deities uf India 
are often i‘epi>cRented as strange or hideous iu 
fiirni. Gancso. bns the head of an eleph.ont ; Soeva 
inui a necklace uf skulls, bo also ha.s his wife, whose 
form is still more direful than his own. A multi- 
tude of heads or anns is given to a deity to ih'iiotc 
his wisdom or pmver ; for wu inn}' notice that all 
these deronnities liavc arisen fiHuii art following 
too eiusely the language of poeti'y and devoliim. 

The Hindoos are divided into two great sectfi, 
the adorers of Vishnoo and of Scevu. The latter 
arc by far the most numerous, but tlic Uleiiituiv of 
India belongs chiefly to the former. Tho ten 
Avatars or incarnationB of Vishiioo, in which be 
took fluRl) for tho gooil of inaiikind, form an im- 
IHirtaiit ]>art of the religious legends of the priest- 
hood. The subject of the great e]iic poem, the 
Itoma^'uim, U his con<iiu*8t, in the IV^rm of a king 
iiMiicd Itaiuo, of the Deckaii and ('eylon. A more 
eelel>r.atcd, if poasible, np))oarniice of Vishnoo 
(though not one of the ton Avutai's}, was that in 
which he was a kiug’a sou, like ('ynis, brought u]\ 
by a berdsiuan under the name uf C’nshnn to con- 
ceal him from a tjTont that sought liis life. IIo 
nftc»rwni’ds overcame and slew the tyrant, and in 
the great ])oenj, the M.'iliiibliamta, which celebrates 
tlic wfii'B of the kindred families of the I’andus niid 
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the Cui’UH, we find Clirmhuu the silly of the former. 
His youthful udventurcs anion;; the (iupis, or milk- 
maids, are the tlu'ine of puf'try, and Chrishna is 
the favourite' deity of the woineii of India. 

To cnuineratp tlie ahaunl legpndH, to deacribo 
the numerous coromonios, the painful and diagnst- 
ing jienaneen of the Hindoo religioiij is uut pobsiUe 
in our Umita. When we take a view of them, and 
more cfl)>ccia1ly recollect, that it ia a fixed |ioint 
with every sect that faith in their god supemedea 
all religion and morality, wo loiglit expect to find 
the Hindoo character devoid of every catimahle 
quality. Ihi^ aiicli is hy no means the ease ; the 
prineijdes of morality siro too deeply seated In the 
liuman heart, aiul'lJiti essential to the well-being of 
Noeiely to allow them to become extinct, and the 
religious hooks of India ar(« t(»n full of its pree<‘'pta 
to lot thmn fall into oblivion. Aceonlingly, the 
niout CKudiil uliBoi'vcrs of Ibo ^Kiidoti cUarat'ter 
H]K'ak favourably of it, and, laftoirions as ai'c luafty 
of the legends and ccreinoiiicH of the iliiidou reli- 
gion, the chastity and domestic virtues of the 
Hindoo women arc far above the general standard 
ill Mime ChriHtiaii countries. 

Like every other people, the Hindoos liave a firm 
belief in a future of existence. Their great 

doctrine on this head is that of the trsiiisniigrathm 
of hoiiIh, aceording to which, the soul after cpiiiihtg 
its pruNciit aliode, will niiiniate another body', cither 
tVmt iif a man or an infirhor animal, and ats the 
kind of body clqicnds on a man’s conduct in this 
life, this doctrine, as fur as it is not affected by 
that Ilf faith, ia not without monil etfect. They 
also hold that in the intervals of being on earth, 
the Houl ia, accoi'ding to its merits, lor thuusauda 
of yearn, happy in one of the numerous heavens, or 
turmented in one of tlie iiiniiy hells of their criKid. 

The system of religion hci'c faintly sUetolnsI, is 
the prevalent, almost tlie only one professed by the 
m<ideru llinduiiM. It is named JlranuiiisHi from 
the Uramins, who aro its ioachei'S. But five, or 
oven ten ccntui'ios licforc our ora, a great rcforDia- 
tion of it was cflcctcd by a person named Uuddha, 
who rejueting the Vedas and i'uranas, and the dis- 
tiiiotion of castes, taught that all men are bi'ethreii 
and equal ; that future Imppincea, which consisted 
in flbsorptinn iii the divinity, was bi be obtained by 
the practico of virtue, by contemplation, and by 
mortification of the Heiises. 7'hc Jhiddhist, too, 
was on no account to deprive even the Ninallest iii' 
sect of existence. Tlie suet long flourished in India, 
but at length the llrainiiiH, aided by the teiiiponil 
power, succeeded in BU]i])rc'8sing it by pers4>cution. 
Its votaries had already carried it into all the 
countries north and csist of India, and it is com- 
])uted that neiivly two-tliirds of the people of Asia 
profess it. Certainly no other rchgioii can vie with 
it ill extent ofsuny. One of the most curious cir- 
cuinutanuL's in Ihiddliism is its astoiiisliing agree- 
uicnt with the Church of Rome in riles, cemiiunicH, 
aud institutions. Liku it, for cxanijile, it has mo- 
imsterioB of both sexes, with injunctions of colibacy. 
The resemblance is so strong, that the early Catho- 
lic missionaries regarded it as n device of tlie 
devil to turn men from the truth. 

There is still in India a sect named the Jains, 
nhu agree in some points with the lludrlhists, and 
like tiieiii ix'ject Hraininism. Hut they are not 
lunnoroiis, and the Brainiiis Jiave long since lust 
the power to ]>crHeciito« 


A contemplative people, as the Hindoos ai'c, 
must early have turned their thoughts to the sub- 
jects denominated metaphysical. 'Wo accordingly 
find that all the theories on that subject, formed 
by the H recks or by tho modems, were already 
familiar to tho sages of India. Thus tho system 
devised hy the exeolleiit Bishop Berkeley, and 
devclojMid and explained by him with so miich 
ingenuity and elegaucti, was known in India cen- 
turies before our era. So also was the stomistie 
theory, on which Epicurus founded his ph^osophy, 
long familiar to the Hindoos. 

in astronomy the Hindoos had ndvancea far be- 
fore the Greeks. Tln^y were acquainted with tho 
pr»:cssion of the equinoxes, they know tlie causes 
of eclipses, and had constructed tables by' which 
they might bo accurately calculated. Some of their 
s.'igi's liad ilisoovcrod iho diiinial I'ovuliitioii of tho 
i'arlb oil its axis, and hod even with tolerable ac- 
ciirstcy calculated its dinmotcr. A i>asHn^e in tlie 
Vedas asserts tliut tlic poh'-stur chuiigcs its position, 
tliu coiiHtcIhitions are imit^d in the epic poems, and 
the fixed stars ai'c sjiokeii of as bodies of great 
ni.*ignitudc, which Hhone by their ouii nntivc liglit. 
In geometry the Hindoos had made discoveries, 
which were not made in Europe till modern'bimcs. 
Such wen' tlie mode of expressing the oi'oa of a 
triangle in b'mis of its sides, and that of nsfpressing 
the proportion of the rndiim to tho dtOBOtcr of a 
circle. In aTithmetic, they are enlivlcil in the lAine 
of the iiivchtiiin of the deeiinal Hystom of uota- 
tion. But, in algebra, tlie merits of the HiikIooh 
arc still higher, mid discoveries not made in ?)uropo 
till Uie last century were familiar in India for 
miturios befure. Tliis, liowever, is tlic latest of 
tlidr sciences, and the works whicli ti'eiit uf it have 
all boon written since tlio conimcuceinent of our 
era. Finally, tho Hindoos were versed in trigo- 
nometry, in wliieb they went far before tlie Greeks, 
and wei*u acquainted with theotrnis not discovered 
in EuiDpu till ihe sixieentb century. 

All the Rublleties of logic, and the ri'finements of 
gnunmor, are to be met with in Sanscrit works on 
tlu'Mu suliJectR. In tho copious poetic liti'rnturo of 
India, the niceties and varieties of metre are as 
iiuinevous os in that of anciuut Greece, '^e San- 
scrit language is, fur copiousness, beauty, fl^bbility^ 
and nicety of structure, almost without a rival, in 
tile opinion of those most competent to form a 
judgment on the subject. 

The w'ondei'ful excavated temples of Ellora, 
Salsette, and Elephantinn, and the l^agodas ^ on 
tlic Coromandel coast, prove that in architectural 
skill, aud in the art of sculpture, the ancient Hin- 
duoB fur exceeded the Kgyptiuiis, That in tlic 
most I'emotc ages the liiiidnos understood tlio art 
of sltip'building, and made distant voyages, is 
proved by their colonies. There is also in tho 
ancient Code of Miiiiu a law relating to the into- 
rest of money, in which tliat lent on botfowry is 
particularly noticed ; and thi.s, wc may observe, 
could only take place among a people familiar with 
the sea. 

Fur the political condition of ancient India, tho 
great authority is the Code of Maim. SVo think, 
liuwcvcr, that Ihusu inquirers am wrung, who 

7 We will cIt'Hcrilip tlic form of the Tagodj In tlie subse- 
quent part (if ourwoik. 1'lu- nanio is a comiplion of the 
fidiiiK-nl lihniingi^i ate*, liuly liousc. 
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Buppose this Cude to be like that, of Justinian, the 
Code Napoldon, or similar works — a system of laws 
and roguiations which w'crc actually in force, and 
cited as the law of the land. Wo rather agree with 
those who view in it an ideal system, Hko the He- 
* public and Laws of Cicero, in which the actual con- 
stitution and laws of the state arc taken as a hosis, 
and such additions made, as in tlie writer's opinion 
would bring it nearer to perfection. On this prin- 
ciple, and wo believe on no other, can wc account 
for tlie extravagant privileges and powers given in 
it to the BraniinH, and the intolerable precepts 
laid down in it for the regulations of their lives, 
priviluges, and powers which they never possessed, 
and precepts which tliey could only partially liave ' 
obeyed. 

The great feature of the Laws of M.nnu is the 
division of the people into catten ** like those that 
pi’ovuiled in nnuient Egypt. These were four in 
! iiuiiiber, viz. the Dramins, the CHhatriya<^ the 
! yaisyas,niid IheSudrAH, tliofii*etof which, it is said, 

I praueedod from the molitli, the second from tlie 
I am, the third from the thigh, and the fourth from 
I the hiot uf Dralinia. 

I Tlw llraiiiins wci*g not, os is generally, but per- 
htt|iM (‘iTuneouNly stated, a aaecrdolal ciistc, for we 
1 nowhere rend of their conducting public worship, 

! like the priests of Judrea or Egypt. They seem 
' I'atluT to have been ** an order of men who fnl- 
I lowed a course of religious ntudy and practice 
I during Dio first half of DuHr livcii, and Kpeiit the 
; other ill a condition of self-denial and mendicity 
Tliey w(T(\ ill fact, a ^loople of philusupliers, who 
I were to be tlie instructors of tbe other cI:tssos in 
their iniblie and ]irivalo duties ; for, though tho 
I next two cluHses iiiiglit read the Vedus, tlie liramin 
I alone V as to ON pound them. The king was to have 
; A liramin for lu> counsellor, and jtiMlicc was to be 
! udniiniHUn'ud by Bruminu ; hut the liramin was to 
i shun all worldly honour, and not to seek to accu- 
' iiiulute wealth. A liramin was to spend the first 
; ^[iiAi'tCT of his life as a student, rendering every, 

' even the most menial, service to his maslcr,and he 
i was to Buppfu*t hiniNcIf by begging from door to 
' door. In the next (piurtt'V he wub to marry and 
, live with his wife and family, diaeliarging the 
' duih's of his order, of M'liioh (he priiiei^mt w*as 
j teaching. When this was concluded, h« was to 
] hoenine an uiiehorite, ri'tiriiig to the woirjls, clad 
' with liarU or the skin of uii nntelo|)e, letling his 
j hair and iiailH grow, ^U'epiiig on the ground, ex- 
( jiOBed to the ruin and nuii, ** without fire, without a 
' iiuuiNion, wholly bileiil, feeding oil mots and fruit.” 

] The last btuge relieves Die Braiiiiii fmni much of 
j Dij.s austerity, lie mtiirns to tho world, dresses 
I nearly ns Die ordinary Bramiii, is released from all 
corenioiiicH and external forniH. Ills only buHinrsB 
is contemplation, till nt last he quits the body **us 
a bird leaves the branch uf a tive at its pleasure.” 
Such is a sketch of a pni't of what we may term 
Die ifff-al of tli<* life of ii liramin ; for, though indi- 
vidunls might and did reduce it to practice, such 
could iievm- have beeu done by all the xneinbcm of 
u numemus society. 

^ Tliiii, like so many other words relating to India, lisa 
eomc In us ftum the PortugucHO, lu (hvir language, and in 
that of Spain, eatta is race, kind, or quality; but wc know 
not ItH origin. 

9 Wilson, note on Mill, 1. p. 191. 


Tho Cshatriyas w'ero the military caste ; tho 
royal dignity belonged to them, and all places of 
rank and command ; for tho idramius only ex- 
pounded the laws, and took no part in tlie exccu- 
tivo government. Tho Cshatriya was to defend 
the people, to givo alms, read tho Vedas, and sacri- 
fice, and he was to shun eciimial gratifications. 

Tho Vaisya was to cultivate the laud, keep cattle, 
follow trade, and lend money on interest. Ho too 
was to give alms, sacrifice, and road the Vedas. 

The lot uf tho Sudra was tho most unfavourable. 
He was to be the servant of all, but his exact sta- 
tion can baldly be ascertained, lu some respects 
he resembled the Spaiian hclg^ but though in 
the Code lie is treated with the utmost contempt, 
and as if ho w'ere not of the same species with tho 
higher classes, yet Hindoo nature was always too 
gentle in allow of#'jiich being tho practice, aud tho 
Iq^of the Sudra ‘was never so hai‘d as that of tho 
belot or of the middle-age serf. 

Tlie men of the first three classes might raarry 
into tbe classes benoutli them, but this was not 
permitted to the women. If a liramin woman 
married a Sudra, their son was a Chaudola, the 
lowest of mortals, and if Ac united himself with a 
woman of the higher classes, their progeny, says 
the law, “ is more foul than their begetter.” i t is 
from these marriages that many of the numerous 
fiub-divisions of caste have been derived. 

A name by which the three higher castes are 
distinguished, is that of Die tirietf-Aom. A Bniniip 
in his fifteenth, a CsJiatri^'a in his tweutv-socond, a 
Vaisya in his twenty-fourth jenr was Boleinnly girt 
with a band or thread, the firbt uf cotton, the 
second of cuia-grasB, the last of wool, which went 
over the left shoulder and across tho breust. This 
was regarded as n second bhlh ; tho Sudra who 
wmi nut admitted to this honour was only a oacn- 
Oom. 

The government in India w’as absolute monarchy. 
The king ami all his officers w'erc of tlic C'shntriya 
caste. Jt w'ould appear that the monarch was at 
liberty to choose his Buccessor among his sous. 
Great moiiarehicH sccin to have been unknown ; 
though occusiunally an able and warlike prince 
may have made several minur states acknowledge 
liis sii])Feiuni’y. 

The revenue, .as in the ease of all ancient mo- 
narchies, arose chiefly from a share in the pixiduce 
of the land. In the case of grain, this varied from 
a twelfth to a si.xth, according tu the quality of Die 
soil ; it might, if necessary, be raised tu u fourth. 
The king had also a sixDi uf the ^iroduce of trees, 
of honey, and other natural productioiis, and of 
nninuJactnres. There were albO duties on iner- 
chnndisi', licences for caiTying on trades, etc. 

The country was partitioiicii into civil aud mili- 
tary divisions. There weiv lords of one, ten, a 
liiiiidred, and a tliuusaiid villages, and over these 
Were olficers of high niiik, vvliose duty it was to 
ilispect Diem, and cozi'cet any abuses they might 
commit. The military divlsion.s did not coincide 
with tho civil ones ; in <;ach was a body of troops 
under an approved ufilcer. It is probable that 
some part of the revenue t'f the district was 
assigned for the pay of the offietT and his 
troops. 

It is probable Diat the village-system, which is of 
so much iinpoptnnce in modern 1 ndia, is coeval with 
the formation of the state ; but as it is nut spoken 
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of in (be Laws of Manuj we will defur our uuttce 
of it. 

The preceding very imperfect Kketch is intended 
to giTc Bumu idea <jf the condition of IndLi in the 
ages previous to the time when tlie expedition of 
Alexander the Great first brought Kuropeaiis into 
tliat country, and excited a curiosity about iU 
learning, its laws, and its institutions. Even at 
tliat timo, we find, by comparing the accounts of 
the Oreuks with the early Hindoo authorities, tli&t 
them was a decline, especially iu religion; idulatr}’, 
and tho ahoiiunations connected with it, had spread 
over the Jand^niid the or practice of women 

burning Iheniscli^nwilh the bodies of tlioir hue* 
bands, which iu not even alluded to in the Laws of 
Monu, or the epic poems, had come into use. It 
appears also that tho iiionnatic orders, a sure mark 
of the corruption of religion, cxitfied tliuii in Indio. 


CHAPTER III. 

EnrllcHt notice of Indln — Alexander the Greet— Gra»»>- 
liuctrian Kingdom— Virramaditya— The Khalifat— Iik%a- 
aiuu of JudLi -DvdJiic of the Xhalifai— i}L-hukfc(;tn-> 
Mahmhd of Ghurni— Uh Invasions of Indiii.— Xciiiple of 
SOmiiiil— Character of MahinCid— End of hie Dyuahty. 

India has no history of Us own ; our first know- 
ledge of it, as of so many other countries, is de- 
rived from the Greeks, llcredotus, when dcscrib^ 
ing tho extent of the I’crsinii empire under Darius 1.3 
Jiames India as one of the nroviiices • wjuT 

ouly the pari uf it about the Indus, aud au tJto in** 
habitants <if a strip of country under the Parapa- 
iiiisus mountains to the west ot tliat river is said to 
have beeii possosseil by Indians, it is doubtful if 
tho domiiiieii uf (he Persian luonnruh cxlondcd into 
the Punjdh. When Alexander tho Great had 
overtlii’owii the Persian empii'e, his lust of eoinjiiost 
led him to India. He leek the route tixiddcn hy^ 
all the Jnvadt'rs of that country, namely, along the 
valley of the river C dbiil, orossod the Indus at pro. 
hahly the modern Attock, and coni|uorod the J'an- 
jab as fnr os llic Ileyah, and but for the mutiny of 
his ti*oojJ8, which forced Jiiru to return, he uiiglit 
liave ix'aclu’d the Ganges. Ah lie prnbablv I 
j)oai*d to revisit India, li<* look care to eBtabhsh an 
interest Ihoro hy extending the doininums of the 
two rajas Tiixiles uiul Porus, the first of wlioni had 
been liis ally, uiid the seeuiid his most powerful 
opponent. His death, however, and the cuiifusion 
into which his ompmi fell, ended all plans for the 
siihjcigiitioii of India. The priiiccsofllie Mneedoniuu 
oinpire which cstahlished itself in llHCtriu lield tho 
vale of the Cuhul, and extended their claims over 
I iidia ; and Menander, one of these prinees, marched 
into that country as for as tho Jumna. Hut there 
^vas a powerful native empire, named by the Greeks 
that of thePrasii, whoso capital, named Palibothi^ 
lay at the coiiHueiico of the Ganges and the Son * 
and the Syrian kings, Selcucus and Antiochus^ 
fonned nllianrcs with the sovereigns of tins empire 
ngaiiist the Ihictrian monaix’h, wJiose dominion wa.s 
niuilly overturned hy tho Iiordcs (*f the north. It is 
to the eircuiiislauee of this allianee that wc arc 
eliietly indehlod lor our knowledge of India at that 


time, for Megasthenes, tlic umbussad.ir of Seh ucus, 
resided for many years at tlie coui't of Palibothra L 

Tlie history of India henceforth becomes very 
obscure. We collect from the Hindoo books, and 
from inscriptions, that the tribes that posseseod 
Bactria used to inako inroads into the FunjAb, and 
that tho religious feuds, which ended in tho over- 
throw of Uuddhism, raged during this period ; but 
still all accoimls concur in representing the country 
as being in a very flourishing state. The court of 
the princes, whose name was Vicramadifya, who 
reigned at Ayddha, i.r. Oude, and who extended 
their dominion to the Deckan, was famed for mag- 
nificcnco, and for the patronage of genius and 
science. It was at the court of the first prince of 
this name, a few yeorB before our era, tliat CalidAsa, 
the author of the beautiful drama, ^contala, flou- 
rislied. Foreign trade was carried on extensively 
during this time, aud the pniducts of I:idia wore 
diffused over the Persian, the Roman, and otlier 
empires; but darkucas bixiods over the intenial 
history. i' 

While India was thus in repose, the prophet of 
the Arabs ap{)eared. The iiihahitants of Uie desert, 
animated by rnthuHi.'isro, fell on tho effet. and 
feeble empii'CB of Romo and Persia, and every 
where victory followed their banners. Their em- 
pire speedily extended from the Ehro to the Oxus. 
Tlic Khalifehs, or successorR of the projihct, had 
finally fixed their abode at Bagdad on the Tigris ; 
their dominion extended into Palul, and but for 
tho decay of entliuiJiutm, the fends that broko out, 
^nd the inertness and degeneracy always consc- 
"quent on long-eBtablishcd laile in the Kiist, the con- 
quest of a largo j>Art of India might have been 
achioved. 

India was, in fact, invaded by tbo troops of the 
Khalifehs. In the reign of tho Khalifolt Walid 1. 
an Arab ship w'as sri/.ed at a jdaced named Dtiwal, 
in Sind. Application was made to Dahir, the 
rajah of that country, for restitution, but he repliod 
tliat Dcwal was not under his autliurity. The 
govenior of Basra, for the Khatifcb, would out be 
! satisfied uitli this reply, and he despatched from 
Sliirar., under the command of his nephew, named 
Mohammed Casim (a youth of only twenty years of ' 
ago), a force of (»00() men to invade Iho tendtory of 
(ho Hindoo prince (711). Ciisim led his little army 
ill safoty thi'oiig)) the deseri of Mecran, which, un- 
der tlio name of Gedrosui, hod so nearly proved 
fatal to Alexander the Great, He appeared before 
Dcwal, w’bich he reduced, and ihencc advancing 
crossed the Indus to Mcinjii (now Hyderabad), 
whence he proceeded, apparently northwards, to 
Aldr, tho tlicn capital of Sind, but of whieh the 
ruins only now remain. His foi*co had by this 
time IxH'n augincntod by a body of 2000 liorse finm 
Persia ; but the rajah Avas awaiting him with an 
army of 60,(MH> men. Cusini seeing the great dia- 
jiarity of numbers, prudently I'csulvod to act on the 

> The prioec with whom Selcucus was allied ia called 
SsRdrnrnttua. Sir W. Jones was struck with its rcscmhlance 
to CtisndranuptBS, i. e. Mooii-prolcctvU, a ccluhraud naiiio 
In Hindoo story. The history of the two, who were both 
usurpers, in fact, coincides, and iIiiih the Tirht point in 
Indian chronulony was obtained. Pidihotlira is the Sanscrit 
Fataliputrn, whose ruins are near the modern Pnina. The 
nauiv which hregastlivnus bivcs the Sun is Enuinoboas, a 
Grii'cwd furm of ita Sanscrit name Hirfmyovahas, i. e. 
Go'd-annecl. 
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defensive, and, choosing a strong position, awaited 
the attack of tlie Indiaus. Fortune favoured him ; 
a Are-ball, flung from the Aiab lino, struck the 
elephant on which the rajah rode, which, in. its 
terror, rushed from the Add, and plunged with ite 
rider into the adjoining river. An event of this 
nature, as wo shall frequently see in our su^quent 
narrative, is dedsivo of a battle in India ; and 
though D&liir mounted a horse, and made evex^ 
effort to rally his troops, Iho fortune of the day 
was nor to be restored, and he had only the conso- 
lation of falling bravely in the midst of the enemy’s 
cavalry. His widow defended the town when as- 
sailed with a courage worthy of her late lord, until 
the supply of provisions was exhausted. She then 
proposed to tho gnrrison to devote themselves to 
death, after the manner of India. They complied 
with her wisliua ; piles were kindled, in tho fl^es 
of which the women and children voluntarily 
perished ; the soldien tlieo, having bathed and 
devoted themselves, opened the gates, rushed forth 
sword in hand, and soon fell beneath the weapons 
of tho Moslems. Cusim gave the Indians one more 
great defeat, and thus reduced the whole dorninioos 
of rs^ih Ddliir, which seem to have included Mul- 
tiin, the southeru extremity of the Punjab. 

It wos always the custom of the Moslems to 
grant religious toleration to any people who had 
submitted to tlieic arms. lu the present case tlic 
rule was to bo observed .as usual j but in tlie towns 
wbich had been taken by storm, the Hindoo tem- 
ples h.ad bean msed, and the endowments of the 
Bramioa soizud to tliu use of the state ; and to re* 
store the revenues, and rebuild tlie temples, seemed 
to tlie scrupulous mind of Cdsim somewhat more 
than mere tolention. Ho referred the matter to 
the Khalifoh, wdioso reply was, tliat those who liad 
submitted were entitled to the privilcgos of sub- 
jects ; they should therefore be allowed to rebuild 
their temples, and cclebmtc their worship ; the 
lauds and money of tlio Unuuiiia should be re- 
stored, and the thzve per cent, on the revenues 
whicli they had liitherto enjoyed should be con- 
tinued to them. 

Among the prisonors who liod fallen into the 
lionds of Cdsim were two daughters of tiie lute 
rajah. Hindoo beauty had always been highly 
prized by the Arabs, nnd that of these maidens 
was such, as made tliein appear wurtlir of being 
presented to the Commander of the Failiiful. They 
were accordingly tniiisniitled to llaraascuB (then 
the seat of the Klmlifat). but when they w'ci'c 
brought into the preseuce of Wulid the elder prin- 
cess burst into team, and declared that she was 
unworthy of his regards, as slie had ]>een dis- 
honoured by ('daim. The Klialifeh, filled with 
rage, issued orders for Cdsim to be sent to him, 
sewed np in a raw hide. The oi'ders were obeyed, 
and when tho Hindoo princess behold his body she 
cried out, exultiugly, that Cdsim was innocent, but 
that she liad thus avenged the deatli of her father, 
and the ruin of her family. 

The conquests of Cdsim in India were retained 
for a space of about thirty-five years, wheu the 
Hindoos rose against the Moslems, and expelled 
them ; and more than two centuries elapsed before 
they reappeared in India. 

The Khalifat shared tho fate of all Eastern 
empircB ; its princes, degenerated and succcsaful 
rebels, established independent states. The house 


of Ommiyah, which, by tlie murder of Ally, the 
son-in-law, and fourth successor of the Prophet, 
hod obtained tbo imperial dimity, reigned at 
Damascus over the East and me West, during a 
space of ninety years, when the standard of revolt 
was raised against them in Khorasftu (the northern 
province of Persia), in favour of the descendants of 
Abbas, the Prophet’s uncle. The latter proved 
victorious, but they were unable to reduce tiie 
western portion of the empire, which thus remained 
divided. Bagdad, which they built on the banks 
of the Tigris, became the capital of the Abbasside 
Khalifelw. The namce of HarAn-ei»>raBhid, and of 
his son Almamun, givo lustr^Ho this line ; but 
^ter the death of the latter, the Kholifehs sank into 
indolence and sloth, and fortunate adventurers made 
themselves independent, especially in the eastern 
parts of the empire, where the population was 
i^iefly TurkisH, and of a warlike and predatory 
^aracter. One of the most celebrated of these 
lines was that named the Samanec, who came fri>m 
beyond the Oxus, and during a period of 120 years 
held the eastern part of Persia. The fifth of these 
princes had a slave named Alptepin, whom, being 
a man of ability, ho gradually raised, till he mado 
him governor of the province of Khorssdn. On 
the death of the prince, the chiefs consulted as to 
which of his sous should be his snccessor, and 
Alptegin having happeiiud to give his x'ote against 
liini who proved the successful candidate, he was 
deprived of his government, nnd his lifo was in 
danger. Followed by a trusty band of dependents, 
he retired into tho inountaiiiaof the present Afgha- 
nist&D, and fixed his abode at Ghuzni, whence ho 
could defy tho efforts of his encmieB. He here 
roignod over tho adjoining country during fourteen 
years, lie gavo his only daughter in marriage to 
Subuktegin, a Turkish slave, whom he had raised 
as he had been raised himself by the Samoneo 
prince, and appointed him his successor. 

As tho dominioiis of Sobuktegiii extended along 
the valley through which the river Cdbul runs to 
its Junction with the Indus, the adjacent Hindoo 
districts had been subject to tlio incursions of his 
rude and warlike subjects. Jypal» tho vajali of 
Loliorc, therefore, thinking the present n favourable 
occasion, resolved to become the assailant in turn, 
and lie led an army to the opetiiug of the CAbul 
valley, beyond Pcbliawcr. Tho two armies met at 
this place, but ere they cou(d engage there came 
on a violent tempest, which so dishcartonod the 
Hindoos, that the rajah found it expedient to pro- 
pose an accommodation. Sebnktegin was at first 
unwilling to treat, but ho finally agreed, on receiv- 
ing fifty elephants, and the promise of a large sum 
of money, to allow tlio nijali to retire unmolested. 

MesBcngcrB arrived soon after at LuluiTe to de- 
mand and receive tlic money that had been pro- 
mised ; but the rnjali cast them into prison, and, 
having formed alliances with some of the powerful 
rajahs of HindijHt6u, he advanced with a force, it 
is said, of 100,000 horse, nnd a far larger number 
of footmen, towiiids the volley of the CAbul, Sebuk- 
tegin, though his troops were far inferior in num- 
ber, relying on their superior discipline, strength, 
and courage, hesitated not to give battle, and by a 
succesBioii of well-directed charges of cavalry, he 
gained a decisive victory. The Hindoos were ^iven 
to the Indus wdth prodigious sLnughter, and the 
riches of their camp became the prey of the victor. 
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The whole country to the Indus submitted to 
Sefaoktegtni who retired, leaying a goyenior with 
10,000 men in Pe^&wer to muntun hie dominion 
over these provinces. 

Sebuktepn soon after led bis forces over the 
Onus to aid the Samanee prince against the hordes 
of the eastern Tartars. His services were rewarded 
by his being confirmed in his own government, and 
that of Khoras&n being eonfeirod on his aon Mah* 
mOd. He died on his way back to Ghuzni. 

Malimiidf who was in bis thirtietb year, and who 
had been trained up to anns from hie earliest 
youth, happened to bo away at his government 
when the doatli ofdy^ father occurred, llis younger 
brother Ismael, therefore, having possessed him- 
self of the treasure accumulated at Ghuzni, and 
thus being able to secure the support of the chiefs 
and the army, resolved to coittoet the empire. 

having tried the way of'accomiDodati^ 
in vain, a battle ensoed, in which Ismael was de- 
feated and captured. He remained a prieoner for 
life, but was treated with every indulgence that 
could be bestowed upon him with safety. 

By taken advantage of tho ialien state of the 
Khalifat and the decline of the power of the 
Samanee, Mahmud speedily rendered himself inde- 
pendent, and having received tho investiture of 
Khoras&n from tho Khalifch, he assumed the title of 
Sultdn, being the first Moslem priuce that boro it 
(990). 

Malimfid was brave, prudent, and energetic ; he 
possessed military skill, he was animated wi^ a 
paasion for glory, he was zealous for Islam, and lie 
was covet<ius of wealth ; rest, therefore, was alien 
from his nature and his position. Conquests might 
easily, no doubt, have been made in tbu wont, and 
his aomiuioii, possibly, be extended to the Mediter- 
ranean, but India held out far greater inducements 
to the Sult&n of Ghuzni. Acco^ii]gly,lnthe fourth 
year of his reign (1001), he led a force along the 
vaJe of the Cdbul, and near P^slidwcr ho encouu- 
tered the troops of Jypiil of Laliore. The rnjali 
was defeated and made a prisoner, and Uio victor, 
traversiDg the whole of Uie Funj&b, passed the 
Garrah, and stormed and plundered the city of 
Batind^ He retunied with the booty to Giiuzni, 
having released JyjAl and tlie other Hindoo pri- 
soners fur a nLiiBom and the promieo of tribute. 
The rajah, on his return to Loliorc, disgusted with 
a life ill which ho had endured so many disasters, or 
moved by eupentitioii, transferred his domiiuons 
to his BOD AnunguAl, and, mounting a funeral pile, 
set fire to it with his owu hands and expired in the 
flames. 

Mahmud again crossed the Indus to punish a 
rajah who hod refust'd to pay his portiou of the 
tribute imposed on His third expediUou 

(1004) was undertaken to punish the Afghan chiof 
of MuU&n, Abfi-’l-Futteb-Lddi, who, though o Mos- 
lem, had rebelled and forint an alliance with 
Anungpdl of Lahore. The troops of Anungp&l en- 
countered those of Mahmud near Fesh4wer, and 
the rajah was defeated and obliged to seek refuge 
in Codimir. Muhmfid then advanced and laid 
siege to Multan. At the end of seven days the 
proffered submissIoD of the chief was accepted ; 
for tidings had reached the Sult&n of the invasion 
of bis northern dominions by the Tartars. Leav- 
ing, therefore, tlie cliarge of the affairs of India to 
Sewuk-phl, a converted Hindoi^ he returned with 


all speed to Ghazni. A battle fought near Balkh, 
in which Mahmud employed 600 Indian elephants 
to great advantage, ended in a signal victeny on 
his part, and the vanquished foe hastened to re- 
cross the Oxus. The approach of winter prevented 
Mahmfid from paasing that river and following tip 
his Buecess. 

Being now at iMsore, he iwlved to take ven-. 
geanoo on Anung-pol for Ms former unprovoked 
hofitUity^ and he assembled troops for a fourth 
descent into India (1008). Annns-pAl, aware of 
his danger, called on the rajahs of we atetes which 
had aided his father, representing to them the 
common danger, as, if he were subdned, tliey would 
be attacked in their torn. His arguments proved 
effeetoal, and a larger army than had yet assem- 
bled advanced to PeshAwer. The sight of their 
numbers nearly daunted Mahmfid, and he acted 
on tile defensive. His eaiup was suiTounded by 
the Hindoo troops, and the Guckors, a mountain 
tribe, even forced their way through his intrench- 
mente, and committed great havoc among his 
cavalry. At length one of these accidents so fre- 
quent in Indian warfare gave him the victory. 
Tho clepbant on which ^ung-pAl rode, k'king 
flight, ran off the field ; tlie Hindoos, linking 
themselves deserted by their sovereign, gradually 
gave way ; tlie troops of Mahmud pressed on, 
Uio flight became general, and the slaughter, as 
usual, immense. Mahmud entered the Punjab, aud 
hearing of the immense wealth said to be con- 
tained in the temple of Nagarcotc, which stood on a 
hill at the foot of tlie Himalaya mountains in the 
district between the KAvi and the Beyah rivers, be 
resolved to become its posscseor. As tho ganison 
had been withdrawn fur tho ]ate battle, tho priests 
offered no rcsUtance, and tho accumulated treasure 
of ages was conveyed to Ghuzni, where, during a 
f<»tival of three days, the conqueror displayed it to 
the view of his subjects. 

In the year 1010, Mabmfid took MultAn and 
brought AbA-’l-Futteh to Uliuzni, where he re- 
mained a prisoner for life. The following year be 
penetrated further into India than he Lad yet done, 
for he took the city of Tanesan, near the Jumna, 
plundered its wealthy temple, and brought on im- 
mense number of captives with him to Ghuzni. 

Two plundering expeditions to the delicious vale 
of Cashmere succeeded, in the latter of which the 
army suffered severely from the weather on its re- 
turn ; Mahmud then turned bis arms northwards, 
and reduced the whole region between the Oxus 
and tlie Jaxarte^ after which he thought again of 
India aud of plunder. 

In this his ninth expedition (1017) he resolved 
to penetrate to the sacred Ganges. With a force 
of 100,000 horse and 20,000 foot, he set out from 
FAshAwer, and keeping close to the foot of the 
mountains where tlio rivers of tho Punjab most 
easy to cross, he proceeded till he hod passed the 
Jumna. He theu turned southwards, aud led his 
troops under the walls of Cauouj, a city described 
as abouudiog in wealth and uagnifleeuce, and 
whose ruins at the present day are said to cover 
■a extent of ground equal to that occupied by 
London. Tbe rajah, unprepared for resistance, 
came forth, and surrendered himself and family to 
tho SultAn, by whom he was received to friendship 
ood alliance, and his town was left uninjured, 
Mahmhd then turned northwards^ repassed the 
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JumiM, uid took, pluodered, and destroyed Ike 
city of Muttra, one of the principal seats of Hindoo 
devoUon. He then returned to Ghuziii, laden with 
spoil, and followed bv captives. 

Malimdd retunied to India for the tenth time 
(1028) to the aid of the rajah of Canouj, who had 
been attacked by the rajali of Calinjer. But his 
ally had been cut off before he arrived, and neither 
in this expedition^ nor in one which he undertook 
the following year, was he able to exact vengeance 
fur him. As JypAl II., the rajah of Lahore, was 
BO unwise as to oppose him, when on his way to 
the aid of Ganonj, he dejuived him of his do- 
minions, and annexed them to Ghusiii. This was 
the iirat permanent settlement of the Mohauime- 
dana to the east of the Indus, and led to their 
future dominion over India. 

In his twelfth and last expedition to India (1024), 
MohmOd, instead of directing, as before, his counc 
eastwards, turned to the south. On a promontoiy 
of the peninsula of Gdserdt stood a temple named 
SdmnAt, dedicated to the god Seeva, and celebrated 
fur its sanctity and its wealth. TJjo intelligence of 
its treasures awoke the zeal of the pious sultdn, 
and resolved to destroy this abode of idols. 
His army was assembled at MuUAti, and os tho 
sandy desert was to be crossed in order to reach 
Gdzerdt, he collected 20,000 camels for bearing 
food and water, and directed his soldiers to funiish 
themselves os abundautly as they could with all 
things necessary. He thus marched without loss 
over a space of 350 miles of a Boil> presenting now 
tracts or mere sand, now of bare hard clay, and 
reached Ajinir, on the east of the Aravalli hills, 
in safety. The rajali of this place, and his people, 
fled from the town, which MidimOd plundered, and 
then, proceeding along tlid plaiu on the west of the 
Aravalli mountains, ho at length entered GOzerat, 
and appeared before its capital, AnhalwAra, whoso 
rajah fQso Hed at his approach. >Vithout making 
any delay, he pushed forwards for SdmnAt, the 
object of his wishes, lie found the temple sur- 
rounded on three sides by the sea, and the isthmus 
on the laud side strongly fortiAcd. Tlio garrison 
defended Uie works with that desperate valour, 
which the Hindoos have so often shown in the 
maintenance of fortified places. On Che third day 
the adjoining rajahs apjicared with a lai'go force 
for the rescue of the temple, and Mahmdd was 
obliged to suspend the siege to engage them. 
While the battle was rngiug most strongly, Uio 
rajah of Anhalwara arrived witii his troops, and 
tile Moslems began to givo way. Mahmud tlux;w | 
himself on tlio earth, imploring the Diviiio aid, and 
then springing to liorse, cheered his troops aud 
advanced ; his men, ashamed to desert their prince, 
rushed forwards ; the foe, yielding to the impetuo- 
sity of tlieir cliarge, fled with the Joss of 5000 men, 
and the garrison, now hopeless of relief, took to 
their boats, leaving tlie tcmplo to its fate. 

Mohiuhd, on entering the temple, was dazzled 
witii its luaguificenae. Fifty-six pillars, it is said, 
richly carved and adomed with precious stones, 
supported the roof ; and firom a massive golden chain 
hung the lamp which gave light to the temple. As 
he ^vaiicod to destroy the idol the priests flung 
tliemselvcs at his feet, offering an enormous rau- 
som if he would apare it. Mahnidd paused, his 
ofilcers were preparing to adviso him to accept it, 
when, crying that he would rathor be remembered 


as the breaker than as the seller of idols, he raised 
his mace and struck the image. Others followed 
his example, and a large quantity of diamonds and 
other precious etones whicli had been concealed 
within it, poured forth to reward bis zeal aud 
piety *. 

The treasures obt^ed by the sultan were im- 
mense, and so delighted was he with the climate of 
GuizcrAt, where ho remained for some time, that 
he had thoughts of resigning CAbul to his eon, and 
making it his permanent residence. On reflpetion, 
however, he gave up this idea, aud setting a Hin- 
doo prinpo over the country be pftpared to set 
out on his march homewardB.''>^indiiig his army 
somewhat reduced in number, and learning tliat 
the rajahs of Ajmir and of Anhalwara had col- 
lected a force to oppose him, he did not deem it 
prudent to rctunf by the route he had come. He 
resolved, therefore, to try a new one, along the 
sands eastwards of Sind. Tho hardships and suf- 
ferings which his troops encountered in this region, 
especially during three days in which their guides 
led tlicin astray, are not to be described. Despair 
seized on all, aud many died raging mad ; when at 
Inat they reached a pool of water, they saw in it the 
direct hand of Providence. At length their hard- 
ships terminated, and they arrived once more at 
MuUAn, whence they returned to Ghuziii. But 
before the end of the year the unwearied Mahmud 
was again on the Indus, to chastise the peo])le of 
its west bank, named Juts, who had harassed his 
troops on their march from GiizerAL Thev took 
refuge in the islets of the river, but Mahiudd, who 
had provided himstdf with boats, pursued them to 
tliolr retreats, and debtroyed nearly the whole of 
them. 

Mahmhd returned no more to India. The dis- 
tracted state of Persia now attracted his ambition, 
and in the three remabiing years of his reign he 
I succeeded in making himself master of nearly the 
whole of that country. He died at Ghuzni, on the 
29th of April, KKiO, after an active reign of thirty- 
three years. 

Sult&n Mahmud; of Gbiizni, i> jonc oLtha most 
ilhistrioUSiiamesInDfieiiXal history ; where vigour, 
justi^ and generosity, aro tlic qualities that most 
attract praise in. a soveraign. Fia* though Maliiiiud 
loved weallli, and was ineutlahle in the acquisition 
of it, he dispensed it liberally in tho rewarding of 
merit, and the adviuiceiiient of literaturo and 
science, lie founded a> university in his capita}^ 
libenilly endowed, and furuisbed with a mui^ujn 
ptImimvc library'^..,dt is to him that Persia 
is iud^led fur tlib pruHervatioii of her mythic iiud 
poetic anna), in the Shsh-Jiiimoh of Fe^ousi, to 
whom he committed ilic task of clothing them in 
verse. Unfnrtuuately, his illiberal trratiiiciit of 
the poet is a stain on his nieniury. Mahmud like- 
wise adorned Ghuziii with piles of archltcbTufo, 
vying with those which he had admired at Cauouj 
and Muttra, and his nobles emulated each other in 

* This 1 b ttie account given by Ferltthta. Wilson aays that 
the earlier Kohammedan wrlterei have none of these par- 
ticttlaTB, and be therefore doublB the whole atory. 66inn.^t, 
he eays. was a mere Llnga or etonc cylinder, ami not an 
image. MabmOd, It 1 b said, carried sway the gates of the 
temple, and aet them np in his tomb at Ghuznl ; whence, of 
late years, they, or their luecesKors, have been brought back 
to Indi^— a measure, in the opinion ut many, of no great 
wlfdom. 
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following his example. Hia own tomb, and the 
moak named the Celestial Oridc^ ore the most cele* 
brated of hia buildings. 

After the death of Mnlmifid, liis doscendants oc- 
cupied the throne of Ghuxoi for about n century 
and a half ; but they were almost continually en- 
gaged in hostilities with the Suljdkiaii Turks, aud 
other tribes on the north and east of their do- 
niniona, and devoted but little of their attention to 
India. Laliurc, however, cuotinued to be the a^t 
of thejr power iu that counti^ ; and the general of 
one of these princes, on one occasion, led an army 
over the Ganjea n096). Tiio two lost aoveroigns 
of this house, wlrlAl driven from Gliuzni by the 
Afghan chiefs of Ghnr^, fixed their abode iu 
Lahore. The last of tlicee monorehs, Khftard 
Malik, was overcome by the Ghurians in the year 
116C, and the dynasty of GUuzniHcrminatcd iu bis 
poraOD. • 


CHAPTER IV. 

llniiae at GhAr^Shuh&li-uil-diii—llis conqiiesta^Slave- 
kiiigH— KliQlb-ud iltii — Shma-ud-dm Aituinali— India 
Invaded liy tlic Mnjruls — Rukii'Ud-dln—SuU.tna Rezia— 
Nuair-v»d-diu— Aiieodotoi — Bulbun — Ky Kohud — End of 
the Dynasty. 

GiTVAa-un-piN, who succeeded to the Gliorian do- 
minions in tlio year 1167» swayed by that strong 
family uffuutioii for which this house was distin- 
guished, associated in tiic government his brutlier 
Shuhub-ud-din, whoKo military talents were con- 
si<lerable. It Is pleasing to observe, that ho never 
had reason to repent of his generosity. 

The views of Shuhab>nd*diu, as soon as the 
brothers had rest on the north and west of their 
dominions, were turned to India ; and his conquests 
there wore so cxtciiaive, that lie niny justly be 
regarded as the true founder of the Mohammedan 
empire in that country. In the year 1 176 he com- 
meiieod hia cai’cer of conquest by the capture of 
the city of Och, on the edge of the Desert, near 
{ the confluence of the rivers of the Punjab with 
the Indus. Two years Inter be invaded Guzerat, 
but was defeated, and in Ills retreat he encountered 
toils and sufli-riiigH similar to those experienced by 
Siilt/iii Mnlimfid. He then turned hia arms agninst 
Klifisrd Malik, the Ghuznivido priuue of Lahore, 

I and oliliged Iiim to give his son as a hostage. Ilo 
next overran l^iiid ns far os the Hcu-coast. ^gaiu 
he ciigagcd in hostilities willi KliiiHru of Lahore, 
who, having formed an alliance with the Guckars, 
Appoai*cd now so formidable, tlint Shuhilb-nd-dln 
deemed it best to have recourse to stratagem. Pre- 
tending alarms on the side of Kliornnun, he made 
proposals of pence to Khusrd, sending him ns a 
pledge of Ills intentions hia son, who wns n 
hostage. Khdsr^, incautiously quitliii;^ Lahore, 
advanced to meet him and Shuhab-ud-din, placing 
himself at tlic lioad of a strong body of cavalry, 
and marcliing with secrecy, contrived to get be- 
tween him and his capita), ami then, surrounding 
his camp, forced him to surrender (llflti). Klidsrd 
and hia family were iK'iit to Ghyas-ud-din, by 

^ The mountalnii of Ghfir are to the vest of Cahul and 
Ghuziii, and castwarde of Kliuruaan. 


whom they were confined in a castle for the rest of 
llicir lives. 

The rival Mohammedan power in India being 
thus at an end, Shuh&b-ud-din bad now only the 
native princes to contend with ; and the want of 
union which prevailed among them, joined witli the 
inferiority of discipline and experience in their 
troops, as compared with those hardy warriors 
whom he drew from the mountains beyond the 
Indus and the Oxus, appeared to give him greatly 
tlie advantage in the contest. Still the struggle 
wss severe, and none fell until after a gallant re- 
sistance. 

llis first attack (llOl) was on Fritwi, the rajah 
of Delhi and Ajmir. The battle was fought be- 
tween Taiiesar and Comal, ou the great plain to 
the north of Delhi. The tactics of the invaders 
were those of the Turkish tribes at all periods of 
their history, to charge with successive bodies of 
cavalry, and thus to keep up an unceasing scries of 
attacks; those of tlie Hindoos were to keep toge- 
gethcr, and endeavour tn outflank and surround 
the enemy. On this occasion the latter tactics 
prevailed. While Shuhdb-ud-diii was asnailing 
tltc centre, he learned that his wings had •given 
way, and soon perceived that he was saiTouuded, 
He instantly made a despemto chai'go into the 
thicktiit of the httslilc array, and reached and 
wounded the rajah's brother, when ho himself re- 
ceived A wound, find would have fallen rmni hig 
liorec, had not one of his fnllowerB leaped up behind 
him and carried Jiiin off the hold. Tbo rout of 
the Moslems was complete, and they were pur- 
sued by the vielors fur a apaco uf forty miles, 

Shuhlib'ndMlin retunied to Ghuzni, where ho 
remained for tw’o years, ap])arcntly engaged in 
pleasure, but secretly brooding over his defeat, tho 
memory of which deprived him of all rest ; for, as 
he told an aged councillor, he never slumbered 
in esise, or waked but in sorrow and anxiety." At 
length (1193), liaving uHneinbIcd a gallant army, he 
w't out once more to neck for conquest in India. 

Pritwi and his allies, aware of his approach, had 
anseinblcd so largo a force, that, when Shulnib-iid- 
din appeared, thornjubn sent to tell him, that if he I 
was pnideut llioy would permit Jiim to rctiro un- 
molested. He feigned alai’iii, represented himself 
as only his brother's general, and spoke of sending 
home for instriictious. Having thrown them off 
their guard by this conduct, lie crossed at day- 
break 0110 iiioriiing the stream which lay between 
the two canip^, nnJ fi ll with fury on the unpre- 
pared Hindoos. Their cump, hnwever, was of such 
extent, tliat a part of tho tnxips had timo to fonii ; 
and wjillu they held tliu asssiiliints in check the 
fugitives fell into the rear, and the whole army 
then advanced in four lines. Shulnib-ud-din and 
his men fell bock, inaiiitaining a running fight till 
they had dmwn tbo liindoos out of their ranks, 
sjid then a furious charge was made by a body of 
1 2,000 select horsemen, cased in steel-armour, and 
“this prodigious array,” says Ferishta, “once 
shaken, like a great building tottered to its fall, 
and was lost in its own ruins.” 

Many Hindoo chiefs fell in the fight Pritwi was 
maiie a prisoner, and was put to death in cold 
blood. The lowu of Ajmir was taken, a part of its 
inhabibuits were mnssacred, and the rest led into 
slavery, Shuhab-ud-din then returned to Ghuzni, 
leaving the coinmaud in India with hia general, 
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KliOtb-ud-din, who speedily made himself master 
of tlie city of Delhi. 

The next year saw Shuhftb-ud-din again in 
India, where he defeated tlie rajah of Canouj *, and 
took the city of that name, and Bendres, on the 
Gauges, one of the greatest seats of Hindoo devo- 
tion. He then returned to Ghuzni, and in the fol- 
lowing year he descended anew into India, where 
he laid siege to tlio strong fortress of Gw41i6r, to 
the south of Agra ; but, being recalled by some 
troubled in Khomsan, he left the conduct of the 
siege to Kh5lb-ud-din, by whom the place was 
reduced. It had scarcely fallen, when news ar- 
rived tliat the rajah, whom Shuliab-ud-din had set 
over Ajmir, w.is hard passed by ilie rajahs of 
GdzerAt and Nagor. Kliutb-ud-diii hastened to 
his relief, but was defeated, and severely wounded, 
and with difficulty he mndo his escape to Ajiuir. 
Being reinforced from Ghuzni, he forced the rajahs 
to raise the siege, and lio then corried his arms 
into Gilzerat, where he hiok aud garrisoned its 
capita), Aiihuhvara. Meanwhile, another of Shu- 
hah-ud-diii's generals had reduced Oude and North 
llahAr, and, having waited on Kliuth-ud-diu to 
iiiforjn iiini of Ins success, lie returned and sub- 
due<l the rest of Bahilr, aud also the greater part 
of Bengal. 

Shuliah-nd’din, on the death of liis brother 
(1202), succeeded to the sole monarchy. He was 
ut Ih.at time engaged in u war widi the shah of 
Kh&nsin, who had lately risen to pow'cr on the 
mins of tho :5oJjukocs; ujid, thoiigli viebuy siniJed 
nt first on his arms, lin at length met with a total 
defeat. As a report was spread of liis death, many 
of liis officers threw ofl' iheir allegiance. One 
declared himself independent in Miilt&n, and tho 
Gucknrs <lcsconding from their mountains ravaged 
the Punjilh, and seized ou Lahore. Khfitb-ud- 
din, liow'ovcr, remained unshaken in his tidelity, 
and the indefaiigalilu sultan was soon in n condi- 
tion to reduce all tho rebels. The Punjab was 
rccuvei'ed, luid the Guckars w'crc even induced to 
embrace the Mohamnicdun faith. IShuliuh-ud-diu 
then set out on liis r<'turii to Ghuzni. W'hen he 
came to the Indus, he ordered his tent to bo 
pitched close to the sU'cam, that he might enjoy 
the cool air fi’om itn waters. During the night 
some Guckars, who had lost rolatinns in tl>o late 
engagement, and who were on the wntcli for vciige- 
auee, sw'am across the I'ivcr, and, oiitcnng the 
tent unobserved, dcs2)ate}icd the king with several 
wounds (120f)). 

The dominion of the house of Glior ended with 
Shulidh-ud-din ; for though he was succeeded by 
his nephew, Mahmud, the authority of that prince 
was merely noininal, and ho died nft<’T a reign of 
only five or Bix yearn. A seines of civil comuio- 
tions eusued, aud alt tlie dominions west of tho 
Indue fell eventually to the monarchs of Kh&riBm. 
Mahmud, on his accoBsion, had sent tho insignia of 
royalty, and the title of king, to Khulb-ud-dlii, 
who remained faithful to him, as lie had been to 
his predecessor, as long as he lived. On the denth 
of Mahmiid, he assumed independence, nnd became 
tlie founder of a sovei'cign dynasty in India. 

Tho dynasty of which Khfil<b-iid-diii was the 
founder is named that of the Slave Kings, for such 

* Tlie rajah fell In the battle, and hla body, wc arc told, 
was reco^ised by his folsc toclh- 


Itad been the original condition of himself and of 
his successor, in whoso family the line was con- 
tinued. 

Slavery in the East, it is well known, is not the 
degraded condition it was in the free states of an- 
cient Europe. The slave ie considered to be a 
member of the family ; lie is treated, when dcserv- 
ing, with consideration, is often married to a 
daughter of his master^B, or sueceeds to his pro- 
perty in default of heirs, and when the master 
pursues the path of ambition and attains to domi- 
nion, his faithful slaves, if possessed of Bbillties, 
rise to civil or military dignities. Auch was the 
career of KhiUtb-ud-diu. 11c a Turk by birth, 
find when a child he was brought to Nishapfir in 
Khoraa&n, and sold to a man of wealth. His mas- 
ter, finding him a boy of talent, had him instructed 
in die Persian dhd Arabian languages. On his 
dmth, Khutb-ud-diu wtia sold, and he was pur- 
chased by a merchant, who presented him to Shu- 
hab-ud-(liu, under which able and discerning prince 
his advancement was rapid. Wo have seen how 
exemplary Ins fidelity was to his prince ; to tlio 
honour of Shuhab-iid-din it is to be recorded, that 
his attaehiuent to his servaut was equally firm, 
and that he never showed the Rlighlcst want of 
conHdonce in liim, or made him fed the caprice of 
a despot. 

Khutb-ud-din liad uiavried the danghtcr of 
Elddz, anotlici* of his lute inaster*B slaves, aud who 
now ruled in Ghuzni. Tlie latter, heedless of this 
coiuiexion, MHserted a claim to dominion over India, 
and, aUvaiicing with an army, made hiinsolf master 
of Lahore, lie was spoedily, however, driven over 
the Indus hy Khdib-ud-din, who, in his turn, made 
hirosedf master of Ghuzni. But Eldoz soon after 
expelled him, and he returned to India, where he 
spout the renmining brief period of his reign in 
tranquillity. His reign only lasted four ycaiw, but 
he hud governed India during twenty years as the 
Tic«'gciTnt of Shuhab-u(I-din and his successor. 

Ue was suceneded by his son Aram, a prince of 
no capacity, who, after reigning only a twclvc- 
montli, was dethroned by his bi‘other-iu-law Al- 
tunisli (1211). 

Shems-ud-iUn Altumsli Kad also been a Turkish 
slave. It was said that he was of a noble family, 
and, like tho patriarch Joseph, was sold out of envy 
byhisow’u bivthrcn. He was purclioscd hy Khutb- 
ud-din for 50,000 pieces of ailvcr — a proof of hia 
great talents nnd capacity. He rose rapidly Ihroiigli 
difTd'ent stations, and at the time of his revolt ho 
was governor of Bahar. Thmigh n good number 
of his brother olfiecrs had invited him to occupy 
the throne, iiiuny others wern opposed to him, and 
hia elcvaiion coat him a battle. Eldoz also, being 
driven out of Ghuzni by tho KbarisntiauB, attempted 
to obtain posscBsiun of India, but he was derented 
and captuiTd by Altumsb (1215), and he ended his 
days in captivity. 

In was during the reigu of Altumsh that the 
celebrated Chingiz Khan, having united the various 
tribes of Moguls aud Tatars under bis dominion, 

5 There hoe been fU'cat confiiaion made betveen tlie 
Mon|;olB or MokuIm, and the Tatars. The difllTciicc has 
been explained by Schmidt: see Ihihlcn Uob alte Indien, 
1. lOl.^The tenub with Chiuglt; Khfin, who 

namril the broad-faced, flnt-jiosod, ycllovr-skinned race, who 
conquered Chiou and other countries, Kukli-Mcngliul, 
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began to spread dcvastatimi over Asia. He bum 
like a storm over Kharism, whose sultan had mur- 
dered his ambasaadors, defeated his troops with 
immense slaughter! and reduced all his dominions. 
In the pursuit of that sultan's gallant eon and 
successor Jellal-ud-din, the Moguls, we arc told, 
passed the Indus, and on tbeii* return, with the 
barbarity characteristic of them, ns proviaiona were 
running short, tlioy massacred 10,(KK) ludian pri- 
soners rather thau give thorn their liberty. 

Albimsh reduced to obedience all the Moham- 
medan chiefs in India who aimed at independeiieo. 
In the coiiriie of his reign he subdued Malwa, 
which had been ^tluTto unassailcd, and he thus 
was paramount lord of the whole of India north of 
tho ocean and the Vindhya mountains, witli, of 
course, more or lo«w of authority according to local 
and other circumstances. lie dibd in 123G after a 
reign of twenty-five yeai's • 

Altiimsh WHH succcodcd by his son Rukm-ud- 
din. Unlike his gallant siix*, the new monarch 
gave himself up to the society of dancing women, 
players, and htiffoous, leaving affairs of stato tt* his 
inotliur. This w’uinaii, who had been a Turkish 
bIav<‘, acted wiJi such cruelty, putting, for ex- 
ample, to death the females of Altunish's hAri;m 
(pniliably her former rivals), that a rebellion 
speedily broke out, which ended iu the deposition 
and death of Itukin-ud-din after n roigii of only 
Huvoii inuiiths, and (an event almost unique in the 
Mulianmicdan Hast) the elevation to the tlirone of 
Itur.ia the eldest daughter of Altmimh. 

Sultana Itusia," says Fcriehta, "was endowed 
with every )^rmccly virtue, and those who scruti- 
niao liof actions most seventy, will find in her no 
fault but that site was a woman." Her father had 
jierceived and fostered her talents, ainl he used 
even to commit tho regency to her during his ab- 
sence ill war. “ He saw his sous," he said, “giving 
theiiiHeivus up to wine, women, gaming, and the 
worship of the winds (i.t-. flattery), and therefore 
thought the govoi'umeiit too heavy for their shoul- 
ders u» bear, \iliile Itezia, though a woman, had 
tiie head and Jiesi't of a man, and was better tlign 
twenty such sons," 

The sultana changed her dress, assumed the 
royal robes, and each day eat in public, giving 
audienuu and adniuiisteriug justice. A party 
headed by the late vizir, however, opposed her ele- 
vation, and even defeated a body of lier troops ; 
hut she siicceeiled in sowing diseord among the 
chiefs, and the confederacy dissolved and melted 
away. She might now, pcrhajis, have enjoyed a 
long and jirosperous reign, had she not been sub- 
ject to a defect which seems inherent in women 
iiivcstcd with sovereign pow'ur — she had a favourite. 
This man, iiaTiiod Jummul, had been originally on 
Abyssiiiiun slavo, and was consequently dark of 
hue as coiiipai-ed with the Afghdn and Turkish 
officers. She made liim first Muster of tlio Horso, 
and then^ elevated him to the important post of 
Amir-ubOmrd {CofHmaHf/<T of Cornmamitm), or 
Commauder-iu-Ciuef of her army. 1 1 is not said, 

». e. Iloaveiily People; and those tribes of Upper Asia, who 
were subject to them, Tatar, i. e. Tributary. These last were 
chiefly Turks, a portion of the fair Caucasian race. Turk 
anil Tatar arc, thoTcfnrc, nearly equivalent. In our OoIIIiich 
of History ip. 305 ), foUowing Klaproth, we asseitcd the 
direct contrary. 


however, that she indulged him in an^ improper 
familiarity ; the only charge made against her is, 
that she allowed him to lift her to her horse. 

A Turkish chief named Altfinia was the first to 
rebel. The queeiimarchedngainBthim 3 buther army 
mutinied. Jummul was slain and herself made a 
prisoner, and delivered into die bands of the rt.bel. 
Her brother Dehram was then placed on the throne, 
but the cautivc cmjiress, meanwhile, become the 
wife of Altunia, and at tlie head of on army they 
advanced to Delhi to recover the thivine. Vurtune, 
however, proved adverse, and they were forced to 
seek safety in flight. At the bead of a second aimy 
Hckia again advanced to Delhi ; hut her troojie, 
eoinposed of ludiuns, were, as Ferishta observes, uo 
match for the Tatars in the service of Dehram ; 
they were defeated, and the queen and her husband 
being taken in the pursuit were barbarously put to 
deatJi (123f>). 

The reigns of Dehram and his siiecessor Mnsdud 
offtT little to intonwt. During the reign of the 
latter (1244) the Moguls made an iiTuption from 
Urn north-east through Tibet into JJengal, tlie only 
invasion of India on iliat side which histoiy re- 
ctfwls ®. •! 

The throne now came to Nasir-ud-diii, a grand- 
son of Altumsh (124fi) who had been thrown into 
prbion on that luouareh's death, where he remained 
tiQ ndeosed by Mnsatid, who sent him os governor 
to Damj. The wisdom and policy which lie exhi- 
hitod iu this ufiicc rocoinmeiided him, it is said, to 
the Omrubs, by whom he was placed on tho vacant 
; throne. He gave the office of vizir to Chyas-ud^ 

I din Hulbun, a maw of great talent, who had taken 
aw neiivoj>art in all tho commotions of the late 
I reigns. The reign of this prince, which lasted 
twenty years, jiresents tho usual series insurrcc- I 
I tionB of vassals, intrigues of courts, and Mogul iii- 
I vosions. Ifo died in without heirs, aud tho j 
tbroue was occupied l>y the vizir Bulbun. ^ 

We aro told c»f Nasir-ud-din, that when he w.’is 
a prisoner he used to 8(ij)pnrt liiinself by copying 
books, and that he even coiituiued to do so when 
suited on Uie throne. One day, as he was slinwing a 
Kurdn of his own writing to one of his Oinralis, 
the latU'r pointed out a word which liv said was 
wrong, the king nssentrd and drow a circle round 
t/ie word. When the Oiiii-ah was gone he began 
to efface Uie circle. "I knew,” said be tuone who was 
present, ** that the word was right, but J thought it 
betUT to erase it than to hiuch the heart of a poor 
man by bringing him to sliamo." 

This priuee had no concubines, and only one 
wife, whom he made do nil the housewifery hoi'self. 
Oue day she complained to him that she had biinied 
her fingcrH baking broad, and requested to have a 
maid to assist hep • but ho voplied, that ho was 
only a trustee for the state and would hurdcu it 
with no needless expenses. He exhorted her to 
persevere in her duty, aud God would roword her. 

Ghyas-ud-din Bulbun was a Turk by birth, and 
related to the emperor Altumsli. When a youth 
ho was taken a prisoiKT by the Mogulh, and carried 
to Bagdad to be sold as a slave. He was there 
purchased by a man of piety and Icaniing, who, on 

« Mill Beems to doulit the truth of thii Btatt^ment; but, os 
'WilBou ohkervcB, It is not Iona bIucc Nepal was invaded by 
s Chinese army. As wc proceed, we ihall find an Indian 
army vent to Invade China. 
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disooveriiig wlio lie was, brought him to Delhi sod 
presented him to Altumsh, by whom he was libe- 
rally remunerated. AUumah gave Bulbun one of 
his d&itghters in marriage after be had advauoed 
him through a serleB of officca, civil and military. 

• On the &roTic Bulbun proved a tyrant. In the 
time of Altumsh forty of the principal elavoa, of 
whom he was one, had entered into a compact for 
mutual support, and must of them had attained to 
iiigh stations. He now wished to pat an end to 
such a system, and he contrived to make away with 
his surviving confederates. He laid it down as a 
' rule to confer office only on men of family, and he 
even avoided all converse with men of low origin. 
JIc also made it a rule to exclude Hindoos from 
office. He established rigorous game-laws, aud, as 
in his youth he hail exceeded in the use oi wine, bo 
now prohibited even moderate indulgence in it. In 
casea of rebvlliou he punished not merely the 
loaders, but even their meanest followers. 

The ravages of the Moguls had extended ao far 
and wide, that there were few royal houses in Asia 
of which there wore not members reduced to 
poverty aud driven into exile. Many of theso 
prine^ sought refuge, where almost alone it was to 
be found, at the court of Dulbiin. The men of 
letters also re])uircd thither, and by their presence 
gave lustre to the palace of hia eldest son, Moham- 
med, who loved and encouraged litcraturo. But the 
empei*or*s second son Kera was a man of pleasure, 
and Aiff palaee was the resort of players, niusicians, 
and bufliioiiB. 

The lliudoo population of the region between the 
Jumnah and Ganges, and southwards, had never 
been completely subdued, and their plundering ex- 
cursions hod now buuome very serious evils. Bul- 
huii directed his forces against them, and slaugh- 
tered them without mercy, and he cut down, to tho 
extent of a hundred miloji, the forests wliich afforded 
them a retreat. Tdgral, the governor of Ueiignl, 
having ossuuied indcpcndeuce, was at first success- 
ful against the troops sent to reduce him. J3ut the 
emperor, though nearly in his eightieth year, took 
the field against him in pci'Hon (12115), and the 
rebel was spi>cdily defeated and slain, 'i'he venge- 
ance of Bulbun was poured forth unsparingly on 
his adherents, and peojile of nil ranks were exe- 
cuted. 

WJiile Bulbun was engaged in suppressing rebel- 
lion in the cast, his gallant son Muhammod had tho 
charge of defending the west against tho invasions 
of the Moguls. One orniy he defeated and drove 
off, but soon another appeiived ; and, ihonglt tlic 
prince gained a complete victory over it, ho was 
slain in tho pursuit by a party of the enemy’s horse. 
The loss of this his best and ablest son, joined with 
tho cares and anxieties of state, proved too much 
for the nature of Bulbun, stern and i*uggod an it 
wan, and he sank beneath die stroke of fate (1280). 
The Omrahs placed on the throne Ky Kubdd, tlio 
son of Bakarra Khan the governor of Bengal, ono 
of the sons of Bulbun. 

Ky Kob&d, a youth of cichtccn, wa^ devoted to 
pleasure; ** he delighted in lovo and in the wteiety 
of silver-bodiod damsels witli musky tresses.*’ The 
nobles, swayed by the example of tfie innnarch, 
gave a loose to enjoyment, and dissoluteness and 
luxury every wJierc prevailed. TJio vixir Nix&m- 
ud dill, hoping ovonluidly to secure the crown for 
himself, oiieouragcd his young sovereigii in all lus 


I excesses; and, in order to alienale the affections of 
the Turkish soldiery from him, by infusing into his 
mind doubts of their fidelity, he persuaded him to 
invite their chiefs to a banquet and there to mas- 
sacre them. 

Bakarra Kh&n, hearing how matters were going 
on at cf>urt, advancod at the head of bis army, in 
order to put things on a better footing. The em- 
peror, induced by his vizir, advanced to oppose him. 
When the armies wero in presence, the father 
sought an intorview with his son, which was granted 
in spite of tlie efforts of tho vizir, who reeved, 
iiowever, to make it as humiliating ^ possible to 
Bakarra Khan. This prince submitted to every 
thing till, having cuiuo into tlic roy*al presence and 
made several obeisances, he saw the king still sit- 
ting unmoved on his throne. Overcome by this 
uttermost murk of filial disrespect, ho burst into 
tears. Ky Kubdd, whose nature, like that of most 
voluptuaries, was weak rather than bad, was over- 
come. licgardlesB of his vizir's injunctionB, he 
sprang from the throne, and ran to cast himself ut 
bis father's feet ; his father caught him, and they 
fell weeping on each other's neck, and all present 
were affected at tho sight. But this effect was only 
transient, and Bakan'a Khan, after several inter- 
views, finding the vizir's infiuenco nut to bo sub- 
verted by peaceful means, returned to Bengal, 
leaving hia son to his fate. 

'Jlmt fate was not long delayed. Ky Kob&d 
spnedily deslroyed his constitution by debauchery, 
and, viewing his vizir as the cause of his ruiu, ho 
had him taken off by poison. The reins of goveni- 
ment, which he was unablo to hold liiiuself, became 
tho Rubjeot of contest among tlie lending Omrnhs, 
of whom lliere were two parties, namely, tbu Turks 
and the Afgh&ns ; and it ended in the triumph of 
the latter, the assamiiiMtioti of ICy Kubad, aud the 
elovatiou to tlie throne of Jvllal-ud-din Khiiji 
(1288). The unfortunate Ky Kobad had roignM 
only two years. 
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Jellal-vd-din was seventy years of age when be 
waa placed on tho throne of India. Mildness and 
benevolence, almost vices in an Eastern inuiutrcli, 
distinguished his clmracter. lie parduned rcholn, 
he lightly punished ollcnders ; hence the frame of 
government was relaxed, governors withheld their 
tributes, bands uf robbers were collected, aud the 
roads became insecure. 

It was in tlic reign of this monarch that the 
Moslem conquests were extended into the Duckan, 
which, during the three centuries tliat the Mohani- 
modans had been in Indiit, had I'emained hitherto 
unnssailcd. The emperor’s nephew, Ala-ud-din, 
wi\fi of a very ditlercnt character from himself. 
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Having acted against insurgents in liundelcuud and 
M&lwa, and gained booty and colluctod troops, lie 
act out (1294) at the head of only 8000 men from 
KaiTah (between the Jumnah and (jangco), the 
scat of his government, and traveming tlie great 
forest which spreads thence into tile Dockao^^lic 
n^^clied EHchpur in 13oi-ar uiioppiisud ; for he pre- 
tniidud that he had quitted the service of his uncle 
in disgust, and wus going to enter that of a Hindoo 
mjah. He tiicn turned westwards, and soon ap- 
poantd bufoiv Dcdgiri(ii(iwD<)uletabdd),the capit^ 
of the Maratta country, which was the main object 
of the expedition. li<» found tho rajali Kamded 
nearly uiipreparoi} for defence. Tlie town was 
takou and |)iltugud, the rajah having retired, after n 
hrief rcHistaiire, witii what men be could collect, to 
tho adjoining nearly impregnable hill-fort. Jlore 
lie WHN besiegt'd by AI4-ud-diii, who gave out that 
Ills tnsipH were only the advance guard of the army 
of tlio king ; and the timid rajah had actually evn- 
ohided a treaty fur Hurivndcr, when his sun re- 
turned with an army which he had hastily collected, 
and attacked the besiegers, in reliance on his su- 
periority of iiumlicrs. Victory, h<iwever, remained 
with Ala-ud-din, who now raised his terms ; but 
the rajah rufsilvcd to hold out, expecting his allies 
to conio to his aid. Just then, however, it was 
discovoi'cd that, in tlieir haste (u victual the fort, 
they liad taken sacks of salt in nuMtake fur sacks 
of grain, and that, in eonsequenco, their provisions 
wore nearly niii out. An immediate surmidcr 
was the result, with tho delivery uf an iinnicusc 
quantity of money and ) 0 wels, and the rosignutiou 
of Elichpdr and its dependencies. AR-ud-diu 
then relin'd through Ouidesh to Mulwn. 

Tins cxpeilition, when the smallness of the force 
and the diflicultius of the route through muunhuiM 
and forests arc considered, places tho military 
tnleiits of Ala-ud-diii in a liigli rank. It is nmcli, 
thereloi*e, to ho iN'gi'i'tted that treasuii to Ids excel- 
lent uncle shoiiUl have been united with them. 
My feigiiiiig fear of the king’s rcsentmont for having 
thus acted without his orders, lie induced the un- 
suspicious old man to come nliiiost alone to Kairali. 
Ah\>iid-(liii fell ut his feet ; the king raised him, 
and WHS patting him on tlie elieek and ulTectionately 
repruauhing him for having distrusted an uncle 
who Inid reoi'etl him and wlio loved him as his own 
ehild, uhrn, on a signal, n-Hsiissitis posted for the 
purpose rushed forth and stahlu'd him to tho lie'art. 
His head was thvii Htuck on a spuor aud euiTicd 
through the camp and city (1295). Ala ud-diii 
fniiliwilh iiKHumed the royal digjuty, and, having 
gotten the late king’s family iuU) his handb, he put 
his two Biviis t() death. 

FiMm the vigorous eliaracter of Ahi-nd-din, it 
may easily he iiderri'd tliut his reign was glorious 
ill war; hut his internal udininhtiutioii nas nlso 
hencHeia), and general pmspcrily ])revailed among | 
his subjects. His lirst I'xpediiiini m'hh against 
GuKeraU which now for the Hret lime was ]H'rina- 
nontly cimquercd. J^'or some yeaiw then he was 
harasKt'd witli Mogul invasions, (hie of these, 
apparently aiming at coiiqnest vaihcr than ]iluiuler I 
«iB liiiherto, rt'ached Delhi, dn\ing the Indian | 
aiiny :ind llie pcojdo of the couiiti'}' into that city | 
iH'fore it (1298). The pressure of famine cnnsisl j 
thereby made A)il-iid-din give up his plan of acting ! 
oil the defensive, and lead out his truups to adieu, i 
I ' See above, p. 2. | 


I The talents, it is said, of his general Zafar Kh&ii 
secured him tJio victory ; but the services of this 
\ able man had already dnwn on him tho jealousy 
of the lung and liis brother Alif Kh4n ; and, the 
latter leaving him unsapjiorted in the pursuit, a 
party of tho Moguls turned and cut to pieces him 
and the small detachment that attended him. 
During the following seven years Mogul invasions 
I wei’e I'eiiewed at various intervals, but without 
I success ; they then ceased to occur for many 
years. 

Though liarassofl with these Mogul invasions, 
Ala-ud-uiii hod still his thoughts turned toward llic 
Deckan ; and wlicn at last they had censed he 
sent a force against the rajah uf Dc6giri, who had 
williheld his tribute (1«HM»), Tho commander of 
thit> army was a eunuch named Mnlik KAfdr, who 
having been taken from liis master, a merchant in 
Guxerkt, had come into the )>OHResRion of the king, 
wliosu favour ho speedily won, and he, of course, rose 
to the highest offices, witli also, of course, the aver- 
sion and hatred of the nobles. On this expedition 
he actinl with vigour, and the rsjah was forced to 
submit and accompany him to Delhi, where, how- 
ever, he was received with favour and dismissed 
w'itii honours. 

The following incident occurred on this occasion. 
At the time of the invasiou of GuzenU the rajali 
having flod, his wife, named Caulu Devi, had been 
made a piiMiuer and placed in the har6m of AI4- 
ud^dlu, with whom she speedily biN^ame a great 
favourite. Healing of tins expedition, she requested 
Umt every eflbrt might be made to obtain posBOB- 
aion of licr daughter, Ddvvnl Devi, who was with her 
fallier, the exiled rajah. Alp Khan, the governor of 
Guzevdt, was uceordiugly directed to attend to 
this oftair, and, liaviiig tried in vain tho cfTcct 
of ii(>gnliation, he marched his troops agaiust 
the rnjali. Dewnl Devi had been sought in inoF- 
riuge by tlic son of llani Deo of Dco^ri, but the 
llajpiit prince liiid disdained to bestow tlie band of 
his daiightiT on a Muratta. Now, however, devill- 
ing it the lesser evil, lio gave his consent, and uent 
her off under ebcurt to Deogiri. His troops wvro 
defeated by Alp Khan, but that iivuiled nothing, 
as the princess wiuh gone ; and be had arrived 
williin a day's 'uiurc]i uf Deogiri, where he was to 
join Kafiir, when a party of liis men, having gone 
to view tho wondcrJul caverns of Kllurn, fell in 
with tho princcHs's cHcort, and captured her with- 
out knowing who she wuu. Alp Khan lost no time 
in conveying her to DiOhi, and the king’n eldest 
son, struck w'itli her niicoiniiion beauty, miule her 
I ere long his wife. This incident, Mr. Elphiuutuno 
I obbOTVes, is reinarUablc, as showing tho inter- 
\ mixture which li.id already taken place between 
' the Hindoos and MoliainmcdunH, and also ns lead- 
I iug to tho first mention of the caves uf Klku'a. 

I Kafur aftenv.’trds (1899) invaded Toling.'iim, took 
the sti-ong fort of Warangi'd, before which an expe- 
dition sent by way of Ilougal had failed, ainl made 
the rajuli tributary. Tho fulluwiiig year lie marched 
against the rnjah of Canmta, whom he defeated and 
made a prisoner. 11c reduced the wliulc eastern 
poi’t of this torrilory as far souLli as tlie spot 
named Adam's-briilge, opposite the islu of Ceylon, 
In tho year 1312, Kafur again entered the Deckan, 
where he put tho reigning rajah of Deogiri to death, 
and reduced the country to more complete subjeu- 
tiuu. 
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The constitution of AU-ud-diii had now been 
worn out by intemperance and luxury, aud the in- 
fluence of K&fdr over him was unbounded. This 
able but unprincipled man now ventured to raise 
his eyes to the tl^na With tills view ho sought 
•to alienate the mind of the king from his children 
by representing thorn as plotting agsinst liis life ; 
lie also laboured to remove or destroy every man 
of rank or influence who he thought might stand 
in his way. Ho had succeeded in causing tho 
queen ai{d the two eldest princes to be cast into 
prison, and he had obtained an order to make away 
with Alp Kli&n, when, rebellions having broken out 
in Ghzerdt and the Deckaii, the tidings threw the 
king into such paroxysms of rage as brought him to 
tho bnnk of tho grave, and Kdriiv is said to have 
accelerated his end by poison (1316). A14-ud-din 
had reigned twenty-one years. 

Ono of tho acts of tliis monarch was the maseaere 
of the Mogul converts. At various tiines bodies of 
these men liad been induced to embi'ace the klo- 
hammedan faith, and to enter the imperial service. 
At all times they have proved turbulent and inso- 
lent. Ala-ud-diu, aware of their character, suddenly 
disch^ged the whole of them from his service, but 
without any apparent cause. Driven to deapem- 
tion at seeing themselves thus deprived of the 
means of living, some of tlicm conspired to assassi- 
nate him. The plot, however, was discovered, and 
the king, without making any inquiry, ordered the 
whole of them (15,000, it is said), guilty and inno- 
cent alike, to be mabsacred and tbcii* families to be 
sold for slavcH. 

Kafdr produced a real or fictitious will of tho 
late monarch, appointing his infant son Omar to bo 
king, with K&fdr for his guardian ; and he imme- 
diately caused the eyes of the two chLcst princes to 
ho put out, and sent assassins to muider Mobdrik, the 
third eon. But they wei'c induced to H]iarci hts life, 
and, KafOr licing shortly after )nit to death by a 
conspiiucy of tlie royal guards, MubArik ascended 
tho throne without opposition, lie pixivod a sensual, 
bloody tyTant, devoted to the lowest debaueliericB, 
and placiug the whole of his confidence in a con- 
verted Jiindoo named Khusru KhAn. This man, 
after cfliecting the conquest of Malabar, against 
which he hod heeu aent, and briughig tUeucc a 
large treasure, proceeded to destroy tlie nobles or 
drive them from court, and lie filled tho capital 
with Jiindoo troops of his own caste, lie then j 
(1321) ventured oil the deed ho had long projected ; i 
ho Diurdcrc'd liis master and all the members of 
the royal family, and mounted the tliroue iiimsclf*. | 
But GhAzi Khuu Tughlak, the g<ivernor of the | 
PunjAb, refused to yield obedience to him, and, | 
marching to l')elhi with his disciplined troops, he | 
put an end to his life and i*eign. As there was no | 
surviving member of the liouso of Khilji, Tdghlak 
himself, with the general consent of the people, { 
aasumed tho royal dignity. | 

The new monarch was the sou of one of Dul bun’s \ 
Turkish slaves by an Indian motlicr. Ilis I'eign | 
commenced without blame, and during its short ! 
period proved vigorous and beneficent. I 

" *'Tho nrniy,” lays PerUhta, “now remained to be I 
bribed) who loved nothing better than a revolution ; for they j 
bad always, upon Bueban occasion, a donation of six monltu' j 
pay. Immediately divided from, the treasury.’’ Mill notices I 
the Bimilar conduct of the preelorlnii giinrds at Home, sa aa 
instance of the Blmilarity of military dcBpolUms. 


An expedition into tho Deckan, led by the king’s 
eldest son JCina KbAii, proved unsuccefisful. Ho 
was unable to take the fort of Warungol; disease 
broke out in his camp ; some of his officers with 
their men deserted ; ho was pursued on his retreat 
to DcAgiri with great slaughter by the Hindoos, 
and he reached Delhi with only 3000 men. Tho 
next year he was more successful, for ho took 
Warangdl and made the rajah a prisoner. 

Tho king hitnsclf now proceeded in person to 
Bengal (1324), where Bakorra Khan, the eon of 
Bulbuu, still held the government, and the uso of 
royal omaincnls was conceded to him by the son 
of his fatlier’s furmor slave. As Toghlak approached 
Uie capital on his return, he was received by Iiia 
ehlest son in a splendid wooden pavilion erected 
for tile occasion. During the ceremouies, the build- 
ing happened to give way, and the king and his 
second and favonrite son were killed by the fall ; 
thd eldest son, chancing to be absent at the time, 
escaped. It is certainly possible that the casualty 
may have been accidental, but the probability is so 
strongly on the other side os, in our opinion, to 
amount almost to certainty. 

JAna, on mounting the tlirone, took the name of 
Sh&h Mohammed. He celebrated his accossion 
with great magnificence, distributing gifts iu tlio 
utmost profusion to his friends anil to men of 
letters. Ho was himself tho most learned and 
eloquent prince of his time j versed in langungcs, 
literature, and philosophy ; regular, and even auh- 
tero in his religious observances ; abstinent from 
wino and from pleasure *, bravo and generous in 
the field aud in the court. But all these noble 
qualities, which mado him tho subject of admiru- 
tiou, wore rendered of no value by a porvorsity of 
mind bordering on insanity, and an utter disregard 
for human suffering in tlio pursuit of his wild 
schemes of ambition. 

In the coinmenccnicnt of liis roign, he com- 
pleted the conquest of the Deckan. Seeing then 
no object for his ambition iu Judin, he resolved to 
bocoino the conqueror of Persm, and oven of China. 
For the first ho nasembled a large army, which, 
after it had consumed his treasures, dispcrsc^d for 
want of pay, aud plundered and wastud the coun- 
try. lu order to the uivnslou of China, a body of 
! JOO.OOQ horse were sent through tlic Himalaya 
' niotiiitaiiis to prc>pare the way for the main army. 
This force, wc are told, reached the frontiers of 
diiiia, but found there awaiting it so large an 
army, that, fearing to encounter it, it turned and 
commenced its rctiTat. It endured even more tlian 
the coJauiilies incident to such a course. It was 
fallun on by the mountaineers, slaughtered by tho 
pursuing cnomy, exhausted by vrant of provisions, 
drenebed by tremendous mins, ond entangled in 
impervious jungles. At tbo end of fifteen days 
faiu’dly a man survived, and thus terminated the 
isaguiHccnt project of the conquest uf China. 

I'o recruit his sliattcrod finances, Mohammed 
liad now recourso to a novel expedient. Hu had 
heard of the paper money of China (to which coun- 
^ tho invention la due), and he resolved to imitate 
it, for which purpose no issued copper tokens as 
reprcsentativcB of particular sums of money. But 
Mohammed was not aware that, for the success of 
a project of this kind, there must be confidence in 
tho good faith and solvency of the government, 
and he found that, with all lus power, ho could not 
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force Ilia tokens into fp^neiu) circulatirjiD. lie did 
abundance of mischief, and caused con^dcrabie 
distress b/ the experiment, but bis finances re- 
muned as emharrassed os ever. Ho tlien in* 
cnuiscd the taxes, and the husboDdmen, driven 
to desperation, left their lands and fled to the 
woods. The infuriated monarch, resolved to 
have at least revenge, used then to order out his 
troops as if for a grand hunt, surround a tract of 
country with them, gradually narrow the circle, 
and finally slaughter all the peasants within it like 
beasts of game or prey. The natural consequence 
was fumiiiu ^nd its attendant evils. 

RoboDioiis followed. 7'he revolts in the Punjab 
and in Malwa were easily crushed, but the gover- 
nor of llengtti became and remained independent 
(lti40). Thu Hindoo states of the Dockan mostly 
flung off tl)e Mohammedan yoke. A rebellion in 
thm country being beaded by his own nepbew, who 
when taken was flayed alive, the king marched 
thither in person, and he a’na so pleased with Uic 
site of Dedgiri, that he resolved to make it Ins 
capital. Forthwith the whole of the inhabitants of 
Delhi wore ordered to quit their homes and hasten 
to peo])lo this town, to which he gave the name of 
IhiulctabAd. Twice, then, he jicriniitud thorn to 
return to Delhi, and twice he forced them bock to 
the Dcckau, oucc in the very midst of a fanunc. 
This plan, too, after causing misery and death to 
thousands, proved an utter failure. Sucli are the 
caprices of despotism. 

Tho number of Moguls in the eerviee of the 
Indian monarebs had centtiuudly gone on increas- 
ing, and they now formed a large portion of the 
imperial army. A body of these troops quartered 
ill Guzcr&C having revolted, Mohammed marched 
against tliein. They retirod into t)ie Deckaii, and 
seized on DouletubAd. The king came and be- 
sieged that town, and he had nearly reduced 
when news uf dishirbaiices iii Guzerat drew him 
thither, luid he loft tho conduct of the siege to one 
of hie (^mrahs. But the Moguls defeated this gene- 
ra), and drove liiiu into Malwa, and bofun: AIo- 
haminod could march against tlicm lie fell sick and 
died (1351), after a reign of twunty-HCVcn years. 

it was during the I'eigii of Shah Mohammed 
that the Moorish traveller Ibii Datuta visited 
India. Mohammed made him a judge with a most 
liberal salary, and afterwards sent him on an em- 
bassy to China. 

On the death of Mohammed, the Moguls re- 
turned to tlie Dcckan, and there established on 
iiidcpundciit kingdom. Their first king was one of 
their chiefs, named Ismael, an Afghan by birth, 
who shortly after resigned iu favour of Zufiir Kh&n, 
ono of his ablest officers. This man, whose origi- 
nal name was ILusflun, was also an Afgh&n. He 
had been, it is said, the slave or servant of a 
Dnunln astrologer at Delhi, and one day, as he 
was ploughing a piece of land whicli tliu Bramio 
had given him, he turned up a treasure ; he told 
his master, who informed the king, by whom llus- 
sun was made commander of ono hundred horse. 
The Bramin predicted to him a brilliant career, 
stipulating to be his minister when he should be 
king of the Deckaa. The prophecy, as we have 
seen, came to ])nss, and Ziiffir kept his word with 
the Ui'amiii. This monarch died (1357) after n 
reign of eleven years, during which he extended 
Ilia dominion over the greater part of the Deckon, 


The title which he mounted the tlffoiie was 
AiA-ud-din Hussun Gungoo Bahmanee, firam which 
last his dynasty was denominated, 

Sh4h Mohammed was succeeded by his nepbew 
Firhz-ud-din. This monarch acknowledged the 
independence of the kingdoms of Bengal and thor 
Dockan; he made excellent financial and legal 
regulations ; ho constructed a great number of 
public works, such as bridges, baths, inns, hos- 
pitals, mosks, tanks, etc. The most consideniblo 
of these was the canal, named after him, /rom the 
river Jumnali to the GAgnr, a portion of which has 
been restored in our own days, to tho infinite ad- 
vantage of tlie odjoiiiiug districts. 

Firuz died in tbo year 1366 ; and in the six 
following yean four princes of the house of Tdghlak 
Buceessively occupied the throne. In the reign of 
the last of these princes, named MahmAd, several 
of tho provinces assumed independence ; and, 
finally, a Mogul invasion, such as India had never 
yet witnessed, swept over and devasted tho country. 
We have seen the hoi'des that roam the plains of 
Central Asia, united under Chingiz KhAn, spread 
devastation and misery around almost to tlio bounds 
of the earth. A similar scourge now arose to afflict 
the world, in the person of Timikr (commonly called 
Tamerlane), who, though by birth a Turk and a 
Muftsulniaii liy religion, was able, through his su- 
ftcrior talents, to combine Turks and Moguls, and 
run a career of conquest and spoliation nearly 
equal to that of (^hingiz. 

India, which had oseaped the arms of the Mogul 
conqueror, was destined to bo the prey of Timiir. 
In tlie year 1396 this prince’s grandson. Peer 
Mohammed, having reduced the AfghAns of the 
uumutainfi of &oUinAn, crossed tho Indus, and laid 
siege to Multun. Timur himself, then taking the 
same route with Alexander, .along, as we may term 

tlie high-mad to India, crossed the inr>ux)tfiinB of 
lliiuloo CukIi, and reached CAbul. Instvotl, how- 
ever, of taking, like tlmt conqueror, the direct line 
of the river Cabul, he moved southwards tlirough 
tho Tnoiintnins (probably along the course of the 
Kurruui) into llunuu, crossed the Indus and the 
Jcluin, and luarclicd down the banks uf this river to 
tile city of Tiilunib.a. Helevicd ahon-vy contiibution 
on this city, which then was sacked, and ila inhabi- 
tants lunssacrt'd by his soldiers— without his orders 
we are assured ; for such was the fate of most 
cities that ho took; the troops of this most sovere 
and despotic of coinmaiiders, strangely on such 
occBfiiouB venttiiing to fling off the yoke of obe- 
dience, and never being punished for it ! 

Being joined by his grandson, frr>m MultAn, 
Timfir crossed the Garra, or Sutlej, and directed 
bis march aertms the Sandy Desert, in nearly a 
straight line for Delhi, taking in his w'ay Adjudin 
and Butu£r, the people of wliicJi last town were 
maBsacred by mislake, as usual. The Indian army 
was defeated under the walls of DcOhi, tho king 
sought refuge in GuzerAt,and Timfir W'as proclaimed 
emperor of India. The usual course of events took 
place in Delhi. Heavy contributions were levied 
fur the monarch, his troops began to plunder, somo 
rosistance was offered, and this led to a general 
massacre and conflagration. During five days 
Tiindr remained a tranquil spectator of all ^ese 
atrocities, engaged in celebrating a feast in honour 
of his victory. When his troops were glutted with 
blood and plundei*, he gave orders for the march, 
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and on the day precedinj; his departure in the 
stately mnsk, erected by Shdh Firus on the banks 
of the JuDinah, ‘‘he offered up to the Divine 
Majesty the nnoere and hunMe irihute of tjraUfnl 
pravte.** 

• Laden with plunder, and dra^^io^ myriads of 
captives with him of all ranks, and of both sexes, 
lie moved northwards to Meerut, where, as usual, 
there was a general massacre. He then crossed 
the Ganges, and marched to whera that river 
leaves the monnt.ains, near Hardwar, and then 
westwards, along the foot of the mountains os far 
ns Jummoo, north of Lahore ; he then turned to 
the south, and leaving India by the usual route, 
proceeded to mnko preparations for marching into 
Anterior Asia, to encounter the Ottoman sultan 
llayazid. His visitation of India, which lasted 
about a year, had been liko that of a destroying 
angel ; he left behind him anarchy, famine, and 
pestilence. 

Mahmdd returned to Delhi, but he could recover 
no authority. After his death (1412) tho govern- 
inont was administered in an iin(>orfeet manner, 
m the name of Timur, by Khizr Khan, the gover- 
nor tlie Punjab. As Khizr was a Syud, or 
descendant of the Prophet, the dynasty of himself 
I and his three successors is named that of the 
■ SyudH. 

Tho limits of the empire, under these princes, 
were rednued almost to the capital ; and AU-nd- 
din, the last of thorn, was glad to 1 ‘csign the throne 
j to Bnhldl KhsJi Lodi, the possessor of the Pun- 
j&h, and iH'tirc to rind4yuii,a town about 100 mllea 
cost of Delhi (1460). 

nehidl belonged to the Afghan tribe of L6di. 

; His grandfather, Ibrahim, was a wealthy merchant, 

I wliu rc|imrod to the court of Sh4h Pivuz, by whoui 
' he was appointed governor of Multan. His sons 
I rime to power and eoinniiind ; and his grandson 
I iniulo hiiivself master of the Punj&h, when tho 
‘ feeble Syuds attempted to destroy the Lodi family ; 
niid the last of (hem, os wc have seen, was obliged 
to resign to him the tluMiie of Delhi. During an 
active reign of thirty-nine years, Dehlol gave to 
I the empire once move ri’apoctahle limits. It now 
j ro.aehnd the llimulnya uii die north, the Ganges 
I iiud llon&res on tho east. 

i FiTislita relates, that while Bohldl was yet a 
I young man, and in a ]iriv»te station, his future 
, dignity had been prophetically unnouiieed to him. 
Ah he was paying his respeets one day to a re- 
nowned Dervish, tlio latter, while Beliloi was sit- 
' ting before Iiim, cried out, in a fit of eiithusiaBm, 

' “ Who will give me two thonaand rupees for the 
I empire of Delhi I ” Jiehldl replied, tliat ho had 
i only sixteen hundred in the world, but that ho 
; would give Ihcni ; and, sending for tlioni, he pre- 
sented them to the holy man, who, laying liin hand 
; on bis heiul, saluted him king. Belilol, when ridi- 
I euled by hiB comrades for his fully, replied, that 
*‘if tho thing came to piiAs, he had made a cheap 
! purchaHe ; if imt, (ho bloHsing of a holy iiiau could 
I do him no liariii.” When he attained the empire, 

I he dividod his ti*oasuros among liis friends, and 
I lived with them on terms of the greatest familmrity. 

He very rai'ely could ho induced to mount his throne, 

! saying, that was enough for him that tho world 
I knew he was a king, wi(Luut his making a vain 
' parade of royalty.*' Though not learned, he patro- 
: nised literature, and was liberal to men of letters. 


Seconder L6di, the son and successor of Behlol, 
was aJso a man of talent, and in general, just and 
liberal. It is, however, in his reign, that we first 
meet with religious bigotry exercised against the 
Hindoo religion ; for it is remarkable, how tolerant 
the conduct of the Mohammedan rulers of India 
bad been hitherto. Seconder destroyed the Hin- 
doo temples, and forbade pilgrimages, and the 
praclicc of bathing on festivds in the sacred 
streams. A Bramiii, in a dispute with a Moslem, 
who reproached him with idolatry', having replied, 
that “ he considered the same God to be the object 
of all worsliip, and tlierofore held the Mohaniiue- 
dun and Hindoo religious to be /equally good," tho 
bigoted Moslem summoned him before the C4zi, or 
judge of the city. The king hearing of it, assem- 
bled the priuci))u1 doctors of n-digion to consider 
the matter, and they decided that the Bmmin 
should have the option of conversion or death. He 
refuBod to abandon bis own more humane creed, 
and died a martyr to his faith. A pious Moslem 
ventured to remonstrate witli Socunder, against his 
prohibition of pilgrimages. " Wivtcli,” cried he, 
drawing but sword, “ tlo you defend idolatry ! " 
** 14o," replied he, “ but 1 nuuntain that kings ought 
not tr> persecute their subjects." The monarch 
was appeased. When .KecnnHcr, on one oeension, 
was luurehing against one of liis brothers, a Calen- 
der, or religious mendicant, ]>i*nycd fur his success. 
“ Pray for victory to liiro," replied he, “ who will 
host promoic the good of his subjects." Secunder 
ditni iu ISOiff having reigned nearly twenty years. 

llift son, Ibraliiin, who succoudod, possessed 
none of his virtues, but conrago. His pride was 
insufferable ; ono of bis maxims was, that kings 
have 110 rriations, all am alike bis daves. The 
dmmhs, of tlie tribe of L6di, who used to have the 
privilege of sitting in tho royal presence, were now 
obliged to stand by tlie thrt^nc, with their hands 
erm^sed before them. This uiuidiict uf the monarch 
naturally led to insurrections and rebellions. 
Ibrahim w'ns at first successful in su])presHiiig 
diero, but at length (1624) Doulnt Khan Lodi, 
governor of the Punjab, called to his aid Baber, u 
princo of the bouse of Timur, who now was ruling 
in C^bul : Hitd BAher, who had already, os the re- 
pn^ntative of Timur, put forth claiina to the 
empire of India, chrrrfully obeyed the call. He 
defeated on itnuy wiiieh 0]>posed him, took Lahore 
and some other towns, and was on his way to 
Delhi, when commotions in Baikh recalled him to 
Cahill. Having composed them, he relumed to 
Iudil^aud ut piiiiput, on the road to Delhi (1626), 
he encountered the army of sultan Ibrahim, said to 
contain 100, UU6 men, with 1000 eleplinnts. As 
BabiT'a force did not exceed 12,000 men, he n:- 
aolvcd to act on tlie defensive. He linked liis 
cannon together with ropes of twisted lent her, with 
iufuutry behind, and breasiwurks in front ; be also 
protected his fiauks with works. Ibiiiliiin, like- 
wise, fortified his position ; but, instead of awaiting 
an attack, he attempted to stoiiu the enemy’s lines. 
Tho result was a repulHo, then a defeat and total 
rout. The earth was cuvcml with the bodies of 
the slain, among wliieli lay that of Huttnii Ibruliim. 
With him tpvininated the rule of the Afghans in 
India, and the throne fell to tlie house of Timur, 
the gi*eateat uud tho last of the Moliainintdan 
dynasties, wliicli liavc ruled in that cxteiibive 
recoil. 

c 
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CHAPTER VI. 

fialtftn bIbcb^HIi Ettly Advent\mt—Caoqae»t of India 
— Hlf Chtracter— HumAtith— HU Vlluht from IndU— 
Bhth of Akterx-Humftyun'i Adveaturea>-Me recorcra 
Ctbol— And India— Ilfs Desfib— Sheer Shdh— Scltm— 
Mdhammod. 

BiBDt, tha founder of the Mogul einpit*d in ludtA» 
was sixth ill ilueceut firom Tim&r. His father was 
Omkr Sheykh Mirza, who was married to a Mogul 
priiMeas of the family of Chingiz. In the division 
of his fathgr’s dominions, whilo Uokhara and 
S«"^a nNHi4 fell to one of liis brothers, Bnikli to 
anotlior, and CSbid to a third, the portion of BAber 
was the riob and fertile Fergli&na on tlie Upper 
Jsxartes. BAber was only twelve years old when 
(1494) ^ death of his father left him a tbroue 
and a war with two of his uncles. The deaths of 
these princes favoured him, and in the cuufusion 
wlneh ensued, this moiiai'eli of fifteen years of age 
Tsnturcd to attempt the conquest of Samnreaiid, 
and though he failed more than once, he was finally 
BucreoBful (1497)< 

His ambition, however, was beyond his means ; 
while ho woi engaged in Samarcand, one of his 
principal oflieera, named Tambol, revolted in 
VergliAna, and after a reign of only one hundred 
days, BAber was obliged to quit Sauiarcaudi w'htch 
immediately cost off ita obedience. A severe fit of 
illness now brought him to the very jioiiit of d<*aih, 
and when lie recovered, he found FergliAus lost os 
well os Samarcand. Still he did not dc8p.air ; w'ith 
some slight aid from his Mogul uncle, he succeeded 
in recovering Ferghana (1499)> and wliilu thus oc- 
cupied, he received invitations to return to Samar- 
eond, but cro ho reaciied It, hu learned that both 
It and Bokhara had been occupied by the Uxbegs, 
who now wei’O rising into )iowev°. Meantime 
Tambol hod recovered FergiiAua, and BAber was 
now obliged to seek refuge in tlic rugged moun- 
tains to the south of that country. Hearing 
while tlierc, tliat ShybAuec, tiie Uzbeg Khan, was 
gone on an expedition, ho resolved, though with 
only 240 followers, to make another attempt on 
Samarcand. He entered it by night, mastored the 
guards, and the citizens rose in liis favour. The 
whole country now declared for him, and Sh) banco 
was forced to retire to Bokhara. In vain Baber 
tried to jirevail on the iiuighbouriug ])rincos to 
unite for their common interests against the Uzbegs, 
He was forced to give thrin battle alone, and owing 
to tile baaenesB of liis Mogul troops, who quitted 
the field to plunder the bngguge, he was totally 
defeated. 11c then shut liiiiiself up within the 
walls of Samarcand, wlieiice, after having endured 
siege and famine during four niuntbs, ho was 
obliged once more to oeek his safety in flight. 

BAber now s{>ont ncai*ly two years in poverty 
and distreos. So low was he brought, that he had 
nearly determined to retire to China, and there 
poos the remainder of his daj's in obscurity. He 
succeeded, however, once more in recovering Fci^- 
hAiia ; but Tambol called in the Uzbegn, luid Baber, 
after maintaining an ubstinato contest in the streets 
of the city, was forced to fly, and in his flight he was 
captured. He, however, regained his liberty, bnt 
the whole of the cuuuti*y beyond the Oxus being 
^ Tlic Uzbegs were Tutka, with s mixture or MongoU. 
They •till iioBieas the country beyond the Oxuz. 
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now in the hands of the Uzbegs, ho took a last 
farewell of his favourite Ferghl^a, and proceeded 
to tiy hia fortune in more southem regions. He 
entered Bactria with not more than between two 
and three hundred fdlowers, most of them only 
armed with clubs, and two tents, of which the best 
was reserved for bis mother. But the army there 
declared for him, and at the hjcad of it he entered 
C'Abul (1604), which submitt^ at once, aud of 
which he never again lost possession. It may sur- 
prise those wlio look through the preccdi.lg sketch 
of BAber'e exploits and adventures, to learn that 
ho was not yet three-ood-twenty years of age ; but 
such is the real fact. 

Contests with his old cnomles the Uzbegs, with 
the mountain tribes of AfghnnistAn, and with hie 
relations of the house of Timur, occupied BAber 
for many yean, and he nn risks at times equal tu 
auy he had eneountcred in his early days. Ai 
length he turned his thriughts toward India, mid 
became, as we have seen, the sovereign of that 
country. 

ABer the battle of PAnipnt, Delhi and Agra 
opened their gates to the conqueror. But the 
whole of the country to the cant, in which ..irious 
Afghan chiefs were mf^re or less independent, re- 
mained yet to be subdued. The summer, too, came 
on so cxceRsivrly hot tlmt his troops wen^ unable 
to endure it, aud they clamourod to be led back to 
CAbul, and sonic were even preparing tu return 
without leave. BAber then ussenibb^d his ofiicers, 
and reproscntiiig h> tlirin, that as India had been 
the gruat object of their labours, it would bo ti 
disgrace tu abandon it now, he added, that hf 
would remain, but that all who wished might re- 
turn to CAbul. This firmness Iiad the dusiroil 
effect on the greater number, though some would 
not nunaiii. Must of the AfghAn chiefs, then, find- 
ing from this that BAberV was not, like Titndr^s, a 
mere transient invasion, but that ho waa resolved 
to remain in the country, now made their subniis- 
sion, and others were reduced by BAber’e son 
ifuiuAyutj. 

The MuhRuImans baviiig thus Bubmitted, or been 
reduced, BAber had now to take the field against 
the Hindoos. Sanga, rajah of Mewar, joined by 
other rsijalis and by Mahmud, a prince of the 
house of Lodi, advanced with a large army to 
Sikri, within twenty miles of Agxu. The advanced 
guard of DAbcr'e army w'as driven back with great 
ions, but with the usual want of strategic bkill cha- 
racteristic of the Hindoos, the victors, instead of 
puslilug on and completing the victory, retired, 
Olid Buffered him to take up a position and fortify 
it. Unluckily for BAber there just then ]iu]>peiietl 
to arrive in his camp a celebrated astrologer, who 
from the aapect of the planet Mors announced a 
total defeat to the royal army. The sjnrits of both 
officers and men wero dc^ircssed by this untoward 
prediction, and desertion began to prevail. BAber, 
though he despised it, saw its dangerous efficacy ; 
he, therefore, to counteract it, bad rocourse to re- 
ligion { lie repouted of his uins, forswore tlio use 
of wine, vow’ed to let his beard grow, and to remit 
taxes, and then assembling his officers, made a 
strong appeal to their eense of honour. They swore 
on tfic KorAn to conquer or die : he then drew up 
his army in front of his camp, and galloped from 
right to left along the line, encouraging the soldiers* 
The Hindoos advanced to the attack, but were to- 
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tally routucl : Beveral of the rajahs fell, and i^nga 
escaped aiCh difficulty. After the victory the as- 
trologer approached to congratulate tlio sultan, but 
B&ber poured ou him a torrent of abuse, tlien giv- 
ing him a large present, he ordered him to (juit his 
‘dominions (1527). 

The roductiou of Hindoo rajahs and Afghdn 
ohiofs now occupied tho active sultan, and success 
uniformly attended him. As the Afgh&ii king of 
Bengal seemed resolved to retain North Bahdr, 
which belonged to the crowu of Delhi, Bdber 
crossed the Ganges at the head of an army ; he 
then passed the Gngi*R, behind wliich the Bengalese 
army was posted, niid speedily drove it off tlie 
fiolily ami the king of Bengal was glad to sue for | 
peace. Bdbcr then pursued a body of Afghans 
who had seized tho city of Lucknow in Onde. They 
retired at his appranch, and a division of liis ti'oups 
chased them over the Ganges and tlie Jumnah 
(15211). 

This was the List of sultan Baber's military ex- 
ploits. Ho seems now to have fallen into iU-healtli, 
niid liiH dculh wus brought on in the following 
unusual manner. Ills son Hum4ynn was attacked 
hya#i‘voro diHeiise, the physician had given him 
over, when lluhcr, according to a su|iei'8tltiun of 
tho Bust, declared that he would devote his own 
life for that of the prince, lie accordingly wallre<l 
tlmte times round the bed of the patient, and then 
spent Hutnu moineutM in prayer, and so strong 
thence grew liia asauraiicu of success, tliat he re> 
poatodly cried out, “I have borne it away.” Fnmi 
that hour the licalili of Humdyuii Ix'gan to im- 
]irove, and that of lldber to decline. Feeling tlic 
approach of duatli, he called his sons and liis mU 
nistors about him, and explained to them his laxt 
wishes, citjohihig concord and unaiiiniity. He then 
breathed his last (Dec. 20th, 1530), in the fiftieth 
year of his age, the thirty-eighth of his reign, and 
I the fifth of his I'esidenoo in India. 

The character of eultau Baber is tho roost pleas- 
ing that is to be met with in Grieiital history. It 
is also tho one with which W'o arc beet ac<juaiiited, 
for we poHsoss his autobiography, roemoire actually 
writton by hiniKclf, in which his thoughts and his 
feelings are displayod as well as hia actions. Here 
wc become aciiuaintod with his love for plants and 
How'crs, his uniin'eeted admiration of beautiful 
landscjipes, his relish f<ir siiiiple and natural plea- 
sures, his social and amiable temper, his kind imd 
affectionate heart, and his cheerful and buoyant 
dispomtion, which no reverses of fortune could 
t>vvrcomc. It is very pleasing to hear liim telling 
how lie never enjttyod himself more than when, 
after ho had been obliged to quit Samnvcaiid, he at 
length gut a full meal, a quiet night’s sleep, and a 
teinpornry release finmi toil and cal's. 

Humkyun succeeded his able father ; but a plan 
had been formed for excluding him and giving the 
crown to another ; for Klialifah, the vizir of 
Baber, over whose mind ho had attained great 
influence, in order to retain hts power, had resolved 
to set aside liis master’s own sons, and give the 
tlmme to his son-in-law, Mehdi Khaja, a vain, 
thoughtless young inon. Every thing had been 
arranged, and they were only waiting for tho death 
of Uaber, when snddonly Klialifah threw Mehdi 
into prison, and declared for IluiTidyuu. Tlic cause 
was aa follows : — As Klialifah was one day visiting 
Mehdi, he was summoned to the emperor, who was 


I BU]>poaed to be dying. Mehdi attended liiin with 
the utnioet respect to tfao door, but as soon as he 
was out of hearing he muttered to himself, “ God 
willing, 1 will soon flay your hide off, old boy.’* 
Turning round, ho saw one standing bohiud him ; 
he was confounded ; but seizing the witoess’s ear, 
he gave it a twist, saying, hurriedly, ** Mind, the 
red tongue often gives the green head to tho 
winds.** Tho menace, however, did not avail him ; 
his want of caution lost him the crown. 

Hum4yiin*H reign commenced with the separa- 
tion of Cabul from India, His brother, Cdrardn, 
who was governor of the former country, refused 
to submit to him, and he was obliged to acknow- 
ledge his independence, and to make the Indus tho 
boundary between their respective dominions. In- 
surrectiuns of soino of the Afgh&u chiefs iu India 
succeeded, but they were easily suppressed. A 
w^r then followed with Bahidur Sh&h, the Afghku 
king of Guzerkt, who had lately conquered M&lwa, 
and whose supremacy w.is acknowledged by tho 
Mohammedan princes of the Deckan. The war 
was commenced without provocatiuu by Bahadur. 
When Jluindyun entered Ghzer4t, he found the 
euemy posted in au intrenched camp, well supplied 
with artillery, which was directed by a Turk from 
(’oneUintinople, and some Portuguese prisonen — 
the first mention of Europeans in India. Humi- 
ymi, however, by cutting off his supplies, obliged 
him to destroy his gnus, and ffy iu the night, leav- 
ing his army "to shift fur itself. He fled to Ciuubay, 
and tlicnco to tho little isle of Diu. The opon 
country readily submitted to Humftyun, but the 
luU-fort of Cliampaner long iicdd out. At length, 
one night 300 chosen men, among whom was tlie 
emperor himself, sealed it, by fixing iron spikes in 
tliu pcri>viidiou}ar rock, while tho army made an 
attack on oue of the gates, and it thus was taken 
(I53r>). 

Humdyun was soon obliged to quit Ghzcrut, and 
take the field against the most formidable of his 
opponents. This was Sheer Kh4ii, one of tlio 
Afghuii chiefs in India, a man of considerable 
talent, who, by taking advantage of tho unsettled , 
Btato of thu country, had made himself master of I 
liahar, and was now engaged in tlie conquest of 
Bengal, thu cspital of which, muned Gour, ho was 
b<»icging when Hum4yuii commenced operations 
ai^iuBt him, on his return from Ghzcr&t. In order 
to check the advance of the monarch, and thus 
gain time for tho reduction of Beugal, Sheer Kh4n 
pliu:ed a strong garrison in the fort of Chunkr, on 
the Ganges, south of Bondres, ivell supplied, and 
with dii'ections to hold out to tlie uttermost. The 
eiego accordingly lasted sovoral inonths. At length 
the place surrondcred^md Huuidyiin pursued his 
march uniropedod along tho 'Gauges, and crossing 
that river he nntcred Gour, from which city Sheer 
Khdii had retired, after having reduced it. But 
the luiny scosou luid now commenced ; the country 
was one sheet of water, no ojieralious could be 
oirried on, and the soldiers suffered severely from 
tho damp, uiihoaltliy climate. After a delay of 
sovoral mouths, llumayuo found it necessary to 
commence his retreat. But Sheer Khdn had 
recovered Cliuiiar and Benares ; he wna miistor of 
ail Uaiiar, liis posts extended up the Ganges as far 
as Ctuiouj ; ho was now engaged in the siege of 
Juanphr; and, as a further proof of his (luwer, 
he at this time assumed the title of king (153Q\ 
c 2 
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At Mongheer & body of troops, M'hich Huui&yuii I of whom scizod the wells in whiuh lay their only 
had sent in advance under one of liis ablest geoe- | hope of 1*61101. They were now in despair, but 
rala, was surprised and defeated by the mrps sent t)ic rajah’s son was generous. Ho advanced with 
against it by Sheer Khan. He himself had reached a white flag, and having gently reproached them 
Bttk&r, on the right bank of the Ganges, half way for having entered the Ilindoo territory and killed 
between Patna and Benares, when he found Sheer kino in it, he supplied them with water, and suf- * 
Sh4h ])rRpared to cut off his retreat. As the latter fered them to proceed. But still the perils of the 
had marched thirty>five miles that day, Humayun Desert were to be encountered; all suffered, monv 
WAS urged to attack him at once ; but he declined, died, and HumAynn had only seven followers with 
and next day Sheer Shuh had fortifled his position, him when he reached Amerc^dt. Others, however, 
Humftyuii followed his example, and then com- joined him in a few days. His reception [>y Rana 
mcnce<] forming a bridge of boats over the Ganges. Persad, the Hindoo prince of Amcredt, was cordial 
Sheer SliAh buffered liim to proceed with it for imd friendly. 

two inoubliB ; thcn/ttecrotly quitting his camp with At Amcrcot was born his son, the celebrated 
A good part of his trorqiH, he got into tlie rear of Abbor. His mother was a Persian lady, whom 
Huindyuii’s position, and, merehing hy night, at- llumuyun hnd met si on cntertainnicut given to 
ta(*ktid his eaiup in three auvci'al plaeoa at day- him by the mother of his brother Hindal. Struck 
break, Humayuii hud just time to leap on horse- with her beauty, and finding she was not betrothed, 
hack : he was preparing to advance against t^ie he hud instantly made love to and married her. 
assailants, when his ofheers urged him to cotiMult She was far advanced in her pregnancy at the 
for his safety ; and one of llicrn, seizing his bridle, time of oiY>sning the Desert. One of the officers, 
drow him to the river-side. He pliinge<l into the who had lent her a horse, finding his own cx- 
strenm to swim across ; ere he reached the further huusUd, bnitully made her diKinount, and Huma- 
bank his borne was exhausted and sank, and fhc yiin had to place; her on his mvn borsu and >vn)k hy 
same would have been the fate of the monarch, her side till he met with a Imggngu camel. When 
had not a water-carrior, who was emssing on his Akbur was born, his father happened not toi)u at 
inflated skin-bag, heeti at hand, who supported hint Amcrcot. It was usual, on hiicIi c;ccasiuns, for 
and brought him over. Huuidyiiii liiniHelf mode the father to give presents to his friends; but 
his way to Agra ; but his wholo anny was cut to Humayun, when the news reached him, had no- 
or drowiKHl, and his qu<X‘n fell into the hands thing hut a pod of musk. This lie broke up, and 
of Sheer Shllh, by wliom she was treated with the distributed with a wish that his son’s fame might 
most Hcnipulous delicacy and sent to a place of bo diffused through the world like tlmt perfume, 
safety (lri3.0). Humilyuii could not collect more thaji a hundred . 

Sheer Shiih now resumed opcratiruifl in Bengal ; men for the invasion of Sind, but rajah Fersad > 
and HumAyun, being aided by his brotluT Cainrcbi, joined him with his troops; and when in that I 
col)<H*ted another army, with which he advanced eountry ho was joined by other Ilindoo rajalm, gh^ . 
to Tanouj. Sheer Sh4h occiipi<'d the opposite bank that Ihh force at length amounted to 15,000 horse, 
of the (.ianges, and, as lluiniiynn’s troops were 111-fortune or imprudence, however, prevented him 
Itegitinhig to dwert, l*e eixwwd the river hy a from deriving any advantiigo from it. One of his 
britlge «if iKiats, and gave battle. But fortune Moguls ottended PerHud, who got so little redrens 
aguiii ])rovcd adverse ; his army was totally de- when he complained to the einpen>r, tli.at ho and 
featc'd uikI driven into the tjRiiges, Hiimsyiiii’s his friends 2*ettivd frt^m the eaTup. llumuyun, uii- , 
hone being wounded, he nuiuntcd an elephant able to maintain hiinHolf now in Sind, resolved to j 
whiek he met, hut the driver, w'hcn desir^ to make his way, if possible, to Caii(l.'iliar, where his f 
attempt the ptuimge of the river with him, ixfffiWYl ; brother, Mir>sa A.skeri, then eomninudetl for Cam- i 
the king then hurled him from liis sent uii thu riiii. lie gave out that his intention was to leave j 
aniiual’H nock, and gave his place to a ruiiuch who his son then*, and j»i*opeed himself on pilgrimagn j 
cliaiicod to he also on the elephant. They entered to Mecca, H« had reached Slial, within 130 miles [ 
the stream, and reached the opposito hank, which of Candivhur, when a horseman, sent hy one of his I 
I)n)vcd too steep to bo asceiidod, and the king friends, galloped up to iiis tent, and rusliiiig in, 
might have perinhed, had not two soldiers tied announced tliat Askeri was at hand nitli tlie in- 
tlmir turbans together, and thus drawn him up, tention of making him a prist»uer. He had only 
He then, with some difiiculty, made hie way to time to place his queen on liis own horse, and fly 
•Apjj (**'^^)* ^ with her, leaving the child to the meivy of his 

The empire of India wasuiow lust ; for Camran uncle. Askeri, on coining up, prctendud that his 
ToaigiUMl the Punjab^ to Show Shah, and retirt*d to intentions had been altogether friendly ; he tmited 
Ctthijl, leaving Humayun t<» sliil't for liimm'lf. After his little nephew with affection, and took him with 
an im'ffeetUHl atlompt bi get his aulliorkty i*ccng- him to Candahur. llumuyun escaped to Sibtuu 
iiized in Sind, llumuyun resolved to throw himself whence the governor seut him to Herat, there to 
on the pi'otcction of Maldwi, rajah of Marwar, He asait the plwisuro of tho Shah of Persia (1543). 
set out in order to cross the Sandy Desert, but on Tlio present monarch of Persia was Shall Tah- 
reacliiiig Jodpilr he learned that lie had nothing luasp, tho second of the Suflavi dynasty. He in- 
to expect fnim tho rajah. He now reflolv<*d ttt vited Humayun to court, and treated him with the 
make for Ainercdt, a fort on the Indus. In the utmost respect. But SliAh Tahmasp was a bigoted 
march thither over the Desert, the sufferings of Shiah in his faith, and he insisted on tho exiled 
hiiuNelf and his followera wore lntcii.se. To obtain monarch’s cnrtfonnirig to his creed. At their first 
water they had P> fight with the villagers, to whom interview TahmiiRp rcquiri*d him to wear the rod 
it was precious as gold, and, to mid tfi their diHlrcss, rap, distinctive of the followers of that creed. To 
they wmii found that they weiv fullowed by a this ho conseiUocl, nnri a flourish of mnsie an- 
strong body of horse, led by Slaldoo's son, a party nonneed the important fact. On the Bubji Ct of Uie 
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creed' itself, Huin&>'un does not appear to have 
been so compliant, fur next day, when Tahmasp, 
going on a journey, passed by ilumayun’s paUec, 
and the latter went to the gate to salute him, ho 
went on without noticing him. A few days after, 
* when a large quantity of tirewood was sent him, 
he was told that it would serve for his fuuei'ol pile, 
if he refused Co cunfonn. To his request to be 
allowed to proceed on bis pilgrimage a decided 
negative was returned ; and it was added, that he 
must betsoine a Shiah, or tiikc tlie consequence. 

At length Ihuu4yun*s resolution gave way, and 
lio signed a paper containing a profession of the 
Shiah faith, with, prubably,an ongagemeiitto intro- 
duce it into India, nud an undcrlaking to put the 
king of l*craia in pnsacaeion of Candahur, if re- 
covered by bis aid, for which purpose 'l'uliinas]» 
pnimised a force of 12,(H>0 liorHC. After eome 
delay Hiiniayuii sot out (1545) with 700 follower^ 

[ aud hi Sistaii bu was joine<l by 14,0<K1 Persian 
liorse, coinmandtid by the Shah’s son, Morad Mir»t. 
They took the fort of Boat on the river Hclintind, 
.tnd tliHice inarchod unopposed to Candahar, which 
! Askeri deroudud against them for five mouths. As 
I nonoaof tlie chiefs of llio country had yot joined 
' Lluni&ynn, the I’crbiaiiH were talking of raising the 
siege and retiring ; but just then partizana began 
I to cuiue ill, and Uie gavrisun suffering from famine, a 
j part <if it flfd from the town, while others doserte<l to 
I the besiegers. Askeri wan thus obliged to uurreiider, 

I and the l<irt aud its treasures were coded to the 
I Persituis. The greater pai't of the anny then re- 
I turned home, leaving a garrison under Morad 
I Mirza ; but that prince hapiiening, as we are told, 
to die Huddenly, 1 1 umayuii contrived to get into tlic 
I town, where he slaughtered a part of the garrtsou, 

1 and, as a great favour, allowed the rcuiamder to 
! depart. 

I Ifuiti&yun then advanced to Cabul, whence 
I Camrdn tied, but ahilo the fonuer was away on 
anotliiT expedition, ho returned and recovered ihut 
' city, and when Huinayuii hesirged him, he had the 
I barbarity to exjiose the young Akber to the fire of 
I his father's caiiiiou. 11c was, liowever, forced to 
I ily ; ho then surrendered, and was forgiven ; he 
I robellod again, defeated lluiiiayun, and recovered 
I Ciiliiil, wlienco be w>is again expi'llod. He finally 
1 ( ITm!!) sought refuge with the Guckem, by whorti 
{ he was given up to his brother. Huiuayuiifor tlio 
' lirst two or three days treated him w'itli kindness. 

lie then deterniinod tiiat lie sliuuJd bu blindod. 

; The upurution was perfonned, as usual, by piei'cing 
i tho eyes ivpcatcdly with hiiieuts. This ho boro 
j patitiiilly ; hut wliuii Jcinoii-juica and salt wore 
) s/pu'ozed inio Jiis ey'cs hi; cried out, Lord niy 
I God ! whatuvur sins I have committed have been 
! amply punished in this world ; have comjiaHKion on 
me in the next.” lie went to Mocciv, where he 
died. 

Circumstances in India now proving favourable, 
Hmndyun was encouraged to attempt tho recovery 
of that country. Ho reduced the J'uujub 
I and a victory at .Sirhind opened tlic way to Hellii 
, aud Agra. He did not, however, lung live to enjoy 
I his dommion. About six rooutlis after liis I'etuni 
I to Delliij as he w.oa walking on the terrace of his 
i library, and was desufouliiig the stairs (which wei'e 
1 on the outside of the building), he beard the call to 
• prayers. He stopped, rt'peated tho creed, and ' 
' then Bat down on tlie steps, till tho crier riiuuld 


have ceased. When lie went to rise by the aid of 
ills staff, it slipped on the marble, and be fell over 
the low parapet of the stah's. He was stunned by 
the full, and on the fourtli day he breathed his lost, 
in the forty-ninth year of his eventful life, and tho 
twcuty-sixtli of his reign. 

We must now take a retrospect of India during 
tho sixteen years’ absence of SliAh Huniiyun. 

SluK;r Sh4h, having taken poasessiou of the 
PunjAb, aud supiircssed a rebellion in Bengal, 
turued his arms against the southern Hindoo states, 
and reduced Alalwa. He afterwards besieged the 
fortress of Raisin, which was held by a Hindoo 
eliicf. A surrender was offered, on condition of the 
garrison being allowed to depart w'iih all their pro- 
perty. The terms were agreed to, and 4000 Itaj- 
! puts issued aud encamped within a short distance. 

I But Sheer Shah was induced by the arguments of 
I sqino Mohammedan lawyers to break the treaty, 

' and he surrauuded them with his troops and coiu- 
meticed a general iiuissacre. The Rajputs fell to 
a man, but not unavenged, ae double the number 
of the assailants lay dead on the plain. No Mo- 
hammedan priuce, but Timur, had as yet Loeii 
guilty of such an atrocity in India, and it ulti- 
mately proved the cause of the death of its porpe- 
^ trator. For, as he was besieging the fort of Ca- 
tinger, where the rajah refused to accept of auy 
teniis, as bo was sure they would not bu kept, and 
was himself direcUiig tho artillery, a magazine, 
struck by one of tho enemy’s shot, blew up, and he 
was so nmch injured by the explosion that ho only 
survived a few limirs. lu this inteiwul the fort 
was taken, aud Sheer ShAh, wbo had not ceased to 
direct the oporations, cried, like KpaminoudaH and 
Wolfe, ** Thaulis be to Almiglity Godl” and 
bititthed bis last (1045). 

Tliuugh Slicur Sbuh reigned only five years, be 
made more hiterual improvemontM in tho state 
tlian most inonarclis had duue who bad occupied 
tbe tliJ*onc fur lung periods. His priiicipu] wurk 
was a inaguificeut causeway extruding from Bengal 
to near the Indus, w’itli cantvanscrais fui'ni&lied 
with provisions at every stage, sud wells at every 
mile and }i;df, ajid juosks supplied willi priests and 
crierb. Along tlig whole length of this road were 
plautedrouBof tiTCB tf> yield the traveller shade. Ho 
wa.s also tho first to establish hom'-posts along the 
roads, for the despatch of intcUigeuee and of letters. 
It was siild, that so gi'eal was tho public security 
during his I’oign, that travellers and mercliiuits 
used to set down their goods and sleep ou tlie 
highway without apprehension. 

Adil Klidn, the eldest sun of Sheer Shdh, being 
a prince of a feeble character, was induced to n*- 
sign his claims in favtiur uf his brother Jelul Khan, 
ou condition of getting the country of Biaiia. Four 
of tho principal Oiuralis were guaruutees uf this 
agreeineut, aud when Selim (the name wliich Jeldl 
smsumed) gave reason to suppose that he meant to 
vioJalo it, they took up ai'ina against hhii. He, 
however, iiiduccd them, and tho I’est of his reign 
passed in traiiquiJiity. 

On the death uf Selim (1553), his only sfui, a 
child of twelve yooi'fl of age, was murdered by bis ; 
undo Mohammed Khan, wbo then mounted the ! 
tliruiie. He proved a moiiai'ch of a most odious 
character, ignorant, fond of low society, aud ad- 
dicted to gross debaiicliery. His prime minister 
was a Hindoo, named llcmoo, who had originally 
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kept a small shop, and whose uppcarntico, it is said, 
was meaner than his origin. Hut Hemoo was a 
man of talent and of renolution, and ho ahly up' 
hold tho affairs of his master as long ns he lived. 

Mohammed’s extra vagnuco quickly w^ted the 
imperial treasure. Ho then to supply his neces- 
sities, or rather to enrich his favourites, proceeded 
to resume the governments aud the lands of his 
nobles. This gave immediate occasion to rebellions. 
Ibrahim Soor, a member of his own family, seized 
on Delhi and Agra. Another relative, Seeundcr 
Soor,' became indepondent in the 1‘uiijAb. The 
governor of Hcugal then rehellod, and while H2moo 
was ]ireparing to march against him, lie learned 
that Mtllu'u liiul cast off the yoke, and tliatHumd- 
I yiin liad entered India, defeated Secuuder, and 
1 takci^Ddlhi and Agra. HSmoo engaged, defeated, 
I and captured the governor of Ihmgal. He then 
was advancing against Iiuni&yuu,whcn he received 
intelligence of the death of that monarch, and wc 
Accession of his son Akbor, whn was tlipn in the 
Punjab. Encouraged by this intelligence, he ad> 
vaiiced witliout halting, hie numbers increased 
every day, lie took Agra by siege, defeated Iluma- 
yun’s Mogul troops under the wails of Delhi, occu- 
pied that city, and then set out for Lahore. Akher 
was only tliirteeu yean of ago ; the gciicrul opinion 
in his court was in favour of a retreat to Cabul ; 
but Behrani Khdi), one of his fatltcr’a ablest and 
most faithful officers, to whom he had given the 
conduct of affairs, i*cjcctcd these timid counsels. 
With a far inferior force he advanced against 
whom ho encountered at P/inipiit. Jii 
I spite of tlie talent and courage of its leader, the 
1 Indian army was dufouted, aud HOmoo himsulf wmt 
I made a prisoner (150(1). Mohantmed’s reign thus 
I virtually termiuatcd ; and ho fell shortly ^ter iu 
! battle against another rebel iu Bengal. 


CHAPTER Vn. 

]7>uncnibennent of the Umpire^— 'i'ho Ttahmsiil £nipire^ 
Shiulis and — nvjapffr-'AhTivvtlDegur— Bhlr — f>ol- 

cnnda^FJirhpOr — battle of Tfilicote — GQjscr&t— Tlic 
Jlnjpiit State*. 

The Afghan empire in India began, as we luive 
seen, to bv disnicuibered in the reign of Moham- 
med T()ghlak. As its recovery and reunion long 
engaged the amis and policy of the Iiouho of Tttimr, 
it is ncuebsary, for the sake of perspicuity, to take 
a view of the states formed out of it, and of tho 
general extent and character of the Mussulmnn 
domiiiinii in India. 

When Mohammed mounted tho throne, the 
Afghan cnipii ‘0 in India embraced the whole con- 
tinental pai't of that country, which we have de- 
iionjiiiated Hinddst&n, including GuzorAt and 
Btfogal ; tho HAjpdt states alono being unsubdued. 
Iu (he Deckan, tlie extensive forest tract, named 
Orissa, which extends for 500 miles from the 
Ganges to the GodAveri, mnning fiHim !f00 to 400 
milvs inland, remained still in tJic hands of the 
wild aborigines. All the rest of the Deckan, ex- 
cepting a slip along tho west coast, and the Ronth- 
I orii extremity, acknowledged the sovereignty of the 
; court of Delhi. 


The revolt of Bengal commenced the disiiieui- 
berment. The Hiudoua then recovered Teling&na 
and the Carnatic, reducing the Moslem dominion 
in tho Deckan within the limits of the Kishna on 
(he south and tlio meridian of HydorabAd on the 
east, and forming from their conquests tho states*’ 
of WarangAl in the north, and DejAyanngur in tlie 
south. After this came the Moslem rebellion in 
tlie Deckan, when the court of Dollii ceased to be 
obeyed to tlie south of the Nerbudda. Such was 
the state of the empire at the death of Mohammed, 
and it continued to have this reduced extent till 
just before the invusion of TimAr, when GAzerAt 
and Malwa asserted tliuir independenco, aud 
uiother independent state was formed, named 
JuaiipAr, consisting of tho country on the Ganges 
as far as the centre of Oude. After the departure : 
of Timur the rcinaiuiug previiiccs threw off tho 
yoke, and the empire only contained the district | 
round Delhi. 

The Balimani empire, fuuuded by Hiisun Gunga j 
in tlie Deckan^, lasted fur abuut one hundred and 
seventy yesara, and during all that time the tlinnic ! 
was occupied by his descendants. Their wars woi'o 
with the two Hindoo states of Waiungo) aial Be- | 
jAyiuiugur,thc former of which they subverted, and ^ 
from the latter tliey gaint^d the country ketweem i 
tlic Kiahna and the Tumbudm nvent. But in | 
tlicir court and army there prevailed a religious | 
dissensioD, which ovcntiuilly dismembered tlic 
state. This was the rivalry between tlie sects of 
the Shiahs and Sumtis, which, as our readers axe 
doubtless aware, divide the Moliainmedun church, 
the latter acknowledging Uie tiint three Khalifehs 
as lightfiil successors of the pnqdiet, tlio funner 
regaining them usurpers, and maintaining tliat 
Ally, the fourtli Khalifeh, was tlie only rightful one. 
The rersianB aluno, we believe, imtionally hold the 
Shiah fsiilh ; all the other MoHleins, i‘Spoeially the 
Ottmnan Turks, holding the Sunni creed. As tlie 
courtiers and the army of the first Bahiimni kings 
were of various countries, I’crsinim, AfghAns, 
Turks, Moguls, even Georgians and Circassians ; 
there wore, of course, among tlioiii followem of 
both creeds. But afterwards, beside the fui'cigiierb, 
there won; the Dcckanecs or native troops, the 
descoiidantH of the conquerors, and these wore of 
thr Suiuii faith, as also wen: the Abussiiiiaiis, who I 
came over tUo sea ui great numbera to take Bcrvice ^ 
with the Bsilim.ani kings. Those iilways tuok part 
with the DockaiiocH against tlie other foreignci*8, 
who were mostly, it would appear, Shiahs. The 
coDsequoiicc of this dissension was, that when in 
the natural order of things in the east tlio Bnlimaui 
kin^ liad degenerated, and were no longi r ahio (o 
keep the conteinling )>ai*lics in oilier, Vussiif Adil 
KliAn, a Turk who was the hcail of tho foreigners, 
the J>eckanees having got tho better of liimself and { 
his l>orty, retired to his government of BejapAr, 
whei'o he made himself iiidepeudeut, and founded I 
the dynasty of Adil ShAli. Suou after, NizAm-ul- I 
Mulk, the leader of the Deckanccs, JjavJng been 
assassinated by a Turk, iiam<*d Kasim Barid, his 
son Ahmed cast off his allegiance, and founded a 
state, tho capital of which was named Ahmcdiiugur. 
Kasim Barid having thus attained thci ehiof power 
at court, continued to govern under tlic inimo of a 
succession of royal puppets; but his son, Amir 

^ abou‘, p. ]C, j 
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BaHdj dislikiag that cireaitouB kind of dominion^ 
threw off the mask, put an end to the Bahmani 
dyjia»ty, and became the first of the Barid dyn^ty 
of Bidr. Two other cliiefs also made themselves 
independent ; the one, Kdtb Kdli, a 'i'drkmdn from 
*Persia, founded the d^asty of Kdtb Sb4h, at 
Golconda, the other, loidd-ul-Mdlk, of a family of 
Hindoo converts, thst of Imid Shdh, at ^iicJipdr, 
in Berdr. 

It is hardly necessary to mention that these 
states wft'G at continual war with one another and 
with the adjoining Hindoo states. At length their 
jealousy of the rajah of Dejdyanugur caused a 
tempomry confederacy among them. They united 
their forces to attack him, and, in a fierce and 
Moody battle, fought (l5Gfi) near Tdlicdia, on the 
banks of the Kishna, they defeated his troops, took 
himself prisoner, and put him to d(*ath in cold 
blood, and overthrew his monarchy. They, how> 
ever, benefited themselves but little, in conaequcDCe 
of their mutual jealousies ; and various petty 
states were formed out of the ruins of liis king- 
dom. The kings of Golconda alone exteuded their 
, (loiiiiuions ; they subdued all Warangdl, and eon- 
querffi tlie Camatio as far south as the river 
Patmr. 

The kingdom of GAzer4t, though small, became 
I the most important of the Mussulman states out of 
I the Deckan ; for we may observe all through In- 
I (liau history, that Bengal, notwithstanding its 
I wealth and its extent, owing probably to the feeble 
I character of its people, never acts a conspicuous 
I (lart ill a military point of view. The kings of 
I (i6%erdt rudueed and annexed Mdlwa to their own 
j kingdom ; they often defeated the Rajputs, they 
I establishod their supremacy over Canddsli, made 
I the kings of Ber&r and Ahmednugur do them 
I iioniagc, and were froqueiitly engaged in maritime 
I wars with the Portuguese. 

I The native Hindoo states not in tho Dccksn, at 
I that time and down to tlie pi*e8cnt day, are those 
I of the Rajpdts, t. e. Frinccs'-sons. These seem to 
I he, 08 they themselves assert, the descendants of 
I the Csliatriyas of the Laws of Manu. In tlie states 
1 that were overtunied by the Mussulmans they 
I sank into tlie mass of the population, devoting 
! themselves almost exclusively to agriculture ; but 
where tho ii.'itnre of the country favoured them, 
they retained their independence. 

The country held by tho llajpdts may bo re- 
gai’ded as lying between the Indue nnd the Jum- 
iiah, bounded on the south by tho Yindliya chain, 
and extending northwards as fivr as the jinrallel of 
Delhi. It tlius contains ihu Sandy Desert and n 
great part of Central Tnrlin, being divided by tlie 
Ar.\valli hills. To the enat of ilicsc hills, beginniug 
I'rom tho north, lie Mewat, Jy]ihr, Ajmir, Har4uti, 
iMewar, Buudelcund, and Malwa, coiitaiuing many 
strong towns and foi^treasps, such as Jypur and 
Ajmir, OudipOr and Chitor in Mew4r, Ujen and 
B6p4) in M41wa, CAliijJer ill Buudelcund, llintam- 
hdr, CSuaU6r,and many others. The general name 
for the Ra|])dt country, to the west of the Aravalli 
I'unge, ia M4rw&r ; it contains the states of Jodpdr, 
•lesalmlr, Bieanir, and suiue smaller ones. As 
these lie in the Desert, their situation has always 
protected them ; while those to the east of the 
mountains were sometimes subdued, Bometimes 
rendered tributary by tho MusBuhnana, 

Tho RajpAts are divided into clans. A kind of 


feudal system prevails among them ; the founder of 
each state, after reserving a royal demesne, having 
partitioned the land among his relations, on the 
terms of obedience and of military service. They, 
in their turn, divided their lands on similar terms ; 
and thus the chain of dependence was formed, as in 
feudal Europe. It is interesting to remark how 
similarity of institutions seems to have operated in 
forming similarity of character. The Rajputs had 
pride of birth, lofty spirit, and romantic fceliu^s ; 
they listened with delight to the spirit-stirmg 
fitnins of their bards ; they treated their women 
with a degree of respect rare in thf East ; they 
WGi^e guided by sti ict rules of honour in tho treat- 
ment of their enemies 

The preceding sketch will, we trust, enable die 
reader to form a tolerably clear idea of the political 
state of India at the lime of the accession of ^ber. 
A| that monarch was a great politicid reformer, 
we rpBcnre our account of its social and internal 
condition till we have narrated the events of hia 
reign. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

AxBXii— 'Behtam KhSh— Heduetlon of various Chlefa — Asof 

Kh&n— Blcdie of Chitur— MarriaKea wltli UaJpOt Famlllea 
! — Beduction of G0cerAt~A1cl)er'B Temerity— Heductloa 

of llenKal— Ueeovcry of C&bul. 

fey ITU Akber the history of India assumce once 
more tho appearance of that of a potent and regular 
empire. This noblest and greatest of eastern 
monaruhs, distinguished alike by courage, enter- 
prise, talent, and magnanimity, reduced the whole 
of Hindustan to obedience, and gave it wise laws 
I and political regialatjoii8.f Many yeani, however, 
were occupied in the contlsts with tho various re- 
fractory cliiefs ; and the cnuiueratioa of all his 
various cunflicts w'ould only cause weariness to the 
reader. 

As Akber was only in his fourteenth year wheu 
ho came to the crown, tlie govenmient, tliough he 
was remarkably manly and intelligent fur his age, 
was of DOccBsity administered by Bchmni Kb4n, 
under whose charge his father had placed him, 
and who now rerdved the title of Kh4D B4h4, i. e. 
Lord Father, as being guardian of the sovereign. 

Behram was a Turk by birth. He had adhered 
to lluniayun through all turns of his fortune, and 
his fidelity to Akber was equally linn. But his 
temper was arbitrary ancl Ids manners haughty and 
overhearing. The Omrahs, who regarded him as no 
more tlian tlieir equal, could ill brouk his supe- 
riority, evinced in so nfi'ensivc a manner ; aud dis- 
content prevailed in thu court and camp. Some 
of his acts, too, W'crc so fiograntly unjust, os to 
furnish reasonable ground for a|)]>rehenBion and 
complaint. Thus, taking advantage of Akberis 
absence on a hawking pariy, be put to death Tardi 
Deg, the general who had lost Delhi to H6moo, 
thougli lie had been one of Baber’s favourites, and 

’ Hie Isit great war nmonR the RaJrilti was of a romantfo 
character; h war between the rnjahs of JudpOr and Jypkr, 
for the hand of a prinresa of OndlpQr. A most copious 
account of this people wU) be found In Colonel Tod’a ll^aa- 
tbfin. 
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wM M faithful to Hunidyun as himself. Another 
Omrah, who ventured to oppose him, was put to 
death on sonie slight pretext ; and the kiug^ own 
tatoT, Fcer Muhamnicd, narrowly escaped tlie 
same fate, and was obliged to go on pilgrimage to 
Mecca. 

Akher soon gi*ew weary of the state of pupillage 
in which ho was held. Having concerted liis plans 
with some of liia friends, he took occasion, when on 
a hunting i>arty, to diract his course to Delhi, 
under the pretext of his motlier's illness. When 
there, and out of Uehs'am’s i*cacli, he issued a pro< I 
clnmation, luiTioiincing that he had taken the go- . 
veniment into his own hands, and forbidding obe- I 
dieiicc to any orders but his own (16G0). Belu'iun ! 
was thrown into perplexity ; ho soon found himself ! 
deserted ; his overtures to the king were rejected, 
lie find then thoughts of trying to make himself 
independent in M4lwa \ hut he ahahdoned 
and set out for Najor, with the intention of em- 
barking in (adzerat and making the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. While at Najur he received a iiiebsnge 
from tho king, dihuihasing him fruui his office, and 
directing him to procerd on his ]iilgriniAgc. He 
sent his stainlai'dM, kottlcdinims, and other ensigns 
of office to the king, and proceeded to Guzerat ; 
but meeting there wilii sumu furtlier cause of irri- 
tation, he assembled sonic troops and attempted to 
seize tho Punjab. Akbei* advanced against him in 
persaii, aud Bcliraui was defeated and obliged to 
throw liimself on his Bovereigii*a mercy. Akher, 
who alwiiya acted with magiiniiimity, sent some of 
his principal nobles to meet liiiii and conduct bun 
to the royal tent. Bchrain thr<‘w himself at the 
king's feet, and began to sob aloud. Akbcr I’sised 
him, sealed him on his right, gave him a dress of 
honour, and ofTered him his choice of an extrusive 
government, ii high station at court, or an honour- 
able ])ilgriinngc to Mecca. Vrido or prudence 
counselled him to' eliooer the lost ; au ample ]h;u- 
siou was assigned him, niid he set out for Guze- 
rdt ; but as lie was jirepariug to embark he was 
nsBJisBinalod by an Afghan, whose father had fallen 
by his hand in battle. 

Akber, a youth of only eighteen years of age, 
had now a difficult t.*isk to pcrhinn. He had to 
reduce refi'octory chiefs tti obedience, to recover 
tho (lominiuiis of the crown, and to iiitreducc order 
into the internal adiiiiiiistraiiuii of the state. To 
nccoiniilish this, ho had only the revenues of tho 
Punjab and of the country about Delhi and Agrs, 
and a mcrconary army of adventurers, collected 
from various quarters, and consequently without 
affliction or Attachment to his person and cause. 
But, like his grandrather Baber, by tlie energy of 
Ins own character, his talents, and his virtiuw, he 
triumphed over difficulties beueath wbich auuthcr 
would have succumbed. 

A son of the laic sultan Mohammed, having 
collected troops, advanced to Juaiipur (1560), 
where ho was defeated by one of Akber's geiicnUs. 
But the victor held back the king's part of the 
spoil, and Akbor was obliged to march against him 
in person. In like manner, when Daz Bahadur, 
the Afghdii governor of M41wa, bad been reduced 
by Adam Kiian, another of Akher’s generals, the 
revolt of the victor was only prevciiU'd by the 
celerity of the moiiurch, w-ho arrived in his camp 
before he was aware of his approach. Baz Bahd- 
dur afterwards entered the service of the emperor. 


who treated him with great liberality, according to 
his usual custom. 

There were many Uzbegs in high command in 
tlie army of Akber ; and these niun, offended by 
tliu king's strictness, and also fancying he had a,, 
bereditarv antipatliy to their race, conspired and 
revolted (l6G4). They were joined by otbw chiefs, 

I particularly Asof Kh&n, who had lately reduced 
Uio Hindoo kingdom of Guirah, on the Nerbudda. | 
This country was governed by a queen, a woman 
of a high and iioblo spiiit, who had led*her own 
tooopB to battle, and when she saw tliem routed 
aud herself wounded, sooner than fall into the 
hands of the eueiny, slie ended her life with a 
dagger. Asof became mnstor of her treasures, 
which were considerable, and the desire to retain 
tlicm diDve him into rebellion. 

The wui* with these rebek lasted for two years, 
with various success. At length, whou Akb^ hail 
nearly sucecoded in reducing them, he was called 
away to the Punjab, which was invaded by his 
brother Hakim, who ruled in Cabul. During his 
absence the rebels recovered tlieir ground ; but 
on his return he marched Against them, though it 
was the rainy seasini, and drove them ovsr tne 
Gouges j and, while they thought themselves se- 
eure^d by the vast body of waters tliat river now 
rolled, Akber swam over it at night-fall, with only 
20(H) men, on horses sud elephants, and, lying 
concealed for tlie remainder of the night, fell uu 
them at sunrise. Taken tlius unprepared, ilicy 
were thrown into confusion and routed, and they 
fled ill various directions. 

When Akber had attained his twenty-fifth yoar 
(1607), had reduced all the rebellious chiefs by 
force, or attached them by bis clemency ; and hi; 
now was able to turn his thoughts to plans of cun- 
quest. The RiijpCit states first attiiieted bis alUm- 
tion, and be tunted bis arms uguinst the Ronu of 
('hit6r,a prince of a feeble clmracler, who instantly 
fled to Guzerst, leaving the defence of llic fortress 
to a chief of great courage ami ability, named Jy 
Mai. Akber made his approach by trejiclics, and 
nil! two mines ; but when they were fired, only 
one of them exploded st once, and it was not till 
the soldiers were mounting the breach tliat the fire 
ri^clied the other, and its explosion did so inucb 
injury to the assailants ihnt they were forced to 
retire, ojid all tlie works had to be recommenced. 
The siege might then have lasted along time, were 
it not that, one night, as A kber was visiting the 
trenches, he happened to sco Jy Mai, who was di- 
recting tho repairs of tlie works by toreli-Hgbt. 
JIc took aim at him with a firelock, and sliot him i 
tliruugh the head. Tlie garrison lost heart at the 
fall of their lender, and, giving up the defence of 
the place, tliey pn'parcd to devote ihcniBelves in 
tile u^ual Hindoo manner. The wiiiueu were all 
omimitted to the flanics, with tlic body of Jy Mai, 
aud the men then retired to the temples to await 
the besiegers, who were now mounting the unde- 
fended breach. Akber, aware of their dcbperetion, 
kept up a distant fire, till he had introduced tliree 
hundred war-elephants, in order to tnimjile them 
to death ; uud tlirse oiiinials, wc ore told, trod them 
under their feet like graHshoppers, or, takiug tliem 
up in their trunks, tossed them into the air, or 
diudicd them sguinst the walls or the pavement. 
Between the garrison and the townspeople SO, 000 
persons, it is said, thus perisbed. 
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lu the course of ‘the following year Akber took 
the forts of Hintambdr and Calinjcr. But, tliougli 
he thus employed orins against some of the llajpdt 
princes, he adopted milder and more polilic uiea- 
^Bures with othcre. Such was that of htrmtng 
matrimonial ailianoea with them. TIlub ho hlmseif 
WHS married to the daughters of the rajahs of Jy- 
pdr and M&rwAr, and his oldest son to another 
princess of the house of Jypdr. This connexion 
with the imperial family, instead of being looked 
on 08 a iSsB of caste, was regarded as an honour by 
all the Rajput princes, except the house of Chttor 
or Oudipflr, which even renounced all affinity with 
the other rajahs on account of it, affecting to view 
thorn as degraded by a connexion with the sove- 
reigns of Delhi. 

The province of Gdzcr&t, as we liave seen, had 
been for many years in a state of indopeiideiiec. 
But now (1A72), in consequence of the confusion 
that prevailed in it, Akber was invited by tlie 
minister of the inefficient prince, in whose name 
the government was carried on, to conic and take 
possession of it. lie accepted tlic invitation ; at 
, ^^atau he was met by the pageant king, who re- 
signed his crown to him, and lie tliciice advanced 
and laid siege to the Aea-|H)rt town of Surat. Be- 
fore it was invested, some of the rebel chiefs w*ho 
were in it retired from it, with the intention of try- 
ing to join the main liody of tiieii* forces. Akber 
pursuou thorn with such precipitation, that one day 
lie found himself with only 156 men In presence of 
a force of at least ]00(l men. With the native 
chivalry of liis character he fell on them, and 
hoing repulsed, ho took his station in a lone be- 
tween hedges of cactus, where only two liorseiueu 
could advance abreast. Here* he niaiiitaincd him- 
self, though he ran iinmincnt risk of his life, fight- 
ing like a common soldier, and at last succeeded in 
driving the enemies off ; but his project of pre- 
venting their juiictiou with their troops failed. 
8urat, however, opened its gates, and the whole of 
(idzerat submitted. 

Akber returned to Agra ; but he had not been 
there a month, when ho learned that one of the 
rebel chiefs, named Husun Mirza, hod re-appcored 
ill Guserat, and was besieging the royal governor 
in Ahmedahdd, the capital of the pnjvince. As it 
was now the rainy season, and it was therefore 
impossible to marcli a large army, Akber sent for- 
ward A chosen b(Kly of 2(MM) hone, utid then bira- 
solf and 300 of his nobles and officers, mounting 
on camels, followed tiieiu at the rate of eighty 
miles a dny. At Pataii he was joined by another 
detachment which raised his force to HOOO horse 
and 300 camels. With this inconsiderable force 
bo advanced to within four miles of Ahmedabiid, 
where he ordered the imperial drums to beat. 
This filled the insurgents with such terror, that it 
was witli difficulty their officers restrained them 
from flight. Husun then leaving 5000 men to 
watch the town, advanced wilh jihlfl liursemeii 
against the king. Akber, who hod ni>w rcaebed 
the baukci of the river on wliich the town is built, 
finding himself deceived in his hopes of being 
joined by tho garrison, and setdiig tliat lie had 
only his own troops to depend on, iu order to cut 
on* all cliouce of retreat from his men, boldly 
crossed tlio river, and drew them up on tlio oppo- 
site bank. His temerity, as usual, was suecusaiul ; 
the euemy was repulsed, and liusuii was wouadvd 


and made a prisoner. As many contended for tho 
honour of having captured him, Akber asked him 
who had taken him : “ No one,’* ho replied, ** it 
was the curse of ingratitude tliat ovei'took me.” 

During the pursuit Akber remained with abcut 
300 honcmen on uii omineneo. Suddenly he saw 
a large body of horse advancing, and on sending 1 
to inquire learned that they were the troops left 
to watch AbmcdabAd. His men began to lose 
courage and think of retiring ; but Akbor, oi^cring 
the drums to strike up the royal march, charged 
down upon the enemy, who, thinking that the 
whole of the royal ai'iny must be belRud the emi- 
nence, turned and fled with precipitutiun. Their 
leader full from liis hone and wns killed by one of 
the king’s guards ; Hiisiin also was assassinated by 
a Rajput chief, to whom he had been committed, 
to avenge a former quarrel ; and the two leaders 
Ltaug thus removed the rebellion was at an end. 

Akber now (1575) deemed the occasion favour- 
able for re-aniiexiug tho wealthy provinces of 
llahAr and Bengal to the empire. These had been 
independent and governed by Afghan princes for 
I some years ; but the ]>roBent king, named Daud, 

I was of a feeble, vicious chanieter. Akber liad ! 
obtained a promise of tribute from him ; but tho 
unsteady Dadd in a moment of prosperity liad 
rc-assorted his independence. Akber marched from 
Agra in the height of the rainy season, advanced 
and took Bahar without op)>osition. Leaving then 
the task of conquering Bengal to his generals, ho 
returned to Agra, and they obliged Daud to retii ‘0 
to Orissa. The whole of Bali&r and Bengal was 
thus ruuniiexed to tho imperial crown (1570), aud 
tlio last remnant of the Afgh&n luunarehy in Jiin- 
ddstdii was extinguished. But a rebellion, first, 
of the Mogul chiefs when rcquu'cd to remit the 
revenues of tho province to tlic court, and then 
an insurroction of the reinntning Afghans, gave the 
royal troops occupation for some years ; and it was 
not till 1592 that Doiigol was finally reduced to 
tranquillity. 

During this time AkberV brother Hakim, the 
goveriicu', or rattier ruler, of Csbul, invaded the 
l*unjak. Akber found it nocussury to march in ' 
person against him. At his approach Hakim re- ; 
tired, and Akber, following up iiin succt'ss, took j 
poBsession of (AbuL ILikiiii tied to the mouii- | 
tains ; but on his making his submission, the mag- | 
iiAuiinous emperor restored )iim to his governnieiit, 
and he ever after rt'inainod in obedience. 

An iiiHurrection followed iu Guzerat, headed by 
Mozaffer, tho former prince of that country, which 
gave occupation to Akbor’a generals fur a space of 
four years. 


CHAPTER IX. 

A KDS A— Conquest of Caahmire — The YdisofEyeit — And 
Roueheiila — Hecovery of Candaliar — Invaeioii of the 
Deckan — Cb&ud Sultfliia — Prince Selim — Death of Akber 
—Ilia Cliarnctor — ffis Aeii'i^Toue System — Hiiidao Viiiag^- 
Byatem — The llvvenue — The Ann>— iluyal Maguillcence. 

Ilf the year 15U5 tho death of his brother Hakim 
made it necessary for Akber to go in person to 
Cabal. T'his led to a series of coufUcbs with the 
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I tiordjr tribes that dwelt in the moantaius north of 
1 that region. But Akber’s first exploit was oti un- 
I provoked attack on and conciucst of the paradisal 
' vale of Cadimiro. 

I This region, which is described as a real psra- 
! dise, is a valley- plain in the heart of tho Himalaya 
j mountains, about half way up them, enclosed on ^1 
! Hides by snowy ranges, and enjoying almost a per- 
I pctual spring. The ])lain and the sides of the hills 
nro covered with various brilliant and fragrant 
I flowery and filled with trees laden with fruits. 

^ Copious rivulets descend from the hills to water 
, tho plain, and tliey there form two lakes, on the 
j Hurfocc of which may bo seen, numerous artificial 
i doatiug gardens. These w'atera arc the origin of 
J tlic Joldro, one of the rivers of the Punjab, which 
' descends from the vale by a deep ravine. Cosh- 
, iiiiro call only bo entered by difficult niountaiii- 
; passes. Tbo road crosses rocky ridges, wipds 
{ through narrow defiles, passes along tlie face of 
I precipices overhanging rapid streams, and the 
! Buininil of tho inountain when reached is often 
' found iin]ias8able from the snow. 

I Cashmiro, after having been ruled from time 
I iinnicinorial by a succession of Hindoo princes, 

I full, ill the boginning of tbo fourteenth ccntui*y, 

I into the hands of a Mohammedan adventurer, and 
I WAS thenceforth ruled by a ueries of MiissulniAii 
I princ<‘s. Dissoiisions in the reigning family gave 
i' Akbrr ilie hope of making hitnsolf master of ilic 
inviting rugiou, and lie dospatehed an army thither 
! from Attock, whiuli he had lately built at the ferry 
I of the Indus. After encouutcriugmauy difficultius, 
it at lungth penetrated through a puss which had 
I boon loft uiiguai'ib'd ; hut Us HU]ipliu8 had been 
j exhausted, and so many difficulties reiiiaiiiud yot 
I to be overcome, that thu couimandoro gladly agreed 
j to a treaty, by wliicli tlic sovereignty of Akber was 
! acknowledged, but on condition that he should not 
] iiiicrfen' in the inU’mal concerns of the counti^. 

I But Akber spurned such limited doinliilun, mid 
I ho Bent in the next year another army, which 
I reduced the whole country to subinissiou. Tho 
; king became one of the nobles of tho court of 
j Delhi, niitl was assigned a large estate in Bahdr. 

I Akber paid .an iniiiiediato visit to his new cou- 
( quest, lie visited it twice room during his reign ; 

J and it became the favourite summer residence of j 
I Iiis sucex'BBors. I 

! Coshmire being thus reduced, Akber turned his 
I arms ngainst the tribes that occupied the fertile 
I valleys on the north of the plain of PMiawer, and 
j those of the SuLimaii and Khyber ranges ou Uic 
! south of that plain. Thu ruling tribe in tho former 
] w'ore the ^'uaorzyrs, who, being driven fiann Uic 
iieighbourbood of Caiidahar .about a century before, 

I had come to those mountains, and reduced the ori- 
ginal inhabitants beneath tlieir doiniiiuin. The 
religious sect of the Boushenio, or Knliglitencd, 
who rejected the Koran, and taught that nolliing 
existed but God, and who dcapisod and rejected all 
worship and all religious exercises, prevailed in 
the southern mountains. 

Akber sent two of his best generals against the 
Yusofzyes ; but by advancing too far into the 
inoTintains, they got entangled in tho gorges and 
defiles, and one of tlu' leaders, a Hajput r.ajah 
and gre.'it favourite of the cinporur, was slain, 
.ind the troops of both destroyed ; the other es- 
caped alone nnd on foot. Akber sent another 


force, under two other generals, who by prudently 
nut cnteriDg the mountains, but fortifying positions 
in various places, and thus preventing the Yd- 
sofzycB from cultivating their portioD of tiie plain, 
reduced tliem to submissiou. One of them. Mar I 
Suig, tlicn proceeded to act against the Roushenia 
of tiic southern hills. He had some partial sue- | 
cess ; but tlio next year (ld87)f while Mar Sing . 
attacked tliora from north, Akber sent a body 
of troops over the Indus to the south of the Khy- 
ber range, who took them in tlieTear,%Dd their 
Imdcr Jelala was thus completely defeated. He, 
however, kept up tlie contest till his death in 
IGOO ; and, in effect, the tribes of the mountains 
round tho plain of Pdshawer have never been 
completely conquered by any dynasty of India or 
Cdbul. I 

In consequence of this contest with these moun- 
tain tribes, tlie abode of Akber in these provinces I 
of the Indus was prolonged to a space of fifteen I 
years. It did not however solely engage hisatteu- 
tisn and his arms, fur during that timo ho esta- | 
blished his authority in Sind* (1592), and he also 
rocovered (knidab^. Fur during tho confusion 
which prevailed in tho commencement of Akhei- s 
rrogn, Shah Tnhmasp had succeeded in regaining 
that city, of which Humayun had so treacherously 
deprived him, aud Akber now, by taking advantage 
of the disturbances iu Persia, ou the accession of 
Tahmasp’s son Abbas, recovered it without a blow. 

The rule of Akber now extended from the fron- 
tiers of Persia to the eastern limit of Bengal, 
from the sea aud the Vindhya range to the lofty 
Himalaya, the most extenrive dominion that had 
been as yet held by any Mohammedan sovereign of 
India* It was also the niosi completely subject to 
the royal authority, for w'jtli tho exception of tbe 
liana of Oiulipur, and the inountain tribes of 
Afghanistan, nil, Hindoo and MohIphi alike, were 
Buhinisslve and faithful subjects or tributaries. 

It only new remained for Akber to extend his 
dominion over I he Dockan, and hero, os is generally 
the rase in the Bust, tlie way was prepared for him 
by civil disbcusion. In the year 1595 there were 
in arms no Iubh than four claimants of the throne 
of Ahmeflnugur. One of them called in the aid of 
tlic imperial foit'es j and one army fivni Guscrut, 
led by the oiU|)cror’s son Morad, and another from 
Mdlua, entered the Deekun and rendezvoused near 
Ahmi'dnugur, of which city the chief who invited 
tliero hnd been in pusseHHion, but while they were 
advancing ho had bien obliged to abandon it, 
aud it was now held by tho princess Cliand Sultdna, 
or Clidml Bibi, ns gmirdiaii of lior infant ncpliew. 
She immediately called on the king of Bejapur, 
who was her relation, nnd on ilm uliiefs of tlie 
th^c rival parties, to Isiy a'^iilc their ciiinity for a 
time, mid unite Against the invaders. They attended 
to her call ; one of the cliiefH, an Abyssinian named 
Nebaug, cut bin way through the imperial troops 
Olid entered Ahmednugiir, while tlie other two 
joined tlieir forces with tho king of Bejaphr, who 

* "IMi TnentioTted,’’ aayn Elphlanfonc, (ii. 261,) “Jn the 
Akhernameli, that the elder of Bind employed Portuguese 
setdlcTB la this war, ond had also 200 natives dressed os 
Europeans. These were, therefore, tbe first in India. 

The same chief is also said to have had o fort, defended by 
an Arab garrison, the flnit iiistanee in wldch 1 have obaerv^ 
any mention ef that dcicriptieii of luetceiiarlea, afterwards 
BO much eBteemed." 
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was marching to its relief. Meantime, Ch4iid Bibi 
defended the town heroically ; she directed the 
works and encouraged the workmen, shunning no 
exposure to danger. Princo Mor&d haring run 
three mines under the ramparts, she countermined 
two of them, but the third was successful, and 
effected a large breach in tlie walls. The storming 
party advanced, and the soldiers were retiring in 
dismay, when Cbdnd Bibi in full armoitr, a nalced 
sword in her hand, and a veil on her face, flew to 
the brt'dbh and checked the assailants. Tlic gar- 
rison then liostenod to the spot, every kind of mis- 
sile was employed ; the contest lasted till tho 
evening, when tho Moguls retired, intending to re- 
new the assault in the morning. But at dawn 
they beheld the broach repaired so, that without 
tho aid of new mines it could not be mounted. 
Meantime, the confederated army was approacli- 
ing, and thougli the Moguls were superior in num- 
bers, tliey deemed it more prudent to listen to the 
terms which ChAnd Bibi proposed, which wero 
that the king of Ahmednugur should surrender to 
tho emperor his claims on Bcrar, which he had 
recen tly conquered (1596). 

parties however were at war again in the 
coursn of the year, ('hand Uibi*a prime minister 
foimed a plot agunat her, and called on tbo Moguls 
for aid. Morad, who was still in the Dcckon, 
Agreed to give it, and ho was joined by the king 
of CandAsh ; on the other hand, the king of Gul- 
conda joined the allios of Chdnd Bibi. The annies 
oncounterod on die banks of the GodAveri,and the 
engagement lasted for two days. Thougli the 
Mogtda claimed tlio victory, they mado little effort 
to follow it up, and Akher saw tliat his own pre- 
sence was requisite in the Becknn. On his reach- 
ing the Nernudda (1599), ho found that Doulc- 
tab&d and other places had been taken by his troops ; 
and from the hanks of the Tapti he sent a force 
under his sou, prince Duiiisl, to invest Ahmednugur, 
in which Chuud Bibi was now besieged by Nchang 
the Abnssinian (’liicf. Noliong retired at the ap- 
proach of the Moguls ; hut while ('hand Bibi, seeing 
that under the actual state of things in the town 
defence was hopeless, was negotiating a treaty, the 
soldiers, iiistigati'<l by her opponents, burst into the 
women's npai'tmrntH, and iimrdorod hur. She 
thus perished, like almost every woman of superior 
talent in tho Kost, but her death was not un- 
avenged ; in a few days a broach being practi- 
cable, the Moguls stormed and gave no quarter to 
the fighting men. The young king was sent a 
prisoner to tho fort of (iwalior; but another was 
sot up, and the contest was continued fur some yrars. 
AkhiT returned to Agra, leaving prince lianial, 
wlio had married a daughter of the king of Bejapur, 
viceroy of Berar and Cuiiddsh, wliicli he had an- 
nexed to the empire, and committing the prosocii- 
tion of the war in the Dcckan to liia celebrated 
vixir, the able Abdl Fazl (IfiOl). 

The departure of Akbcr from the Dcckan, was 
caused by tho undutifnl conduct of liis eldest son, 
prince Selim. This princo, who was now puat thirty 
years of age, was a man naturally not devoid of 
talent ; hut ho had impaired Ills faculties by the 
immoderate use of wine and opium. Akber, on 
sotting out for llie Deckan, liad doclarccl liim his 
Bitcceasor, and made him viceroy of Ajnieer, but 
Selim, not content with the prosi>cet of the succes- 
sion, thought to seize at unco on tlie whole of Hin- 


diist&n. He failed in hie attempt on Agra, but 
having made himself master of BahAr and Oude, 
he assumed the title of king. Akber wrote to I 
remonstrate with him, warning him of the danger 
of tho course he was pnrsuiiig ; at the same time 
assuring him of foi’giveness if ho returned to his 
duty. When tho emperor returned to Agra, a kind 
of reconciliation was effected, and Bengal and 
Orissa were granted to Selim. Shortly after Ahiil 
FAzI, who hail been recalled trom the Decknii, was 
fidlen on, as he was on his way to GwaliAr, by a 
Hindoo rajah, and he and his att|iidant8 were 
slain. His head was cut off and sent to Solini, 
who was liis mortal enemy, and at whose instigation 
the rajah had acted. Akber was deeply affected 
by the fate of his minister ; he shed abundance of 
^rs, and passed two days and nights withmitsleep. 
He either was ignormit or dissembled his know- 
ledge of his son's sliare in tho murder ; but he 
m^c, though to no purpose, every effort to take 
vengeance on tho rajrJj. 

I^lim soon after (1009^ came to court, where 
Ilia father gave him permission to uso the insignia 
of royalty, lie soini, however, relapsed into dis- 
obedience, and returning to his roHidcnce at Alla- 
habad^, gave liimself up to debauchery, and to tho 
practice of the most horrid cruelty^. Hu now 
also exhibited tho utmost antipathy to his own Sun, 
prince XliufiTU, a young man of a light mind and 
a violent temper, and whom he fancied Akber 
doaignod for his successor. After some time Selim 
returned to court, where lio was at first placed in 
confinement, but was spredily restored to favour. 

Akber's second son MorAd hud been dead somo 

ears ; lie now received intclligcneo of the death of 

isthirdsmi, prince DAnial. IntempcTnncp, the vice 
of Ins family, had also caused the dcutliof this prince. 
Ho had pledged his word to his father to abstain 
from the use of wine, and ho was so surrounded by 
persons belonging to the emperor that he could not 
openly indulge in it. His resource then was to 
have wine secretly conveyed to him in tlie hiirrol 
of a fowling-piece, and he thus soon brought his 
days to a tcrnuiiution. His death greatly affected 
the feeling heart of the cnijierur, whone own lieiillli, 
in conHcquenee probably of his domestic attlietionH, 
now began to give way. Intrigues with respect to 
tho siicccBbiun were instantly set on foot, as there 
were many persons who tliought it for their advan- 
tage that Kliusru should occupy tlie threne. 
Akl>er, however, having in tlic most explicit terms 
declared Selim his lawful suecussor, all o]>])osltuju 
to him ceased, and at the desire of the dying mo- 
narch, Sidim and all the principal Oinralm as- 
semblcd in bis chnniher. He tliere addressed them, 
praying them to forgive him any cifleiiees he might 
have committed against tliem. Solhn in a flood of 
teare threw himself at his feet ; Akber pointing to 
his favourite scimitar, made sigiis to him to gird it 
on him in his presence. Ho connnencled to liis 
care the ladies of his harem, and charged him not 
to neglect his old friends and dependents. Having 
tlien repeated the Moslem eunfesBioii of faith in the 

^ This cltr, At the confluence of the Jumna end Gangest 
was built by Akber. 

** On one occasion he caused a man to lie /layed alive. 
Akber was horrified when he heard of it. IJc said he won- 
dered how the son of h iruiu, who could not even see a dead 
bofwt flayed without fueling pain, could coiiiinit such aii 
act. 
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presence of a minister of religion, the truly great 
emperor Akber breathed his last (Oct. 13, ](i05), 
in ilie fiftieth yoor of his reign. 

Akber was in person strong-built and handsome, 
sod very fair, owing to his northeni oiHgiu. In hia 
youtli he indulged in wine and good living, but 
afterwards become sober and abstemious. He 
delighted in the chase, especially where there was 
hazard and daiiger, as in that of tlie tiger and the 
elephant. Ho was fond of making long journeys 
on horseback, and would even eomotimes waJk 
thirty or forty miles a day. His valour was 
chivnlruUK, Kke that of Alexander the Grout ; yet 
hii was not fond of war for its own sake, and car- 
ried it on chiefly from an idea that he had a right 
to restore the Jiuiits of tlio onipire. In tetn|ier, 
Akber was mild and maguaiiimuus, humane and 
generous. 11c was fond of religious and pliiloao- 
phical tlisquiflitions, and was most perfectly tulcr^mt 
of all who differed fi'om him in opinion. 

Akber was a refiirmcr in religion, in the reve- 
nue, and in the army. 

The religious views to which Akbor seems to 
huvo finally come were either pure deism, or a 
MuhamiuediuuHm so modificil as to differ little 
fi'om that system. The w*ay in which lie jiroceedcd 
was to examine and hear the argiiiDeuts in favour 
of evupr form of religion. Ilia assistants in tliesc 
intpiiries were two hrothen, named Feizi and 
Ah^l-Fazl, sons of a man w'ho hod taught law and 
divinity at Agr.a ; but who had been obligfHl to 
loavt} that (»n account of tlio frueduui of his 
religious aciiiiments, which liad drawn on him per- 
secution. Fuizi was the first Mussulman who 
applied himself to Hindoo literature. He Icarnctl 
the SaiiMrit lauguage, and by hiiiisolf or by others 
under his diroctioo, translations were made of the 
two groat epic pjcms, of one of the Vedaw, and of 
severul other worlis. Akber was also anxious to 
have verBions made from the Greek, and a Portu- 
guese jiriest, who is called Padre Farubatum, was 
iiivittMl to come from Goa, and instruct some youths, 
who were then to he employed in making ti-ausla- 
tioiis from the Gi*eek lauguage. Feizi himself was 
dii'cctcd to translate the Gospels. 

The other biiitliur, Ahul-FazI, though also a 
mail of 10110111, and author of the Akberuumeb, or 
History of Akber, which is still extant, w'ue a 
Btatesinaii and a general. Akber raised him to the 
uflieu of vizir, and we have seen bis unhappy fate. 

Beside bis conHdi'iitia] discussions with Fohsi 
and Ahul-Fazl, Akber used to hold meetings on 
Fridays, which were attended by the learned men 
of his court, and he oficii sent for Braiuins and for 
Mohainmeduu Sufees, and lirard tlieiu explain Uicir 
difierent tenets. 11c invited Ctitlndic priests from 
Goii, and caused tliem to dispute with the Moham- 
medan doctors in his iirebeiicc. Ho manifested a 
great i*CHpGCt for Chrisiiunity, and it is not unlikely 
that, had ho known it in its purity, he would have 
embraced it. 

Tho creed of Akbor was, os we have stated, a 
kind of modified deism. He endeavoured to do 
away with some of tho Mohammedan peouliaritics, 
and most of the peculiar obligations of that religion, 
such as circumciaioii, fasting, pilgrimage, and 
public worship he made to be optional. He dis- 
couraged the study of the Arabic language, and for 
tlu' luuar ycuir, the months with Arabic names, and 
tlio era of the Hijra, liu introduced a solar year. 


with mouths bearing Perrian names, and com- 
mencing from the Ycrual oquinux nearest to his 
accession. With respect to the Hindoos, his regu- 
lations were more of a political cast. He forbade 
tho trial Ly ordeal, tho burning of widows against 
their will, and maiTiage before the age of puberty. 
He allow^ Hindoo widows to niairy a second time, 
contrary to the preceding usage. lie abolished all 
taxes on Hindoo pilgrims, as, in his tulomnt eyes, 
every one had a right to serve the Deity in tho 
manner most agreeable to his own views.*- Heolao 
abolished the Jez/seali, or poll-tax, which, in all 
Mohammedan stalee, is imposed on those whom the 
Moslems term infidels, it was the aim of Akber 
to make all his subjects equal, and from the very 
eomineoiceiiieiit of his reign he liad employed 
Hindoos and Mussulmans alike in his service. 

These innovafioiiR of the emperor naturally gave 
great offence to ihc bigoted Moslems. His reli- 
gions system was besides of too pui*e and Bpiritu«*il 
a character to make much progress, and it died 
away on the death of its foundnr. It, however, had 
some effect in proniuting the progress of liberal 
iuijuiry in India. 

In Uic revenue department of the govcri..r.-wrii,, 
Akber made grc'at improvements in the mode of 
assessing and collecting tlie land-tax. As this is 
intiiuately coniiecled with the village-system of 
Indio, this is ^lerhaps tho best place for giving a 
view of that ancient and celebrated institution. 

The property in tho soil in India, from the most 
romoto ages, seems not, as iu some countries, to 
have lain in tho sovereign, or, us in others, in the 
occupant ; but to have been a joint-jiossesbion, a 
certain portion of the produce belonging to tho 
former and all tlie remainder to the latter, whoso 
tiUo to his shore was as indefeasible as timt of the 
sovereign to his portion. But tliese proprietors did 
not stiuid singly ; union in the East is of ubbolute 
necessity for mutual defence and protection. The 
land, therefore, was in certain determinate and well- 
liniiuxl projiortiuijs, and all tlie proprietors helong- 
iug to it were collected into oim town or village, 
generally about the centre of the land. Each, aecoi'd- 
ingly, lorincd a little rapublic in itself, and the ag- 
gregate of tlii'se republics fonned the state ; and 
wliellier this lust was luled by n Hindoo or a Mo- 
hatumedau prince was a matter of compurutive 
uuiniportoiice to the village-rapublic, which had 
only to render to it its bhiu'o of Uie aunual pro- 
duce. 

The village collects the revenuo it has to pay to 
tlie crown and the sums required fur local ])ur- 
poses ; it uiaiutaiiis its own police, and it admiuis- 
teis justice in a variety of cases among its ineinbers. 
For these and for other jmrpuses various ofticers 
arc required, and Uie following are tlierefoi'e to be 
found iu a Hindoo village. 

The Headman (called iu the greater part of India 
Patil), is, as his name denotes, tlie liead of the 
village, and is its representative in all transactions 
with tlm goveinmeiit. He apportioiiB and collccta 
tlie revenue, lets the lands tliat happen to have no 
occupants, and acts in general as a magistrate. 
The Accountant, or Putwari, keeps the x*ecordH, 
w hich contain an account of .all the lands and tlieir 
occupants. He also kcejis the private accounts of 
the villagers, and acts in general as u notary. The 
WtttcIiiDttD, or Fyk, Ac., whoso duty it is to attend 
to all tlie boundaries, butii public and private, tu 
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watch the crops, and to act under the headman as 
chief of police. In the performance uf this duty he 
has the aid of all his family ; for all village offices 
are hereditai^ in particular familios. 

Deside these three essential personages in a 
Hindoo village, there is the money-changer, who is 
also the silrcrsmith, the priest, the astrologer, 
(either of which is also the schoolmaster), the 
smith, carpenter, worker in leather, potter, and 
barber ; and in most villages the tailor, the wash- 
erman, physician, musician, Ac. ; and in the south 
even the dancing-girl. All of theso receive a 
certain portion of the general produce fur their 
maintenance. 

The general term in India for the villagers is 
Ryots, and tho persona who receive the govern- 
ment share of the produce are known by the 
Persian name of Zemindar. When the govoni- 
meiit sliare of the produce of one or more villages 
is assigned for the payment of civil or railita^ 
officcPR, it is named tLJwjheifr^ and we must care- 
fully observe that it is only ibis portion that die 
Zoinind&r can demand fmm the villagers. 

From 'tills slight view of the village-system, we 
* proceed to notice Akber’s iiiiprovcmimtfl. 

A survey was inado of all the cultivable lauds 
ill the empire. They were then classed according 
to their fertility, and one third of the average pro- 
duce was fixed as tbc government share. This 
demand however was regulated by circumstances ; 
land, for example, which had sudored from inun- 
dation, dec., paid only two fifths f<ir tho hrat year, 
and so went on incivasing till tho fifth year, when 
it paid the full charge. The share of the state 
being oHcortainod, it w’as then uoinniiitcd for a 
moiicy-paymunt, an average being taken of prices 
for the prcooding nineteen y'oars. JliU if any one 
thought this too high, he hud his option of paying 
ill kind. Tho sctUeincnt at first annual, but 
it ivas afterwards made for ten years, taking an 
nvenigc of tlio payments of the preceding ten. 

Tho emperor’s ngent in this groat reform, and 
from whom it is named, was the rnjali Tddar Mai, 
ail eminent Hindoo, and, according to Ahul FazI, 
higotedly devoted to his religion. But the tolerant 
Akbcr saw his merits and heeded not his reli- 
gious 0])iDi0116. 

Akber divided the empire into fifteen Suhnhs or 

r roviiices, twelve in iliudustan and three in the 
fcckan, which last were iuen^ased to six by his 
euccessors. Ov(t each was placed a governor or 
viceroy, named nt first Si])iili Salur, butnft<‘rwurds 
Subaliddr, with complete civil and luilitary autho- 
rity^. All the ofliccrs of the revenue were (lieiv- 
fore under him, us also wero the h'dii jdars or mili- 
tary commanders of districts. An oHicer named 
Devvdn, wliose business was the superiiiteiideiicc of 
the finances of the pixivince, was afterwards intro- 
duced into the system. Ho wsis appointed by the 
crown, but >vas under the viceroy. 

Instead of the preceding system of granting 

7 At a lator period, we believe, there was a division of the 
BdhahH into emaller diHtncis, over varh of wiiicU was an 
uflicer, named ^abob (])n>iier]y Nawnli), i e. rifpntp, who 
was appointed by the Bdbahdar. and Mho bad the entire 
civil and iiiUitsiry powei in lila dialrict. Buch woa the 
Nabob uf the Carnatic, under the BAbahdar of the Derhan. 
About tho middle of the eighteenth century, the titlee of 
BflbahJar and Nabob were conrounded, and we meet with the 
Nabobs of Oude and bengai. 


lands or assignuionts on the revenuo fur tho pay- 
ment of tile troops, which only led to fraud and 
oppression, Akbcr issued regular pay from tho 
treasury, and made previous musters necessary. 

Though Akber was simple in his habits, his 
court was most splendid, and the European tra- 
vellers who visited the court of his son, actually 
dazzle us with their accounts of the maguificcuue 
which they behold. On the great festivals of the 
vernal equinox and of the king’s birthday, a rich 
tent was pitelicxl for the monarch, and the ground 
anmnd to tho extent of two acres was covered with 
eaqiots of silk and gold, and liangings of velvet 
embroidered with gold, and pcnrls, and precious 
stones. The king was weighed in golden scales 
agaiiiRt gfdd, silver, perfumes, &c., which were 
afterwards distributed among the spectators. The 
nobility also displayed all their magnificence, and 
d^^nonds and other jewels blazed on every side. 
Richly caparisoned elephants, lions, tigers, aud 
oilier wild beasts wero led past the throne, whero 
were the king and his nobles “sparkling with 
diamonds like the firmament,*’ aud the procession 
cltofed with a large body of cavalry arrayed in 
cloth of gold. 


CHAPTER X. 

JEiUHoin— Prince Khunni— NOir .leb&n— Tnvuiun of the 
Deckan— Piincu Bhkh Juh4i)^Mohitbut Kh&ii— Seizure of 
the EmperOfi-HoroiBm of NQr Jeliun— Death of Jahan- 
gir. 

SkUm on nacriiding tho throne took tlio title of 
Jehongir, t. g. Conqueror of tho W’^orld. He made 
sundry good regulations ; among others, one strictly 
prohibiting the use of wiue, and regululiiig that of 
opium. Another was of rather a curious uatuiT. 
In order that complaints should be certain to reach 
tlio royal ear, he caused a chain to be hung from a 
of ilic palace wall within the reauli of every 
one, and communicating w itli a sot of gulduii bells in 
his own apartment. ’The suitor had then only to 
pull Uie chain, and the emperor was instantly aware 
of his preseiicc. 

Jehangir had ?>ccu about four months on tho 
throne, when one night ho was awakened with 
intelligence that prince Khnsru had fied from 
court w'ith a few attciiilants, and taken the rood to 
Delhi, llo instantly sent a party in pursuit of 
him, and in the morning he set out in person with 
all the troops he could collect. The princ<s meiiii- 
tinie, went on collecliiig men and plundering tho 
country, and by thu time ho reached the riirj&h, 
whither he directed his course, hr had drawn 
together a force of 10,000 men. With tlu'se he 
gave battle at Lahore to the advanced guard ofhia 
Wher's army, hut met with a total defeat, and as 
he wns flying to CAhnI he was taken, in consequence 
of the boat in which he was ci’ossing the river 
JelAm Imving gone aground, and ho was brought 
in chaiiiri to the emperor. JeliAngir, in whose 
bosom there was little room for merry, spared, no 
doubt, the life of his eon, but ho exercised his bar- 
barity on his unfortunate ndhm'iits, 700 of whom 
he iitqtaled along thu road loading from one of the 
gates uf Lniiore, and he caused tlio prince tu be 
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cRXTied oa an elejihaiit alonf; the Hue, witli a 
mace-bearer cailiiijz to him in a mocking tone to 
receive the saJutatione of hrs servanta. He was 
then conducted to his prison, where lie paased tlireo 
days in tears without taatiiig food. In tlie spring 
of tho following year (1606), when Jeliangir visited 
C4bul, ho ordered tlic prince's cliaina to be taken 
off, and allowed him to walk in a garden within 
tlie citadel. Hut n conspiracy to release him and 
to assassinate tho emperor being deieeiod, uo 
farther indulgence was allowed. 

Meantimo the cnipcror’s aecond son, ParviK, 
whn hod bseii sent against the nna of Oadipdr, 
liud effoeted an acconixnodatiun witli that prince ; 
but the war xvas renewed in tho next year. In the 
Dockan the contest with the Nizam Sli4Ui lino of 
princes still continued ; and in lUOO, Malik Amlier, 
their ablo miiiistor, recovered Ahiueduugur and 
forced tl)c Moguls to retire. 

It was in the yi'iir IGll, tho sixth year of nis 
reign, that the niarnage uf the emperor with the 
celebrated Nur Jeh4n, one of the most itimarkable 
women of the Hast, took jdacc — an event which 
had A powerful influence on the whole of his sub- 
stMjiieiit i*eign. 

(jhynS'ud'din, the son of a man who had held a 
high government situation at Tchcr4n, in I^ciftia, 
having fallen into poverty, resolved to seek his 
fortune in India. Accompanied by his wife, now 
gnat witli child, and his two stms, he set out for 
that country. On the way to Candaliur his wifq 
WHS delivered of a daughter ; but such was the 
degree of their distress, that they found it neces- 
sary to oxpvwo the new-horn haln'. They placed 
it on the rixid liy which the caravou was to proceed 
next day. As it jiassud along, a wealthy merchant 
observed the babe, and struck with its beauty, ha 
look it np and rciMdved to rear it. The mother 
pK'sentod herself and became the iiursc of her own 
child, and tiie merchant thus bocanic acquainted 
witli tho family. He relieved their distresB, oud 
finding the father and his eons men of ability, he 
oniployod tliein in his business. In ludia ho re- 
coniiixoided them to tlie emperor, Akber, wlio 
gave theiii employments ; and they gradually ruse 
by their talents to higher fuists. 

The infant which had boon exposed, and which 
WHS iianiud Mhir-nn-Nissa, or, Sun of Wonion 
grew up a beautiful and accomplished woman. 
She used to accompany her niotlior sonictiniea in 
her visilH to ilie ludies of Akbor’s harem, to which 
she had access, and she there was seen by prince 
Scliui, who became the captive of her charuis. 
Her inutlicr ptTceivhig it, made the matter known 
thiMiigli <1110 of the ladies to Akher, who rcnioii- 
stratod with liis son, and at ilie same time directed 
that Nur delian Hhould he msivriod off without de* 
lay. She was accordingly united to a young Per- 
sian named Shir Afghiiii Khmi, to whom Akber 
gave a jaghir in llengnl. 

When S<diin came to the thi'onc, he sent his 
fost'T-hrother, Kdlb-nd*diii. ns viceroy to Ih'iij^, 
wiili dii'cctioiis |ii*ocurc him the possession of 
NurJoiiun. it was hoped that the matter might 
ho rnsiiy arranged with Shir Khan ; but he proved 
to be A mail uf liuiioui', and lie loved his beautiful 

^ HhcwAii iirierwaril!i named NAr lUah;il, or of the 

llart-m; and Nhr Jclikii, or of the World, by which 

last name we will henceforth duaignate her. 


wife. Offeuded at the propoBals made to him, he 
left off wearing arms, to indicate that he was no 
longer in the royal service ; and when the viceroy, 
on coming to tlie port of tho country where he 
rt^ided, summoned him to his presence, he carried 
a concealed dagger in hiu dress. The result was 
that be stabbed tlie viceroy, and was liimself cut 
to pieces by tlio guards. His property wos seised, 
and Nur Jehan was sent a prisoner to Delhi. ' Jc- 
h&ugir at once made her proposals of marriage ; 
but she rejected with abhorrence the ha'.id of the 
nuirderer of her liusband. An ordinary despot 
would on such an occasion have employed vio* 
Icnce ; but tho pa'wion of Jeli4ngir seems to have 
been extinguished by her i*Gpugnsixicc,niid ho gave 
up his suit aud placed her among the attendants 
of Ilia muther. 

During the space of about four years, NdrJehdn 
reinnitierl an nniioticed dweller of the harein. She 
eui|»ioyod her leisure in painting and needlework, 
in which she execlled, and her works were sold in 
order to procni^e her such elegancies os she desired. 
The fame of tlicsu works, it Is said, reached tho 
cars of tlie einpci'or, and revived his passihs. Nur 
Joh4ii was no longer able to resist the teinpttRtfluB''' * 
uf empire ; their marriage was celebrated with 
great pomp, and she received honours sncli iis 
never had been pusBCHscd by a queen in India, hiT 
name even b<‘{ng put on the coin of (he realm. 
Her influence was unbounded ; Jior fatlicr was 
made vizir, her brothers were advanced to high 
oifices. She moderated the caprico and cruelty of 
the emperor's Character ; bIio made him coiiflne his 
inebriety to the night and to his prirato apai't- 
ments ; she JncreaBoil Uio mngniflocncc, while she 
dimiintdied tlic expenses, of tlie court lu a word, 
her influence, in the early years of her power, waa 
productive of almost uninixsA good. Her father 
proved one of tho best and most upright ministerH 
tliat India had over seen, and his son, who suc- 
ceeded him, tmd in his footjn’ints. 

In tlie year following llie emperor’s morriago 
(1012), a great plan for reducing the Dcckan wus 
formed, 'i’roops were simultaneously to advance 
frirni Udzerdt and HeiAr mid atLick Malik Aiiibci*. 
Hut the celerity of that chief disconcerted tlie plan. 

Hy desultory attacks of light cavalry, and by cut- 
ting oil' its BuppUoB, ho so wearied tho army of 
Guzerdt, tliat it wqa obliged to commence Its re- 
treat, which soon became a flight, and tho other 
army on coming up, finding Amber's troops flushed 
with victory, thought it jirudeut to retire. The 
im)>erial arms were more successful in Mew4r, 
under the guidance uf the emperor’s favourite son 
Khurrum. Ho reducod tlio riuia uf Oiuli|dir to 
submission, and acting on the genemus principles 
of kis grandfather Akber, when the raiia had per- 
formed his homage ho raised him in hie arms, nnd 
seated him at liis side with every mark of kiiid- 
11 CBS aud respect. All his territory waa realoi'cd to { 
him, and his son raised to a high rauk among tho 
Omrahs of Jchaiigir. Tliie conduct gained Khur- 
mm great repiihition, and as he had lately mar- 
ried the daughter of Asuf Khan, the brother of 
Niir Jeli4n, he also possessed the powerful sup- 
port of tlu‘ empress. 

Prince Kliusru was still a prisoner, and any 

^ She is said, but probably without reason, to have been 
the inventor of olto of rosea. 
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hopes that prince Purviz miglit have had were cx- ! 
tinguished, when the emperor, on sending Khurnim i 
ou a great expedition to the Deckan (162C), gave 1 
him the iwal title — Sii&h Jelisn, i. r. King of the I 
World. In this expedition SliAh Jeli&n nad tho 
fliost complete Bucoess. Amber, deserted by liU 
officers and his allies, was obliged to submit, and 
to restore Ahmednugur and all his other conquests. 
The Deckan then remained tolerably quiot for about 
four years, when (1621) Amber took up arms 
again, and recoverod nearly tho whole of the 
country. Shdh JehAn was ordered to march against 
him ; but for some unexplained reason, Iio refused 
to stir unless his brother Khuaru was committed 
to hia custody, and allowed to accompany him. Tlie 
emperor consented, and ShAli JehAn then act out. 
Acting with his usual vigour and ability, lie brought 
Amber to action, gave him a defeat, and made him 
speedily come to terms of accommodation. Mean* 
whilej the emporor hod m severe an attack of 
aetlima, a disease to which he was subject tliat bis 
life was deemed to be in iinmincut danger. Prince 
Purviz hastened to court, but was instantly or< 
der ed back to his governmeut. Just at this time, 
^iifqmince Khusru happened to die suddenly, and 
it is difficult not to suppuso that his death was 
caused by his brother Shah Jehen, in whose custody 
he was. Against this, however, it is alleged, tliat 
as no other crime stains the lifu of that prince, wo 
should not bo hasty to cliargo him with one uf such 
magnitude. 

At this very time, SliAh JehAu lost the powerful 
support of the empress. She had mnrriud her 
daughter by her firet husband to the emperor's 
youngest son, Shcriar,and aware, from tho vigorous 
charaotcr of ShAli JoliAn, that she never cotiM ho|>o 
to maintain her infiuenco when lie should be on the 
throne, she resolved to make every cHhrt to alter 
the succession. Her father, who used to rcetmin 
her, WHS lately dead, and her brother (tho father^ 
iu-law of ShAh Jehun), who succeeded him, was 
merely the iustruincnt of her will. 

Tho great object of Jeban now w'ae to keep 
tho prince at a distance from liis father, and as 
just at this time the Persians liad taken Candahur, 
the recovery of it was piH)po8cd to him as an ob> 
ject worthy of his fame mid his talents. JIc at 
first assented, but seeing through the designs of the 
empress and her party, after he had advnnced some 
way he halted, and refused to quit India unless 
further securities wore given liitn. Orders weni 
then sent to him to send tho greater part of hts 
troops to the capital to join prince ShcriAr, to 
whom tile cunimaud of the expedition had been 
transferred ; his priiicip.'il officers also were or« 
dered to leave him, and join prince ShoriAr. The 
empiHiiss, nioi’covcr, to be sure of a good gciuTui in 
case of a civil wai*, summoned to court from liis 
government at CAbul MuliAbut KhAn, one of the 
ablest generals of the time. 

JeliAiigir, on liis return from one of his usual visits 
to Casliiuire, fixed liis court at Lahore (1623). 
Messages passed between him and his son, but os 
there appeared to be no hopes of a recuiioili.itinn, 
ShAh JehAn put his troofis in motion and advanced 
toward Delhi. The emperor marched froni La^ 
horc ; an engagement took placo between a part of 
his forces and of those of the prince, after which 
the latter retired to Malwa, folluwod by the iinpe^ 
rial troops. As sonio of his generals proved faith- 


less, he found it necessary to continue his retreat 
into the Deckan. He reached Telingana, after 
having been deserted by most of liis troops, whence 
he proceeded to the sea-port of Masuli^tAm, and 
thence to Bengal, of which province and uf BahAr 
he made himself master, and ho then sent some 
troops to endeavour to secure the city of AUalia- 
Lad. 

Mcantimo prince Furviz and MohAbut KbAn, 
who had pursued him into the Deckan, wero ad- 
vancing to the relief of AllahabAd. ShAh Johan 
crossed tlie Ganges to engage tliem ; but the people 
of the country wero opposed to li]‘m,»tbey would 
furuisli him neitlier with provisions nor boats; his 
Bengal levies deserted, and when he gave battle he 
was defeated, and forced to fiy onco more to the 
Dockan. Hera lie was joined by Malik Amber; 
but while ho was engaged in some operations 
against the fort of Burhanpur, prince Furviz and 
MohAbut KhAn reached the Nerbudda. His fol- 
lowers now deserted in greater numbers than ever, 
and, quite diehearteued, ho wrote to beg forgive- 
ness of Ilia father. But ere anything could be ar- 
ranged, extraordinary events occuir^ in tlie ro 3 'al 
00011 ; and camp. 

The emperor, after visiting Cashinire for two 
successive years, I'csolved to proceed in the third 
year (1625) to Cabul, where the lloushanius still 
gave occupation to his troops. As he was on his 
way thither, the empress, who secretly hated Mo- 
hAbut Khan, caused him to be summoned to court, 
to answer charges of oppresbiou and umbozzlemeut 
in Bengal. Having made various excuses to no 
purpose, he at length set out, attended by a body of 
5000 faithful liajputs. When he approached the 
camp, he learned that he would not bo admitted 
into the emperor’s pi*c8ence, and seeing that his 
ruin wiu) resolved mi, he determined to play a bold 
game, and not to be an unresisting victim. 

The iinporial enmp was now (1626) on tho left 
bank of tho JclAin, which was to be crossed by a 
bridge of bo.ats. Jehangir intended to send the 
ami 3 ' over before him, and then to pass the river 
at Jtis leisure. Muhabut waited till tile firiuy was 
over, and only tho emperor with his attendants 
imd guards remaining. Iln then sent forward 2000 
of his Rajputs to seize the bridge, and advnnced 
himself wiih the remainder to the emperor’s quar- 
ters, which lie siUTouiided. At the head of 200 
chosen men he pushed forward to the imperial 
tent, where he repelled the guai*dR and forced his 
way ill. Jehangir, on awaking, started up and 
seized his sword. Seeing MohAbut, he called on 
him to tell the meaning of Hitch conduct ; the latter 
proBtrnted hiiuself, and expressed his regret that it 
should bo only thus that lio could gain access to 
tho ixiyal ])rc8cnce. JeliAngir checked his indig- 
nation, and as MohAbut observed that it was now 
his usual time fur ap]>eariug in public, and re- 
quested therefore th.it he would mount his horse 
and show hiiusolf, ho tried, under the pretence of 
di'essing hinisolf, to get into the women’s a;iartjnr'nts 
in order to consult Nur Jehaii. Rut liiH design was 
seen through and prevented, and having dressed 
hiixiBelf where he was, he inountnl one of his own 
horses. MohAbu^ liowever, thinking he would bo 
in safer custody on an elephiint, prevailed on him 
to mount one uf theno animals, on which liu placed 
beside him two ai'ined Rajputs, lu this way he 
proceeded to the tents of MohAbut. 
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N6r JebAn did not lose her prcMioec of mind on 
this important occasion. Finding that all acceu to 
the empertir was cut off, sliu put on a disauise, and 
entering a palaukin of the cummonegt kind pro> 
ceeded to the bridge. Aa the ordem the Holdiem 
there had received vverc to allow every one that 
enroe to pan^ over, but none to come from the 
other Bide, hIic met with no oLstruetioni and reached 
the royal camp in safety. There she inveighed 
against Iict brother and the other chiers nailanburds, 
wiio hod lot thoir Hovercign be inode a captive be- 
fore llicir eyes ; and not confining bcniclf to mere 
worrls, she^cg/in to tiiako active prcfiaratioiis for 
attcinpiing hiH roBcuo. 

In thfl morning, when all her propamtionB were 
coinpletn, alie put her troops in motion. At their 
head appeared the high-spirited Nur Jolttin hcrHclf, 
Boabsd in the howduh of a lofty cleplwnt, with a 
bow and two tjuivers full of arrows. As the llaj- 
piitH had burned the bridge, slio wbh forced to 
attempt to cfobs nt a dangenius ford lower duw’n 
the sln>ain. i)iit the whole plan iniAcnrried. Owing 
to tlic de)>tb of the stream moHt of the troojis had 
to swim or to w'lidc very deeply ; hence tlieir iKiwder 
was ail wetted, and being wojgiied down by their 
amioiir and their saturated garinents, they c<iu)d 
offer \ml a feeble resistance to tlu* lliijjnitH, who 
had the advantage of the gr<iund, and w ho sbciw'ci'cd 
arrows, balls, and rockets on tiunu without ni'nsing. 
Tlio elephant of Nur JcdiAii woa the principal oh- 
ject uf attack ; RhowerB of Imlls foil round her 
howdfth, one of which wounded the infant daughter 
of SluTidr, whutii hhc held in her lap. At lengUi 
her driver was Uilled, and her elephant being 
wounded in the trunk plunged inUi the ilcep WAter, 
and WBB carri<Ml d<»wii Ou! stix^aiii. After making 
many plnngcH he reached the sheire, au<l her wotneii 
on vunniig up found the empress engaged in ex- 
tracting the arrow, and in binding up ibe wound of 
the inrHiit Seeing that thero wuh now no hope of 
I n'seuing her liusbnud hy fowe, she vcsolved to 
, share Ids captivity, and trust to hirlune tuid her 
I own ivwoiireeB for liis deliverance.^ 

MoluUiut now advanced to Attock, where he 
I iniiilc Asof Klidn and other lendrrB priBouers. 

' Ihit liiR power was still insecure, ab it depended on 
j hia Uajpurs, who, as Hindoos, were offensive to all 
I the oihev troops. The emperor, too, Mchuoled by 
I Nur Jelidn, entered on a counMi of dissiinulatioii 
' in order to deeeive Inin. He affected to rt'joicc at 
' being fi'ocd fmiii Ilia thinldoin Co Asof Khdn, and 
he even wnnicil him t« be on his guard .against the 
j plots of Nur Jeliiui. Hy thoso means ho com- 
' pietely biiiKlod Mohubut, who now thought himself 
( quite seeiire with respect to the emperor. The 
; object, meantime, of Nur Jehnn whs, to get into 
j the army which attended the cinpenir us many 
pcpMiim OH possible who wore in her interest. As 
they now h.ad reached Ciihul, it was deemed neces- 
sary to increnst' tlie royal guard on account of tlie 
Afgh&ns ; and os her pai'tiHans came and offered 
their sorvices, in.*uiy‘ of them were admitted Into 
it. The emperor being now allowed to go hunting 
on sn elephant, but still giiarJed by lUjputs, a 
I quarrel one day took place bt'tuecn them and a 
I party of the Ahdis, os a portion of the royal guards 
[ were named, in which many of the latter were 
I sliiin. Mohabut, on being applied lo for rcdres% 

; gave an evasive answer. Tiie whole body of the 
1 Ahdis then fell on some of the llnjputs, killed 


j sHversJ, and drove oihera to the hillsy where tliey 
were Seized and made slaves by the inhahitanU,and 
Molikbut himnelf was obliged to seek refugo in tho 
imperial tent. Next day tho ringleaders were 
punished ; but the power of Moh&but had received 
a shock from which it could hardly recover. ' 

Kur Jchftn now saw that the time for action was 
arrived. Her agents collected men at various 
points, and they came into the camp in parties of 
two and three, as if seeking for service. When she 
had them thus at hand, she made Jch4iigir pro- 
pose a muster of the troops of all the JHghirdars; 
and when she herself, ar such, was requircMl to fur- 
niBh her contingent, she affected p’Cat indignation 
at being thus ti'eatcd ua an ordinary subject. She 
asserted, however, that it should do her no dis- 
credit, and hhe made the men Biie had ready join 
It, BA if to make it up to its full complement, when 
Jehangir wan pi'iteeeding to review it, ho advised 
Molmbnt, out of regard to bis safHy, niA to accom- 
p:uiy him j .nnd tlic Inttcr, no longer able to com- 
m.*tnd, WAS obliged to (viiiiK'rtt. When JchAngir 
reatdicd tlie eenU'c of the line, the troops closed 
in oil him, and cut off the Raj)>dt horse who at* 
tondcil him, and itR tlicy were joined by thi^r ^ . 
f<MlerAt<^, the person of the king was now in com- 
)delb safety. Mubtibut retired to some diBtanre 
with his troops, and Nfir J chan, as her bi’otber 
WHS in hiB hands, waR obliged to come to terms with 
liiiri. She stipulated, however, that he should give 
his services against SlnVh Jehdn, whom sho was re- 
»>lvod to crush. 

This prince liad advnitced frem the Drckan ns 
far a* Ajmir with only lOOtt men. Here one of 
his principal supporters diod, and ono ImJf of his 
men having quitted liim, he retired to Sind with 
the nmiainder. The state of his health alone pre- 
veiilod him from Rocking ningc in PorBin, when 
suddenly tlic as[»cct of hiR affaii’s began to brighten. 
Jlc ht'urd of tho death of his broUicr Pur^iz, and 
further learned that Hohilbut, instead of pursuing 
him, was himself purRued by tho tnx>pB of tlie oin- 
porw, with whom he hod had a ru|>ture. He 
ihorifforo haslcnod to the J)ockan, and he tlicre 
was joined by Molidbut and his troujis. 

Thu emperor returned to Lahore, and thence set 
out on iiis aiiniial visit to CaBlimiio. While there 
he had a severo fit of the asthma, to wlacU he was 
I subject. As his life was conmilered to be in dan- 
ger, it was n*Bolvod to remove him to Laliore, but 
lie Rank under the fiitigues of tlio journey, and 
expired before )jo Jiud gone a tliird of the way 
( 1027 ). 

Jn tho rei^ of Johangir ( KHC) Sir Tiiomas Roo 
came ti> India, ab ambasbaJor from Jaiiios 1. of 
Knglaiid to tho Mogul court, lie rcniainod there 
for two years, being treated wilh much attention, 
and admitted to the emperor’s private drinking- 
piirties. It in cliiully from his narrative that wo 
derive onr knowledge of the splendour of the court 
of Delhi under the monarulis uf Ujc liouse of 
Timftr. 

ilehdngir issued au edict against the use of to- 
bacco, which had been lately introduced into tlie 
CABt frem America. It w’ill be rccolloctud tliat 
Ilia DriiiRli contcuiporary also had a strong aversion 
to tliat plant. 
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CHAPTER XL 

0b£h Jeb£k — K flf Jehftn— ATagnlfleeiiea of SliAh Jefifin-^ 
—Xhin JeTiln LMi— >Wsr in tho Dockai) — CAbul Ai)d 
Bolkb — ^Auning 2 lb~SonR of the Enperoi-^lllneM of Shftb 
Jehftn — ^W» Among hn Bon«— The Emperor dethroned by 
AwungnSb— CouflneiBent of Prince UorAd^M^nifloenee 
of Bb&U Jek&n. 

Tkb death of JehAngir vae the end of the power 
of N4r ^«hAn. Her brotlier Aeof^ who sent to 
bDRimnn his soo-m-lnw, Sh&h Jebfin, from the 
Deckan, placed her m coofiiiemetit when alie at- 
tempted tu aiipport the cause of Shehriir ; but, 
when all was aettled, she was pven her liberty, 
assigned an. income equal to 250,0(N)f. a year, and 
treated with all becumiiig respect. Though she 
survived nearly twenty years, she never again 
meddled iu politics. 

Asrjf Khdfi marched for Lahore, where Shebri6r 
had seized tlie royal treasure, and gained over the 
troopa. Shchrikr gave him battle, and, being de- 
feated, he took refuge in the citadel ; but lie waa 
given up by the garrison, and he and two of liis 
.iH'jiH who had joined him were put to death by 
uvdor of Sh41i Jchdn. 

High huiKiurs were bestowed on Asof Khdn and 
on Moh4but,aiid rich gifts were distributed among 
his friends and adherents by tile mnniticent mo- 
narch. Feeling biinirif firmly seated on his tJirone, 
he now gave loose to his taste for mogniliccat build- 
ings and eoatly entertAinmenta. We are told that, 
to celohiute the Hrat anniversary of Ins accession, 
ho caused a suite of tents to be erected in Cosh- 
niiro, which it took two luoiitha to raise. At the 
eiitertahimeait which he gave in them, besides 
being, a» was usual, weighed against precious metals 
which were then distributed among those present, 
he hud vessels tilled with jewels waved round his 
head, and tlivir contents poured over his person 
(which was supposed to avert misfortune), and 
these also distributed among tlie guests. The 
whole expenses of the festival are said to have 
exceeded a million and a half of onr money. 

I Tlio Doekaii first gave oecupation h) the arms 
of Shdli Jehao. An AFgli4n, named Kh4a Jehaa 
Lodi, who had risen to high nilUtary command in 
tho imperial service, and who was commanding in 
the Deukan at the time of the death of Jehiiigir, 
thought that he might now ventui’e to aspire tu in- 
dcpendcnco. With Uiis view he made peace with 
tho Niz&m Sliahi prince of Ahmednugur, and gave 
up to him tho late Mogul conquests in tlie Deckan. 
Deeming, however, that this courae was premature, 
he yielded obedience to Shdh Jeliiu, and <»me, 
when summoned, to the court at Agra. Here he 
received either true or false information that de- 
signs were harboured agiunat him, and he left the 
city openly at the head of his 2000 Algh&ns. He 
was jmnued by the royal troops, but he effected 
his retreat into Gondwana, whence he proceeded to 
the territory about Ahmednugur. Sb4h JehAn re- 
solved to take the field in person ; but one of the 
generals whom ho sent in advance having defeated 
the army of the NizAm ShAlii king, KhAn JehAn 
was forced to fly from the Deckan. Ho made his 
way to Hiindelcund, but he was there cut off and 
slain, and his head sent Ut the emperor (IfKM). 

The death of KhAo JehAn did not end the war 
in the Deckan, which unfurlunate country waa also 


vi^ted with ail the horron of &mine, in eonae- 
qnenee of the fUlore of the pefriodiad rains daring 
two auccenive yean, followed as usoal by a pesti- 
lenee. The war was carried on against ue kings 
of Ahmednugar wbd BejapAr ; but it is needless to 
enter into the details, as our readers imtst by this 
Umebe tolerably familiar with the course of Indian 
wozfare^the changing of sides, the artifice^ the 
Ireach^, the xavageiii that olwayafonn ports of it 
Stifliee it to aay, that the emperor was obliged to re- 
turn to the Deckan (1636), where, dnruig a stay of 
nearly two yean, he i^uced theMohammedan kuigs 
of BejapAr and Goleoiida to submission, and put a 
complete end to the kingdom of Ahmedifligur (1637). ' 
The aixtoon following years of the reigu of ShAh | 
JehAn were occupied by military transootions in 
CAbuI and its vieinity. In 1637, All MerdAoKhAn, 
the governor of CondahAr, in o^er to escape from 
the tyranny of his sovereign tlie king of Petsia, 
garc that place up to ShAh JehAn, and came to 
reude in Delhi. Aa he wae a man (J eonsiderable 
talents, his reception was moat honourable ; be was 
successively made governor of Caahmlre and CAbul, 
and employed on various oeesBions both in peace 
and war. The public works which he executed, 
j particularly the canal at Delhi named from him, 

I proved his skill and judgment, and excited general 
I admiration. 

j CireumataneoB, apparently favourable, having 
j induced ShAh Jehan to assert the clahns of his 
' family to the territory of Balkb, which had been 
seized by the Uzbeg8,an nnny, led by AH MerdAn, 
entered that country (1644). The approach, how- 
ever, of winter fi>rced him to retire without having 
effecteil any thing,and the next year an expedition 
was sent thither under a BnjpAt rajah, in whose 
army were a body of 14,000 men of his own caste. 
These, though natives uf such a sultry region ss 
India, bore the snows and storms of the HindA 
CAsii with the utmost fortitude \ they hewed down 
timber, formed works, and repelled Uve repeated 
attacks of the Uzbegs ; but still the conquest of 
the country seemed as remote os ever. ShAh 
JehAu then came in person to OAbu) (16^), ojid 
be sent a lar^ army under his youngest son 
MorAd, with Ali Merdaii fiu* bis director, to Balkh. 
This expedition proved successful, and the whole 
of the country submitted. But next year, when 
the emporor had returned to Delhi, and MorAd, 
quitting his command without leave, had repaired 
tiiither also, the whole of it was overrun by the 
Uzbegs from beyond the Oxus. MorAd was in 
consequence put in disgrace, the command was 
transferred to prince Aurungzib the emperor's third 
eon, and Shah JehAn himself relumed to CAbul. 
The prince had some success at first, but he was 
finally obliged to abut himself up in the city of 
Balkh. The emperin', having now become aware 
of the folly of wasting the resources of bis empire 
hi the prosecution of so visionary a conquest, made 
over bis rights to one of the contending TJzbeg 
princes, who hod taken refuge at his court. An- 
rungzib was directed to deliver up to this prince 
such places as he still bold, and to l^ul his troops 
back to CAbul. He obeyed, and commenced his ' 
retreat through the passes of the HindA CAsh just I 
as the winter had set in ; and between the snows 
and the attacks of the mountain tribes his forces i 
suffered so much, that they were happy to escape 
with the loss of their baggage and horses. 
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The Sh&h of Persia now led an expedition in 
person agiunst Candah&r (ICIQ), and by judiciously 
aolecdoj^ the winter season^ when the eommunica- 
tion wi& India was cut off by the snow, he farced 
it to open its gates before Auruugzib, who was sent 
to its defence, could arriyo. The prince made an 
attempt to recover it, but failed, and, wlieii in tlie 
following year he renewed the attempt wit!} a 
greater force, he was equally unsuccessful. The 
emperor's eldest son, DarA Shek6, then prevailed 
on Ilia father to let him attempt the recovery of 
CandahAr. He set out with a force much superior 
to any tlirt hod yet been employed but, 

witli ^1 the efloTts of akill and courage that were 
made, the resistance of the Persian garrisou could 
not be overcome. The siege was raised and Can* 
was lost to the Mogul empire for ever, 

T%vo years of tranquillity ciiHucd, during which 
ShAh JehAn, having completed a revenue survey 
of his possessions in the Dackan, wliicli had ifecn 
going on fur twenty years, oxtended to that country 
the system of collection, devised by Tddar Mel in 
the reign of his gnindfatlior, Jiuring this period 
also died the vizir SaAd Ullah KliAn, cclcbratod us 
the most ablo and upright minister that had ever 
been seen in India. 

Auningzib h.ad soon an opportunity of again 
appearing in the Decknn. Meer iTuinla, thenunis* 
ter of the king of Golcuiida, having had a quarrel 
with his master, sought the pnitcction of the etn|ie* 
Tor, who, at tlio desire of Auruugzib accorded it, 
and sent a haughty message to tlio king of Gel- 
conda, and, when that prince refused obedience, 
Auningzib was directed to employ force against 
him. StratAgoni being more to tlio prince's taste 
than force, ho net forth with a smull body of troops, 
under the pretext of coiiveyiiig his son Mohammed 
to Bengal, where he was to marry his cousin, Bie 
daughter of prince ShujAli, the governor of that 
province. As the way li'um AurungahAd t thither 
la by Masulipatam, he thus came within a sliort 
distance of Hyderabad, the cnjiital of Uolcuiids, mid 
while the king was preparing an uotertainineiit for 
him, he made so sudden an advance on tlin town, 
that Uie king had only time to tly to the hill-fort of 
Gulconda. The town was plundered and partly 
burnt ; troops wliicli Auningzib liad ready fur tlic 
purpose advanced, and tiie king was finally obl^ed 
to submit to such terms as the victor was pleased 
to impose (1666). Imiiirdiately after, Auruugzib 
found a {iretext for iiivadiug RejapAr, and he 
would epe^ily have made a cofiqueet of that Jerng- 
dom, if more important matters Imd not drawn his 
attention elsewhere. 

Shah JeliAn was now advanced in years. He 
had four sous, DarA Shek6, SUujuh, Aurungzib, and 
MorAd. The first of these was a man of many 
estimable qualities, brave, liberal, fnuik, and gene- 
rous, but impetuous, Belf-willcd, and overbearing. 
SbujAh was devoted to wine and pleasure, but not 
devoid of talent MorAd was dull io intellrct, and 
a seosaalist. Aurungsib diflerod from them alb 
His temper was mild, bis lieart cold, be was cau- 
tious and anspieiouB, a great dissembler, artful and 
acute ; at the same time he was hmidsonie in 
peiBon, brave, and affable. Above all, he whs 
(though many suspected his smuerity) zealously 

t Th« anclfnt town or Gutka, • few miles from DouleU- 
bOdi had thus been named by Aurungzib after himself. 


devoted to tlie Mufisulman creed, and he carefully 
practised all thb external duties of religion. At 
one time he strongly professed an intention of 
quitting the world, aud becoming a fakir, i,€. 
devotee. 

ShAh JehAn had of late devolved much of hitf 
regal duticfl on DArA, as heir-appartsnt. A disease 
of the kidneys at this time having brought him to 
the brink of the grave, though DArA did all in ' his 
power to keep his conation a secret, his brotliers 
were accurately informed of it. ShujAb^who was 
governor of Bengal, iustaiitly assuuied the royal 
title, put hie troops in motioD, and advanced into 
Bailor on his way to Agra. MorAd in like manner 
assumed independence in GuzerAt. The crafty 
Aurungzib, tliough he refused obedience to the 
orders of DAra, did not aSHume royalty himself; 
but he resolved to make the stupid MorAd the 
ladder of his ambition. He wrote to him, con- 
gratulating him on hU accessiun to the crown, at 
the same time declaring his own intentum of re- 
nouncing the world, and retiring to Mecca. 11c 
would previously, however, he said, unite with him 
against the impious DArA ^ aud join him to oppose 
the infidel rajuh Jeswuiit Sing, who it was jeMHer" 
stood had been sent against tliem. They should 
tlten, he added, together seek the presoucc of their 
father, free him from uniiue iiiHuetico, and try to 
pTucurc tlie pardon uf their crruig brother, ('uarne 
and palpable as this artiheo was, it sufficed to 
deceive MorAd (1657). 

Meantime, SliAh JeliAn had been able to rentime 
the govenimeut, and tlio cnuduct of his other sons 
only served to incresac h» confidence in DArA. 
He wrote to ShujAh, enjoining liim to return to 
his government iiiiTnediately ; but tlint prince, pre. 
tending iu regard this as merely the order of i>ArA, 
continued to advance. The imperial troops, led 
by prince SolimAn, the son of DAi A, then gave him 
battle, and a del'eal near BenAres forced him to 
return to Bengal. Meantime, Auningrib hod joined 
MorAd in MAlwa, and near Bjeii they engaged 
and defeated the rajali .Jeswunt Sing, wliose brave 
Rajputs wore ill supported by the other troops. 
The victory was chiefly ascribed to the gallantry of 
MorAd. Aurungzih at the time of tlieir junction, 
had taken an oath of fidelity to this lU’inee, and he 
all along acknowledged him and treated him aa his 
superior, though the direction of all measures 
re^ly lay witli himself. 

As the two ])riiiccB continued to advance, the 
eufj^croTf who had sot out foi' Dtlhi, relumed to 
Agra, and prepared to take the field in person, in 
the hopes of effecting sn aec^Jinmodatiou. He 
was, however, dissuaded from this course, from 
whicli no good seemed likely to result, and the 
impetuous DArA, without waiting for the troops of 
prince Solimsn to join him from Benares, set out, 
contrary to Uio injunctions of his father, to engage 
rebels. The Hnnics met within a day’s march 
of Agra. The RajpAts and a body of Uzbeg 
cavalry in tlie army uf DarA distinguished tliein- 
selves by their daring intrepidity, and I)ArA 
himself exhibited the utmost gallantry. MorAd 
displayed his accustomed heroism ; the howdah 
of his elephiuit, which was long preserved as a 
curiosity, was stuck so full of the arrows of the 
Uzbegs as to resemble a porcupine, and, when 
bis elephant was giving w'ay before them, lie 
> PArA held hii grandbtker’i teUgfous opinions. 
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ordered his feet to be eheined. Aurungzib ex- 
hibited his usual intrepidity and coolness. He 
urged his elephant 'wherever there appeared the 
greatest danger, crying to his troops, that ** God 
was with them, and they had no other refuge or 
"retreat.” An event oommoD in Indian w^ora 
decided the battle. A roclcet struck Dar&*a ele- 
phant, which growing unmanageable, ho was obliged 
to descend and mount a hone. His troops fancied 
he was slain, a panic spread among tliem, they 
gave way, and speedily the whole army wm in 
flight. Dird fled to Agra, but, ashamed to appear 
before his father, he continued bis course for 
Delhi (IG58). 

Aurungaib, as soon as the victory was gained, 
threw himself on his knees and returned thanks to 
Heaven. He then sought the presence uf Mor&d, 
and congratulated him on hie acquisition of a king- 
dom. On the third day after the battle they appear^ 
before Agra, which offered no resistance. Aurung- 
zib continued sending meHsages to his father wiUi 
the greatest professions of duty, pleading necensity 
for what he had done. Finding at length that the 
emperor was not to be drawn fhim the side of Ddra, 
his son Mohammed to take possosnoii of the 
citadel in which lie resided, and to prevent ail 
cumraunication between him and his friends. Thus 
ended the reign of Shah Jehdn. He survived hts 
deposition seven yean, during which time he was 
treated with attention and I'espect } fur Aurungzib 
was never wantonly cruel, and his eonscicnec pro- 
bably reproached him for what ho had done. 

Aurungzib, having now uo further use for Mo> 
rdd, got rid of him without much ceremony. As 
j they were on their march ugaiiist Ddrft, he invited 
' him one day' to supper. The wine circulated fr&<ity, 
j Aurungzib himself drinking of it, contniry to hts 
usual practice. Mordd bcciima, as usual, intoxica- 
ted, and whiU: he was in that condition his aiins 
were removed and chains were laid on him. He 
was then placed on an elephant and conveyed a 
prisoner to l>elhi ; lueanwliile, three other eb'pliants 
were Sent off in different directions to mislead hts 
friends as to his place of confinement. He was 
I afterwards transferred to Gwalior, the state prison 
^ of tlKwe <lay8. 

In this inumier was terminated the reign of 
Shdh Jolidn, who, though inh'rior t<i Jialier and 
Akbcr, was one of the best sovereigns tli.it India h:i8 
ever posscssoij. At no time iin<ler the Mussulinoa 
dominion, was the country in so flourishing a state. 
It was flllod with noble and prosperous cities ; tlte 
police in general was good, justice was fairly ad- 
ministered, and intcniAl tranquillity presorvod. Still 
we must meHsuro nil these advantages by tlic 
Asiatic standard, and not expect the anme degree 
of poi'fcction as in modern Kurnpe. India under 
Shah Jch4ii Ci»uld not vie in those rrapoets witli 
the France and England of the present day ; but 
it was far beyond S{>ain and Portugal, nt any perir>d, 
in political perfection. 

The magnificence of Sh4h Jcb^ exceeded any 
thing that liaid over boon witnessed in India, or 
perhaps in the East His court and nil rolating m 
it exhibited the extreme of splendtnir. The cele- 
brated peacock tlirone whicli he constructed is said 
to have cost nearly six and a half millions sterling. 
It dorivod its Dame from an artifleiaJ peacock, in 
which all the natural hues of the plumage were 
imitated in precious stuaes. 


Shkh Jeh&n built the new city uf Delhi, in which 
the royal palace and the mosque named the Jumna 
Musyed are two of tlie most splendid ediflees of the 
East. But his most magnificent work was the TAj 
Mahal, a mausoleum erected for his queen at Agra. 
It is composed of white marble, richly adorned 
with mosaics of costly stone, and for elegance of 
design, correctness of taste, and value of material, 
is perhaps without a rival. It is gratifying to ob- 
serve, that no oppression was employed to procure 
the moans of erecting such stately structures, as 
the ordinary revenues of the empire proved fully 
sufficient to defray all the expenses f and when 
SbAh Jelian cessed to reign the ti*easury contained 
a large quantity of money, beside plate and jewels. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Aoainfcsto or AiUMoia I. — Fate of DlrA^Of ShuJAh— Of 
SolimAii — Death of Mcer Jumla— The MaratUa^MSlaJee 
— SAvaJee— PioBresa of hia rower— AuningatVi Treat- 
ment of him— Hia Regulallona— CAos^Tbe SAdhi. 

AcraUNGzin, on mounting the throne, SRSumed the 
title of Aluingir, or Conqueror of tlie World. His 
first operations were against DarA, who was now at 
Lahore ; but on the appitMch of Aurungzib he fled 
tlienco towani Sind. His son Soliman, being do- 
aeiled by his troops, sought a refuge with the 
rajah of Siriiiu^r, in the north of India, by whom 
liv was )>hiced m confliieineut. ShujAb, tborofore, 
only remained to contest the throue. 

The advance of this prince recalled Aurungzib 
from the pursuit of DArA. Shujali, having cxiHued 
the Gang(>s, was met by Aurungzib ; but tliey 
remained throe days in presence of each other, 
neitlicr willing to begin the action. On the fourth 
day, when Auningzib had drawn out his troops as 
usual before daybreak, be was surprised by a great 
uproar iu his reoi*. This was caused by rajah Jes- 
wuiit Sing, who w'Bs now in his servicp, but who 
had sc$cretly agreed with ShujAli that they sljuuld 
make a simultaneous attack, front niid rear, on tho 
Bzsiiy of Aurungzib. But, Umugh this attack pro- 
duct gr(>at terror and confusion, it proved a failure, 
as ShujAb did not advanco till after ilie sun was 
risen. Jeswunt, finding himself not supported, and 
fearing to have the whole army on him, drew off 
his ti*oopB and retired to some distance, and when 
bo found that the btittln, ns was the case, hud gone 
against SlnijAh, ho marched with all speed for his 
own c«>uiifery« ShujAli, after Ins defeat retired to 
Bengal, pursued by an army under prince Moham- 
med and Mcer Jimila (1flli!l). 

DAra meautime bad made his way to GuzerAt, 
where, the governor liaving declared in his favour, 
he became master of the pruvinec. Uo proposed 
to form a junction with Jeswunt Sing ; but tlie 
crafty Auruiigzib had succeeded in witiuing back 
that rajali to bis side, and when DArA ciune witliiii 
fifty miles of liis residence he sent to tell him that 
lie could not venture to join him. DAra, finding 
him inimovabie, advanc^ wiili his own troops 
into Ajmir. lie tliere fortified a position on the 
hills, and awaited the astault of Aurungzib, who 
soon arrived from Agi*a. After cunuoiiadiiig it for 
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three daje, the emperor ordered a general amault. 
The governor of GdzerAt was slain, and hia fall so 
disheartened D&r& that he fled, and all his troops 
disponed. 

Eight days and nights of toilsome inarching 
under a sultry sky, harassed by the incessant at< 
tacks of the savage tribes named C61ia, brought 
DArA and the few that adhered to him to Ahmed- 
abAd, the gates of which he found closed against 
him. He turned theoee and made hie way to 
Cutch, with the intention of seeking refuge with 
the Persians in CandabAr. He reached the distriot 
of J An, to S.he east of Sind, the chief of which, an 
AfghAn, who had been under great obligations to 
him, received him with all demoiietratioiis of kind- 
ness ; but his only intention was to betray him, 
and watching hia opportunity he made him a pri- 
soner and conveyed him to Delhi. 

DArA was led into Delhi mounted on an inferior 
elephant and in chains. He was conducted through 
the principal streets. The people veuted their 
grief in tears and gnians ; but next day, when his 
betrayer the chief of JAn appeared, they assailed 
him with tiles and stones, and his life was only 
saved by the vigorous intoipositiun of the police. 
A few days after, a mock commission of members 
of the council and of lawyers sat on tlic case of 
DArA, and he wos condemned to death as an apos- 
tate from the Mohammedan faith. Auriingxib, 
with seeming reluctance, gave orders for the exe- 
ciitlnn of the sentence. The executioners found 
DArA and his son cotiking some lentils, tho only 
food they would venture to touch for fear of being 
poisoned. D&rA, guessing their purpose, snatched 
up the knife he had been using and defended him- 
self matifully till he fell overpowered by iiuinbers. 
His head was cut off and carried to Aurungzib, his 
body was exposed to tho public gaze on an ele- 
phant. Aurungzib ordered the head to be placed 
on a platter, end washed and wiped in his presence. 
When he had thus assured himself that it was the 
real head of DArA, he began to weep aud lament, 
and then ordered it to be placed in the tomb of 
HiitnAyun. DAra's son was sent a prisoner to 
(j wnlidr. 

Meantime, operations were carried on against 
ShujAli ; but prince Mohammed, displeased at 
Het'iiig himself merely a puppet in the hands of 
Meer Juiula,weut over to his uncle, who gave him 
hia daughter in marriage. Soon after, however, 
he again deserted and returned to Meer Jumla's 
camp, where, by bis father's orders, he wua made 
a prisoner iiiid sent to Gwalior. Meer Jumla then 
pressed on SliujAli and forced him to retreat to 
Dacca, whence he fled and B<iught refuge with the 
king of AracAn. lie and his family perished in 
tliut coniiiry, but tho circumstunces of their fate 
are unknown (1660). 

AlM>iit this time the rajah of Sirinugor wsa in- 
duced to deliver up DArA's son SoUniAii. Like Itis 
unfortunate father, he was paraded through the 
city in clmins on an elephant, and then brought 
before the emperor. His gallant preeonce moved 
many to tears, and his uncle liiiiiself affected to be 
moved. SolimAn's only request was, that he might 
he beheaded at once, and not be subjected to 
lingering torture of the pooria*. Auruugzib bade 

3 The pnntfa, as 1)00)167, quoted by Mill, says, waabniUeit 
popples, stepped in watei for a night. A large cup full of 


him nut to fear, adding, that he was oautioua, not 
cruel. SolimAn also was sent to Gwalidr. &me 
months after, MorAd was discovered in an attempt 
to make his esoape from that fortress, where ha oIm 
had been placed ; and Aurungaib having instigated 
the son of a man whom MorAd had pat to deafli in 
GAzerAt to prosecute him for murder, a sentence of 
death was issued against him, and he was executed 
in prison. 

The whole imperial family being now dead or in 
prison, Aurungzib's only object of apprehenrion 
was his own general, Meer dnmla, who was com- 
manding in Bengal. To give him occupation, be 
suggested to him the conquest of the kingdom of 
Assam, which lies to tho east of that province in an 
extensive valley through which the river Buiram- 
)f>ter flows. Meer Jumla accordingly set out from 
acca (1662), conveyed his troops up the river in 
boats, and speedily reduced the country. He wrote 
in high terms to the emperor, announcing his con- 
quest and his intention of advancing and opening 
the way to China. But the rainy season came on^ 
supplies could not be procured, and tho natives 
assailed his camp on all sides. This was succeeded 
by a postilenoo among tlie troops, and the bnjflCfflT ' 
geucikl was obliged to order a retreat. He died 
^‘forc he reached Dacca, worn out by toil and 
disease (1603). The em|>eror gave his rauk and 
honours to his son Amecn. You** said he to 
him, ** you have lost a father, and / have lost the 
greatest and the most dangerous of my friends." 

A severe fit of illness now camo to convince 
Aurungzib of the uncertainty of both bis life aud 
bis power. Various intrigues were immediately 
formed ; some would restore ShAh JeliAn, others 
Secure the succession for the emperor's second son 
Moazzira, others for liis third son Akber. But the 
courage and the constancy of Aurungzib triumphed 
over all their machinniioiis and awed them all to 
obedience. He then set out for Cuahmire,iii order 
fully to re-establish hia health. 

It wos daring the time of his residence in Cash- 
mire that war first broke out between the Moguls 
and the Mu'attBs, a people of tlie Dcckan, wlio 
were destined to perform so important a p^ in 
the future history of India. 

The country of the Marattas, commencing at the 
chain of mountains south of tlie Merbudda, ex- 
tended southwards to the parallel of Goa ; the sea 
bounded it on the west ; it was limited on the east 
by the river V^urda. A portion of the western 
GliAts thus runs along it from north to south ; the 
iuuTQW tract between them and tlie sea is named 
tlie CAncan. The people are of the Hindoo reli- 
gion, and all of low caste, as it is termed; but 
Uicy probably are not of the Hindoo race *. In 
appearance and disposilion Uiey differ from the 
people of HindAstan and from most of the other 
inbabitante of the Deckaii. They are low in sta- 
ture and mean in appearance ; active, persevering, 
aud crafty, never for an instant losing sight of their 
interest. Unlike the other {leoples of India, they 
had no rajahs ; their chiefs were merely hereditary* 

tbif litfijilon WAS given the flrit thing In the morning, at 
OwaliCr, to the prince on whom It wob Intended to operate, 
And be got no food till he had awallowed it. Ita effect waa 
to make him gradually lose hia itrengtb and Intellect, grow- 
ing heavy and btupid, and thus dying by degrees. According 
to Demier, Sollm&n did get this fatal beverage. 

* See above, p. 3 
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heftda of or of larger districts. Their noise 

does not ooenr in the Mohammedan histories riil 
toward the end of the fifteenth eentuiy. About 
the middle of the eixteenih the king of Uie adjoin- 
realm of B^apoor began to employ the Ma- 
ntta instead of the Perrian lai^age in his 
finances, and he enlisted many or them in bis 
army, where they soon displayed their aptitude ae 
light cavalry. The other kings also employed 
them ; bat it was not until the time of M^ik 
Amber that they began at length to be of im- 
portance in the Deckan. 

The principal man among the Marattas, at tfiis 
time, WHS a chief, named Jadoo RAo, who claimed 
for himself a Rajpfit descent, though probably 
without reason. There was serving under him a 
Maratta of respectable family, named Mdl<ijee 
Bosla, and on occasion of some groat Hindoo festival 
he went to Jadoo’s house accompanied by his son 
Shahjee, a boy of five years of age. During the 
merriment, Jadoo took up on his knees Shahjee 
and his own daughter, a child three years old, and 
said, laughing, ** They are a fine couple, aud ought 
to be man and wife.** MAlojee instantly started up, 
anu'iSidled the company to witness that the daughter 
<if Jadob was betrothed to his son. The pride of 
the chief was offended, and a quarrel was the result. 
Fortune, however, soon smiled on Mdlojee ; he rose 
to power under the Ahmednugur government, and 
obtained a jaghuer, of which the chief place was 
Poonah, and Jiidoo no longer refused to give his 
daughter to Shahjee. 

Shahjee also diHCiiiguislicd himself. He entered 
the Borvioe of the king of Bejapimr, and lie obtained 
a large jngheor in Mysore. As he still held that 
of Poonali, he took his eldest son witli him to My- 
sore, leaving at Poonah his secoud son Sevajee 
under tiio charge of a Bramin, named Dadajee, who 
had the management of the jaglieer. Aa the young 
Sevajee grew up, he displayed a character of great 
spirit and energy, and at sixteen he was beyond the 
control of Dadajee. Ills chiof ossocintes were his 
fiithor’s linrse-Holdiers and the people of the neigli- 
bonring Giiats, and by constant Imiiting in them 
he became iutimately acquainted with all the passes 
and defiles of these mountains ; and lie wasstrojigly 
suspected of being concerned in many roblHiries 
cuiiimitted in the Cdiiciiii. His love of adventure 
W'as further iiicreasod by iho popular ballads of the 
Country, to which ho used in listen with delight. 

On Uie death of the Bramin, Sevnjee took pos- 
session of the jaglieer of Pmmah, and ceased to 
make remittances to liis fatJier. Uc soon felt him- 
self Ruffiuicntly stnmg t(» rebel against the king of 
Bejapoor, and he made himself master of the 
I northern Cdncaii. The king iniiiiediately tlirew 
1 Shahjee into prison as a hostage for his sou, and he 
; wiis told that the door of his dungeon would bo 
' built up if Sevajee did not submit within a limited 
period. Sevaje^e then immediately entered the : 
service of Shah Jeli&n, and through that monarch's 
influence Shahjee was sot at liberty. In IG55, 

, when Aurungzib w'lia sent to the Deckan, and was 
< acting against the king of Goloonda, Sevajee was 
BO audacious as to plunder the Mogul pntviiices ; 
hut, when he saw tlte prince more successful than 
he had anticipated, lie sued for pardon, and was 
forgiven. Whoa Aurungzib quitted the Deckan to 
obtain the throne (1658), Sevajeo prosecuted the 
contest with the king of Bejapoor, whom ho finally 


obliged to make peace with him on advantageous 
terms (1662). He now maiatsined an army of 
60,000 norm and 7000 foot. 

Sevajee began onco more to ravage the posses- 
sions of the Moguls, and Shdista Kh&n, who com- 
manded for the emperor in the Deckan, marched 
against him, defeated his troops, and took posses- 
sion of Poonah. He took up his quarters in the 
house in which Sevajee had been reared, and the 
latter, who was in the adjacent hill-fort of Singhar, 
resolved to endeavour to derive advaota^ from his 
knowledge of the localities. Leaving Singhar one 
night after dark, and posting parties along the 
rood to support him if needful, he, with twenty-five 
of his men, joined a marriage procession, and thus 
entered the town. He made direct for the liouse, 
and entered it by a back-door. Shdista had barely 
time to escape by letting himself down from his 
bedroom window, aud he lost two of his fingers by 
a cut of a sword made at him as ho descended. 
His son and his attendants were cut to pieces. 
Sevajee retired unmolested, and he ascended in 
triumph to Singhar amid the blaze of torches. To 
this day, the Marattas tell of this exploit of Sevajee’s 
with exultation. 

Sevajee had now ascertained that it was as light 
cavalry that the Mai'attas could bo employed to 
most advantage, and, acting on this persuasion, he 
placed himself at the head of 4000 homeinen, and 
made a dush for the wealthy sca-purt of Surat. 
Ilia project was completely successful, the town was 
dol'enceleSB, and he plundered it for six days. His 
attempts on the factories of the Europeans weie 
rejielled ; but he carried off an ample booty In se- 
curity. He oven aspired to form a maritime power \ 
he fitted out vessels, with which ho captured the 
Mogul ships trading from Surat and other porta; 
and ou one occasion he embarked with 4000 men, 
and landed and plundered Barcclor in Cao&ra, a 
wealthy sea-port belonging to Bejapoor. 

The attack on Surat (which was regarded as a 
place of some sanctity, as it was tliere Uie pilgrims 
embarked for Mecca), and Clie capture of some 
vessels laden with pilgrims, roused the indignation 
of the bigoted Aurungzib. His ii*e was further in- 
flamed, when Sfivnjee, on tlie death of his fatlier, 
BSRuined the title of rajah, and began to coin money 
— the mark of independent soverelguty, 

A Mogul army took the field against him, and 
riege was laid to hi'i two principal forts. Feeling 
it more for his mterest to submit than to ])ersist 
in a resistnnee which would probably be hopeless, 
he opened n negotiation wiUi the iroperial com- 
mander, and then, quitting his troops, went with a 
few attendants to his camp. He was received with 
much distinctioii, and a treaty was concluded. Of 
thirty-two forts which be held, he screed to sur- 
render twenty with their 101x11017 ; the remaining 
twelve with his other possessions he was to hold as 
a jaghecr, and his son Sambajec, a boy only five 
years old, was to receive the rank of a commander 
of 5000 in the imperial service, Sevnjee was also 
to have a kind of per-centage on tlie revenue of 
each district under BejaiKwr. The emperor wrote 
a letter confirming all those terms except the lust, 
which was not mentioned. Sevajee then joined the 
imperial army in its operations against Bejapoor, 
and then, by spenial invitation, went to wait ou the 
emperor at Delhi (1GC5). 

Aurmigzib, liiougb an able and a subtle man, was 
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-to himself a man of Sevajee's taieiito aiicl charac- 
ter bv htmoun and attoDtion, he tried to humble 
him by msLing him feel his Bupponed insignificance. 
AcSSNnsglyy'wheii he was about to enter Delhi^ mi 
officer of inferior rank was sent io meet him. In 
the imperial preseucey when he had made his 
obeisance and oiTered his presents, no further 
notice was taken of him, and he was placed among 
the officers of the tliird rank. Unable to control 
hie fecliiigH, he stopped back and fell down in a 
swoon. When ho recovered, he called on them to 
take his lifis as they had taken away iiis honour, 
and retired without tiiking leave or receiving tlie 
usual dress of honour. The emporor, who was not 
prepared for this spirited conduct, ordered htm to 
be closely watched. Sevajee, whose only thoughts 
wore now how to make his eHcape, iM'gnn by asking 
permission to send away Lis Maratius, as |lic 
climate of Delhi, he said, did not agree with them. 
This was readily granted, as it seemed to leave 
him quite at the emitcrar's mercy. lie next took 
to his bod, pretendiug sickness, and by moans of 
the Hindoo physicians who aCtonded hiru he kept 
up a communication with tliose whom he had sent 
away. He also adopted the pmctice of sendiug 
large quantities of piHjvisions and ewcetmeats to 
the dcivotees of both religions ; and when his 
guards Inul thus become accustomed to the passe ge 
of large baskets, he one night, leaving a servant to 
occupy hU bed, got into one himself, and placed his 
son in another, and tima passed out unperceived. 
A horse was prepared, which he mounted, taking 
his son behind him, and then made liis way to 
Muttra. Leaving his son there with a friend, he 
shaved off his hair and wliisUors, and assumed the 
disguise of A Hindoo devotee, and, after wandering 
about for the space of nine months, ho at length 
contrived to reach the Deckan (10G6). In this 
country the imperial arms hod not been successful 
against Unjapoor, aud the consequence wus, tli&t 
hevajoo uot merely obtained forgiveoess and peace 
ftMm the emperor, but even another jaghecr, and 
his titlo of mjali was confirmed. He tlion tunied 
iiis arms against tho kings of Golconda and Itoja- 
poor, and forced them to agree to pay him an 
annual tribute. 

A period of tranquillity succeeded, during which 
SevAioe formed civjJ and military regulatious for 
his dumiiiions. Tho collecting and managing of 
the revenues was committed exclusively to lira- 
mins, and measures were deviat'd to preserve the 
cultivators from itpprcssion, and the guverument 
from fraud. The army was raised and paid by tho 
prince ; the pay was high, hut all phmdor was to 
belong to the state. Tkie officers were in regular 
gi'uilution, from heads of ton up to heads of five 
thousand. These held no jugliccrs, but, like Uieir 
men, received pay from the governinciit. 

The object of Atirullgzib in giving such favour- 
able terms to Sevajee had been to throw him ofi* 
his guard, aud thus to get him once mnro into his 
power. But the Muratta was too war}' to be thus 
caught, and tho emperor was obliged to declare 
open wiiT against him ; a meosuro of which Sevajee 
speedily made him repent. He surprised the fort 
of Singhar, plundered Surat once more, and spread 
his ravagtts over the province of Caiidtisli. It is on 
(his occuhion that we first lioar of the C'kout, after- 
wurda so famous in Moiuttii history. This, like 


the well-known JUaekmaU of tiie Soottiali High- 
laiiden, was a tribute paid for forbearance ; it wai 
a fourth part of the revenuea of a country, and as 
long as it was regularly pud, that country was frce 
from Maratta depredations. Additional forces were ^ 
now sent into the Deckan against Sevajee, who at 
length (1673) ventured to give battle to a Mogul 
army, and defeated it. This waa the first regnlar 
enga^ment ever fought between the Moguls and 
tlie Maraltas, and its unexpected succesa had the 
usual effect of elevating the courage o^ the one 
party and depressing that of the other. The war 
now languished fur some years, aa Aurungaib had 
ample eniplo^'ment elsewhere. 

A war with the uorth-eaatem tribes of the 
Afghans first occupied him. This lasted for two 
years, and ended in the unsaUBfaetory manner in 
which contests with these ti-Ibos usually teniiiuated. 
When this was concluded a nligious iiisurrection 
called his troops to the field (1676)* There was a 
sect named S&dhs or Satnamuro, a kind of Hindoo 
quakere, as they have been termed. They wor- 
shipped only one God, enjoined the practice of 
truth, self-denial, tenipenuicc, and continence , and 
prohibited the use of opium nud spiriluGus 
As oue of these lueii was engaged in the cultivation 
of hiu land not far from Delhi, a dispute urose be- 
tween him and tho Peon or man who looked after 
tlie govemmeiit share of the crop. Each party 
was joined by his friends, and the rovenue-officero 
had the worst of it. The people of the country 
joined the SAdhs ; troops were sent against tliexn, 
but tliey were n»uted,and tho Mohammedans hogau 
to fancy that lungic arts rendered them invincible. 
They even reported that the Skdhs were led by a 
woman mounted on an enchanted wooden horse, i 
Tiie Rajpoot Xk^mindara, near Delhi, now began to : 
joiu tlie iiiburgciitB. and Auningzxb found it iioces- 
sary to send a considerable force against them ; to 
Ctiuiitenict their magic arts, he directed his sol- 
diers to wear prayers aud amulets oil llieir ))eraouB. 
la Bio engagement which ensued, the iusurgeuts 
were totally routed. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

AvsvNazlD oontinued— Auiungzib’s Bigotry — Further Pro- 
grMi of bevalvB^Uis Death— Bambajise—Auiuiigsib in 
Ibe Dt'cknn — Itnd of the Kingdunm of Golconda nnd Beja* 
pOr— Capture and Death of Sambajee— Kajah lUin— Dir- 
f^rtsiice of the MokuI aud thu Muratta TroupH-^Biege of 
Giiigcv— Aurungvlb’s Cliange of Operatlona — Hlg Partial 
BucceSK— lliit Death and Chuactur, 

The attentive reader must have observed the 
absence of illiberulity and intolerance by whicli 
the Mohammedan monarchs of India, especially 
the house of Tiinfir, hod boon so honourably dis- 
tinguished. They had constantly intermarried 
with the Hindoo royal families, aud tho Rajpoot 
rajahs had held iiigli commands in their armies. 
But Aurnngzib, who was bigoted and narrow- 
minded, was of courue intolerant, and even from 
the beginning of his reign he gave proofs of tliis 
unldngly spirit. Thutt, instead of the solar year, 
which had iloeii in use in India from tiio time of 
Akbcr, he dirocteJ tlie Mohiiinnitiduii luuur year 
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to be employed, beeanse the former was, he said, 
the iuveiitioii of idolaters, and he persisted in it, 
heedless of all remonstrances and of its disagree- 
ment witli the course of the seasons. He made 
^undiy other chances, all indicative of hie aversion 
to Uie Hiudooe and their religion. At the present 
time he went sUJl further, and he revived the taa 
named the Jezeeah, which Akber had abolished, 
and levied it with tlie utmost rigour. The imposU 
tion of it now caused great murmurs and com- 
plttiuts hr Delhi, but the people were awed into 
Hubmisaon. It, however, completely alienated the 
Rajpoots from the throne, and in the Deckan it 
made every Hindoo an open or secret partizon of 
tho Maratta chief, who was the zealous upholder of 
the Hindoo creed (1677)* 

Shortly after the 'itnpoBltion of the Jezeeah, 
njah Jeswunt Sing, who was commanding beyond 
the Indus, died, luid hU widow, with her two chU- 
dn*n, set out on her retuni homo. As she did so 
without having applied fur perniiasinii, and even 
forced the passage of the Indus, Auruiigzib re- 
solved to seize her children, and surrounded 
catnp with anldien for tho purp^me. The Rajpoot 
leaatfr, Dnrga Dds, having obtained leave to send 
the women and cliildi'eu home, the ranee and her 
uliilclrcn were placed among them in disguise. Oue i 
of her female attendants remained in the camp to 
personate her, and her eons wero personated in 
like manner by children of tlieir own age. An- 
ruiigzib, whose sus|jicioii8 were speedily awakened, 
sent off instant orders for the ranee and her chil- 
dmi to be brought into the citadel. The Rajpoots, 
to give the real ranee time to escape, refused 
complhuico ; were sent against them, they 
defended thcroselvcs long and ubatiniitely, till the 
greater part of them were slain ; the supposed 
luneo and her cliiidreii were then seized, but the 
real ranee had reached Jodpoor, and was in 
safety. 

This insult to the family of such a man as 
Jeswunt Sing, t<igetlier with the imposition of the 
Jozcciili, made the Rajpoot rnjnhs resolve to unite 
ill defence of their rights. Tiieir chief was tho 
Hana of Oiidipoor^. Auruiigzib marched in person 
ngainht him, and forced him to buhinission ; but 
he bud hardly returned to the capital, when he 
learned that the Raua had violated tlie treaty. 
TnH>p0 were now collected frcirii all sides, and the 
Rana was forced to seek shelter in the Aravalll 
inouiiLaius, while bis country was ravaged in the 
most fearful manner, Auruiigzib's orders being Co 
spare nothing, but to make the Rajp^tots feel all 
tho horrois of war. Tho Rajpoots, however, did 
not euffor without revenge ; they cut otf convoys, 
inndo night-attacks, and frequently gained iiii|ior- 
tant advantages. Durga Dus waa even able to 
seduce, by promise of the urowo, tlie emperor's 
youngest sou Akber from his allegiance, and that 
prince was soon at tho head of 70,00fl men, on liis 
march for Ajmeer, where his father waa encamped 
with not more than a thousand. But tho sagacious 
emperor soon saw reason to suppose that the 
greater part of Akber’s troops had not revolted 
willingly, and he quickly induced tliem to retuni to 
their allegiance. The liajpooto then, fearing to en- 
gage the whole Mogul army, retired, and Akber was 
forced to fly to tlic protection of the Marattas (1 681 ). 

^ Tlie title Rana was peculiar to this rolali. Ranee (above) 

!■ a princess. 


The war with the Rajpoots was oontinued to the 
mutual injury of both parties, and Aurungzib was 
glsd to bring it to a close by a treaty honourable to 
Uie Raua of Oudipoor, and in which no mention was 
made of the Jezeeah. But the former amity and 
confidence was never restored, and war prevailed 
more or loss between them dmiug the remauider 
of the reign of Aurungzib. 

Wc now return to Sevajee. The death of the 
king of ilejapoor and the weakneas and 

confnsion tiiat tliencc arose in that state, facilitated 
the progress of his anns, and in the course of the 
two following years lie reduced the remainder of 
the Cducan and a large tract above the Gh&ts. He 
then (1674) had himself crowned again with great 
solemnity and magnificence, and he changed the 
Persian titles of his ofiiceis into Sanscrit ones. At 
the some time, to counteract the Moslem bigotry of 
Aupungzib, lie manifested the utmost zeal for the 
Hindoo religion and all its observances. 

Jn the following year (1675), ho ventured for the 
first time to crosH the Nerbudds, and plunder the 
Mogul territory beyond it. Supposing then that 
ho had thus struck terror into the Mogptls, which 
would keep them quiet, he thought bo might ven- 
ture on an act he had long meditated, namely, the 
recovery of his father’s jaghcer in Mysore, which 
was now held by his younger brother, VtSncajee. 
With tliis view ho formed an alliance with the 
king of Golconda, and then set out with an army of 
30,000 horse and 40,000 foot (1676). He |>assed 
the river Kislna at Cudupah, and, proceeding by 
Madras on the sea-coast, appeared before the 
strong hill-fort of Gingee, which waa surrendered to 
him. He thro besieged and took tlie fort of Vellore, 
and afterwards that of Ami and others. He had 
thus recovered the whole of the jagheer, when he 
was called off to aid his ally against the Moguls and 
the king of Bejapoor. It was, iDuautiiiie, arranged 
tliat Veucujee should bold the jagheer, paying half 
the revenue to Sevajee, who, as tlio king of Gol- 
conda had come to an arrangement with the Moguls, 
proceeded homewards, and reached his capital after 
an absence of eighteen months (1678). 

Next year (1678) the king of Bejapoor became 
the object of the attack of the Moguls under their 
ablest general, Dileer ; and, the capital being hard 
pressed, ihe govcriiiiient found it necessary to call 
in the aid of Sovujoc. He agreed to give it ; but, 
not thinking himself strong enough to attack the 
b^ici^ng army, lie souglit to make a division by 
ifivadfiig and ravaging widi uuusual severity tlie 
Mogul teiYitorics. lii one of these expeditions he 
v/ns near being cut off, and escaped witli great 
difficulty. He then, as the tiiwn was pressed very 
bard, began to cut off tlie supplies of tlio besiegers, 
oud did it BO effectiially, that Dileer found it ne- 
cessary to luise the siege. Sevajee’s reward for 
this aid was an increase of territory, and the ces- 
sion of Uio royal rights over his jiigheer in the 
Mysore. Wliiit liis ulterior proiccts might have 
been is unknown, fur death carried him off in the fol- 
lowing year (4i^|^JI^jlefift£^^ j 

Like every louniler of empire, Soviijua ' 

of great talent, activity, and energy. In these 
qualities none of his succcssars ever equalled him. 
Beginning his career, in effect, sa a captain of ban- 
ditti, he formed a state which became the greatest 
Hindoo ])uwer that modern times have witnessed. 
This be effected, in a great measure, by taking 
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proper Advontige of the errors ioto which bigotry 
apd ovex-refiued policy led Auruiigsib. It is to 
Serajee's credit, that he nerer was wantonly cruel, 
and that he always sought to mitigate the hornffs 
of war by humaue reguIatioDS. 

Sfcnihajpn a prisOllOr at 
^ death, and,, as' hifl *^pf^ nos 

L dWIdiU . reaiJy'cj^e nee was ejivBn to a report that 
had’ ap|NMDt^ anoffii^, sg^fi^ 

*lC%^;TtIh)V a boyr only ten yew ol^ to flpg:C^4> 
^mbftj ea> however, gained the tf| hlB 

and he ent ered R&ignar m sov eroign . He 

Ch4 B160l6f R Jun tb'a eraerwdJiQgezing 
'l^^;1iyipitm!R^ra thb JUi-gtiuit Jtni- 

nisten of stat^and cut' off the beads of olherB|W^ 
w^reinirorOiat'pnvifeMd cfaiw. He resided nfm- 
self altogether to the indulgence of Itis vicious in- 
clinationn, giving his confideiico and the c<jnduct of 
his affairs to Calnosha, a Biumin from Uiuddst|ku, 
who gained his influence over him by the smooth' 
ness of his manners and the eucouragement he ^ve 
to tlio prince's vices, lie dissipated the treasures 
left by his father, and then eanspemted the people 
by raising the taxes. Tlie troops, left in arreani, 
apprupriatod the plunder made in cxf)editi<»Ds, and 
the regular troops of Sevajee thus became the rar- 
paeious banda which the Mjsratlas continued to be 
all through their history. 

While Sambajee was tlius relaxing tho Maiatta 
power, tho emperor Aurung<£ib, having formed a 
treaty witli the Rana of (Judipoor, entered the 
Deckan with the intention of reducing the whole of 
it beneath his dominion (1G83). lie b.'ilted for 
some time at Burharapoor, engaged in financial or> 
noigoTnenbi, above all, in enforcing tlie eolleeiion 
of the im]K)litic Jeseeah, and thence advanced to 
Aurungalj4d,wlicuce(lGM)he sent prince Muoszim 
with a large army to ravage the Cdiicaii from one 
end to tho other ; end tliougli tlie prince encoun- 
tered no opposition, yet, from the nature of the 
country, ho lost all liU horses and bullocks, and his 
men suffered severely from scarcity of supplies, 
and when he afterwards emerged from it, nnd en- 
camped above tlie Gli&tn, moat of them perished by 
an epidemic diseoae. The emperor now \irepared 
to assail Bejapoor ; ho himself proceeded to Ab- 
modniigur, while prince Moazzim was Co advanra 
from the west, and Azim, his other son, with a lai^ 
nnny, from the east. But Moazzim was now too ' 
weak to advance, Azim was in consequonco forced | 
to reUre, and meantime Sambajee ravaged tlie I 
country in tho emperor's rear, and took and burned j 
Burhampoor. 

Giving up for tho present his designs against 
Doja[K>or, Auruiigzib uow directed the whole of 
UU force against the king of Golconda ( IflflG). This 
prinro had appointed to the oflice of prime minister 
an able Bramin, named MudnaPunt, — a thing which 
gave great oflcoce to the bigoted Mussulmans, and 
on the approach of the imperial army, Ibrahim 
Kh4n, the o«>mniander-in-chief, deserted with the 
greater part of his tiuopa. MudnaPunt was killed in 
a tumult ; the king was obliged tu fly to the hill-fort 
of Golconda, and Hyderabad was taken and pluo> 
dcred. Peace was then granted to the king on his 
paying a large quantity of money. The troops were 
next led agaitist Bejapoor, which surreudered after 
a blockade, and that kingdom ceased to exist. Au- 
rungzib then treacherously broke tlie peace with 
tlie king of Golconda, liaviug previously purchased 


his nuuisters and seduced his truops. The king 
held oat in his fort for sevoi mouths, and then i 
surrendered, and thus that monarchy also was ter- I 
minated. The emperor Anally aelzed on Shahj^s | 
jikgheer in the MysOTe, and extended his dominion* 
to the extremity of the peninsula. But the strength I 
which he tlins acquired was only a|^nrent, and I 
eontmenoement of the decline of the entire, as we 
shall see, really dates from this period. 

nuring >n tinift fismhajfp rptneinftd 
rook in sloth and dabsttchevy. W h^e h,4 w ag ^ h 
sT small paity enjoying himself at one of his. fa- 
vourite Ksi'dences in the Cancan, one of the Mogul ' 
cottunanden made a sudden msreh with, a select 
body of troops, aurrounded the house, found Sam- 
bajee in a state of intoxication, and made prisoners 
both him and Caldsha, who was wounded in his i 
defence. They were sent to the emperor, and as I 
Sambajee, when invited to become a Muasulqum, * 
replied in, insulting and, in the ears of Aurungzib, 
TmpiouB Tauguage, he was put to death, contrary to 
tiie emperor's usual practice, with circuiustauccs 
of studied cruelty. Cal Asha suffered with him 
(1689). 

The Maratm chiefs, on tlie death of Samfl^M, 
EiflRrDtvledged Ills infant son S4lio as tlieir rajah, 
appointing his uncle Ilajah RAm to be regent. _A_ 
Mogul army then camo and laid siege to Haighar^’ 
'au(i7 treaclierylTaving'inade ITiem mastars of it, the 
uifant Qijab. fen into their liuitds (1690}. " It was 
then resolved by the chiefs that Unjah Blm,as the 
last of the family, should retire to the strong for- 
tress of Gingee in the Carnatic. He made his way 
thitbor iu disguise, aud wbeu there he assumed the 
title of rajah. Aurungzib despatched ZulficAr 
Kh4n, one of his ablest officers, with an ai'my to 
reduce that fort and thus terminate tho war ; but 
tlint gpiiernl not finding bis force sufficient called 
for reinforcements^ which conld not he sent at tliat 
time. He therefore employed his troops in levying 
cuntiibutioiiB on Tanjore aud other countries to the 
south. 

It was now that tlie war between tho Moguls and 
I the Marnttas really commenced, Kajah Ram aent 
I twi> chiefs named Santageo and Daiiajee to make 
divisiona in the Maratta country. To every chief 
' permiaaioo was gi«'en tu levy e^out and to plunder 
wherever be could ; numbers of the soldiers wJio 
had been employed by tho B(^ja]ioor and Golconda 
; goveniinents joined tJie Marattas, and the Deckaii 
from one end to the other was filled with rapines, 
burnings, and deatruction of every kind and form. 

Nothing could be moro opposite than the appear- 
ance of tlie Mogul and Maratta horsemen. The 
funner were mounted on large heavy horses with 
ca{>aciouB saddles and ample housings richly oms- 
meutcA They wore wadded coats, over which they 
bad plate or cliain armour. They hod little or no 
discipline; their camp was of huge extent ; they 
were attended by thoir women and domestics, and 
an immense body of traders and market-people 
followed the camp. The Marattas, on the contrary, 
were small, active, hardy men, mounted on the 
horses of their eountry,smaU and active like tbem- 
selvee. Their usual food was a cake of millet, 
with perhaps au onion. They were lightly clad ; 
their arms were a sword and matchlock, or a bam- 
b<x> spear about fourteen feet long, which Giey 
managed witii great dexterity. Their hones were 
admirably trained ; their saddle was a pad with a 
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biwket folded (jyer it. The Mantta slept on the 
ntHind, with hu sprar Btuck beside him, aod the 
bridle of his hone lied to hie arm, eo that, oti tiie 
Blighteet alarm, ho could epriog to liorae. It 
was the Maratta pnetice never to etand a charge 
of the heavy Mogul cavalry, but to break and dia- 

K before them. But when, wearied with the 
am chaae, the aeaailaute were retuniiug witli 
their horses exhausted, the Marattaa were on them 
on all sides, cutting off stragglers, breaking into 
their lihb, and harassing them in every possible 
manner. It was their especial delight to cut off 
convoys ; for here plunder, the object uext to their 
heart, was to be ubteined, and if they found that 
treasure was being conveyed nothing could exceed 
their perseverance and energy. iMiey then aur* 
rounded the escort in such numbers that they 
forced it to halt, and by cutting off all communica- 
tions and supplies they speedily made it surrender. 
The men were then stripped of tiieir horses and 
other property, and dismissed ; the chiefs were kept 
till a ransom was paid. 

Santajee and Donajee, by throwing themselves 
between the royal army and Hindustan, and thus 
cut&hg off its supplies, seemed likely to endanger 
its existence. Auniiigzib therefore resolved to 
bring the war to as speedy a close as possible. 
With tliis view he sent another army, under his son 
prince C&mbakhsh, against Gingec. Zulfte&r, die- 
gustcHl at being placed under the command of the 
prince, listened to the overtures of the besieged ; 
the prince, on liis side, equally disgusted at the reai 
command being with Zultiu&r, entered into commu- 
nication with Dunajee, who had entered tlie Car- 
nutie with a body of 20,000 horse, and was greatly 
impeding the opuratiuns of tlie besiegers. The 
consequence of dissension between the imperial 
genwals was, that they wore obliged to give up the 
siege and retire to Vandiwash to await tlie orders 
of the emperor (1697)- 

The war now assumed a desultory character. 
At length ZuiRcAr, Ruding that he must cither re- 
duce Gingee or be removed from his commaod 
with disgiace, began to act with vigour, aud ere 
luug tliat fortress was taken, lie luid however 
previously given llajah Hum the opportunity of 
making his escape (11198). 

Dissensions had now broken out among the 
Marattas. Donajee, whose side was taken by the 
rajah, quarrelled wilh Santajee ; and as the latter 
was unpopular with his troops, on account of his 
efforts to maintain discipline, a conspiracy was or- 
ganixed in his camp, and he woe fallen on and 
slain. Hajah RAm, who had fixed his residence at 
SatlAra, now took the field himself at the head of 
the largest Maratta army that had yet been as- 
sembled, and ravaged the wliole north of the 
Deckan. Aufungxib, on his side, changed his plan 
of operations. Hitherto he had used t<i reuiaiu 
stationary himself, and send detachments in dif- 
ferent directions ; now he resolved to divide his 
whole army into two portiona, and while he liiinself 
at the head of one should attack the Maratta for- 
tresses in succession, the other under ZulficAr was 
to engage tl|eir armies wherever tliey appeared in 
the Reid. In pursuance of this plan he quitted 
Birmapdri, whei'e ho had resided fur some years, 
and led his forces against SattAra (17110), which 
surrendered after a siege of some months; during 
which time Rajah UAm died, and his widow,- Tara 


BAi, assumed tlie regency for her son Sevajee. 
This, however, made no change in the war, and 
Aurungzib went on taking forts, and in the course 
of four or Rve years he became master of all the 
principal oues, the defence of many of which had 
been desperate. Still the war was as far from its 
termination as ever. ZulRcAr’s troops were gra- 
dually worn out with toils and casualties, the Ma- 
rattas seemed to multiply daily, and, having made 
a desert of the Deckan, they spread their ravages 
into MAlwa and GRzerAt. They gradually began 
to retake their forts ; they hung alp>ut the em- 
peror’s army, intercepted its supplies, cut off 
detachments, anH made it unsafe for any one to 
srir a yard from the camp. If the troops were led 
against them, they vsni^ed ; and, when perhaps 
wearied ahd woin out with inarclting in a wrong 
direction they returned to camp, tlicy heard of 
some distant town being taken and burned by the 
Marattas. The Rnances also bad fallen into dis- 
order, and the emperor could not pay his troops 
with his accustomed regularity. The war too con- 
tinued with the RftjpRtH, and it was also necessary 
to employ troops against the JAts, a native people 
near Agnu Under these circumstances Aunmgzib 
proposed an accommodation to the Marattas ; but 
their terms, as they knew his situation, were exor- 
bitant. He then led hU troops to Alimednugur, 
still harassed by the foe, and in that city, whence 
twenty years before ho had set forth elate wilh 
hope to the conquest of the Deckan, 
hiaJsst. in the eiuhtv-ninth vear of his acre f 1' 

M lilH reiiB i. * 

W ith ^ A tmiPgzipa 


t hat the decline of p^wernf iHh bnnaa af ,TL ^ 

qd)j£h.aCtarwsc^ advanc.gd-Po rapidlv».re ally coia - 
Tlimigh this mq p ^Jiave 
co\u^ of affidi'B, much of it m^b^ 

liiL religious bigotry mid intoifiance-Al ynated the 
itt Ui6 very Ume Maratt a^ ajia- 

Uye power, we re risin g jnto irop or tapee ;1uidlierice 
bis overthrow of theMoHaiumeilan states of tho 
Deckan did nut add to his power. Then the natiir».l 
eoldii eSB of his h ear t and bis susp le m ^ tf pliRi»yyp >f» 
puf^T end To’^alT ^tachineul on the feja 


Tuli^tcrs' aiid^cVr^ii^. cyiE^L^a Ips jihildreii^aqj) 
'w8s' "giHp layed in his servi^. Even, 
fiowever,Tiad lie been an AklJer, wo doubt if the 
Mogul empire could have been upheld ; the power 
of tho Maratkas on one side, aud the turn which 
affairs took in Persia and CAbul on the other, must 
have wrought its downfal, in spite of valour or 
wisdom in the sovereigu. 

It is Aurungzib, aud not BAber or Akber, that 
is the object of admiration to the Mussulmans of 
India. His courage, bis ability, and his craft, which 
they regard as wisdom, are tlie themes of their 
praises ; but they are perplexed to Rnd that, 
despite of them, his reign was a tissue of ill suc- 
cess, and that the empire dates its decline from it. 

Aurungaib, of whom numerous letters are ex- 
tant, never expresses tlie slightest remorse for his 
treatment of his fatlier. But he may have felt 
it, and he was haunted with the idea of a similar 
fate awaiting himself. He dreaded death and the 
judg ment to ci>me, confessed that he had committed 

" IT .! ■ I ■■■■r.-T -'irri 


of his chirdreu. He coucludes his lost letter to 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Bawaditb Sii£h— Orl(^n of the Btkiii — irfRANDiR ShIh— 
The SyudH— FuROkiiHfa — War in the Deckan — Agalnat 
the Slkhs^MoiiAMMKD BHin^A^of Jah — Fall of the 
ByiidH— The Mnraitaa^lliilajee WUwaiilit-^Bajee Rho— | 
Invasion oflliiidOHt&n by the Maiattaa. 

13y liislast w ill Anruni^ib directed that his cqjpirc** 
riioujd |w » cjivlHed arnon p'T iTtftK^W^e^ j; Gut^ i*©- 
gar^len s fir'll, ‘iTzimVtlic Hecoird%iuUj caused GTinat^ 
toEe^JpyWltilttfed leih'penir of India. Muazzno, 
'{^o wBii'Ta'Cfi^uIj nmumed as the elder the cnmii, 
teKlug. tlie 'iiil'e 'of ‘Dali£dur Shall, and tlie two 
brutiicni pretinnid tn amert their claittBliyiurco 
o'T^f’ifidr' X^ Eobdj ^ battle him /ought to the attuth { 
6f A^i^ ill whicli Aziin and Ins two elder sons 'were'j 
and fiis younfresf, an’ inrniit^ 'made prisoner. I 
‘IVali'MUlr then marched into the Deckan, whore , 
lirilTce'CSmtiainihli fc/uaed to submit .'to hipia <uid ; 
111 'a 'battle 'near Hydembdd that prince was : 
fehted and slain. Tn order then to sow disseiiaiona 
klhon^ the Marattuplle "cffipcirar ^riuuMd SSlio 
(lie n^IiiruT rajah/ and promised to mako peace 
with hihl nil favourable tcpmiTbV should suoaoed 
in^inoktim g<Kid his iltle. Tlie Marattas, aa was 
aiiUci^it^, apTit into two partieB^' snd '(is“1inLr of 
SSho seemed '^ob lobe the singer, Dafid KhAn 
]^unm,.a Patan, who os ZplAuAr’s deputy was left 
to govern the Deckan, concluded a treaty with 
him, by which it was ugruedjliat the choiit should 
be paid hiiu, but not be collcctod by the Marattas 
themselves. 

As war was now to ensue with a power which . 
hadlal^y aliBcilln'fhe Punjab, BaliAdur resolved 
to bring tlic war with the Hajpfits to a dose. He 
tliorcforo conceded all their demandB, agd peace 
was concluded (1709). 

This new power was the religions sect of the 
. Sikhs*! who ^vo since become 01 such importance 
^ in tlie history of India, ^his sect enniineneed about 
the end of the fifteenth century ; its founder was a 
man of the imme of NAiiik, wliu taught, os others 
before him had done, tlia tu^I r eligious foi'ms were 
indifferent, and that tlie Moslem and the niiidiio 
wero alike in tlie sight of God. X.^,thiB doctrine, 
ihe latter would of course assent, but Ihe fanatic 
OlfoBlemfl would not admit of such enlarged cluirity, 
.and Its teacher I'eceivod the crown of martyrdom 
at their hands (HiOG). This impolitic cruelty con* 
verted the Siklis from quiet religionists into eiithu- 
siastic warriors. They took up arma iindiT his son, 
Har Hovind ; but the government proved too strong 
for them, and they were expelled fj'oiii tlieir seals in 
the neighbourhood of Lahore, and forced to take 
refuge in the mountains to the north. Here they 
reinained, still at enmity with the Moslems, till tlie 
yei^ 1625^ j fbW L JhniL cbicL Gucu..Q.giUld, the 
BySnasgn ibftjdfia.jof 

%ri mng i^hem^into " p Wlfgimia and military 
r^ahliob 

This ia by lome written Beiki. We believe tbe comet 
pronunclattoii to be as our word senk. 


To effect his purpose be abolished all distinetion 
' of caste and of rehgico. Mussulman and Hindoo 
of high or low easto were admitted alike. A pe- 
culiar drea was to distinguish the Sikh, his clutlies 
were to be blue; he was to allow tbe bair of iiis., 
head and of all parts of his bod^ to grow imehecked. 
He was to be a soldier from his entrance into tlie 
sf^iciy, and always to carry steel about his pezaon. 
While the usual ceremonies and usages of religion 
were abolished and new ones suliwtitutod, Hin- 
duoism was not totally renounced ; Bramins were 
to be held in honour, and the flesh of Line was not 
to bo eaten. 

But still the 

ioltra/ and oven Guru him- 
self, it is said, was obliged to take service with the 
Moguls for a Bubsistcnce. The cruelties that wore 
exercised oil litem, however, ouly served to give 
sU'ength to their fanaticisni. "ar^fl 

GoviQuTuiey bunt from their mountains, and j)veE- 
ran tlie east of the Punjab, dustiH^iiig and massa- 
; cring in the moat savage maunur ^ervver''Chuy 
Xbay penointed as far ak Seliaranpdirr, to 
thg,.J)pama, and then fixed tbeWBelves 
i in the country between the Sutlej and the numn- 
; taini^ whence they booh spread ilieir ravages as far 
oa Delhi on the one side, and as Lahore on the 
other. It was theac.lastdepiedatioiiB that caused 
the emperor Jkhadur tp.rQArfib..in 4 )e»on agmiist 
them. Hu speedily routed thei^ and .drove, them 
back to their liills, fmd]ha\n)gHuc!k^pd[ Baudii in 
a fortress,. he h'oppdto cndtbq_wM ky.his capture. 
But he contrived to cecape in a sally, cue of his 
followers having TOrsuiiated him in order to attmet 
Uio atteutioD of the enemy. Tho i^urai^.d 

to Lahore^ wliero he died Hhaiilijrultcrr.an tVie fifth 
i'ysarVirHis for^lie was uu old 

when he 

**"'Oo tlie death of B.Thaciur, there was,, of nourec, 


tlie ana nouiiicy 111 ceiicrar were 111 favour 

orffie second BoiV, Azeem. 'Cut ZulAcL’, ju^nig it 
.&L lU!J^dVttntSgB'"|fb have, a .puppet on the 
Uirone, declared fiir Jehilndar/nnd A z^cm was de- 
feated mid «»»a''"y^^'i^lj»trly'nmdc 

mjL ani T iS treated with llm iiUnnat. RiT..[f^n.. 
and iJiBdfiTu the foebic priucc whom he served, who 
indited furTenpiTaTI title' to nispect 1^’ promoting 
to IilgTrbflices tholuw-borii relatives of bis favourite 
miBtreai, .who had been a public dancer. 

^yh^iiil^Y jiut P dclith nil yha orinces of the 
blood who we i ^ in Ills power. But Furokhsir/ tEe 
TOR '^oT’lCzeem72Ii5 .'™ -hi Beiigal/ threw lutP 
eclTWriSW^pfotectioii of two able men, Syud8,' or 
deseendnhts of llio prriphet, o ne of wh om, Hussun' 
Al ly , gove nio r (»f Bali&r, linJ tBe‘^j8f!n«t5,2kb* 
JaJhtiiy'gbyoHim^ pr ABabab ad. With thoic aid Jie 
ifipefl^aJoccB BTnCaraiSSLagajnst him, and then 
edvflnced to the vicinity of Amu where Tre"wak'TB^ 
countered by JehandAr anil ZumcA'r at tlieirea^if 
jO.00 0 mc'ii. t&^'baWwas'lgug and bfopdji; 
Huk'UurviBi’eveu im fur dead nQ tbB.figld. But the 
yi<^ ry final.Iy_re nisiaad^yitb FproUtfu-, ^uod^di-. 

> hand ^r peU in disguise to Delhi, whither ZulficAr 
led the rcu^iua of tllfl'ti'UOpS. Zidflear^s 
^^acl KhAn, had meantime made the wretched em- ! 

pefor^a prisoner, and when Fuiuldisir approaidied 
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FUROKHSlB^OHAMMED SHAH. 


wmt forth to m eet him, and > great piim 
3l^r1SCe ifflCBESlK*"*7&h'flh- ARII8TP8R*€urb> 








death on the spot, but the cliief 


Ued to hui 

own 

and Tionoumi^''{«rnis .ha ftCCoptQd thoiiu One tk 
the coadilioha wob that he should give his dau^iter 
in mamiigo to fh,9. ; tlie.Xaali ui^rTiupuiiil 

alHaiitiu helweeu tUOuuae iiC tha %j- 




liutiiri*^iii had coni" 

mitted the duties of hm office to an tiiudoftdsjpiUyp 
^1ioR6 Blk^lcnTuis cauMd. •and -he was 

ill inunmeiit danger from the plots of l^o king, and 
of ^cor“Juihta,' who had returned to court. Ho 
tliercforo iiBHcmbled hla adTierents, and prepared 


and a civil war was a 






ffltrch, 

to auhhift, aiid b* pin"f!io 

gates of' his o^iljeir ^^lope. 

It was tFich arranged. that Meer Jpmlasliouldgo 
as ^vernpr to BnhStv Husmufi to tTie beckun 
wlutlier iio was to lead hie ofm^Mvniiout'dcIa^'. *' 

Thfl df*^uglitor nf Aj«ol. Sing Jiad..bppll this 
time condMctod tp thu Ciftpitah She wne lodged in | 
the palace of Hwwu n, who celebrated her uu^Uple 
with the ktni^'WIQClijiuauSdiOSgi^^ ; ho then 
eet out for the Dcck^ii, tbrcatcningAif.aiiy farther 
attempt Wero made bia bxatbcr’f).eulliority, 

to be back with his arip^.,ju tlivppi^weeks from tno 
da/ hc^aEbuId linvc ho^^^of it. 

T he nldh adbp fed^y the court now was secretl y 
to einpjoy i/&ua Kliaiij tne Fntaiij a^nBtJluasOD. 
Hwwsn dlreutetl'to ettr upiticThtorattasandotliers, 
and, while aflectin^' to co-operate with UuB8vn,Jp 
"jfp'’** tlijg circuitous coni^ 

^id. ncjtjmit the bold, daring cji^cler uT'Daud. 
}le proceeded openly against Jlussuii, and mot him . 
boldly in^e ThdJtfDpetuoeity of lils^cha^e i 

hofb*"tTSgw "Qp’poHitiim^ Huseun% troops were j 
flying^ iu all directions, when Dadd, hendiug a I 
charge' oT 300 Tataus armed witli batliu-axes, was i 
sTiolljyaliainhrougli the head. Jfis full, of course, 

, decided tlib"'forfvj>€. of . the day, azuTIIUNBUii tfl^n [ 
proceeded to ac^a^inst the l^nrattas. Theyadnpted i 
tbeir'uBuid'iacfice; atl'd, finffiiig tTiaihe could eff^t ! 
nothing Mrioiia ag^ inet riiBTn| muT 1113.1 hfa prCSCT<UC ! 

was reijuired at DelKiQ hVniiide a l^aty witli S&lio, | 
one of ui|^ondj](^no pf *^ 101 ) 10)1 was that ho was to , 
levy ^ui over the wliole'bT (IW^ocIcan. ]rtb was I 
in addition to hare l&e tenth of j 

tlf^ rarouludec.j£,ti:>c revenue, and. tUi^returp he j 
to ft tribute of ten Jms, pf rupees, to 1 
furnish li>,000^ hoiue, gnd to answer. ftV'^theinu- | 
quillUy of thV'cd'^try. The ^cnm^glgr 
r atifi th is Jiyp^atj,. 

beTw^Tiim^Md tlic^^uds to a cflwaTljT^- 
'Dixrmg" tUsTiuhiv'bis 'SnOOk'^ ^tlldr 

ravages. An able geueraUwas gout Agaiogt. them, 


to stanti o n ins actenee. ii iey leareu ip^^ taea 
Lmi, and Meer diiniTa was obliged to rcliro to his 
uaRve^pr^Vrilcc'iirTlIuTlAn. But the kiiig 'iiiimedi- 
at e^tbnned ano t her plot with ' rajah Jy Sing and 
some otlier lead^ of imporUncc. bi'ought 

ltu^uir'tu“ITclin, attended by a bpdy'.^fl 
IIii'niUfts,‘aiid lie look noBBessiuD of the city, and 
Furokhsir to dcatli OJJUU* 

' Two young princes, whoui iha Sy'uds Bucceasivcly 
placed on thu thi^ne^ having .dipd. iU tlu^. course 
of a few months, they itaed on, a third, who was of 
a BonniJer constitution, and whoso mother, by whom 
lie had beeii_ renrv J*. .was a woninii of .l^eut. He 
ascende'd'the tiirono iiy the iitle of Mohammed 
Slij&U, 

Tho power of the Syuds gave occasion to mucli 
discontent among the nobles, and inhuri’ectiuiis 
took place. These, however, they suppressed ; but 
there was one person whom they liad offended, and 
whoso talents made him fonnidahle. This was 
Choen Kilich Klian (afterwaids named Asof daii, 
os Wo sliall heiiuefurlli call him), the son of Chazi- 
ud'din, of a Tooi’kcc family, one of Aurungzib’s 
favourite officers. He had been made viceroy of 
the Deckan on tlio accessum of Furokhsir, but had 
been removed to make rcom fur Hussun. He had 
notwithstanding taken t!ie side of the Syuds in the 
late transiictions ; but to his mortificatioii he whs 
now only appointed tt> tho goveiiuiiciit of MMwa. 
He dissembled Ins anger, and, having at Icngtli 
di'awii together a sufficient iiuinhcr of troops, he I 
raised the standard of revolt, crossed the Ner- j 
budda, and entered tho Deckan (1720), where ho 
speedily established his autliority, and defeated tile 
troops sent against him by the Syuds. The intclli- 
gcDco of ilia success caused gri'nt coiisterimtioii to 
tho Syuds ; but the cmjieror, who, tutored by his 
mother, had as yet carried hiniM’lf fiui'Jy toward 
tlicm, was Bccrotly rejoiced at it, and ho entered 
into a plot with some of his loading nobles for the 
overthrow of their jtower. ll was agreed lx)tweeu 
tile bnilherB, that Abdallah should as lierctofore 
remain behind, while Hussun, taking the cnipemr 
and some of the suspected iiuLles with him, ahuuld 
lead an army into tlie Deckan. 
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Hunuo accordingly marched from Agra ; hot he 
had hardly set out when a femciouB Caliiinckj hired 
for the porpoK, assasHinated him in hie palankeea. 
Hie death caused great eoiumotion in the camp. 
Hie adherents, many of whom were Syude, took 
arms to avenge it ; they were opposed by the party 
of the conepirators and the eiipporters of tlie king, 
and were finally oveieumo. When the news reached 
I^Ihi, Abdallah placed another prince on the throne, 
and, aesembiing an army, advanced to enga|p! that 
of Mohammed Sh&h. He wae, however, defeated 
and made a ftrieoner ; but hia life wua spared, as 
he was of Che lineage of the Prophet 

Mohammed, being now hin own master, bestowed 
the office of vizir on Asof J4h, who, however, heiug 
engaged with the affairs of the Deekaii, did not 
conic to court immediately. On his arrival (1722), 
he found the emperor wholly devoted to plcaHure, 
a mere puppet in the hands of his mistress aud^tis 
favourites. Little harmony was therefore to be 
expected ; the vizir wus diagustod with such con- 
duct, while the emperor sought no higher gratifica- 
tion than to see his favourites ridicule the old- 
fashioiiod dress and formal manners of tlic vizir. 
Toward the end of the following year Asof J4h 
resigned hia office and set out for the Deekan. The 
empi^ror parted with him on terms of great cor- 
diality, but be sent secret orders to MobAi'ez Khdn, 
the governor of Hyderabad, to endeavour to desimy 
him and then to hike hia gnvemineiit. He obeyed, 
collected an army, and gave Asof battle ; hut he 
met only with defeat and death, and his head, as 
that of a rebel, was sent to court by the victor. 
Asof then fixed his scat in Hyderabad, and, though 
he sent from time to time presents to the emperor, 
he in other respects acted as an inde]>endcnt 
prince. His chief care now waa to secure himself 
against the MoraCtaa. 

The Maratta state at this period had assumed a 
degree of form and consistency such as it had not 
as yet possessed. This was owing to the Hramin 
BAIujee Wiswan&t, the pdshwa or prime minister 
of rajah SAho. As a mean toward the future 
extenaion of the Maratta power, UAlojee was care- 
ful to keep up the claim of ckwt and iirdfsmvkif 
and in the case of the former he claimed, though 
he did not enforce it, a fourth, not merely of the 
actual rc'venue, but of that fixed by Todar Mai 
and Malik Amber. It was also part of his plan to 
parcel out these imposts to difforunt Mnrntta chiefs, 
taking care that none should have so much iu any 
one district as might make him too powerful and 
independent. 

The ufficR of peshwa became hereditsiy in the 
family of BAlnjee. The other groat office in the 
stale, and which balanced that of tlic pAehwo, was 
tliat of the rirti Midhl, or Delegate of the Kajah. ! 
ll&lajee was succeeded by hia son Dajee Ran, tlie 
ablest mou after Sevajue that the Marattas have 
possessed. One of his first acts was to urge the 
rajah to offensive ojwratJoiis against the Moguls in 
HindustAn. Let us strike,’* cried he,*Hhe wither- 
ed trunk, and the branches will fall uf them- 
solves.” The rajah gave a willing consent, and 
BAjec Klo forthwith ravaged MAIwa and forced 
the governor of GAzerAt to eoiisciit to the payment 
of cAout ( 1725 ). 

By this time Aaof Jah thought himself suffi* 
eieiiUy secure in the Deckau to endeavour to set 
limits to the Maratta power. Having failed in on 


attempt to get the oAovt and of the dis- 

trict round HyderahAd commuted fur a fixed sum, 
he affected to doubt whether he was to pay it to 
SAho or to Ills rival Samba, who still held the 
southem part of the Maratta countiy. The rajsl^ 
and hia pAshwa were highly offended, and the latter 
invaded Asofs territories (1727), and laid siege to 
BurhAmpoor. But when Asof and Samba came to 
ito relief he suddenW drew off his forces, and rnslied 
' on and ravaged GuzerAt, wbere the ehouC hod not 
been paid, and then, returning to the Decksn, cut 
off Asof’s supplies in the usual manner, and forced 
I him to renounce his alliance with Samba, and to 
make some further coiieessiuiis. Shortly after, 

' Samba was aarprised and defeated, and forced to 
acknowledge SAho's supremacy. Asof JAh and BA- 
jee RAo at length deemed it would be more for their 
mutual interest to be at peace than at enmity, and 
they entered into a secret compact of mutualaupport. 

BAjee HAo nnw directed his efforts against Malwa 
and GuzerAt, where he was chiefly opposed by tho 
HajpAt rajahs, to whom the court uf Delhi had 
gi*auted the government of these provinces, and 
his success W'os such, that at length (I7*lf') he felt 
himself strong enough to demand as a jfi^hir 
MAIwa and uJl the country south of the river 
Cliumbul, with the holy cities Muttra, AllahabAd, 
and BcnArcs, The emperor, however, waa not 
brought low enough yet to concede so much, and 
Asof JAh, who was growing alarmed at the rapid 
progress made by the Mornttiis, resolved to march 
to the aid of his liege lord. Meanwhile BAjeo IlAo 
hod arrived within forty miles of Agra, while a 
portion of hia li^ht troops, under MalhAr KAo IloU 
kar, were ravaging the country beyond the Jumna. 
SAdut KhAn, however, the governor of Oude, 
inarched against lliem and drove them back. As 
fame iimgiufied this check into a great victory, 
BAjee RAo, to efface its (>ffeets, passing the Mogul 
army sent under the vizir to oppose him, made 
foroed marches and suddenly appeared beforo the 
gates uf Delhi. As his object was only t» intlini- 
diite, he did little mischief, and on hearing that the 
vizir, joined by SAdut KhAn, was advancing againat 
him, he drew ofi‘ his forces and retirod to the 
Deckon (1737)> Asof JAli soon after arrived at 
Delhi, where he was made coiiimander-in-chirf, 
with the fullest powers, and the govemmeut of 
MAIwa and GuzerAt wax conferred on his son 
G)i4zi-ud-din. 

DAJec KAo having recronsed the Nerbndda nt the 
hrad of 80,000 horuc, Asof JAh advanced to engage 
him. But, cautious from age, and relying on Ins 
aHillery, instead of trying to bring ou a pitched 
battle at ouce, ho residved to await an attack in a 
strong position near Bdpal. The consequence was 
that the country round was laid waaie, his supplicB 
and detacliments wore cut off, and at tho end of 
^Tout a niontli he was obliged to commence n re- 
treat, harassed by the persevering foe, and finally 
to enter into a treaty witli the pAshwa, ceding the 
country south of the Chumbul, and prumising to 
use all his hifliicnce with tlie emperor to induce 
him to confirm the cession, and to pay in addition 
fifty lacs of rupees to the Marattas. 

But ere these matters could bo arranged anothw 
storm burst over tho ill-fated Indian onipiru 
the point whence such calamities liave iuvuriably 
come — the north-west frontier, along the vale of 
the CAbul. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

PfTflA— Conqneit of It by MahmOd tbe Af^hAn— Nftdir 
* fihAb— HU Invuion of India — MaMacro and Plunder of 
Delhi — Death of B|]ee HAo^BAli^ee Rio— The Rohlllai 
^Inraaloii of India by Ahmed Pftranee— ’A khkd 8bav— 
The Miiattaa in IIlnddatAu— ^hAsl-ud'dln— AaoicatmlL 
—Plunder of Delhi by Ahmed DQranee— Conqueet of the 
PudjAb by tiae Marattu— Power of the Monttas— Attempt 
to iiiake*themielvea Maitere of all India— Battle of PAnt- 
psC| and Ruin of the Maratta Power. 

The Saffavee dynasty had now occupied the throne 
of Tenia for more than two centarica ; it had, con- 
sequently, like erery other Oriental dynasty, sunk 
and lost all energy beneath the degrading influence 
of absolute power. In the reign of Husaun Khan 
(1722), the Gliiljya, a tribe of the Afgbftna who in- 
habited the country about CandahAr, and who had 
some years before made tbumaelvea maateis of 
that city, led by an enterprising chief named 
Mahmfld, reaolved to attempt the overthrow of 
the Peraian pou'cr, with which for some y^ra 
they had been at war. At the head of only 26/)00 
hai^y warriors, Mahmfld marched from Candah&r, 
and directed hia course for lafah&n, the Persian 
capital. In the vicinity of that city he encountered 
the Persian army, of far auperiur number, aplcu- 
didly equipped, and well supplied witli artillery. 
Put victory waa on tiie side of the warriors of the 
mnuptaina, and the wealthy and luxurious city with 
200,000 inhabitants was invested. Though the 
Afghans were n<iw only 20,000 in number, by their 
activity and vigilance they were enabled to repel 
all aalliee, and cut off nil supplies, and, after sus- 
tainmg the horrors of famine fur six luuutha, tlie 
town was forced to surrender. The king came 
forth at the head of hU nobles, and placed the 
crown on the head of the conqueror. 

After a reign of little mure than two yeaxs, 
Maliniud died raging mad, and was succeeded by 
his nephew named A8hreff(1724). This able prince 
defended hia dominions with success agamst the 
Ottoman Turks and the Uussiane ; but he fuled in 
his contest with the Tecsians led by the greatest 
man that modem Persia has produced. 

A son of Shah Hussun, named Tiimaep, had fled 
from IsfuliAn, and takeu refuge with the tribe of 
Kajar on the shores of the Caspian Sea. Here he 
was joined by a predatfuy chief named Nftdir, a 
native of Khorasdn, whose daring exploits had 
rendered him famous in the country. NAdir, ab> 
taching his fortunes tu the royal cause, took the 
Jianie of Tomasp Coolec, or servant of Tamasp, 
and, under his able guidance, the trcsips of Persia 
Anally succeeded in driving Uie Ghiljyes out of tho 
country (1729). Having enrried on wars with 
success in various quarters, NAdir finally felt bira- 
self sufficiently strong to depose Tamasp, and 
place the diadem on his own brows. This lie did 
with groat solemnity in a general assembly of his 
army and of all the great officers of the realm on 
the plain of MdghAu (1736). 

NAdir now resolved to avenge on tbe Ghiljyes 
the evils they liad inflicted on Persia, and to re- 
store CatidaliAr to the empire. After sustaining 
a long feiege, that city surrendered (I7ftll)» And his 
conquest of the Ghiljye territory brought him 
now into contact with the dominions of the empe- 


ron of India, who, as we may have observed, bad 
alwa^ possessed the region thmgh which the 
river CAbnl flows. Aware of tlie distracted state 
of the Indian government, he took advantage i»f 
its tardy rooo^tion of his title, and, making it 
and some other matters a cause of quarrel, he 
seized the dty of CAbul, and marched for the 
Indus. Meeting with little or do oppositioi!, he 
advanced toward the Jumna, and at length, within 
one hundred miles of Delhi, he eoeoniitered the 
army of Mohammed ShAh (1739). 
i The troops of India would have been in no case 
a match fur the hardy warriors led byaNftdir ; but 
the jealousy which prevailed between Asof JAh 
and SAdut KhAn contributed still further to en- 
! feeble tiiem. They were therefore easily overemne 
in tbe engagement which ensued, and Mohammed 
^ was obliged to enter tbe camp of Nadir, and ac- 
! company him to Delhi. In that city the Persian 
! tnwps^ whose discipline was high, conducted them- 
selves with much propriety, uutil, upon a report of 
NAdir*8 death, tlie inhabitants rose and killed 
about 70D of them. NAdir then, after making fruit- 
less efforts to appease the tumult, and having been 
himself aBsailed with missiles as he rode through 
the city fur that purpose, gave orders for a general 
I massacre. The butchery lasted from sunrise tiU 
late in tlie afternoon, wlien lie issued orders for it 
to cease. The number of the slain is variously 
stated from IftO.OlHl to 6600, but that of 30,000 
seems nearer to, tliongh jierhaps under the truth. 

But it was money, not blood, that NAdir sought 
in India, and the work of pillage now began. Every 
thing of value belonging to the crown was seized, 
torture was employed to make the nobles and the 
inferior inhabitants discover tiieir wealth ; tho 
governors of provinces were forced to yield contri- 
butions, and NAdir at length, having obtained all 
tlie wealth that he tliuu^t India could bestow, 
quitted Delhi after a rcsiooDce of fifty-eight days, 
taking with him a treasure estimated at upwards of 
thirty millions sterling. Me formed a treaty with 
Mohammed, whom he replaced on the thrmie, by 
which all the proTincas west of the Indus were 
ceded to Persia ; and this treaty put a final end to 
the rule of the bouse of TimAr in AfghanistAn. 

The state of misery and distress in the capital 
and the empire may easily be conceived, and it 
might have been expected that the Marattas would 
have taken advantage of it to extend their power 
inHijnlAstan. But BAjee llAo preferred resuming 
operations in tlie Deckon, where he engaged iu 
hoBtilities with NAsir Jung, the son and deputy of 
Asuf JAb. He met, however, with a more vigorous 
opposition than lie had anticipated, and was glad to 
come to an aecommodation with his cqipuuent. Ho 
theu set out on hia return to llindAstAn, and Iiad 
reached tbe Nerbudda when death surprised him 
(1740). 

His successor in tbe office of p^hwa was hie son 
BAIajee llAo, who was also o man of considerable 
ability. But ho bad potent rivals and enemies to 
contend with, and it required ail hia address to 
overcome thoir intrigues. Tlie most formidable of 
these rivals was Ibigujee Bdsla, who had the 
charge of collecting tlie chout in BerAr and tlie 
furest'Country to the east of it, which rendered him 
in fact nearly the sovereign of tliat region. He 
even attempted to cfillcct the cliout to the north of 
Uie NorbudJa, but BAlujee marched in person into 
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(hftt country ; and while he waa there, and was pre* 
paring to inaiat on the exocution of tlie treaty eon* 
eluded with bia father by Aaof J&h, Raffujee in* 
Tadod Bengal. The emperor, in hia alarm, offered to 
B41ajee the eeasion of Mdlwa, on condition of hia 
aiding him against Kagujee. The offer waa gladly 
aeoepted ; tlio p£ahwa forthwith mareJied through 
Bah&r and reached Muorahedahdd, the capital of 
BeiigaJ, ill time to protect it againat Ragujec, 
whom he routed and drure out of the province. He 
then returued to SatUra (1743), against which ho 
found Kagujee in full march ; and sto alrong waa the 
eoiifederacy that had been formed aguinat the 
pSsliwa, that he deemed it advisable to detach 
Kagiijcc from it by conceding to him. the light of 
levying tribute in Bah4r and Bengal. Ragujee's 
attoni|»ta on Bengal were ffimlly coueluded by the 
cession of Cuttuc, tliu eoutheru part of Oriaao, and 
the annual payment of twelve lacs of rupees as _the 
chout of Bengal (1751). 

The deaths of Asof JMi and of Rajah Saha oo* 
curred during this period, Tlie former returned to 
the Deckiin to suppress the rebellion of his sou, Nosir 
Jung, uiid he died there iu tlie year 17^0 ' > Saho*s 
death occurred in the following year. A suhes of 
intriguud fur tlio succ'cssion followed ; hut the 
pdsliwa succeeded in placing a prince, named Rajah 
Rdtn, on the throne. He was then engaged in lios* 
tilitics with the successor of Asuf Jih, who was 
aided by tho Frciicli ; hut wo shall dofer our ac> 
count of these transactiona 

The most remurkahlo event in Hindustan at this 
time was the rise of tiie Roliillas, a peuplo destUiod 
to act a conB(iicuous part in tlie future luetoiy. 
Numbers of the AfghAiie of tho district of lioh 
(whunee they were called Roliillas) had been in the 
iniperial sorvico. There wub among tlicm a man 
named Ally Mohammed, who was said to have been 
a llhuloo, and who had been adopted by a Rohilla 
snldior. He entered the army as a coiuwou soldier, 
and, being a mau of talent aud energy, he rose, like 
so many men of the eame cliaracter, to some rank 
and influence. He obtained the management of 
Hoino jagliucm ; he gradually increased his posMes- 
sioiis and look more and more of the Afghdns into 
his pay and service, and ot length he felt himaclf 
strong enough to refuse remitting the income of the 
lands he held to Delhi, Ifo defeated tho troops 
Built against him, ojid eventually became master of 
the country between tho Ganges and Oude, hence- 
forth named Roliilcuiid. The eni|>«ror at length 
took the held against him in jiorsiui, and he was 
then <ihliged Ui submit and coiitcut liimself with the 
government of Sirhiiid (1745). 

The north-west frontier was dostlucd to send 
more plunderers iu on India. Nddir SliAli having 
boeomc abhorred for hia tyranny by the Pereinns, 
a conspiracy was formed against him, and he was 
Bssassinated in his teut uear Mesliid ( 1 747)- Ahmed 
KliAn, tlio chief of the Afghans of tho AbdAIee 
tribe *, who were in his service, having made a fruit- 

^ When he wsi flrit made viceroy of the Dcchan (above, 
p. 43), the title of Nisam-ul-Mulk, i.e. Reaulatorof the 
State, had been conferred on him , aitd ihU has been the title 
of bU descendanta down to the present day. 

* The original seats of the AbdiUces were the mountains 
of Gbor, but they were now settled principally altout Hur&t. 
Ahmed, fruiu some unexplained motive, chaagvd Iheir 
name to U&rancei, by which name they are known In Indian 
hjatury. 


less effort to avengo him, retired with his men iDtohis 
own country ; and his influence was such, that within 
a short time be was declared king at CandahAr, and 
his dominions extended from the Indus to the 
frontiers of Persia. Knowing tlie weakness and the 
wealth of India, where he had been with NAdir, he" 
resolved to attempt conquest in it, and, passing the 
Indus with only 12,000 meu, he took l^hore and - 
advanced to tlie Sutlej. Here an army under the 
vizir and prince Ahmed was prepared to 'oppose 
him ; but he crossed the river where there wae no 
ford, got into their rear, aud Utok the town of Sirw 
hind, where their stores and baggage lay. He then 
assailed tho entrenched camp of the Indians ; but, 
being repulsed in several attacks, lie repassed the 
river and marched homewards (1748). 

Within a inontli after the battle of Sirhind the 
emperor Mohammed died, and was succeeded by 
his son Ahmed Shah. 

Tlie late vizir had been killed by a cannon-ball 
at Sirhind, niid tho oflice was now vacant Ahmed 
offered it to Aaof JAh, and on his declining it he gave 
it to Sufdcr Jung, the son of SAdiit KliAii tlie 
viceroy of Oude. As Alimcd Dunnee was at this 
tune engaged in the western part of Lis dominions, 
the vizir, Ally Mohammed being now dead, thought 
the oecnsiou good for making on attempt to destroy 
his neighbours the Roliillas. He committed the 
charge of the war to the AfghAn chief of Fur- 
rockabad, but, this general happening to fall iu 
battle, tho vizir endeavoured to derive advantage 
from that event, by depriving Iris widow qf the 
greater port of her territory. The people, liow'cvcr, 
rose nnd called in the Rohillus ; tho vizir was 
obliged to take the field against them ; his nume- 
rous but ill-diBclpliued troupe yielded an easy 
victory to the enemy, and the Itohillas soon ap- 
peared before tlie walls of botli Lucknow and 
AllahabAd (1/50). 

Tlio vizir saw now no resource but to call in the 
Mni-attoH. He ap}>lied to the two chiefs Holkar 
and Scindia, to whom tlie peshwa hod given settle- 
ments in MAlwa,aiid the promise of a large sulisidy 
induced them to lead their forces to bis aid ; he 
also was joined by the rajah of the JAtu. At tho 
head of this combined force, he defeatod the Ro- 
hiilas, und drove tliom to tho lower raiigeB of the 
Himalaya. As he permitted tho Maratias to levy 
tlieir subsidy from the conquered territory, it was 
many years before the country recovered from tho 
effects of their ravages (1751). 

When the vizir returned to Delhi, he found that 
Ahmod DArance had again invaded t]ic PunjAb, 
which had been ceded to him hytlie emperaron his 
demand \ ho also found lliathiaown iufluence with 
tlic emperor and his muilier Imd been engrossed 
by a favourite eunuch. This difficulty ho easily 
removed by inviting the favourite to a banquet, at 
which iiu caused liim to be assaittijiiated. But this 
only raised up to him a more formidable oppuneut 
in the |)orson of Shuhab-ud-diii the grandson of 
Asof Jsh, a young man of groat energy and ability, 
whom he had himself pati'cnised and raised to the 
rank of Ameer-ul-Omrah, with tho title of GhAzi- 
ud-diu. This young man readily joined tho em- 
peror against his benefactor. A civil war was car- 
ried on for six months in the streets of Delhi, when 

• niB father, Ohazbud-dln (sco p. 44), died in 1753, at 
Aurungoh&d, by pulkon it was said, when on hie march 
against hli bfolher, Salabut Jung. 
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the vizir, loaruinff that a body of Marattaa was 
coining to the aid of his op|)onents, consented to 
make peace, and retire to Onde, G1i&%i-ud«din 
then turned his arms against tho Juts, and, while 
he was thus eiigsgod, the emperor, who was grown 
*quito weary of his arrogance and insolence, with* 
drew, under the pretence of hunting, with what 
troops he had about him, in order to try to el^fe 
his emancipation, but Ghdzi-ud-din soon setit the 
Mamttas after him, who made him a prisoner. He 
forthwith e^paired to tho imperial eamp, where he 
deposed tho emperor, and put out the eyes of both 
himself and his mother. He then placed on the 
throno a prince of the blood royal, under the title 
of Alnmghr Tl. (17M.) 

The ambitious active 6hAzI-ud-din soon after 
tried to recover the PunjAb from the Durances •, 
but he resolved to proceed by stratagem, not by 
force. The widow the late governor ruled it in 
the name of her young son, and the vizir, advancing 
to Lahore under tho pretext of espousing her 
daughter, to whom he was betrothed, surprised the 
town, and made the regent a prisoner in her bed. 
Ahmed ShAh, as soon as he heard of this treacher- 
ous deed, put himself at tho head of liis army, and 
speedily appeared within twenty miles of Delhi. 
Hero GhAzi-ud-din, by incaiiR of the late regent of 
the Punjab, with whom he hsd been reconcihKl, ob- 
tained his own pardon. Dut Ahmed required money, 
and Doliii became a scene of plunder and mas- 
sacre, as in the time of Nadir ; for, though Ahmed 
was not feraciouB like him, he was n<it so well able 
to restrain his troops, by whom a niassacro still 
more wanton and barbarous was pfu'pestrated on 
the Hindoo pilgrims nt Muttra. The hot weather, 
which tho Afghans cannot endnro, coming on, and 
causing mortality among them, Ahmed led his 
trvKifM lionie. 21c espoused a princess of the liousc 
ol TiniAr, and at the request of the feeble emperor, 
as a protection to him against tho vizir, lie made 
ail able Holiilla chief, named Najceb-ud-doula, 
cummajider of the forces at Delhi (17^7^ 

(jhAzi-ud-din, who was then at FuriMckabad, set 
all the rognlntions of Ahmed ShAli at nought ; but, 
nut feeling himself aloue sufficiently strong, lie 
called ill the novcr-failiug aid of the M.irattas. He 
was joined by a force under the peshwa*s brother, 
Ragohn, nnd taking poHsessioii of Delhi, lie laid 
siege to the furtitiod palace. It held gut for a 
month, at the end of which time tlic cjiiperor 
(Najceb-ud'doula having ])rcviously made his es- 
cape from it) opened the gates, and received 
Ghazi-ud-diu as his vizir. Ragoba then was in- 
duced, by the iLitulligciice he racoived of tho state 
of the PuiijAb, to attempt the conquest <if it. He 
met with no opposition, the Duranees retiring over 
the Indus at his approach ; and, leaving a Maratta 
governor, he returned to the Dockaii (1768). 

Shujo-ud-doula, son of Sufder Jung, of Oude, and 
the other Molianiincdan princes of IndiA,sceiiig the 
great increase of tlio Maiiilta power, now combined 
for their mutual protection. Tho Marattos imme- 
diately invaded and ravaged Rohilcund in their 
usual manner ; but Shuja-ud-doula fell suddenly 
on them, and drove them with great loss over Uie 
Ganges, and, as they heard that Ahmed SliAli was 
on his march, they proposed a peace, to which the 
confederates agreed. The Duraiiee ShAh, who 
had been ongaged in reducing the nekwclies in the 
southern part of his domiiiions, marched up the 


Indus to PAsbAwar, oJid then crossed ii, and 
keeping to the mountains, os it was the tiuny sea- 
son, advanced till he reached the other side ^ the 
Jatimo. He there fell on a body of the Marattas, 
commanded by Scindia, which ho cut to piecen, their 
leader being among the slain. Another division, 
under Holkar, os it was making southwards was 
overtaken by tho DAranee troops sent in pumiit 
of it, and utterly destroyed (1769). 

At this time GbAzi-ud'din, fearing the vengeance 
of iiis royal master should Ahmed ShAh be victo- 
rious, issued hia orden for tho murder of that un- 
happy monarch, and placed another prTiioe of the 
family on the throne ; but his puppet was never 
acknowledged. ShAh Alum, tho heir, was at this 
time in Bengal, where we shall meet him iu the 
progress of our narrative. 

The Maratta power was now at its height; nearly 
aliftlndia, from Himalaya to Cape Comorin, was 
cither directly subject to it or paid it tribute. The 
pAshwa, wlio was its real head, had brought it to a 
degree of order such as it had never previoualy 
known. Its army, instead of eonsiating of mere 
marauding bauds, now contained a large body of 
well-mounted and well-paid cavalry, and a force of 
10,000 infantry, disciplined by those who bad 
served with tho Europeans on the coast of Coro- 
mandel. It also poBsessed, for the first time, a 
large train of artillery. Tlie pride and self-con* 
fidonco which this force procloced was only atimu- 
lated to exertion by ibo account of the disasters of 
Scindia and Molkar, and it was resolved to make a 
stronuouB effort for the complete empire of India. 

The command of the Maratta army was given to 
Sedasheo llAu, the |>Ashwa*s cousin, tliciice called 
the BhAo, i. e. Brother. He wus accompanied by 
Wiswas HAo, the pAbhwa's son and heir, and by all 
the great Bramin and Maratta chiefs. Uo advanced 
to I>elhi, which had a sniall DAranee garrison ; tlie 
Murattoii entered by a neglected bastion, and the 
citadel yielded to the power of their artillery. The 
BhAo plundered the palace and every public edi- 
fice of all thoir oriiaiiienis ; he seised the spleudid 
tlirone, and stripped off tlic silver ceiling from the 
hall of audience. He was going to proclaim 'Wia- 
was liio emperor of India, but lie was induced to 
delay it till ho sliould have driven tlie DArauecsout 
of the liuid(17C0). 

It was tlie advice of the prudent old rajah of 
Hie Jats, that the Marattas should leave tlieir in- 
fantry and artillery in his country, and carry on 
the war in the usual Maratta faaliiou willi their 
cavalry, and the climate would then, ho said, soon 
force tho Durances to retire. Bjit the BhAo spurned 
at this counsel, and resolved ou regular warfare. 
Ahmed ShAh was at this time encamped on the 
fnmliers of Oude, arranging mntters with Shuja- 
ud-doula and his other allies ; and os soon as the 
rains permitted he put his troo])8 in motion, and 
advanced toward Delhi. A bold nnd rapid pas- 
sago of the Jumna which he made inspirad the 
Marattas with such respect for his prowewi, that to 
be out of liis reach they retired to PAuipat, and 
Hiere they funned an intrenched camp, defended 
by their numerous artillery. The BhAo's force 
consisted of 55,000 regular nnd 15,000 irregular 
cavalry, with 15,000 dihciplinod iiifautry. He had 
200 giiDS) and numerous wall-pieces, and a large 
supply uf rockets, which wero much used in Indian 
wsi'fare . The whole number within his lines, in- 
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elusive of the loldien and their followers, is stated 
Sit 200,000 peTBona. army of Ahmed Sh&h 
was composed of 40,000 Affth^ns and PerHiaua, 
13,000 Indian hone, and 38^0 Indian infantry, 
Ilf which the Rohilias were the only effective ptir- 
tioo. He had about thirty pieces of cannon, and a 
good many walhpieces. 

The Shih emamped in the n^/^bbourhood of the 
Marattas, whose lines he did n"t venture to attack. 
Meandme, a body of about 13,000 Mantta cavalry 
had advanced from the lower Jumna and was cat- 
ting off his supplies, and groat distress began to he 
felt ill hin camp ; but an active dctacliTneiit came 
up with the freebfMitere and cut them to pieces, and 
the .Maratta camp was now in its turn straitened 
for proviuons, as the enemy had got the command 
of the open country. Constant BkimiisheB took 
place, ana the Marattas made some ficuitless attacks 
on the DOrnneo hoes. AhinedV allies were urgent 
with him to bring matters to issue by a general 
^ action ; but his reply was, This is a matter of war 
with which you are not acquainted. In other 
nffairs do as you please, but leave this to me.** 
He used also to say to tlicm, "Do you sleep ; 1 
will tako care that no harm befalls you.** In effect, 
he was indefatigable ; he omitted no precaution, 
and he was on horseback nearly the whole day. 

At length the Bli4o, having endeavoured in vain 
to effect a peace through the mediation of Shuja- 
ud'doulsy resolved to conquer or perish in the field, 
rattier than see hie wluiie army die of starvation ; 
and ere daybreak on the morning of the 0th o( 
Jaiiuaiy, 17Glf the whole Maratta army, plaelng 
their artillery in front, advanced to awuiil the h^istile 
linos. Ahmed 8h4h, having had timely iiifunuation, 
drew his troops up io front of Ills camp. The action 
began by tlic diecliargo of the Maratta eauiKm, 


which however did no roisohief, as the balls went 
over the enemies’ heads. Their dieeiplined infiintry 
then advanced with charged bajonets on the Ro- 
hillas who were on the ri^k, and routed them with 
great slaughter, and then took the centre in flank, 
which was at the same time assailed in front bjf 
the Dhdo and Wiswaa KAo with the flower of the 
Maratta cavalry. A hmed, seeing the peril of his 
centre, brought up the reserve, but the advant^ 
sUll was on the side of the Marattas. He then 
rallied all his men and made his who^e line ad- 
vance, and directed one division to wheel and take 
them in flank. This manosuvre was saocessful. 
^ All at once, as if by enchantment,** says the writer 
who was present," the whole Maratta army tuned 
their backs and fled at full speed, leaviug the field 
of battle covered with heaps uf dead.'* No quarter 
was given, tlie pursuit continued for fifteen or 
twenty miles, the peftsantry cut off those that 
escaped the siildien, and the whole number of the 
slain is said io have been 200,000. The BhAo 
himself aud Wiawat RAo were among the dead, 
and every chief of note was cither slain or wounded. 
The pgshwa did not survive the shock wlucb the 
tidings uf this great defeat gave him. Dissensions 
broke out among the Maratta chiefs, and it was 
some time before the Maratta power became again 
formidable. 

Ahmed DAranee, after his victory, went on to 
Delhi, whence, after a short stay, ho returned to 
his own country, and never again concerned him*> 
self wit)] the affairs of India. These now began 
to nsHiime a new character ; for tlie people from 
tlie far West, into whoso bands (he empire was des- 
tined to come next, had just at this time begun to 
estahlish themselves in Bengal. To zelate the 
formation of their empire is now our task. 
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Early trade to Indlar— Dieeovcry of the Mofleoone^Portu* 
gueee Dlscoperiee— Feaiage of Cape of Good Hope~ Voyage 
of Vasco da Gama— Voyage of Cabral — Second Voyage of 
Gama— Of the Albuquerques — Soares—Almelda^Albu- 
querque^Conqueat of Goa— Of Malacca— Extent of For* 
tugucM Empire In the East — Defence of Dlu — Of Goa— 
Voyages of the Duteh—Thelr Trade and Settlements— 
The French. 

Fhoh tbe most distant ages, as wg have seen, the 
])roduct8 of India were conveyed to the Weat ; but 
the eounie was chiefly a land one, from the cnaatof 
Arabia Felix, <ir the ‘head of the Peraiau Gulf, and 
the trade was almost entirely in the hands of the 
IMKBiiiciaus. At length, when Alexander the Great 
had built the city named fi*om himself in Egypt, 
and that country funned an independent kingdom, 
under tlio Ptolemies, the Indian trade began to 
take a now direction, and vessels leaving the 
vicinity of the modern Suex proceeded down tlie 
lied Sea, along the coast of Arabia, whence they 
sunietimua sailed across the mouth of the Per* 
sian Gulf to the Indus, and thence round Cutch 
and Gi^xeriit to the mouth of the Kerbudda, and 
then occasionally along the coast of Malabar. When 
they had obtained their cargoes, they rcturaed by 
tlic same circuitous route, and the couimoditics, 
bring conveyed by land to Alexandria^ were thence 
distributed over the West. This, however, was not 
the cuininon course, for the sliips of Egypt in ge- 
iierM went no further than the coast of Arabia, 
where they purchased the goods which Arabian or 
Indian vessels had brought thitber by tho route 
above described. 

It seems strange that, in this Iong>continued in- 
tercourse with India, the phenomenon of the Mon- 
soons, and their applicability hi the purposes of 
trade, should never have eugaged tlie thoughts of 
any of the navigiitors. It was not till about the 
middle of tbe first century of our era, that a 
iitariner named llippalus, nfaserving the regularity 
with which tlie one blows for six inontlis, from the 
south-west, and the other for on eq^ial period, from 
the north-east, drew the natural conclusion, ^at if 
a vessel were to sail wltli tlie former, froin the 
mouth of the Red Sea, she must be carried to some 
point on the coast of India, and that tlie other then 
would bring her back to the place from which she 
had started. Ho had the courage to put his theory 
into practice, and the event fully justified his anti- 
cipations. The Indian trade now took a new course; 
but Alexandria continued to bo its great einpurium. 
PoliUcal changes had no effect on it. The Rumen 
empire was succeeded by that of the Klialifohs, and 
this by that of the Mamlooks ; but still it was friim 
Alexandria that the spices of the East were dis- 
poned to the West, tho great agents being the 
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Italian traden, especially tbe Venetians of whose 
we^li and power it was the main sup|iOTt 
Hd the fift^nth century, the profits of the oasteni > 
trade being manifestly so great, other nations began 
to lun^ for a share in H, and to meditate oii the 
pomibility of making a direct passage to lDdia./Tlie 
writings of the ancients, which were now becoming 
better known, informed men of the opinion which 
Ima prevailed of the pnsaibility of ciroumnavigating 
Africa ; and the knowledge of the globular form of 
Uie earth, joined with the notion of India being 
tlie most distant region of the FiBSt, led to the in- 
ference, that by steering boldly scroBS the Atlantie 
one would be sure to reach the eoast of India. 
This last, as is well known, was tho idea of Colum- 
bus, and it led to the discovery of America. The 
former idea gradually unfolded itself to the Portu- 
guese, whose situation at tlie western extremity of 
Europe, and their familiarity with tbe sea, and 
enmity with the Moon of Africa, led tliem to ex- 

? )ore tho western coast of that continent. Don 
lenry, one of tlie suns of John I. by an Englisli 
princess, has the honour of being the originator of 
Purtuguese discoverv. While governor of Ceuta, 
he had learned much from the Motirs respecting 
the Afrkean nations to the south. This confirmed 
him in tlie idea ho had conceived of pushing dis- 
covery southwards, for he had already sent oat 
vessels which had succeeded in doubling Cape Non, 
tbe previoiutlimit of southern navigation, and coming 
iu view of Cape Bojador. On his return from 
Ceuta, Don Heury fixed his abode at Sagrez, near 
C^pe St. Vincent, where be would always have the 
ocean in view; and to the end of his life (in 1463) 
he kept his tlioughts directed on the one object of 
African discovery. In 1416, he sent out a vessel 
which was to attempt to double Cape Bojador. The 
attempt proved a failure, in consequence of a 
storm ; but the island of X*urto Santo was discoverd, 
OB Uiat of Madeira was in a future voyage. It was 
not till 1433 that Cape Bojador was passed, and as 
the sea beyond that promontory, contrary to expec- 
tation, was found to be calm and tranquil, the pro- 
gress of southern discovery was rapid. After the 
death of Don Henry it languished a little ; but it 
had sti'uck root too deeply ever to cease. It was 
speedily resumed, tlie river Congo and tlie Gold 
Coast were discovered, aud in 1471 the Portuguese 
monarch, Don John II., assumed the title of Lord 
of Guinea. This prince, being now convinced that 
there must bo a termination of the African conti- 
ucst, resolved to make every efibrt to reach it, and 
thus to open a route to India, lu i486, he sent 
out three vesoels, under tlie command f»f Bartholo- 
mew Diaz, to make the attempt. Leavuig tlie 
Congo, Diaz proceeded soutliwards along the coast, 
till a tempest came on wliicli drove him out to sea 
in a eoutiiem directiun. At the end of thirteen 
days the tempest ceased, and they tlien steered 
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feMtwardfl in order to recover the land. But to 
their unazcmeut, after proceeding for aoine days, 
they atill saw nothing oefoi'e them but a wide 
Ofletp. They then steered northwards, and so<n} 
fell ID with the land. They bad in cITeei, without 
being aware of ]i» passed the Cape in (juest of 
wbicli they hod sAilod. At the desire of Diaz they 
went on enstwards till they reached what is now 
named tlie Great Fish River. As they were re> 
taming, to tiicir great joy and surprise thev 
discerned the Iiyng-soi^ht promontory, to which 
Diaz gave the name of Cabo Tonneatoso, or Stonny 
Cape, but which appellation the king changed to 
that of Cope of Good Hope, ita present name. 

Cireumstanees prevented the king from following 
up thiR discovery of a route to India, and it was not 
till tlie reign of his successor, Emmannel, Uiat tlie 
project was resumed. In 1 487 j Vasco da Gama, a 
gentleman of the r<tyal fiousohold, sailed fmm the 
Tagus witli a squodton of three ships, with orders 
to make every effort to reach the coast of fodia; 
and after a voynge of less than eleven months he 
mri ved gt (Client on the cr)ast of Malabar. Tlie 
particulars of itiia voyage rc(]uire not to bo narrated, 
they are so generally known ; and it lias bad the 
Odd fortune to have been sung in enduring stiuihs 
y the muse of tlie rcuowned but hapless Luis de 
Camoens. 

As Gama was proceeding along the cast coast of 
Africa, he found Mozariihiquo, Quiloa, Melinda, and 
all the other towns inhabited by Moh.'unnnvlans, or 
AS the Portuguese called them. Moors ^ ; aud as tJium 
happened to be in them somo traders or others 
from the north coast of Africa, who knew the Por- 
tuguene as ihe hereditary enemies of their race and 
Creed, they exerted themscivos to stir up the hos- 
tility of the natives against them. In tills they 
succeeded every wliero hut at Melinda, whoso 
prince, on the cooCnu'y, became the steady fricud of 
the strangers, and suj>pJ/ed thom wjdj a pilot, who 
carried them to Calicut. Here also Goma found 
the trade principally in the hands of the Moors, 
that is, the traders of Arabia and Egypt, wliu 
naturally sought to prevent the oonimcrcuil rivalry 
of the Europeans, and to destiny them if possible. 
The sovereign liiiuself, called the Sainoriin, a Iliii’ 
doo in faith, looking only to the benefit of his 
subjects, wns inriioed to favour the strangers, who 
had a faithful friond xii a Moor of Tiinix, named 
Monzaide wlio was settled at Calicut ; but the 
Moors bribed to their side the Cutwal, or prime 
minister of the SHmorlm, nnd ihrougli him the 
prince Uiroself, and plans were formed for the do> 
Btructiun of the Portuguese ; but Gama, having had 
timely information from Moiizajde, frustrated mem, 
and set sail on Iuh return to Europe. He arrived 
111 ^ejiort gfLishon on the 29Cli of August, 1499, 
after on altfcnce of Doarly two yearn aud two months. 

* HrDCs VC Aad oiir writer* cslling tlic Moliaioniedani of 
India, Hoot*. The Portuguciie called tbe orlKinnl oationii of 
India Oentitu, i.e. Gentilps, and bciice out Geulooi. From 
the Portuguese iavqu0 (hum fttiffntim), a pond, we have 
made tffnlt, ns fh)m ea$ta a mce, riute. They were also ia 
the hehlt of putting their nasal tone (m) at tbe end of word* 
teniihiatlng In a vowel, and this we have rhanirud Into a. 
Thus they cell Cape Kum&rl Cuniarini, our Cotnatin, Samorl 
"Samorlm, Ac. As their x sounds like our sA, we meet with 
^Acx ftor Kabesh, or Abyssinia, dfaxodadod for Mooreheda- 
bad. As- Tbey called tbe prjiicea of Quiloo, and other towns 
on the coast of AMea, Xtfmet, i. e. Bbeikhi, 


The oo gjrp of Portugal .ro^ved to loos no ^ne 
in taluog advantage of this brilliant dSBOOVor^^ aiid 
early in tbe foDomsg year a'Beeit oi thirteen wi ipe. ' 
eanymg iwelve hundred mes, imder the conuniNBia 
of Alvarez Cabtalj sailed from the Tagus. The 
circumsiaDce of ei^t Frencisoan friars being pub 
on board, and the odnunl being instructed to waste 
with fire and sword every country that would not 
listen to their preaching, shows that religious 
fanaticism, even more than the spirit of commerce, 
aetuated the oouneils of the Lusitoiiian monarch. 

By keeping out to sea in order to avoid the I 
coast of Afnre, Cabral had the good fortune to 
diacDver Brazil in South America. In bis poHsage 
round the Cape of Good Hope he encountered 
fearful tempests, in which he lost four of hie sliips, 
on board of one of which was the intrepid Diaz, 
who first had passed that formidable promontory. 
Cabral reached Calicut with only six siiips ; but 
{Ills force, aud the account of the power of Portugal 
given by some Nindo(« wliom Gama had carried 
away and Cabral had brought back, induced tbe 
f^morim to treat him with respect, aud he was 
allowed to cBtablish a factory in Calicut. The 
'Moors, though they at first affected to be friendly 
disposed, RrH>n begun to thwart the Portuguese, 
and through their iufiuence the native roer^auts 
delayed supplying them witli the goods for which 
they had contracted. The Samorim, when applied 
to. In a fit of impatience bade them to seize the 
cargo of one of the Moorish abips, but at tlte same 
rime to pay its full value. CurrcM, the Portuguese 
factor, a warm, impetuous man, aud urged i>n by 
bis pretended friends among the Moors, pressed 
Cabral to execute this project, and ihe Moors, to 
draw' him on, began ostontivtiously to lade a large 
veSBol with the choieist spices, taking care to let 
the Portuguese know the time appointed for lier 
departure. Cabral, contrary to his better judg' 
matt, yielded to the iusbtnccH of Correa and of hie 
men, aud, sending liis boals, ki'gHi) to transfer her 
cargo to his uwu ships. The Moors ran iiistaiitly 
to the king, crying that the Christians had new 
shown thcmiH'lves to be what they always said they 
wexw, niere pirates. Ho gave them permission to 
repress themselves ; nnd, joined by a number of 
tlie Nairn, us the militai’y class is called in Mala- 
bar, they made an attack on tJju Portuguese fac- 
tory. Correa and fifty men were slain, the rest 
escaped by jumping into tlie soa aud swininiiug to 
the ships. Cabral seized ten MofU'ish ships and 
burned them after be had taken out their cargoes ; 
and tlien, getting in close to shore, he caniionudod 
the city till he had set it on fire in several ]iluceB. 
lie then weighed anchor, aud, proceeding soutli- 
wai’ds, came to Cuchiu, the largest city on the coast 
after Cblicut 

It has always been the fortune of tho colonizers 
or conquerors of new couutriea to find allies ready 
to their hand, in consequence of the tynhny or 
oppression of the predominant power among tho 
natives. Thus tlie Spaniards, in their invasion of 
Mexico, found zealous allies in the Tlascalans ; and 
now tbe king of Cochin, an oppressed vassal of tlio 
Samorim, became the warm friend of tlio Fortu- 
gnese. (^bral, liaviiig supplied himself hero with 
I>epper, did not make any long stay, but went on to 
Cananor, where be was also well received, nnd then 
proceeded on bia homeward voyage. Before he 
arrived on additional aquadron of tliree ships bad 
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been sent out to reinforce him, under John dn 
Kovu, who, finding a letter at Saij Bias on the cout 
of Africa relating what had occurred and advising 
him to pnKieed d&oet to Cochin, made sail at once 
to that port. While there, he defeated a large fleet 
*Bent against him by die Samorim. On his home* 
ward voyage, he discovered the island of St. Helena, 
as he had f^len in with Ascension Isle as he was 
going out. 

In Portugal Cabral’s expedition, owing to the 
loss of 1i^ and of shipping in it, was in geneiat re- 
garded as a failure, and people began to think that 
it waft a hazardous thing for a small kingdom like 
Portugal to engage in hostilities, at tho other end 
of the world, with a powerful monarch like the 
Sanurini. But tho king, like most inonarchs, wu 
bent on conquest snd extent of empire ; the pope 
had lately' by a bull divided as it were the world 
between him aud the king of Spain, giving to the 
one all the countries to he discuveivd cast, t/t the 
other those west of a certain line, liis infallibility 
not perceiving tliat they llius must meet at last ; 
finally, lie rctlucted that lio had allies in tho princes 
of Citchin nnd Cananor, and might gain udiers. 
He therefore aasumed the title of ** Lord of the 
Navigation, Conquest, and Commerce of Ethiopia, 
Arabia, India, nnd I'erua," and sent ont a fleet uf 
fifteen siLil, under Vasco da Oama, to Cochin and 
Cananor, and another of five vcsuela, under Vicente 
SiMlrs, to cruize against the Moors at the mouth of 
the lied Sea (1512). 

Tlioflo who have formed their idea of the cha- 
racter of Vasco da Oiwma from the poem of Cumoens, 
or oven froiii'-tho uarnitive of hia first voyage, will 
bu shocked by the account of the barbamics of 
wliiclii he now was guilty. Having taken a large 
M«)orish ship off the coast of Arabia, he first plun- 
doj'od it, ami then, Hhutling tho crew up in the hold, 
set it oil fire. When lie came before Calicut, and 
h.id opened negotiation.^ he placed on the deck fifty 
persons wIkiui he hod taken out of the vossols 
wliich he had raptured, and, with an hour-glass in , 
his hand, told the Snmorim’s envoy, that if he did I 
not receive satisfaction before the sand had run, | 
he would put them all to death ; and, as the reply 
did not arrive within the liuiitrd time, he peiformcd 
his threat, and then cutting off the hands and feet 
of his victims sent them on Nhore. Ho loft Cali- 
cut, but w:lh induced by an aitful Bramin to return 
in a single ship ; by wJiicli rash act ho narrowly 
escaped being captured. Having cruized about 
for Borne timr, and tHk»>n some valuable ships, he 
returacd t» Portugal. As soon as he was gone, the 
Samwim pro|tared to take vengeance fm the king of 
Cochin. Hu invaded Jus territory at the head of 
a largo army, and, on his refusal to give up the 
Portuguese and abandon their iilliauce, made a 
furious assault on his capital, took it, and forced 
him to seek refuge in the adjacent sacred ielet of 
Vjpern. 

Three separate expeditions now sailed from 
Portugal (1504;, under the brothers Alfonso and 
Francis Albuquerque and Antonin Saldanha. 
Franris Albuquerque, who aiTived first, having 
met on the coast of Arabia the remainder of the 
squadron of Sodra, who had perished in a storm, 
proceeded to Vipeen and relieved the king of 
(>)chin, who was now reduced to extremity. He 
then, being joined by his brother, canied on the 
WOT against the Samorim, wJiom he forced to pur- 


eliose peace by the delivery of a large quantity of 
pepper, and by opening bJe port to the Portuguese 
commerce. But the capture of one of his ships 
by tlm Portuguese broke this peoec^ nnd, after a 
vain attempt to intimidate him, the Albuqu erquos 
sailed for Europe, latving Duarte Facl>eco~w^ it 
few hundred men for theoefenee of Co^in. 
'"Tne'Ssmorim now resolved to niake every efort 
to reduce the king of (k)chin, and it is asserted 
that the army ho aasembled for Ibis purpose num- 
bered 50,000 men. Two Milanese, who had de- 
serted to him, taug))t him, we are told, to cast hiwss 
cannon and other Kuro|)ean ai'ts of wqj. The de- 
fence of the town was committed to Pacheco, for 
tile natives lost all courage ; and seldom have more 
skill aud energy been displayed than during this 
siogc. All the attacks of the enemy were gallantly 
repelled, and the Samorim at Iasi, liavujg loot A 
great part of his force by war and sickness, found 
it docessnry to niso the siege and retire. The de- 
fmeo of Coclnn, by. demonstrating to the''l^‘tu- 
^ese iheir gitiat superiority in arms over the 
Thdians, tended greatly to foster their lust of con- 
quest. 

^achcco was succeeded by Lope Soarez, to whom 
the Samorim sent viiry advantageous ofiers of peace.' 
Soarez sailed to Calicut, and all was proceeding 
satisfactorily, till he made a demand of the surren- 
der of the two Milanese. At this the negtitiator 
pauaoil, requiring time to consult the Samorim ; 
but tlie haiigbty Soarez would hear of no delay, 
and instantly began to cannonade tho town. He 
then, at the desire of the king of Cochin, destroyed 
town of Crangauor, after udiiob he rctura^ to 
FprtugaL 

* The views of the Portuguose monarch gradually 
extending, the title of Viceroy of India, witli a 
suitable ostablisbnient luilibiry aud ecclesiastic, 
was conferred on Francis Almeida, who replaced 
Suarez ( ] 5W5). Shortly after ]j w arrival, be recei ved 
• a splendid embassy fnmi the Hindoo king uf Boj/U 
iyanugur, ofiering his daughter in inaiTiage to toe 
prince of Portugal ; and, though thi; offer was not 
accepted, a courteous aud friendly answer was 
\rcturned. 

V Tho Mamldk sultan of Egypt, incensed at tlie 
f daring conduct of the Portuguese, aud the losses 
sustained by his mibjecto, resolved, in conjunction 
: with the Moslem king of Ciilzcrdt, to make a vigor- 
joiis effort to extirjiAto them. An Egyptian fleet of 
'twelve Hail was accordingly joined by tliat of the 
'.king of Guzerdt, under bis ablcrst general, Aidz 
j ^uUanee (1508), and a furious attack was made by 
^hc combiiied force on a port of the Portuguese 
fleet, commanded by the viceroy’s son Lorenzo, off 

' ihoportofCliaul, to the south of Bombay. After sus- 

j tainiug a fight foi* two successive days, the Portu- 
jguese put to sea and escaped ; but, the ship of 
Lorenzo Almeida having got ejitaugled .in some 
fiMlimg-stakcs, he I'efused to leave her, and perished 
figluiug gallantly. On this occasion, the cour- 
teous Aidz wrote a letter of consolation to the 
vjcfroy. 

While Almeida was preparing to take vengeance i 
for liiB Bud, Alfonso Albuquerque came out with a 
fleet and a commission to supcivedo hini. Albuquer- 
que had first proceeded to the coast of Arabia, 
where he reduced Muscat nnd otlier towns, and 
then sailed up the Persian Gulf, and made the 
prince of the wealthy isle of Onnnz consent to pay 
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feribate. IVlifln he ttme to Cochin aod showed hi# 
eoamiisdQn, Alxnelds, supported hy his pri^]^ 
offloeis, refoaed obedience to it, at least tall he 
ebould hare STcnged the death of his son. Alba* 
<|aerqae urged, but in vain, that the rojol orders 
wero imperative. Almeida sailed with a fleet of 
ships to attack Qie fleets of lEgypt.and 
On his wm he made u unprovoked 
MnuK on the city of Dsbul in the Cdneoo, plan' 
dered sod burned the town, and massacred ihe in- 
habitants without disUnetion. He found the ecm- 
fedemtes lying at the isle of Din, on the southern 
eosat of Ouserdt. Aids propoH^ to await the 
attack in the harbour ; but the Egyptian admiral 
would not consent, and in the action which ensued 
victory remained with the Portuguese. Aids then 
sent j^posals of peace, but Almeida insisted on 
the' Egyptian admiral being delivered up to him. 
To tiiis demand. Aids refused to yield, but 
to restore his Christian captives; and Almeida was 
obliged to be content with these terms. He then 
departed, and when he came Ui Cananor, wUli the 
ferocity ^cn cliaracteristic of the Portuguese iu 
India, he momacred all his prisonen. It was with 
great difficulty that he was induced to resign his 
office. He finally sailed for Europe, and he fell in 
a Ruffle with tlie natives in Saldaiiha bay, on tlio 
of Africa. 

Hitherto the Portuguese had made no attempt 
to acquire Cerritoryin India, being content with 
being mostors of the sea and having factories in 
ihe cities of the coast. But Albuquerque, a man of 
lofty and aspiring views, resolved to be tliv founder 
of u Portuguese empire in the East. His tint at- 
tempt was on Calicut (1510); but, after perfonning 
, prodigies of valour, the Portuguese were beateu off 
I with great Ioms and Albuquerque himself was 
I carried to his ships stunned with blows, and left for 
I dead. When he had recovered, acting under the 
I advice of Timoza, one of those pirates with which 
j that coast was so long infested, ho proceeded to 
attack Goo, a town in an island of the coast be- 
longing to the kingdom of B5japur. The town 
! surrendered on terms of security to commerce and 
private property, wiiich were faithfully adiiered to 
by Albuquerque, who now onsumed the state of a 
sovereign prince. But tlie king of BejapUr, linving 
Collected a large army, was preparing bi recover 
Goa, and as he succeeded in passing his triHips over 
into the island by night, Albuquerque found it ne- 
ccssaiy to evacuate tlie town, and get oii board bis 
ships. He retired to Cuianor, but soon after, when 
the king of Bejapdr wag engaged in a wur with the 
rajah of Bej&yaiiugnr, he made another attack and 
obtained possessicHi of tlie town, which he strongly 
fortified, and made tho chief seat of the Portuguese 
power in the East. 

Tho aspiring mind of Albuquerque was now 
directed to a far more distant conquest. The city 
of Malacca, rituated in the peninsula of that name, 
was the great emporium of the trade between India 
and China and the eastern isles ; and Albuquerque, 
using OB a |ffetext some ill-treatment which an 
officer sent on discovery by Almeida was uald to 
liave received there, sailed thither with a force of 
flOO Portuguese and 000 native troops, and he suc- 
ct'eded in taking the town, whero tlie booty acquired 
is said to have been immense; bnt it won all Inst in 
a storm whicb the fleet encountered off tlio coast 
of Sumatra. The Portuguese retained pusaewioii 


iff Meloftflo , wiiich bcoome ima of their prUHiipnl 
settlements (1511). 

The port of Aden in Arabia, which would give 
him the command of the Red next drew the 
attmitioa of Albuqnerqne ; but two attempts which 
he mode on that town proved failures. He then * 
resumed his plans on Ormuz, and suUng thither 
with » force of 1600 European, and 600 nativo 
troops, be reduced its sovereign to aobniissioo, and 
Ormaz also became a Portuguese poeseesion. 

Albuquerque hod thue founded on empire for his ' 
sovereign; but neglect and ingntitnde were the 
only rewii^ the monarehs of Portugal in those 
days bestowed on their distingnished subjects. As 
Albuquerque was returning to Goa, broken in healtb| 
he learned that his enemy Soorez was come out as 
his successor, that officers hostile to him were ap- 
pointed to the command of the ships and forts; and 
all this hod been done without sending him even a 
letter. He was at first inclined to give ear to those 
who oounselled him to mAintain his power by force ; 
but he immediately repelled the thought. Ho re- 
fused to take nourlahinent, dictated a brief bnt 
manly and pathetic letter to his worthless sovereign, 

' wd breathed his last within sight of Goa (1615). 

Albuquerque was doubtless a man of considerable 
talent aud energy, and is, perhaps, not altogether 
witiiout claim to the title of Great bntowed on him 
by his countrymen. It was certainly a eplendid cou- 
ception to make a small natiui of tlie West like 
Portugal mistress of the seas and of the commerce 
of the eastern regions; and this eoureption was iu 
fact renlibed, for, in all tlietr confiiots with the 
native powers, the Portuguese invariably came off 
victorious, and their empire continued to exist for 
an eutire century. It was neither the arms of tho 
moiiorelis of the East, nor the inferior abilities of 
Albuquerque’s succeasurs, Uiat caused its downfal, 
but the duclinc of Portugal itself, and the appear- 
auce ill the eastern seas of the other nations of 
Europe, whose sido was almost always taken by the 
I native powers, wJjo abhorred tlio Portuguese for 
, their rtdigious fanaticism and their barbarous 
cruelty, in both of which detestable qualities they 
fully equalled their kinsmen of Spain. 

The Portuguese dominion, according to the mog- 
niticcDt language of their historians, extended from 
the Cape of Good Hope to tho fruutiers of China, 
along a coast 12,000 miles in extent. Butthisonly 
menus that tliey had forts aud factories at various 
iwints of this range of coast ; for they prudently 
refrained from the acquisitiem of torritoiy. They 
had various settlements on the east coast of Africa, 
Ormuz ill the Piuvion Gulf, Guaand other places in 
India ; they were also on tho Ganges in Bengal ; 
they had factories in Coylon, they iHWsessed ’Ma l giy ie ., 
and their forts cominandcd Temate, Tidore, and the 
other Sjdce Islands, which, by the way, were the 
Bceues of their greatest atrocities ; and finally, the 
emperor of China, for their services against a pirate, 
allowed them to settle on the peninsular of Macao, 
near the city of Canton. They also discovered and 
opened a tndc with the islands of Japan, from 
whicb, however, their religious bigotry at length 
caused their expulsion, and a massacre of their 
native converts. Of this extensive empire all that 
tiiey retain, and only by sufl'orance, at the present 
day is Mozambique, Gm, and Macao 1 

The most rcinarkabie events in Portugueso his- 
tory iu the East^ after the time of Albuquerque, 
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ue the defence of DSa and of Goa agaanet the 
oati^ powera, each of which wo will bxied/ &ar* 
rate. 

Bahddur Shdh^ hinr of Guawdt, when foro^ to 
eeek refuge in Dia nad allowed the Portugueae 
*to build a fiustory there, on conditbo of their aiding 
him with 600 men in the reeorery of hie kingdom. 
When he had succeeded and came to Diu (1696), 
he found tliat they were eurrounding their factory 
with a wall, and apparently converting it into a 
forUdcation. llo romonatrated with Kuno da 
Cunha, the viceroy, who was there with a fleet, and 
maitera neemed likely to be amicably arranged, 
when Cunha, having feigned sickneea when in- 
vited to viait the king, the latter, to remove all 
Buapicion, went on board the viocroy'e ahip with a 
few attendants. Observing while there some whie- 

eringa and signs paamng between the viceroy and 

is people, he took alarm and quitted the ship in 
haste. As he was going on ahorei an affray, aem- 
dental or designed, took place, and he threw him- 
self out of Ills boat into tho eea, where he was 
stunned by the blow of an oar, and then run 
through with a halbert. Each aide charged the 
other with treachery, and each probably without 
reason. 

Bali&dnr'a sueceaBor resolved to take vengeance 
on the Portuguese, and a large fleet and army 
from Egypt, now in the hands of the Ottomans, 
came to his aid (1638). SUveira, the commandant 
of tile forl^ had only €00 men, and many of them 
sickly ; yet ho repnlled all the attacks of the 
enemy. After the loss of a prodigious number of 
men, they made une final assault at midnight, and 
forced their way into a part of the fort, but wore 
repelled bv almoat incredible efforts of valour, 
after which the Turkish adiuiral gave over the 
eiege and went home. He doubtless was not 
aware, that there were at the time only forty men 
fit for service in the garriaon. The lieroiara of the 
Purtiigueae women in this ciege is celebrated by 
their hiatoriona, particularly that of Anna Fernan- 
dez, the wife of a physician. 

Ill 1645, the king of Guzor6t made another attack 
on the fort, which was defended by John Masca- 
renbas with only 200 men. A reinforcement of 
400 men having come, they inaisted on being led 
out against the enemy, but they were driven back 
vritli great loss. At length the viceroy, tlie cole- 
brated John de Castro, arrived with a large force, 
aud he attacked the enemy in their entrenchments, 
routed them with great hiss, and, entering the city 
of Diu peli-mell with them, filled it with bloodshed 
and maaaacre. On his return tu Goa, ho entered 
the city in triumph, crowned with laund, and 
dragging after him the royal standard of GOzerdt, 
music sounding all the while, and tho stiweta liiig- 
iog with acclamationB, 

In 1670, tlie Adll Sh4h of D6jap6r, and the 
Nizdm Slifth of Ahinednugur, formed an alliance 
for the pui'pose of driving the Christiana from 
India. The former led his forces^ eatimated at 
100,000 men, against Goa ; tho latter invested 
Ciiaul near Bombay. Goa was defended by the 
viceroy Luis de Ataide, who had only 700 eoldicre 
and 1^0 monks and armed slaves ; yet be would 
not detain the homeward-bound ships, by which he 
might have added 400 men to bis furce. All the 

* See above, p. 10. 
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attempts of the enemy to poH over into the island 
failed, and the Portumiese often made attacks on 
their quarten, in whi^ they displayed tiieir usual 
courage, and their usual bartuu^t^. When ^ 
riege had laated two months, a reinforcement of 
2600 men came from the Holuccas, and the Mos- 
lems, after one more vigorous attempt} in which 
they forced their way into the island, but were 
driven out of it with great alaughter, ceased to act 
on the offensive. Add Shah, howev», remained in 
hia position some months longer, and then retired, 
having Uiat 1 2,000 men. 

Cliaul was defended l^pdn8t the arm^ of Niz6m 
Sh6h by an officer named Luis d'Andreda, and a 
garrison of 2000 men. But, as it was not seated in 
mi island like Goa, the defence of it was fiw more 
diffioulL During a month the enemy battered it 
with seventy pieces of cannon, and then made a 
general assault, and penetrated into the town at 
different puInU, but thev were every where driven 
back. Wlien the siege had lasted about six months, 
an unavailing attempt was made at accommodation, 
and Nin&m Sh&h, having tried one more furious 
assault, and being repulsed, drew off hia troops. 
He shortly after formed an alliance with ibe 
Portngucae. 

The Portuguese dominion in the East was thus 
maintained tl&oughout the sixteenth century. But, 
meantime, Portugal itself bad fallen under the 
dominion of Philip II. of Spain (1680), and the 
Dutch, who were also subjects of this monareb, and 
who used hitherto to purchase the products of the 
East at Lisbon, and distribute them over the north 
of Europe, having been driven into rebellion by 
Philip’s tyranny, wero in consequence excluded 
from all the porta in his dominiona. They resolved 
tlierefore to try to moke their way to the East 
direct, but they feared the naval power of Spain 
in the Atlantio aud the eosterD seas. It waa at 
that time a prevalent notion, tliat the northern 
extremities of both continents were circumnavigable, 
and the Dutch were therefore induced to attempt 
the passage by the north of Europe and Asia ; but, 
after three succeaalve failures, they saw thcmsclvos 
obliged to abandon this project, and became con- 
vincod that, if India woa to be reached, it could 
only be by the south. 

In the year l&DC, a company of Dutch merchantB 
sent out a squadron of four well-armed veasela, 
under the command of Cornelius Uoutman, who, 
during a long residence at liisbon, had colleotod 
the necesaary infarmation ; and after a somewhat 
tedious navigation, they reached the port of Bantam 
in the island of Java. On the return of this fleet, 
as the practicability of eatabliahing a trade witli 
the East was now established, the original company 
was incroased ; aud, in I699,^a fleet of eight vessels 
was Bent out, under the joint command of Houtmaii 
and Van Neck. They visited the coasts of Java 
and Sumatra, and Van Neck tlicn returned to 
Amsterdam with four of the vessels richly laden 
witli spiceai The trado proved so lucrative, tliat 
new companies were formed every year, and new 
squadrons sent ouL Even so early as tlie year 
1600, forty Dutch vesaels went round the Cape. 
The profits on their trade to the East ia said to liave 
averaged about thirty-seven per cent. 

The Dutch at first avoided, os far as possible, all 
contact with the Portuguese, and carefully ab- 
stained from visiting the places where they hud 
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BCtUemoDts. Bat gndaally, m they became eonfl* 
doit of their own strength and learned how their 
lirals were detested by the natives, they began to 
ibandun this paenfie policy, lliey commence with 
aiding the natives to sarprise the Portuguese fort 
at Acheen in Sumatra, and then seized aone of 
their settlements in the Moluccas. In 1606, 
having reinforced their fleet in the Bast with nine- 
teen vessels, carrying 2000 veteran soldien, they 
attacked bjkI reduced all tlie remaining Portuguese 
settlements in tho Moluccas, and thus made them- 
selves masters of the entire trade of the eastern 
Bras. 1*h^ then made an attempt no Malacca, 
but met with a repulse, and afterwards aided the 
natives of Ceylon against tlic Portuguese ; but it 
was not until the year 1656, and after a siege of 
Beven months, that they sneceeded in reducing 
their chief settlement, Coluinbo, and expelling 
them totally from that island, lliey had atrefdy 
(1640) reduced Malacca, after an obstinate renist- 
anev. Having thus established their em^iire over 
the islcB of the uustern seas, they built, as u capital, 
at Jacatra, on the north-western coast of the idle 
of Java, a town which they named Batavia. Un- 
like tlio l^urtugneso, tlicy wero not anxious to form 
cehiblisliTDcnts on the coutiiicnt of India, content- 
ing themselves with llic lucrative commerce of tho 
islos, to which they added that of Japan, from 
which tho Portuguese had been driven by the na- 
tivo government. 

The French also, in the commencement of the 
sevont(H>iUh century, made some feeble attempts to 
obtain a share in the lucrative trade to the Ksst, 
and they established an East Indian comiwuy ; 
but their nuTchants were wanting in the requisito 
spirit of enterprise, ami it was long before they 
wei*u able kQ effect a settlement in ludio. 


CHAPTER IT, 

EHTly VoyngM of the EnR\i«h^l.nnA tnulv— Travcbi of 
Filch— Flriit Comimny Knuliliilied— Voynpi* of Limciwter 
—(If Mlddk'ton— Of Klinrpvy— ScrniKl Voyage of Muidle- 
toji— or Ilipyoii Slid Fiona — Nature of the Engliiih Trade 
—Embassy of Sir Thomas Itoe— Itivalry between the 
Dutch uTiil Knitllsli— Depruiiion of the Portuguese — M»- 
•Bcrv of Affiboyna. 

It is not to be Rupposed that so enterprising a 
people BB the English should hove remained in- 
active spectators of tlie nttempts of the Dutch to 
obtain a aliura in the coiiimonsu of tho East On 
the raiitrary, they woiv the very first people in 
Europe uho liatl rt'snlvud to follow the Portiigmwe 
thitiier. So tforly as the reign of Henry Vli I., rm 
the representations of Robert Thome, u mcrehant 
settled at Seville, of tho ailvantages to l>e derived 
from the trade to the East, it wan resolved to make 
an attempt to sliaro in it. Owing to the respect then 
entertained for tho papal bulls, luid to the rights 
snp^Hised to be conferred by discovery, Thurne 
advised to try the north-west pusnge ; and neeord- 
ingly tnu vo\ageB were undertaken in that direc- 
tion, of course W’itlioiit success, in tho reign of 
Henry. The first of tlieBC was as early as the year 
1627. 


Id the reign of Edward VI. a squadron, under 
Sir Hugh Willoughby, was sent out to try to dw- 
cover a north-east passage. But it met with no- i 
thing but disasters. Willoughby’s ship being I 
driven rm tho coast of Lapland, he and his crew^ 
perished by the climate, uhancellor, the second 
in command, was more fortunate ; for he reached 
the port of Archangel in Russia, and he became 
the means of opening a trade wi^ that country to 
Uie English merchants. Some further attempts 
were made to discover a north-east passage ; and, 
on their proving failures, tho nortli-weBt course 
was again resumed. Six cfTorts were made in tho 
course of a few years, three of the expeditions 
being commanded by Martin Frobisher, and the 
others by John Davis, who gave his name to the 
strait which he disenvered. 

There being now little hope of making a way to 
India by the north, the English resolved no longer 
to respect the pretensiuim of the Portuguese, but 
to go thither by the Cape of Good Hope. Already 
(1677) Sir Francis Drake had circumnavigated the 
globe, and when in tlio Eastern ocean, he had 
visited the isles of Teioiate and Tidorc and other 
of the .Spice Islands, and also Java, in all of which 
ho had met with the mrat friendly reception from 
tho natives and the greatest encouragtsment to 
trade. Drake’s success inflamed the spirit of ad- 
venture then so strong; taid in l.'iOH, Thomas 
CAvendisli,a geiitlcinau of a good family and estate 
iu Suffolk, fitted out a squadron of tliree sMps at 
his own expense, in order to perfonn a voyage 
similar to that of Drake, and to collect all the in- 
formation requisito for a trade to tho East. Like 
Drake, he passed tlii^ough tho Stmita of Magellan, 
and committed devastation on the roast of Spanish 
America, lie visiteil the Philippine and Ladrone 
Islands, then tlie Moluccas, and finally Java ; und 
bo every where found the Spanish and Portuguese 
detested, and the people willing to trado with tho 
English. The cnptiira of some of the Portiiguene 
liidiamcn about tliiu time, aud the iiifonnivtiou ob- 
tiincd from the papers found on board of them, 
and a narrative juiblished by one Stevens who had 
sstiled with the Porluguese to India, made the 
English nation more fully uwnro of the value of 
the Indian tnidr and more anxious to share in it. 

Attonqits had even been made to obtain the 
products of the J'Jost by a land-trade. A company, 
named the Levant Coni]>aiiy, bad been funned to 
purchase them on the coast of Asia Minor, whither 
they lind been brought by native caravans. A 
Russia company l.ad also been esUibluthed after 
the discovery of Archangel, and in 1556, Antony 
I Jenkinson, one nf their ngents, went from Moscow 
I down tlio Volga into the ('uspian Sea, and visited 
Peraia and llokhara. He ri‘po.ated this joiiniey 
seven times, and the trade thus establiulu^d was 
such that, we arc told, tliei'e were three English 
agents robident at Cusveen in Peraia, in the year 
Idfh'l. 

Tlie Levant Company also thought that they 
might import directly from India through the 
Persian Gulf, and then ovoi'land to Aleppo and the 
eo.'ist. Accordingly John Newbury and Ralph 
FiU.'h, two of the partners in tliiit company, and 
some ofhera, (le|mrted in 1665, furnished with let- 
ters from Queen Elizubt'th to the emperor Akl>er 
and the emperor of China. They took llie suitable 
goods with them, and proceeded by Bagdad and 
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Bii«6on to Ormuz. Here they were thrown into 
prison by the Portuguese, and then transmitted to 
GoOy where they were still eoufined ; end, thou^i at 
length released, they were so plundered and other- 
wine ill-used, that they fled from the town (1566). 
*They went first to Bdig&m, thenee to BAjapfir and 
Goloonda, and then through Candfieh and M&lwa 
to Agra, where one of them, Leader, a jewalltf, 
remamed in the serrice of the emperor, Thenee 
they, or at least Fitch, the narrator, proceedisd to 
AllahabAd and Bendres, and went even to the con- 
fines of Bootdn, north of Bengal. Thoy visited 
tho Portuguese settlement on the Hooghly, Orissa, 
and other places, Pegu, and Malacca, and thenee 
proceeded to Cochin, Goa, and Ormuz, whence 
Fitch returned to England, in 1591, and published 
an account of liis travels. 

From Fitch's account it was qoite clear that no 
steady trade could be carried on with India by Uits 
route ; and, moreover, none of those circuitous 
inodes of trading with the Ftast would content the 
ardent spirit of British commerce. Accordingly, 
in 1569, divers merchants had presented a memo- 
rial to the Lords of Council, prayiug peimisrion to 
send three ships and tlircc pinnaeca to India, in 
order to open a trade with those places in which 
the Portuguese had no settlements. The fate of 
this memorial is not known ; but in 1691, three 
ships, under Captain Ilaymoiid, sailed for India. 
£jro, however, they readied tho Cape, they had to 
send home one with tho sick, Jlaymoiid's own ves- 
sel was lost in a tempest, and James Lancaster, in 
tho tliu‘d, having privateered for some time in the 
Indian suas agiiiiist the Portuguese, and taken a 
good many sliips, was wrecked, on hia return, in 
tile West Indies, and caiuu home in a French 
privateer. 

The boldness and success of the Dutch in 1595 
excited the eiiiuiation of the English merchants, 
lu 1599, a company was formed, with a stock of 
about 3U,00(M., ill 101 shares, of from 100^. to 9000^., 
with a committee of fifteen to manage its affairs. 
The o^iwntHrerSf as the shareholders were named, 
applied to the queen for a warrant, engaging to 
abstain from all places possessed by Spain or Por- 
tugal. But the court, afraid of cmbmiling itself 
with Spain, hesitated, and the charter was not ob- 
tained till the following year. Thu court proposed 
that the ciiief command should be given to Sir 
Edward Michelbnurne ; the committee replied, that 
they w(!i>a resolved not to eiiqiloy auy <;tHtfeiHan in 
any place of charge, os the very subjiicion of such 
a thing would drive away a great numher of the 
advontiirors. The court gave way, and the chief 
oommaud was given to Captain Lancaster. 

The charter now gifted conatituUfd tlie odven- 
turcra a body politic, under the title of ** The 
Governor and Coiopanj^ of Merchants of Londiin 
trading to the East Indies.*’ Their plan of inanage- 
meiit was by a chaimiau, and a committee of 
twenty-four, to be annually chosen. They were to 
trade to all places beyond the Cape of Good Hope 
and tile Straits of Magellan not already possessed 
by states in amity with her Majesty. The charter, 
like all at the time, was exclusive, but the company 
had the power of granting licenses to trade to other 
British subjects. The charter was granted for 
fifteen years, but might be revoked at any time, if 
i not found advantageous to the couctiy, on giving a 
j notice of two veal's. 


As many of Uie aharsholders had not paid i^i, 
those who nad wore invited to be at the whole ex- 
pense, and to share the whole profits of the voyage. 
A sum of 68,000^ was thus raified, and on the 3nd 
of May, 1601, Lonoaster sailed from Torbay with 
four shipa and a pinnace, the largest being of 600 
toi^ with a crew of 200 men. He was fhniahed 
wim letters from tho queen to the sovereigns of 
tho different places to which he might come. The 
first port he came to in the East was A^dieen, in 
Sumatra, where ha formed a treaty of amity and 
commerce, and obtained permission to build a 
tory. Taking in there a cargo of pe|Wr, he sailed 
for the Moluccas, but having capture a largo Por- 
tuguese vessel in tlia straits of Malacca, and thus 
got all tho goods ho required, he sailed to Bantam, 
and having delivored hia letters to the king, and 
left there some agents, he made sail for England, 
where be arrived in September, 1603. 

Tn the following year the company sent out fonr 
ships, under Captain (afterwards Sir Heniw) Mid- 
dleton. They sailed to Bantam, where, while two 
remained to take in cargoes and one went to the 
Banda isles, Middleton himself sailed to the Mo- 
Inecaa. Ho there found a furious war raging be- 
tween the kings of Tcrnate and Tidore, the former 
aided by the Dutch, tho latter by the Portuguese. 
He also found that the Dutch were likely to prove 
detennined euemips of tho English in these regions, 
as thoy represented them to the king of Teniate 
as being noUiing better than pirates. This voyage 
proved very profitable to the adventurers, but they 
were now threatened with a formidable rivalry ; 
for tho crown granted n license at thia very time 
(1604) to Sir Edward Miclielbuurne and others, to 
trade to Cathayn, China, Japan, Ac. This, how- 
ever, proved to be more a piratical than a trading 
voyage ; for Michelbourrie took and plundered 
Japanese and Chinese, as well as Portuguese ves- 
sels, without making any attempts to trade. 

In 1607* the company sent out three ships under 
Captains Keeling, Hawkins, and D. Middleton. 
They found tho Dutch now busily engaged in re- 
ducing the native princes in the Moluccas, whence 
thoy hod expelled the Portuguese, and they were 
rofuRvd by them pormission to trade al Banda. 

Hitherto the Eiiglibh Company had confined 
their commerce to the islands exclnsivcly ; but 
now, on being informed by their factors at Bantam 
and elsewhere that an advantageous trade might 
bo carried on by couvcyiug tliitlicrthe calicoes and 
other cloths of India, they resolved to try to open 
a trado with the port of Sunt in Cambay. In 
1607, two large bliips under Captain Sharpey were 
sent out for this purpose, but Uiey separated in a 
storm off the Cape, and never rejoined, and Shar^ 
pey's own ship was wrecked and lost in the Gulf 
of Cambay, The other reached Sumatra, where 
slic laid in a cargo ; but she also was lost, on her 
return, on the coast of fiance, and only about 200 
tons of pepper were saved. 

In 1609, Sir Henry Middleton sailed with three 
ships, one named the ^ Trade's Increase," of 1000 
tons. His destination was tlic Bed Sea and Surat. 
Oil entering the former, lie proceeded to the port 
of Mocha, but while matters seemed to be going 
ou favourably bo was troaclierously made a pri- 
soner, and conveyed to Sana in the interior. Hav- 
ing contrived to effect his oscane, he rejoined liis 
ships and sailed for Surat. On coming to the 
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motrtb of tbo oo which that staods, he 

found there a Portuguese squadron, n^iose ooin< 
mander informed him^ that unless be had a letter 
of license firam the king of Spain or the viceroy of 
India, he could not permit him to euter the port. 
Sir Henry replied that he came with letters and 
pmsiintn from hie own aovereign to the great 
Mogul, who was no vassal to the Portuguese, flhd 
that he considered tliat he had as good a right as 
they to enter the port. The Portuguese then 
began to prevent the supply of provisions to them 
from the town ; and as this caused mach distress 
to the Engli^, who bad been so long at sea, and the 
authorities of the town had secretly dgniHed to Sir 
Henry that they were perfectly willing to trade 
with him if it were not for fear of the Portuguese, 
he resolved to enter the harbour in spite of them. 
Leaving, then, his large ship out at soa, he ad> 
vanced with the smaller ones to the mouth of the 
river. The Portuguese made a great deal of nofre 
and bravado, but did not venture to attack. At 
length two of their barks rowed out to attack a 
boat wliicli was taking soundings, but they were 
driven off and one of them was captured. The 
English vessels then anchored in the river, and all 
the future attempts of the Portuguese were re> 
polled with loss, 

A trade was now opened with the town ; but the 
English agent, Downton, complains bitterly of the 
native merchants, who, he says, required a profit 
of fifty per cent on what they sold, and would 
hardly allow the value of the freight on what they 
bought. But tlie Knglisli seem at tills time to 
have had slnuige notions of commerce. Instead 
of allowing the native merchants to select such 
articles as were suited to their trade, they insisted 
on their taking all the articles which they hod on 
board, especially a great quantity of lead for which 
the native merchants could hardly get any sale. 
At length the principal merchant agreed to take 
the lead ; but as, by the custom of the country, ho 
could annul the bargain by giving twenty-four 
houn’ notice, Sir Honry, to prevent this, put the 
guvenior and some others who hBp[iened to he on 
board under arrest till the Indian goods should 
have been delivered. He thus succeeded in getting 
rid of his lead and laying iu a cargo ; but it was 
soon after signifieil to him that the English should 
have no factory at Surat, and they were obliged to 
retire from it without even having had time to 
collect their debts. Sir Henry then proceeded to 
Dabul, but he found he could efTect nutliiiig there. 
IIo then returned to Mooha, and exacted some 
further satisfaction for his seizure. He stopped 
every vessel he met, and made her agree to an 
exchoDgo of goods, himself dictating the terms. 
Having thus mtten all he wanted, he stood fur Ban’ 
tam, v^eiice he sent Downton home in one of the 
ships, intending to follow himself in the Trade’s 
Incmase, but ho shortly after fdl sick and died. 

The Company also resolved to make trial of the 
Coromandel coast, and in ICll, Captain Hippon, 
accompanied by a Dutchman named Floris, as 
factor, sailed thither iu a single vessel. Having 
reached Pulicat on that coast, where they hoped 
to establish a tnflic, they were waited on by the 
prcNideot of the Dutch settlements there, who 
informed them that the Dutch had obtained a 
KaiU from the king of Naninga’, prohibiting all 
* 8o they called the ra|Bh of BcJftyonugur. 


other Europeans from tradii^ there without their 
permission. Hippon replied in high terms \ but 
bo deemed it prudent to leave that port, and pro- 
ceeded to Masnlipatam, where they were near 
coming to the nee maoss^ as they term it, 

wi^ the governor. Ijiey thence went to Bantam 
and Patany, where the captain died, and thence to 
Siam. They then came back to Masulipatam, 
where matters wait on more amootfaly than the 
time before. Fiona makes a remark which prqves 
tiie tendency of traders to glut every market that 
opens to them. He says, that when he was in 
S^am four yean before the demand for goods was 
such, that it seemed to him aa if all world 
could not supply it, while now it was difficult to 
effect sales at all. 

A fleet of three ships sent out also in 1611, under 
Captain John Saris, visited the Moluccas, and tbenee 
proceeded to the port of Finando in Japan. They 
were well received, and tlie captain and others 
were taken to oourt ; but their prospects of estab- 
lishing a factory were not realized. 

In January, 1613, the English obtained their 
first settlement on the eontineut of India, and 
what human wisdom eould ever have foreseen the 
coRBcquenocB I The emperor Jch&ngir gave them 
permiaaion to establiab factories at Surat, Gogeli, 
Cambki, and Ahmedabad in Guzerat. They were 
to pay a duty of three and a half pur cent., and in 
return were assured of protection. 

The average profits on the capital invested in the 
i eight voyages made in those ten years (oinittiug 
I Sbarpey’s) had been 171 per cent. But we must 
not look upon these ss the legiiimato returns of 
f trade. Most of these voyages were piratic as much 
I as commercial, ships when met were plundered, or 
I tile goods were taken out of them at the captors’ 
price, and merchants were forced to buy wliat they 
did not want, and pay what the seUers demanded. 
In the succeeding four yean, when the trade be- 
came more rc'gular, tho profits fell to 671 per cent., 
which we may observe still far exceeded those of 
the Dutch. 

In tlie former of these periods, as we may have 
observed, tho trade to the East was carried on 
rather by a regulated than a joint-stock comiisny. 
Each voyage was a separate adventure, snd those 
engaged in it managed it as they pleased, and on 
tiicir own account, subject to the control of the 
company. As this left but little power in the 
hands of tlie directors, or perhaps as they really 
deemed it not the best mode, they exerted them- 
selves to have it changed ; and in 1612 it was re- 
solved that the trade should be carried on only by 
a joint-strtek, that is, that the shareholders were to 
place their money in the hands of the governor 
and directnis, to be managed by them for the 
general interest, and the profits to be divided ac- 
cording to the shares, fall in profits under 

the new arFoogement certainly seems to speak in 
favour of the former system, but we have, we 
think, accounted for the difference. 

Fur some years the agent of the company at the 
court of tho Mogul had been Captain Hawkins 
who had ^ne thither from Surat, and been re- 
ceived with great favour, but owing to the incon- 
stancy of Jeh&ngir, and the manceuvres of those who 
were under the influence uf the Portuguese, his 
exertions were fruitlessy and be left it toward the 
* One of thoie who tailed In 1607. 
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end of lOll^and returned to England. In 16!6| 
howerw, Sir Thomas Roe sin’ved at Surat, as 
ambassador from king James I, to the Mogul courti 
and at Ajmir he was introduced to the einperur. 
He was treated with the utmost attention and r<s 
*Bpect, and fur some time had good hopes of sneceu, 
but the same artifices were used against him aa 
against Hawkins. At length he succeeded in ob> 
talning a sort of treaty, promising the English per^^ 
mission to establish factories in Siurat, Sind, Bengal, 
and all o^er parts of the Mogul dominions. 

Sir Thomas Roe, who was a man of aenae and 
experience, bestowed some wholesome advice on 
the Company. He first advisee them not to think 
of having fort^ as being a needless expense, and 
apt to engage them in war, and shows that the 
Portnguese and Dutch had injured tliemaelvea by 
seeking to have them. “ If the emperor,’* says he, 
** would offer me ten, I would not accept of one.** 
He further counsela them not to bo desirous of 
having an ambassador at the Mogul court, aa 1500 
rupees a year spent ou two Mogul agents would 
*' serve them better than ten ambassadors,** whose 
mnk would be only sn impediment. He likewi« 
tells tliem,that they must suit their goods better to 
the market than they were in the habit of d<iing. 
Finally (and thia, as we shall hereafter see, was the 
most important part), he strongly urges tliem to 
give up me practice of giving their servants small 
salaries and allowing them to trade privately on 
their own account ; for " all your Iobb,” says he, ** is 
not In the goods brought home.** His advice is 
strictly J;o prohibit private trade, but to give thciF 
servants ** great wages to their content, and then,** 
lio adds, **you know what you part from. But 
then you must make good choice of your servants 
and use fewer,*' 

The Company at this time also got tolerably 
accurate iniormation from tiioir agents as to the 
various markets and beet kinds of investments. 
They were told that Sunt was the beet place to 
got cotton>clothB, but that only China goods, spices, 
and money, would be taken there ; these clotlis 
might be sold, and gold, camphor, and benjaroiu he 
obtained at Acheen and Jambee in Sumatra, and 
pepper at Bantam and Jacatra in Java. They 
might also be sold in Siam for gold and silver, and 
for deer-skine, winch last would answer the Japan 
market, wliere, besides, English cloth, silks, lead, 
&c., might be sold, and silver, copper, and iron, be 
obtained in return. Diamonds, bezoar-stonea, and 
gold might be had in Bomoo, but they did not 
much recommend that island on account uf the 
treachery of the natives. The cottun>cloths could 
also be sold at Macassar in the isle of Celebes, and 
the best rice be had in return. I'inally, the same 
goods might be sold in the Banda islos, and mace 
and nutmegs be procured in return, if the obutntc- 
tioR of Ewapwh rivalt were removed. 

To explain these lost words, we must observe 
that the Dutch and English were nearly at war in 
the EasL Cupidity and a spirit of aggression seem 
to be inherent in repobiics. Thus ancient Atliens 
and Rome thought of nothing but conquest and 
plunder ; the United Provinces were, snd the 
United States are, the most rapacious and unscru* 
pulouB of traders, and the same tendency is to be 
observed in Great Britain, as it departs from its 
monarchic and aristocratic character. The Dutch, 
when they first visited the East, were obliged to 


keep thia spirit a little in restraint with respect to 
the En^lishj to whom they kxiked for aid in their 
Btiil existing struggle with Spain. But when, in 
1609, that power liad acknowledged their inde> 
pendenoe, they began to act with leas of reserve, 
and when, in 1617, the English took posseMinn of 
Pularoon and llosengin, two of the Banda Islanda, 
tiie Dutch attacked ^eir forts, and, failing to take 
them, they seixod two ships bound for these stations, 
and refused to |pve tliem up unless the English 
renounoed all claim to the Spice Islands. We are 
not, however, to suppose that the Dutch were in 
this conscious of acting wrong. It was a general 
principle, and recognized by all the commercial 
slates of Europe at the time, that discovery and oc- 
cupancy of any new country gave a right of sove- 
reignty; the natives, if any, being, it would seem, 
as heathens, incapable of domiiiiun. Accordingly 
the Dutch Company, in a memorial addressed to 
ki6g James I. stated, that at their own risk and 
cost they had expelled the Portiigticse from the 
Spice Islands, and catablished a treaty with the 
natives, by which they were to have the exclusive 
trade of tliese islands, on the condition of protect- 
ing them against the Portuguese, and that the 
agents of the English Company had endeavoured 
to interfere with these well-established rights, and 
even to excite the natives against them, 'to tliis 
the English replied, by enumerating the injuries 
done them by the Dutch, in places where the latter 
had DO factories, and by showing Uiat the Dutch 
nevei* had occupied the two islands of which they 
bad taken possession*. 

In order to put an end to the rivalries and hostili- 
ties between the two Companies in the Esst, a treaty 
was concluded at London, on the 17th of July, 1619, 
in which it was stipulated, that there should be a 
mutual amnesty and restitution of ships and pn»- 
perty ; that tlie pepper trade of Java should be 
equally divided, that tho English should have a free 
trade at Pullicat, on paying half the expenses of 
the garrison, and a third of that of the Moluccas 
and Banda Islands, on the same condition. Each 
was to keep ten ships of war in the East fur mutual 
protection, and to endeavour to reduce the exac- 
tions of the native powers. A council, named the 
Council of Defence, and composed of fourmemliers 
of each company, was to sit at Jacatra, and attend 
to the execution of this treaty, wliicb was to be in 
force for twenty years. 

But this treaty availed little, for the Dutch were 
tite stronger party in the East. They were willing to 
restore any ships they liad taken of late, but not 
tiio goods or stores taken by individuals, as they 
said the Company could only be responsible for its 
own acts ; but they would not admit the same rea- 
soning on the side of the English. They excluded 
tiiem from their share in the pepper trade, unless 
they paid for certain fortificutious, &c. : they 
maintained that they had the rigiit of eovoreignty 
wherever they had forts, and tliat, if the English 
resided there, it must be under the Dutch laws. 

* Mr. Mill, always ready to put hli eountiymen in the 
wrong, eaye that these islands formed port of a clueier of 
which the Dutch hod seised the principal, " and with the 
security of which the presence of tlie Engliiih in say of the 
rest could os little ba reconciled, as ihc security of Great 
Britaio could be reconciled with the dominion of the French 
in Ireland.” We do not see the analogy, fhr Ireland hoe 
Buielj been occupied \sf the Eogllsh. 
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They finally roqnired the En^liHli to pay their 
share of the expenses they hail incurred in building; 
forts in the Spice lahinds. The Engiish objected 
that a large part of this expense had been unneces- 
sary, and that they hud only bound themselves for 
the future expenses. The Dutch, in fine, carried 
matten with so high a hand, that the English 
members of the Council of Defence at length wrote 
home to say that the trade must be abaudoned, 
unless meosares were adopted in Eumpo to check 
the oppressive proceedings of the Dutch. Finally, 
the tragedy at Amboyna, which we sliall preeeutly 
relate, broi^ht afTairs to a crisis between the two 
purties. 

Meantime, ontheotlier aide of India, thn English 
were gaining on the Portuguese, tu whom they 
were Huperior in every eoiifiiet on the sea. lii 1020, 
two English ships which saiied to the port of 
Jasquea, in Persia, found it blockaded by a Portu- 
guese fleet. They went hack to Surat, and, being 
tlu*re joined by two other ships, they forced their 
w'ay into iho port. The Poiluguese, having refitted 
at Ormuz, returned to sock for revenge ; but, 
though grently superior in strength, they met wiili 
n complete delont. This victory served to convince 
the Persians of tliu naval superiority of tlio English, 
andin.lG22 a Joint attack by the English naval 
and Persian land forces was proposed and effected, 
and the city and castle were taken. The English 
got half the plunder, and they were also granted 
half the customs of the opposite port of Oonihroon, 
which became tlicir princinul station in tlie Persian 
Gulf. 

The facta of the massacre of Amboyna (as it is 
rather Improperly termed) were as follows. The 
Dutch had in that island a fort, in which there 
were about 200 men, while eighteen Euglbh were re- 
siding ill a house ill the town for puqioses of trade. 
The Dutch, conceiving some suspicion of one of 
their Jaitanese soldiers, put him to tlie torture, and 
made him confess that he and others of his nation 
had coiis]>ired to seize the fortress. Othciw were 
then arrested and tortured. An English surgeon, 
named Price, who was confined in the fort for iii- 
tuxicatinii, was tlieu told that his countrymen were 
also in tlie plot, and, on his denying it, ho too w.is 
racked, and made to confess whatever was desired. 
A message was then sent to Captain Towerson and 
tho other inombcrs of tlio English factory, rc<{iic6t- 
ing them to visit the governor. On their coining, they 
were arrested, and when they denied all knowledge 
of the plot they were put to thu torture, and, of 
course, they cuufussed every thing. When released 
frum tho rack, they denied all that they had con- 
fessed when under it ; but that inlJd peittuoder was 
Again employed, and they again confesst'd. The 
issue was, that Towerson and nine othi'm were con- 
demned to death, and the rest were pardoned. The 
condemned received tho sacrament fnini the hands 
of Dutch ministers, fervently protesting their iimo- 
ceiieo, and their heads were stricken off with a 
sword. A black pall was by wny of distinction 
provided for tlie captain, and Che price uf it was 
actually charged to the English Company. Nine 
Japanese and one Portuguese were executed at tho 
same time (16211)* 

111 England the aecounfe of these executions was 
received with horror and indignation. The Ct»m- 
pany, to increase it, had a large picture painted, in 
which the sufferings of the victims were ropre* 


tented in the most exaggerated manner, and on- 
I jnerouB pamphlets on tho subject appeared every 
I day. The Dutch merchants in London found it 
I even necessary to apply to tlie govemtoent for pro* 
tcction from the excited populace. A commissicHi 
of inquiry was appointed by the king, and in its' 
report it recommended tliat an order should be 
issued for seizing the Dutch East India ships, till 
aatiafactiim should have been obtained. The Dutch 
government, when applied to, coolly replied,' that 
they liad sent out orders to allow tlio ^gliah to 
retire from the Dutch settlements without paying 
any duties, that they might build forts, but not 
within less than thirty miles of a Dutch fort; but 
that all legal and judicial powers should be in the 
hands of tho Dutch, in such places as acknowledged 
their authority, and that such were the Moluccas, 
Banda, .ind Amboyna. The Company caused tlieir 
servants to withdraw fi'Oin the Dutch settlemeuts, 
anil BO the mutter rested for the present ; but it 
never ceased to rankle in the public iniud. 

When we consider the unscrupulous character of 
traders when free from restmint, it will appear fur 
more probublo that tho cousjnraey was a mere 
pretext for getting rid of the English, than that 
eighteen men should have hoped tu master 200 ; 
Aome weight is also to be attached to the declara- 
tions of dying men. But, on the other hand, before 
such wanton and fiendish barbarity is laid to the 
charge of tlia Dutch, we muat suppose the possi- 
bility of their having acted in error, and viewed 
tho case through the discoloured medium of com- 
mercial jealousy. They may have persuaded thorn- 
Hoivos that there won a eunspiracy, and that they 
hod a right to punish those engaged in it ; but, 
uuder all extenuating eireumstiuicea, their conduct 
was barbarous and iiihnmau. 


CHAPTER Hi. 

Courten'd AsnoriatinTi— Settlenient at Msclrsi—At BalMore 
—Union uf (’viiip:inlPh — Di’ri'iicc of Ihc factory at fiuiat — 
Didubtfilicni'e of tlieir Kprvniitii— Conflict with the Native 
PoHcrB, uiil Abundonmvnc of lIcnKBl— llival Company- 
Union of the Two Compaiiied— Or^'anisstion of (he Com- 
pniiy ul Home and in India— Privilege! obtalnod in 
Bengal. 

Tick affairs of the Company wero not by any 
means in n prosperous state at this time. The 
private trade of their servants was very injurious 
to them, and tliu Dutch uiiderHold them every 
where. In 1G3G, an event nucuiTod, which they 
deemed would bo their ultur ruin. An association, 
headed by Sir William Coiirten, obtained from tho 
crown peruiisBiou to trade to India, under the pre- 
text that tho Company had doue nothing for tlie 
good of the nation. They never ceased to petition 
the crown, but to no purpose. Coiirten’s adven- 
tures were auoccssful, his lieenco was renewed fur 
five years, aud it was directed that liis association 
should not tindo to any places where the Company 
liad factories, iior the Company to where tliey had 
i^tabllslmients. At length, on the Company’s en- 
gaging to raise a new joint-stock, so ns to carry on 
the trade on a suflieient scale, Courten’s licence 
was withdrawn. But still the affairs of the Cum- 
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pany Ungoislied, and the war which ensued be- 
tween King CharLes and the Parliament indieposed 
men from engaging their money in distant trade. 

In the year the Campaoygot their drat 
j)ernianent settlement on the coaet of CoromandeL 
They had already a atation at Armegaon, bat, not 
finding it convenient, they obtained permission 
from the rajah of Cliandragheri to erect a fort at 
Madraspatam, which they named Fort St. George. 

As early as 1620, an attempt was made to esta- 
blish a factory at Patna ia BaliAr ; and in 1624 
permission was given to tlie English to trade to 
the port of Piplee in Midnaporc of Bengal. At 
length, when SliAh Jeb4n waa in the Deckan, one 
of his daughters happoiiod to be severely burnt ; 
and, os the English surgoons were in high repute 
in India, one named Buught<in was sent for fi*oin 
Surat. He succeeded in cunng the princess, and, 
by the favour wliicli he acquired by this and other 
cures, he had iufluGnee enough to obtain the privi- 
lege of free trade to Bengal for the English. A 
factory was therefore established at the port of 
Babisure (1G42). 

When the power of England fell into tlie vigor- 
ous hands of Cromwell, a war ensued with the 
Dntcli, which, though higlily advantageous to the 
English iu Europe, was almost ruinous to the Com- 
pany in India. At the conclusion of tlie peace in 
1G54, tho Dutch engaged to make compensation 
for the affair of Ambuynn, and a Joint commission 
was appointed for tlie purpose. Each )iarty made 
imincuse claims, and it ended m a sum of G5,0001. 
being awarded to bo paid to the English ComiNiny 
by the Dutch. A eum of HG15^. waa awarded to 
the representatives of tliose who had suffered at 
Amboyiia, all the salisfactiuD ever given for that 
massacre. 

Tlicre was at this time awful confueiou in the 
avail’s of the Company. A union had liccu effectod 
between the original body and Courteu’e oasociu- 
tion, now called the Assada Merchants, from their 
settlement on an island of that name. The stock 
of the former was joint-stock, whilo that of the 
latter and of some other iiroprictors was called 
tlic untied Joint-dock. The former wished to keep 
the tLvide on its original footing ; the latter, who 
aro called the Meruliant Adventurers, required 
that the company should be an <ipeu one, like the 
Turkey, Russia, and Levant Cmnpaiiica. Tho 
Council of State, however, decided in favour of 
joint-stock inajiiigement, and the two bodies were 
then united by a charter (1G58). 

in IGGl, King Charles II. ciiluged the powers of 
the Company considerably, by n charter wliich em- 
powered them to make peace and war with any 
prince or people not being Christian, and to seize 
unlicensed persons within tlicir limits and send 
them to England. By these last arc meant what 
the Cfimpany called intei’lojten, that is, private 
English traders, who visited ludia on their own 
Aecount, in dofianco of the Company’s monopoly. 
When the island of Bombay was given to tlint 
same monarch, as jiart of the dower of the princess 
Catherine of Portugal, he transferred it to the Com- 
pany (16GB) at an annual rent of lOf. iu gold. Wc 
may here also notice, that the aervonts of the 
Company had impressed the natives with a favour- 
able idea of their valour, by their gallant defeiKW 
of the factory of Surat, when Sevnjrc, tho Ma- 
ratta, attacked that town in 1664 and 1670. Ou 


tile former occasion, the people of tho quarter in 
which the factory stood wore profuse in their terms 
of gratitude for the protection which they had thus 
experienced, and the governor present Sir G. 
Oxenden, the chief Of the factory, witii a dress of 
honour ; and, ou bis report to Aurungzib, a remis- 
aion of duties was granted to the Company. 

An instance of disobedience on the part of one 
of their servants occurred also about thia time. 
With all their efforts, they had uot boon able to put 
down the private t^ing of these men, though 
they rigidly punished it. Sir Edward Winter, the 
chief of the factory of Madras, being sfrongly sus- 
pected of it, was recalled in 1GG5 ; but when bis 
BuccesBor came out ho had the audacity to cast 
him into prison, under tho pretext of his having 
used disloyal language ; and lie held the govern- 
ment till 1CC8, when a command of the kiug to 
hh^ to 1 ‘csign came out. He then retired, and 
took refuge with tlie Dutch at Masiilipatam. Mr. 
Mill on this occasion candidly owns that, all things 
couBidered, tho Company’s servants have been at 
all times more ubedient than was reasonably to 
have been expected. 

In 1664, tbe great Ctdbert formed the French 
East India Company. The English Company were 
of course alarmed; but when (1672) a French 
Gect of twelve ships came to Surat, tlie inconsider- 
ate way in which they traded soon convinced tho 
Company’s agents that they bud little to appraheud 
from their rivalry. 

In consequence of a civil war between the king 
of Banisn) and Ills son, tlie Engliflli, who liad pni- 
l^bly taken the side of tho former, were expelled 
by tho lulter, wlieu victorious, from that place. 
All their efforts to effect a return proved abortive, 
and the Dutch, who not improbably were at the 
bottom of the affair, remained omnipotent in Java. 

The Presidency, which had hitherto been at 
Bantam, woe now transfoiTcd to Fort St. George. 

The number of the interlopers w.^s now con tinnully 
on the increase, and they were even making efforts 
to obtain permanent setllcmonts on tho coasts of 
the Deckan. The Company tliereforc, not content 
with the powers which they already possessed for 
prtitecting their inoiiojioly, sought and obtained 
powers of admiralty jurisdiction, to enable them to 
seize and condemn their ships. Their servants 
thus poBsesBed nearly unlimited power over nil 
Britieh subjects in the East, and much injustice 
was of course pei'pctratcd in ease of the inter- 
lopers, whose own conduct, however, was not by any 
means irreprelumsible, for many of them made 
trade but the pratext for piracy. 

Nothing, 08 experience at ail times lias shown, ia 
so unpalatable to the Company’s scrv.'ints as re- 
treuchment. It being found at this time impossible 
to make tlie revenues of Bombay equal the ex- 
penditure, the expedient of reducing the latter was 
adopted. Fortliwith Captain Keigwin, the com- 
mandant of the garrison, joined by the soldiers and 
|>eople, renounced tlie aiitliority of the Company 
and proclaimed tliat of tho lung (1GU3). All efforts 
to induce them to submit proved unavailing, till a 
royal command wus obtained. Keigwin thi-n snr- 
rendcred on condition of a free pardon for himself 
and his adherents. In order to prevent tho i-ecur- 
rcnce of such an event, the scat of government was 
removed fmm Surat to Bomba}', and in 1GQ7 it was 
made a regency, witli unliiniW power over tlio 
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KBst of the Company’ll settleinenia ; Madras at the thither to a particular aftsucialion. Varioua at- 
aiwae time waa inade a c<^rpf>rBlion, with a mayor tempts, as we )»ave seen, were made to have this 
and aldermen. A couple of yean later, Tegnaimtam, monopoly dissolved, but in vain. After the Revolu- 
to the south of Madras, was purchased from a native Ciuu, as was to be expected, these efforrs were re- 
prince and fnrtiKed, and named Ftirt St. David. newed with ffreater vi^^ur, and applications were^ 
In Denyral, which was destined t<i bo the great made to parliament ou the subject, and in 1(H)0 a 
seat of the British power, the avarice and nppres- etimmittee of the House of Conmiona recommended 
elon of the SObahdAt Shiusta Xh&n weight so that a new company should be established. 
heavy on the Cianpany, that in ]6fi6 they camo to Company, however, as it seems had always been 
the resolution of seeking redress by force of arms, tiieir custom*, brited largely, and in 1&3 the 
Ten armed vessels, carrying six companies of in- erown renewed their charter for twcnty-otie years, 
fontry, wh^ were to be comiitaiided by tlie mem- This charter, however, the Commona disallowed, 
bm of the council, came out with instructious to The system of bribing individuals being found now 
seise and forilfy Chittagong, and to carry on hoeti- to be unavailing, both parties resolved to try that 
lltits against the Nabob and the Mogul, till I'epara- of brihiug the nation itself. The Company oifered 
tioii been made for all the Josses sustained, to leud the government 700,0001. at four per cent, 
But the ships did not arrive together in the Ganges, their rivals pi'offered a loan of 2,000,0001. at eight 
aocidoiit led to a premature eoiiinirneement of per cent., if tlicy got the mono|Mdy free from tho 
hoHtililics at the town of Uooglily, whence, after joint-slock obligation. The arguments of both 
defeating the native troops, and cannonading the pariies being heard, parliament decided in favour 
town, they retired, as it was an o]icn place, to of the highoat bidders, who wore incorporated os a 
Chiitanuttuu (not far fi*oiii Calcutta), where, when regulated company, under the title of tlie General 
attacked by the Nabob, tliey made a gallajit de« Society, and when the greater part of tho jiro- 
feiice, under the coiiiniaiid of tlie ag»‘nt Charituck. prieton duaired to trade on a joint-atock, another 
Tiioy sJno to<ik the flirt of Taiifi.'i and iHleof Injallcc, cliartcr funned them into a joint-stock company, 
and hiirut tliu town of Balusore with forty sail of named the English Company trading to the East 
shipping. Ill return, tliuir factories at Patna and ludies. 

^ CoBsimliKsnr wen* taken end plundered. In the Perhaps a greater legislative blunder never was 
following yi-ar sii acconnnodutiim was effeeb-d and committed then thia of tlie parliament allowing 
tlicy returned to llooglily, and .Sir John Child, the the Company, us it wei*c, to atrip itself of the whole 
I goveniorofUonibay, came to Bengal to try to effect of its capital. It was, in fact, inanring ila ruin; 

! tiio re*osrab))shmeiit of th#* oilier factories. But, for on wimt funds was it hi trade f The old, or 
tueantiine, a ship of war uud frigate, under Captain London Company, was treated with manifcHt in- 
Heath, cjiine fitiiii £uFopo with warlike instruc- justice; fur, though it wos fi> have the benefit of the 
tions. Heath forthwith plundered Uulasorc, and, three years’ notice, the other was allowed to corn- 
having failed in ail attempt on Cliittaguiig, he took meiice operations immediately. It, however, lost 
tlie Coiupiiiiy’s servants and effects on board and not courage. It wrote out to its agents, calling on 
sailed tor Madras, and thus Bengal was for tlie tliem vigorously to second their eflbrts against the 
presimt abandoned. Anrniigzib, ill a nge, seized iiiier]o|M*}’i:, ns it termed the others. In such ease, 
the facUjry at Surat, and his fleet attacked and they liad no doubt of tlie vieUiry, as one or other 
nearly reduced llenihay. The factories at MasuU- must fall, for “ two Hlnst India Companies in £iig. 
patam and Vizagspatam w<'r« also seized, and Uie land,” said they, “ could no imm; subsist than two 
emperor docl.ared his determination of driving tlie kings regnant at tlie same time in the one kingdom.” 
English out of liis dominiuiiH. Mutual interest. Accordingly, in IflOfl, they sent out thirteen ships 
however, effi'ctcd an accoiiimodation, the Company with goods to the value of 525,000/., while their im- 
made the most abject submissions, and tlieeiiijieror jxivcrislicd rivals could only send out three ships 
was aware of the value of tlie English trude. The with a stock of 170,000/. They also managed to 
factory at Surat was restored, and die fleet ordered obtain fiv»m the Mogul g«»vemineiit a grant of the 
away from Jioiuhay (1007). towns of Chutanuttee,GoviDdpore, and Calcutta, at 

During these iraiisnctioiis, the Fn'iicli were on- which last place they began cautiously to construct 
gaged ill fortifying Pondicherry, a place betweea a fort, which they named Fort William, in honour 
Madras and l*ui't bt. David, where they had ob- of the regnant sovereign. 

tabled an establishment. 'fbe two Companies proceeded at first in the 

riie direct<in now saw nr thought they saw the usual way in India, trying by lies and calumnies 
iieemsity of tlie acijuiMtion of l<«rrit«ry, and bo- to siipplaiit each other in the favoor of the native 
(M)iiuug, as they termed it, ** a nation in India V In princes. But people at home, who still had ex- 
tJiuir iiistractioiis to their agents, they praise the aggerated notions of the value of the Indutii trude 
conduct of tliG wiiw Dntoli, who in all their dea- if properly conducted, were anxious for a union 
patelies, have ten tiiues as much on the subject of between them. The new Company also wished for 
government and revenue as ou that of trade. It, but the old Company held back, hoping for rc- 

During the wliolc of the seveiiteeuth century, venge, till tho thi’ue years wera nearly run out. 
the progress of the English naiion in Uie sequisi- They tlien came to terms, and a union was effected, 
tioii of wealth had beenreinarkahle. Men’s notions by which it was arningcd that there should be a 
of freedom had also exfianded, and they could not 
sou the justice of excluding tlie whole nniion from 

India, because the crown in a despotic period had | ^ bool* of the Company being examined by order of 

thought At to give the mouopuly of the trade appeared that they hud alsaya been in the 

® tiahit of giving bribes to great men. Their annual expense 

tb» way had hatdly ever exceeded 12fl€t, before the llevolu- 
* Though Mill would Rcem to Insinuate the contrary, they tion, hut after that event it gradually increaMd, and in 1693 
could only have meaut dhtrieta about their factorlei. It had rlien to Bo.oool.— Bee Mill, 1. 134. 
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court of tweuty-fuur dircctovB (twelve from each) 

I to direct the genernl affkiiU) and At the end of 
I seven years die funde of the two companies should 
I be formed into one great joint-stock ( 1702 ). The 
! title of the Company now became **The United 
I *^n)pany of Merchants trading to the East Indies.** 

They now went on together, bickering and jar* 
ring till 1708^ when the government called on 
them fur a loan of 1^00,0001. without interest. 

I Fearing icst, if they should hesitate, another set of 
adventure^ might ooino furward, they resolved to 
I lay aside all private views, and make the best 
I terms they conld with the government. All mat- 
' ters wero referred to Lord Godolpliin, the lord* 
trenaurer, whose award was to be final. The 6th 
Anne, c. \^, containing this award, was then 
passed, and the Company permanently formed. 
The ] .200,0001. with the former advance of 
2,000,0001. was to form a loan to government at 
five per cent., and their privileges wen* to continue 
till tijrce years after Awch 2dih, 1726, and re- 
payment of their capital, &e. Ac. 

The Company having now assumed its final form, 
and its afiairs for some yearn to come being only 
the routine of trade, we will here take a view of 
its Cijnstitution and organization at homo and in 
India. 

Accident or design formed tho Company into a 
body modelled in the same manner as the Britisli 
nation ; fur it conristed of a monareiiy, an oriato- 
cracy, and a deniucmey. 

This last was whufc was termed the Court of 
Proprietors, in which CAch holder of stock to the 
amount of 600/. and upwards, liad one vote. They 
olccto<l Annually the directors and the chainnan. 
All laws and regulations and All dividends of the 
profits of trade were made by this court. This ' 
court met regularly four times a year ; tlie direc- 
tors might summon a court whenever tiiey deemed 
It necosaary, and they wero obliged to summon one 
cm a requisitlou rigued by nine proprietors qualU 
Oed \o 

Tho twenty-fonr directors, one of whom was 
(’hairmaii, and another deputy-choirmao, formed : 
another court, being the aristocracy of tho Com- ; 
]>nny. A director was required to poasess at least 
2000/. of stock ; he held his scat fur only a year, 
hut might be re-elected. Tliii'teen monibers were 
required to form a court, and they met as often as 
ilicy deemed it expedient, Tliey were divided into 
('ornmittees ten in number, namely, of Correspuiid- 
*'nce, Lawsuits, Treasury, Wjirchouaes, Accounb^ 
Haying, House, Sliippiiig, Private Trade, and 
Pi'evtiitting tlio Growth of Private Trade. Most 
of thesn names explain themselves ; of the three 
lost jt is to be oheerved that the Company used 
firiginally to employ a portion of its capital hi 
building ahipa, hut Chat it now adopted the plan of 
chartering, that is hiring, ships for its trade ; tliat 
it permitt^ a private trade to bo carried on to 
»H)me extent in the ships which it chartered, and 
that it sought to limit that trade as much as pos- 
Kible, 

Tlio chairman represented the monarchic prin- 
ciple in tlie Company. Ho or his deputy presided 
uj all courts of directors or proprietors. 

7'he exports to India Cfinsisted of bullion, lead, 
quick-silver, hardware, and woollen clothes. Tho 
imports were calicoes and other cotton goods (picce- 
go^B os they were termed), raw silk, tea, diamonds, 


porcelain, pepper, drugs, and sait-petre. The mode 
of selling was, and continued to be, by auction, both 
in India and England. 

The factories m the Company consisted of ware- 
houses for the reception of g^s, with counting- 
houses and apartments for their agents and ser- 
vants. As the oounti^ was alwaj^ more or less in 
an nnsettled state, these were built strong, so as to 
be able to resist a sudden attack, and the inmates 
were all trained to use of arms. As large ma- 
nufactures were unknown in India, and the weavers 
who furnished the piece-goods lived in the villages, 
and were bo poor that they could not firork uiileas 
advances wem made to them, an agent of the Com- 
pany WAR sent to each district on this account, and 
the subdivision of all labour being carried to an 
extreme extent, this person had no less tlian five 
functionaries, witli their underlings between him 
and the weaver. There were the nanyau or seen- 
ta^, thegovuukta or broker, with his peoru or armed 
servants, and Attrearoko, or letter-carriers, and he 
transacted with the weavers ilirough the dall&U 
and pr/edn, or inferior broken, ll is manifest, to 
any one who knows Uie native character, bow the 
po(»r weaver must have been plundered by all these 
vultures. 

The English settlements in Indis formed now 
three presidencies^ namely, Bombay, Madras^ and 
(^Icntta, each absolute within its own limits. Each 
was composed of a president or governor, and of a 
council, the latter composed of the fienii>r civil ser- 
' vants ; and all were appointed by the directors at 
home. Every moasiu'e was decided by a majority 
of votes in the council. Tho preflideni alone con 
responded with the princes of the country, and he 
had the command of tlie troops of tho presidency. 

The civil servants of the Company in India were 
the writers, factors, and junior and senior mer. 
chants. The first were, as their nune denotes, 
merely clerks. At the end of five years they be- 
came factors, and in threu years more junior mer- 
clionta. A further period of three years (that Is^ 
eleven years in India) raised them to the rank of 
senior merchants, from wliieli were taken by 
seniority the members of council, and in general 
the presidents. 

Tho small bodies of troops which it was found 
necessary to msintain for defence were composed 
of £uroj>eans, that is, of English, Dutch, French, 
and Portuguese ; the fiint usually recruita from 
England, the mere rufuse of the large towns ; the 
rrs^ very frequently, desertera. To this rabble 
was joined another, named Toposses by the natives, 
fn»m tlieir wearing a hat. These were the native 
Christians, the dcscondants of the Portuguese and 
tinvr or/nverts. They wero ariiied, disciplined, and 
clad in the European manner ; but they always 
made wretched soldiers. Finally, at a later period, 
bodies of the native troops were taken into pay, 
and armed and trained in tlie Euro|>can manner ; 
but they wore their own dress and were com- 
manded by their own officers. These were called 
S^ys, from the Persian word tipahh b f<M>t-Boldier. 
Those native troops whicli used their own anas 
fmd their own mode of fighting wero called Peons. 

Justice was administered to the Europeans at 
each presideucy by the Mayor’s eourt, from which 
there was an appeal to the Connei). There was 
also a Court of Biequests, or of Couscicnce, for de- 
ciding small money inatecra. For the tut ti ve popu- 
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lation in the Ccrnipany's limita there were thePouj> j 
4ery court fi»r criminal, the Cutchery for civil, | 
and the Collector’s for revenue cases { each pre- 
sided over by a servant of the (^>inpany, who de- | 
oided by the rules of the native laws. 

During nearly the wJiole of the tint half of the 
eighteenth century, the Company were engnged at 
home in repelling the efforts of tlie partlzans of 
free trade. Their dividends to the pro|jrietorB 
were usually eight or ten per cent, on their stock. 
In India the most important event waa the acqui- 
sition of territory and some important privileges 
from the oniperor. The occasiuu was as follows. 
In 171ii» the president of Calcutta, with the per- 
miswun of tlie directors, sent two fachJiu on an 
embassy and with presents to tlie court of Purokh- 
eir S1i4h. But their labour and presents would 
have been tlirown away, were it not that the em- 
peror, who wns suffering from disease, was advised 
to consult their medical man, Mr. Hamilton. Ttiis 
gentleman’s treatment of the diaease wns success- 
ful, and the emperor desired him to name his 
reward. Hamilton showed a nobleness of spirit 
rarely emulated by the English in India. Instead 
of seeking to enrich hiniHelf, lie askod for privileges 
for the Qitopaiiy. The cmjieror granted, hot the 
viair resisted, and then sought to render tlie grants 
invalid j but a seasonable bribe to the favourite 
eunuch, and the dread <if tlio virir lest the English 
should, as in the time of Aumngrih, avenge them- 
selves on the Mogul shipping, caused them to be 
confirmed. The principal articles were, that the 
C4impai)y should be allowed to purchase the 
dariea of thirty-seven towns in Bengal, and that 
their dustuefc, nr pass, signed by tlie prcsidoiit of 
Clalcutta, slionld exempt the goods under it from 
exnminati<in by tlio native revetuio officers. 

The principal object of the Company in seeking 
for those towns, which would hove given them a 
district extending for ten inilos from Calcutta on 
oacli side of the llooghly, is said to have been to 
establish there a colony of native weavers. This 
tho Sfibalid&r of Bengal obviated by preventing 
the holders of land from selling to tho Company. 
But the sflair of the dustuck* gave him more 
trouble, as it actually injured to a great extent the 
revenues of the province. For nntliing could keep 
tho servants of the Company from private trading, 
and they had now got into their hands tho greater 
part of tile native or country trade, not merely 
that between the different ports of India and the 
countries to the cast, but also of tho internal trade 
of tlie province ; and the president, who was of 
course himself engaged in this trade, used to grant 
I his dualitda for it. Tltis the Siiliahd&r declared 
! his deterniiimtioii to suppress ; and the servants of 
: the Company, not yet able to dictah?, could only 
murmur and submit. 


CHAPTER IV. 

French Settlements Jn India— M. de Lahourdcinnals— M. 
Dniilelx — Tohlng of Medraa— Treaty llroken hy DuiileU 
— Attempt on Fort St. Pavid— Siege of Poiidlcbcny, 

Tn 17-14, a war commenced between France and 
England, and the former power resolved to extend 


it to the settlements of the two nations in India. 
In that country, France now possessed, beride 
Pondicherry, a factory at Caracol, on the ^loroon 
river, ou the same coast, and another at Mahl, on 
the Malabar coast ; she had also ono at Chandor- 
n&gore on the Hooghly, in Bengal. The islands* 
named of France and of Bourbon, to the east of 
Madagascar, had also been colonised by her, and 
under their present governor, M. de Labourdonnaia, 
riiey wore rising into importance. 

The governor of the islands was, aso we have 
■aid, M. de Labourdomiais, a ver}' remarkable man. 
Bom at St. Mali) in Brittany, and sent to sea at 
the age of ten years, he contrived to acquire a 
knowledge of niathemsiieg and othw sciences, and 
having been two or three voyages to India, and 
learned tho nature of the trade of that part of the 
world, he resolved to engage in it on his own. 
M*count. In a few yean he realised a considerable 
fortune. Being invited by the viceroy of Goa to 
enter the service of the king of Portugal, he 
accepted tho offer, and was for two years the agent 
of that government on the coast of Coromandel. 
He then rutumed to France, where the ministry 
at once fixed on him ns the person most likoly to 
be able to raise the people ot the isles of Franco 
and Bourbon from tho state, little beyond that of 
nature, in which they were living. Ho went thither 
m 1735, and in tho space of eleven years he gave 
tlieae islands mads, vehicles, beasts of burden, and 
haudicraftB, not one of which had they previously 
puBsessed. Ho introduced the culture of indigo 
and the sugar cane ; that of the coffee<plant had 
boon accidentally introduced a few years earlier. 
In all these improvemonts he had had no one to 
aid him, and he had to contend against the natural 
inertness and prejudices of the French character 
in the colonists, and the malignity of the ship- 
captains, to whose enormous prices and demands 
he set limits, and who therefore filled the ears of 
tho directors at home with complnints Against him. 
In 1740, wearied with the 0 )>poBtt)on he encountered, 
he wished to resign, but tlie minister, who knew 
his worth, would not accept his resignation. 

The giivcmor of rondicherry at this time waa 
M. Duplcix. His father was a director of the 
India Company, who after giving him a suitable 
education, and sending him some voyages to India 
and America, by his inffnence with tho Company, 
bad him sent out hi 1720 as first member of tho 
council to Pondicherry. Here, having made him- 
self well Acquainted with the nature of tho com- 
merce of the country, he engaged in it on his own 
account, being almost the first Frenchman who did 
so. About ten years after, he was sent to super- 
intend the factory of Chandemngore, which he 
raieed from depression and languor to activity and 
importance, and he formed a new cstablisliment at 
I’atiia. On his own account he entered largely 
here into tho country trade, and he had not leas 
than twelve ships at sea, belonging to himself and 
his partners. He was afterwards appointed gover- 
nor of Pondlcliorry, where he exerted himself to 
strengthen tlie fortifications, as he had reason to 
Blink the town might have to sustain an attack. 

Lahiiurdonnais, when in France in 1740, liad 
stated to tlie ministry, tlint, with a sufficient number 
of armed vessels, he would undertake to sweep the 
Eastern seas of the English commerce, befoi'e a 
j fleet could arrive for its protectiou. His plan was 
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adopted^ but not in tbc maimer he wiahedi and aa 
the ships which he got belonged mostly to the 
CompaDy, who were hostile to him, he was required 
to send them home bofore war was declared between 
France and England. 'When this event occurred, 
*in 1744, he found himself without the means of 
atziking the blow he hod meditated, lie resolved, 
however, to do all he could ; but it was not till the 
epriug of 1746 that he was able to put to sea with 
nine Slips, manned with nil aort'of people that he 
could oo^eoty nearly a fourth being Caffi*e8 or 
blacka from Madagascar, and elsewhere. With 
this force he engaged an English equadrou of four 
ahips of war and a frigate, and night separated the 
combatants. The English, instead of renewing the 
engagement, retired to Triucomalec, in Ceylon, to 
repair, and Labuurdonuais proceeded to Pondi- 
cherry. Having been grudgingly furnished by 
Dupleix with some cannon, of which ho w’as in 
great want, he went in search of tlie English fleet, 
but he was iiunble to bring it to action. He 
returned to I'oiidichcrry, and, having ascertained 
that the English fleet liad akandonod the coast, he 
resolved to make an attempt on Madras. On the 
14lh September, he lauded a part of hia forces 
about twelve inilca south of that town, aud next 
day, when his fleet was within cannon-shot of it, 
ho himself landed with the remainder, liis force 
being about 1100 Eurapeous, 400 Sepoys, and 300 
Caffres, beside those left on board the ships. 

The territory of Madras extoiidcd about flve 
miles along the shore, and one mile inland. The 
town consisted of three ]iarts, viz. Fort St. George, 
or the white town, containing about fifty houses, 
beside warehouses, &e., aun*ounded by a alight 
wall with four bastions, and four batteries ; iiurtli 
of this lay the black town, in two divisions, that 
next the foit containing the houses of the Arme- 
nians and the wealthy native morebants, the other 
the huts of the inferior natives. The whole popu- 
lation of the terrihiry is estimated at 2r)0,000, the 
Europeans were not more than 300, of whom a 
third were civilians. 

Such a place could uot well be expected to make 
a successful defeuce. Accordingly, after having 
been bombarded for five days, it capitulated. La- 
bourdonnais having pledged liis honour to restore 
it and be content with a moderate raiisuin. The 
contents of the warehouses and magazines of (be 
Company, os being public property, were taken 
possessiuu of by the Fmicli coniinissurics ; but La- 
bourdonnais protocted tlie persona and properties of 
the inhabitants like a roion of honour. 

In tliufl agreeing to restore Madras, Lahourdoo- 
nois acted according to liis instmetious from home; 
but tlic views of Duploix weru difTcreiit, and he 
tlirew every obstacle in the way of the adjustment. 
At length, the monsoon with its attendant sturms 
having forced Labourdonnais to quit tlie coast, 
Duplcix was left at liberty to act as lie pleased. 
But now a new difficulty presented itself in the 
person of the Nabob of the province. In the pre- 
ceding year, when Pondielieiry was Ihrentencd by 
the Kiiglisii fleet, Dupleix bud prevailed on liiiii to 
declare it under liis protection, and to menace 
Madras if Uin fleet should attack any place in his 
doDiinioiis. In order to prevent his protecting 

^ These Eastern Clirlstiaus are to be met with all over 
the East as mercliants. 


Madras in a similar nianner, Dupleix had promised 
to give him that town when taken. The Nabob, 
however, soon saw that this was all a deception, 
and the moment Labourdonnais was gone he sent 
a force of 10,000 men under his sou, to drive the 
French out of Madras. Luckily for them, Labour- 
doDuais had been obliged to leave behind him 
1200 disciplined Europeans, and when tho Nabob’s 
troops made an attack, they were re]>elled with 
some loss. They then retired to Mount St. 
Thomas, four miles distant to the south, whitlier 
tho French followed them, and routed them again, 
and they Anally returned to Areot, the Nabob’s 
capital. The spell which had long held the Euro- 
peans, respecting the valour and power of the 
Moguls, was iiow broken, since they saw the vast 
superiority of discipline over mere numbera. 

Dupleix DOW caused the iuliubitaiits of Pon- 
dicherry to present to him a mcinunal, praying 
ihht the treaty uf ransom for Madras should not 
be execuh’d ; and, aflectiiig a duferenco for tlie 
public will, he sent orders to the officer in com- 
mand there to declare the treaty anuulled, to seize 
all property, private aa well as public, except 
clothes, household furniture, and female ornaments, 
and to arrest and send to Puiidichcrry all who 
would not give their pai*olc not to act against the 
French nation till exchanged. These oilers were 
put into execution with the utmost rigour, and the 
Frcuch,” says Oiiiie, ** took possuasion of the effects 
of the English witli an avaricious exactitude, rarely 
practiHeil by those who acquire sudden booties.” 
Of all European nations, it inuy be observed, tho 
French are the most ruthless plunderers, and in 
all their wars, though glory is in their mouths, 
plunder is in their hearts. The governor and nuiny 
Olliers, refusing to give their parole, were con- 
ducted to Pondicherry, where Dupleix, under pre- 
tence of doing them honour, gratified his own 
vanity by causing them to be led in a kind of tri- 
umphal procession. Many of the other inhabitants 
luado their escape to Fort St. David. 

Dupleix now directed his efforts agiunst Fort St. 
David, the only remaining English settlement on 
that coast. At this ])luce, twelve miles souLli of 
Pundiclieiry, the fort, tlioiigli smaller, w'os much 
sti'ongcr than that at Mucirnu, and the native town, 
named Cuddalore, was surrounded on the land- 
sides by wuUh flanked with bustiiiiia On the night 
<if the 19tli December, he sent against it a force 
of 1700 men, mostly Europeans, with two coinpa- 
siies of the Cuffres of Lubounlonnais, To oppose 
tills force the Englisli hud only 200 Europeans and 
100 Toposscs ; for they had not yet, like the 
French, begun to train Sepoys. They had, however, 
hinA about 2000 1 Vons, and, what was better, they 
had engaged tho Nabob, by an offer of pa} ing part 
of the expense, tn send his army to their nsuistanee. 
Accordin;r|y, while tlio Fn'iich wore: taking some 
rest, previous to their advance to what they re- 
garded Bs an easy prey, they saw near 10,000 men 
ndvancing to attack them, and they made a prcci- 
pilate retreat with some loss. To detach tho Nabob, 
Duplcix sent a detachment from Muclrsa to ravage 
hU territory, — a command wbirh was executed in 
the usual French manner, with the utmost insriU'ncc 
and barbarity. This, however, did not make the 
Nabob cliange ; but when four ships of Labour- 
donnais’ squadron FPtumed to J’ondicherry, and 
Dupleix boosted loudly of the force he now hod, 
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the Nebob grew Alarmed, and made peace with 
JiSnBMh. Hu eon visited Peodichorry, Mid Dopleix* 
bad an opportunity of gratifying him by a eon- 
liderable preeent, and hie own vanity by the dis. 
]day he made on the oceaeien. Had tlie Nabob ro> 
mained firm, Pondicherry might have fallen, for an 
English fleet arrived shortly after, and it might 
thus have been blockaded by eea and by land. 

Dupleix now made quite sure of Fort Si. George, 
and on i\w 13th March U741) a French army 
appeared before it, and took np its former ^eitimi. 
But just then the English squadron came in view, 
and the berfhgem retired in haste. The garrison 
waa now reintoreod from Bomhayandother places, 
and in the following month of January (174B), 
Mr*jnr Lawrence, of the king’s service, came from 
England to take the command of the whole of the 
Company's troops in India. In the month of Juno 
following, Dupleix made an attempt to surpnse 
Cuddalore. Major Lawrence, apprised <if his design, 
removed in the daytime the garrison and cannon 
from it into the furt, as if regarding it as untenable; 
but at night he brought them back, and when at 
midnight the enemy cume and applied their scaling 
Udders to the walls, they were received with Hueb 
a discharge of musketry and artillery, that tliey 
all took panic and fled withmit firing a shot. 

It was now the turn of Pondicherry to be be- 
sieged. In the month of August a fleet, composed 
partly of king's, partly of Conqiany's aliilts, carry- 
ing 14fi0 tiHMips, and immtniuided by Admiral lloe- 
caweii, arrivtHl ut Furt St. David, and, when joined 
with that alixttdy there, it formed the largest Eu- 
ropean force yet Heeii in 1 iidia. 

The siegt* nf Pondicherry wua at once resolved 
on, and a confident hope was f<>lt that Mudms . 
would ho amply rovongod. On tbo 8th August, ' 
the troops wore put in motion, and they advanced 
to Arisncofiang, a small fort, within two miles of 
Poudicheiry. Instead of leaving n small detach- 
ment to hold the garnson in check (for time was 
piTchnin, AS the niojiMXNi was appntaching), they 
resolved to take it. But the resistance was much 
more vigorous than they had anticipated, and, after 
losing several dayw before it, they IiimI to thunk tho 
accitiental circumstance of a part of the gaiTisou's 
inagaaiiie taking fire for their success. The gar- 
risuo retired after blowing up the walls, and five 
days more were wasted in repairing them. They 
then advAHoed agniiist the town, but iustond of 
opt'iiiiig their trein'lics on the north side, where | 
they could have run them to the very foot of the i 
glacis, they opened them on the nurih-west, and at | 
A distaijce of lliOO yards frurii the W'all, instead of ; 
000 OA WAH then usual. And when they had pushed 
them to within this last distance of the wall th^ 
found themselveA prevented by a morass from 
going any further. Their' guns, at that distance, had 
little efTcct, and the fire of i\w besieged was double 
nf thetni ; the nins came on, sicknem prevailed, 
Bh>rms w<iuld sooti drive the ships off the coast, 
and tiiere seemed little chance of taking the town. 
Tliirty-ooe days after the trenches had been opened, 

I 

> Duplrlx had s jrrest advsnlsge In dmllngwltb ibe 
oalii’cs, from the rlrcnmetance of hie wife, whom he had 
merried in 2)ei)|ral, being a Creole, ac ehe ie nanted by Omie 
(that Ig, we guppoee, whgt la nov called a hilf'CMte); for 
her knovMse of the Unguageg of ihe country aaved him 
from the evha aUending the uae of ennunon biterp'vteTg. 


ft was dreidod in a council of war to ralee the 
siege. When they retired, Dopleu, ae wu to be 
expected, made great pomp and dlsplav, and he 
wrote boutfni letters to the Mogul and oilier native 
princes, exalting the glorious viotory be had^ 
gained*. They replied m correspondent stiuns,* 
and tho military character of the French rose, and 
that of the English declined in their cstinMtion. 

In 1740 , the peace of Aix la Chapelle was signed, 
snd Madras wsa l^estored to the English, with its 
fortifications much improved. As it ^od been 
found that the Catholic priests at Mount St 
Thomas, which was originally a Portuguese settle- 
ment, uRcd to convey intelligence to the French, it 
was taken poBsession of, nnd the Buspeeted penons 
wero forced to leave it. 


CIIAPTEll V. 

Kinpdom nf Tunjore— Taking of T>evl Cottah — Aflklrs of thr 
CamatiV'-JInbrrl flivr — Mia Defence nt Arcot — Further 
fiucpeKu'g nf Clive — Dcfeaie of the Fruiieh—Treaiy be- 
tween the Frencli and English — Treatment of Dupleix — 
Farther flperationa nf the English— Ill-treatment of 
Buggy. 

ITitukrto the English in India have been nothing 
more than tradrrs, with a few factories, and a few 
soldiers occAsioniilly defending tbeinHulves Bgaiiist 
the injustice or oppressioD of the native powers; 
tile scene now ehniiges, and we shall find them 
engaging in the qiiarreis of the imtivo princes, and 
step by stop imperceptibly led 011 by fcbe force of 
circumstanccA to the acquisition of empire. That 
sncli a course would Imvo been forced on them hy 
the ambition of Dupleix is certain ; but tbat they 
should Imve been the first to engage in those 
native afifairs is to bo regivttod, and stiil more that 
their motive slinuld Imvc been mere cupidity, at- 
tended with a ilisrugarci of justice and sound 
pi^liey. 

The kingdom of Tanjore, which lies to the south 
of the Caveri river, was ono of those minor Hindoo 
states whieli obeyed the kingdom nf Bej4yanugur, i 
on the fall of which it fell under that of Bejapfir, | 
its rnjah becoming, rs usual, a zemindar, and jiay- 
jng a certain annual tribute. Shnhjee, the Manitta, 
contrived to make himself master of Tanjore, and 
it continued tv bo governed by his descendants. 
After the usual intrigues and acta nf violence in- 
herent in Eastern dominion, Pratap >Sing, a sun of 
cue of these princes by one of his inferior wives, 
occupied the throne to the prcjudico of liis better 
bom brother Saliujeo, who had been driven from 
it by violence in 1741 ; from which time the Eng- 
lish had always treated him aa king of Tanjore, 
offered him their friendship, and sought his alli- 
ance against the French. But now, in 1749, 
Saliujee repaired to Fort St. David, and, repre- 
senting how much the Taujorineg were in his 
favour, offered the English, if they would assist 
him, the payment of ail their expenses, and in 
addition the ivi't and district of Dvvi Cuttali at the 

* Tbv French India Company aceuned Dupleix or want of 
psTautisI eounffe. but he replied, yse te brn»l arum ttu- 
pendait ut r^exioHa, at que te ealme aeul conteuait d ton 
ffMe. 
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Btouth of the CoUroon. The irffer ftpoewed ed- 
TtfitigooBi ; there were now pleoty oi men ud 
enoeoQpied at Fort St David; the lihaoce wae, 
tberefure, formed, end Captain Cope marched for 
(he Colaroon t which river was eroesed, and the 
rfroope, taking the right road by aooiden^ reached 
(lie fort of Devi Cot^. But no one appeared for 
Sahujee ; on the contrary, the Taojonoea gave 
them all the annoyance in their {power, and, after 
throwing what ahella they had at the fbi^ the 
troops retired. 

To eflhCe the shame of this repulse, another ex- 
pedition nnder Major Lawrence was sent by sea. 
The troops were luded on the north bank of the 
rivei', as the ground about the fort, which was on 
tlie other bank, was marshy, and the Tanjore troops 
at hand, fiatteriee were tfoeted, and when a 
breach was effected the troops were passed over 
the river by means of a raft eonetrueted by one 
John Moore, a common ahip^a carpenter, who also, 
by swimming over in the night and ^tening a 
rope to a tree, contrived the means of worki^ it. 
As soon as the troops were all over. Major Law- 
rence resolved to storm at once. Lieutenant CUvo 
BoUeited and obtained the honour of leading the 
altack. Mo advanced, and eroesed a rivulet under 
a heavy fire ; but, as the Sepoys who were behind 
did not close up, a body of Tanjore hone got In 
the rear of the Europeans and cut them down all 
but four, Clive with difficulty made his retreat to 
the Sepoys ; and the Tanjorinea, satisfied with their 
euceeu, retired. Major Lawrence then advsiurad 
with the whole of liia force, and the place was 
taken. An oecommodation with the rajah followed. 
He gave Devi Cnttab and its district to the Eng- 
lish, who in rotum engaged never to let Sabujeo 
molest him more on his allowing him 4000 rupees 
a year for his support. 

While the Euglieh were thus occupied, Dupleix 
was aiming at much higher objects. Our rcadera 
will recollect that under the great Sdbahe of the 
Mogul empire were large but inferior districts 
govoriiod by Nabobs or deputies. Such an officer 
under tiie Sulmlidor of the Deckan wns the Nabob 
of the Carnatic, the region extending along tlio 
coast of Coromandel from uear Pulicat to Cape 
Comorin, and inland to some way beyond tlie 
Ghkts. In the early part of this century a chief 
named Skdut Allah was Nabob of the Carnatic. 
Ho died iu 1731, and, having no children, he adopt- 
ed his two nephewa, Dost Ally and B4kir Ally, and 
as, ill the dissolution of the empire. Nabobs as well 
as Silbahd&ra were becoming hereditary, he was 
succeeded in bis office by the former, while the 
latter became governor of the strong fort of Yel- 
loro. Dost Ally hod two sons and four daughtm^ 
of whom one was married to her couun Mortis 
Ally, son of Bakir Ally, and the other to Cbunda 
Sahib, a more distant relative. 

There was another etiiall Hindoo principality to 
the west of Tanjore, and standing in the same re- 
lation as it to the Mogul government. It wsa 
named Trichinopoly. Its rajah dying in 1786, a 
dispute for the sucoeesion ensued, oud Chunda 
Sahib, having taken the part of the queen and her 
adopted son, was admitt^ by her into the fortress, 
of which, by treachery, he made himself master, 
and he was then appointed by the Nabob, liia 
Eather-in-law, governor of Trichinopoly. This 
aggression alarmed the king of Tanjore and the 




other Hindoo rajaha, and they aent to invite Ihe 
Marattas to come to their aid. In bUy, 1740, a 
Hiarstta army, led by Ragojee, advanora to (he 
Camatio. A Hindoo officer m the Nabob’s having 
betrayed the rntutni of the Ghkta, they poured 
down through them. Ziost Ally engagod them 
and fell, ana Snfder Ally, hia eldest son, retired 
to Vellore, where he began to negotiate with them. I 
They a^e^ to retire on receiving a largo ram of 
money and a promise of more, wiu secret permia- 
aion to keep Trichinopoly if thejy were able to take 
it. They soon return^ and laid siege to that town, 
and Chunda Sahib, after a gallant dgfenee, was 
made a prisoner and carried to ^ttora, and a Ma- 
ratta named Morari R4o was left governor’ of 
Trichinopoly. Meanwhile, Sufder Ally was aasas- 
sinated by his coustn Mortis, who bad auooeeded 
his father aa governor of Vellore, and who thus 
hoped to become the Nalu>b \ but, hia plan not buo- 
ce^ng, he shut himself up in hia fortresa, and 
Seld Mohammed, the infant son of Sufder, was 
proclaimed Nabob. 

But now Asof Jkh, the Nizkm or Sfibahdkr of 
tile Deckan, Nadir ShAh being gone, had leiaure to 
attend to his province. He entered the Carnatio 
in 1743, and, though be treated Said Mohammed 
witii respect, he appointed hia own general, Khoja 
Abdallah, to govern the Carnatic during his mino- 
rity. He further obliged the Marattaa to evacuate 
Trieliinopoly. Khoja Abdallali having died sud- 
denly, by i>oisaii it la said, Aaof appointed aaotiier 
of liis officers, named Anwar-ud-din, to sooceed 
him, and when soon after the young Nabob w'lia 
mui^cred by some Patan* soldiers, vmo demanded 
their arrears of pay, probably not without the 
knowledge of Anwar-ud-din, under whoso charge 
ho was, Asof made the latter Nabob of the Camatic, 
Thus, at the time whon the French and English 
began to engage in native affbin, there was an 
iMtual Nabob m the Carnatic, and a family who 
Ihought they had a right to the rule of that 
country. 

Asof JAh died in 1746, and, os the family of Sadut 
Allah had always been popular in the Carnatic, 
Dupleix thought this a good opportunity for an at- 
tempt to rexustate thorn. For this purpose he had 
fixed on Chunda Sahib, who was by far the ablest 
man of the family, and he had already procured 
him his liberty by ^vancing money fur his ransom. 
GbAzi-ud-din, Asof JAb’s eldest son, being at the 
court of Delhi, Nosir Jung, the second son, made 
himself SAhahdAr of the i)cokaD ; but there was 
a favourite grandson of tho late SfibahdAr, named 
Mozufftir J uDg, whom he was said to have nominated 
his Buccessra’ in his will. To ibis prince Chunda 
Sahib addressed himself with an oner of his ser- 
vices, which wore gladly accepted ; and Dupleix 
also caught eagerly at ihe occasion of extending 
Ilia influence. It was arranged that tliey should 
commence operations in tlio Carnatic ; and they 
entered that province at (he head of 40,000 men, 
where they were joined by a body of Europoaixs 
and Sepoys, under M. d'Autcuil. They stormed 
tJie camp of Anwar, wliich was under the fort of 
Amboor (Aug. 3, I7t9). Anwar, who is said to 
have been 107 years old, was slain ; lus eldest son 
was made a prisoner j his second, Mohammed 

* Thli ia the name usually given In India to the Alehins 
and (heir deacendanti In that country. 

F 
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Ally, fled wUh the wreck of the army to Triehi* 
nopolyi of which place ho was governor. The 
▼ioton, instead of jranuing him, loitered some 
time at Areot, the Nabob’s capital, aud then at 
Pondu^erry, where Dnpleix displayed his vaoity 
ai usual. Haring procured mon^, which had 
been a diief cause of their delay, they advanced, 
not against Triohinopoly, but Tanjore, where they 
hoped to make the rajah pay a large sum as 
anean, fte. 

But while th^ were thus engaged, Naw Jung, 
who had reached the Nerhudua on his way to 
Delhi, on h^pring of the insurrection of bis nephew, 
made a speedy return and descended into the Oar- | 
natio. The confederates immediately left Tanjore 
and returned to Pondicherry. Nasir Jong called 
on Mohammed Ally and the Eogliah to join him ; 
and the latter, alamed at the ainbidous designs of 
Dupleix, sent a force of about 750 Europeans to 
his camp. Tlie two armies were nearly on the 
point of engaging, when thirteen of the French 
officers, offended at not getting share of the money 
which had been obtained at Tanjore, tlircw up their 
commissions. This act dUhoartenod tho men, and 
D'Antcuil, fearing to engage under such circum- 
stances, led back his forces to Pondicherry, whither 
he was followed by Cliunds Sahib. MozuffUr Jung 
surrendered to his uncle, by whom, in breach of 
his promise, he was put in fetters. 

Differences arising between Major Lawrence uid 
the Siibahddr, the former led ois men back to 
Madras, and the latter proceeded to Arcot, where 
he devoted himself to pleasure. Meantime, the 
French sent an expedition, wliicb seized Maauli- 
patam at the mouth of tho Kistna, and they also 
seized tho pagoda * or temple of Trivadi, within 
fifteen miles of Fort St. David, Muhainmod Ally 
called on the English to assist him in recovering it, 
and thoy sent Captain Cope with 400 Europeans 
and 1000 Sepoys to his aid. But differences arising. 
08 usual, they retired, and the French then easi^ 

! routed bis forces. The French then took by storm 
Gingee, esteemed tho strongest fortress in the Car- 
natic. This sJanned the Sdbalidir, aud he now 
offered to negotiate ; but the demands of Dupleix 
were so high that nothing could be arranged, and 
he led his troops against Gingee. But the rains 
DOW came on, and the Sdbahdar had bccomo so 
weanr of the contest that lie was inclined to grant 
all that Dupleix demanded. This wily man was, 
however, playing a double game ; for, wmle openly 
treating with tlie Subalid&r, be was in secret coin- 
munication with some discontented Patan chiefs in 
his army. When all was amnged, at a eoneorted 
signal, the oommandout at Gingee issued and at- 
. tacked tlie camp of the Stibahd4r ; the traitors 
j joined him with their forces, and by one of them 
I Nasir Jung was shot through the heart (,1750). 

I Mozuffur Jung now poa^ from his prison to 

* The genersl structure of the paaodsi, which arc so 
uumaitHie an tha coast of Coromandel, is an area, mMtly 
squara, Inclosed by a wall lineen or twenty ftet high. The 
area cdutalne tha temples, which aia never so high as the 
wall. In the centre of one or more sides of the wall is s 
gateway, with a high tower rising over It. The great pagodn 
In tha laland of Berlogham has seven iuEloeures, each with- 
in the other, twenty-five feet high, and four feet thick, end 
each with four gates and towers, facing the cardinal points. 
The outer wall 1| nearly four miles In drcumfrivnce. Orme, 
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tlio throne. He proceeded at once to Pondicheny, | 
where he made Dnpleix governor of the oounfry 
from the Kistna to Cape Comorin, and Chunda I 
Sahib his deputy at Arcot. Mohammed Ally was ' 
now BO depressed in spirit that ho offered to Du- 
pleix to resign all hu clums, if the 65balid4rr > 
would give him a government elsewhere aud leave i 
him bis treaBures. 

Of the treasures of the late Sflbahddr, M. Du- 
pleix’s own share is said to have amounted to 
300,OOOL beside many valuable jowels ; 50,000^. 
was given to tlie troops who fought at Giflgee ; and 
a like snm was paid into the treasury of the Com- 
pany. Mozuffur Jung then set out on his return, 
attended by a corps of 300 Europeans and 2000 
Sepoys, with ten hcld-pieccs, commanded by M. 
Bussy, an able French officer. The Patan traitora, 
who were discontented, as their extravagant de- i 
mauds had not been complied with at once, had 
now entered into a new conspiracy ; and when the 
army entered Cudipah, the territory of one of them, 
on occasion of a quarrel between the peasantry 
and some soldiers, the Patan set his master at 
defiance. The others joined him and occupied the 
passes, bnt the Freiicli artillery soon put them to 
fliglit. Carried on by his ardour, tbe Subahdar 
punned till he came up with t»no of tho traitors, 
engaging in single combat with whom, bo was 
pierced to the brain by a javoliti. In tho eonstcr- 
natiou which enaued, Duaay did not lose his presence 
of mind. Asacmbliug the chiefs, he recommended 
to them Salabut Jung, a younger son of Azof J4h, 
who was in the enmp, and they conferred at once 
on him tho vacant dignity. The new S5bahd&r 
runowed tho engagements of his predecessor with 
tho French, and the whole army then pursued its 
march for Hyderabad. 

While Dupleix was thus founding a French , 
dominion in Indin, and drawing on himself tho 
regards of the native princes, tbe English were 
sitting as inactiw as if they were no ways con- 
o^med ; and Major Lawrence, oven at this critical . 
riod, returned to Europe on his private affaira. , 
ley offered to acknonlodge Chunfla Sahib, if Tri- ; 
chinopoly was secured to Mohammed Ally ; but 
Dupleix spumed at such conditions, aud Chunda I 
Sahib led his own forces and his French allies 
agauist that town. A force, iiuder Captain Gingon, 
was sent from Fort St. David to impede hJs pro- 
gross. At tho fort of Volcondn, between Arcot ' 
and Trichinopoly', an engagement took place ; but i 
the Euglisli officers had spout so much time in 
consultation before they agreed to give battle, that 
the men lost spirit, and in the action they actually 
ran away, tliou^i the troops of Mohammed Ally 
tlwt wore with ihom, and even a battalion of 
Caffres, stood thoir ground and retreated in good 
order, Tho army then continued its retreat before 
tlie enemy till it iwochcd Trichinopoly ; the troops 
of Chunda and the French appeared soon afilw 
and commenced operations against that city (1751 ). 

We have ali'eady had occasion to make mention 
of a young man named Robert Clive. He was tho 
sou of a gcntloman of small fortune in Shropshire, 
and had come out ns a writer to Madras, in 1744. 
When Dupleix broke the treaty mode with that 
lace, Clive was one of those who did not conceive ! 
imsclf bound by it, and he mado his escape in 1 
the disfpiise of a native to Fort St. David. Feeling 
a predilection for a military life, he obtained an 
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eoBigD^ eommianon in the Compenv'e eerriee, end 
he was present at the attack on Pondieher^, in 
1748. He le^ as we have seen, the etormiog parly 
at the attack on Devi Cottah. He then relumed 
to the eivfl service, and, by the influence of Major 
• Lawrence, was ap|>oint^ ctnomissary for aup^lyiDg 
the European troops with provisions. In wis ca- 
pacity be was present, but did not share in, the 
diKnceful afikir at Volconda. He then accom- 
panied Mr. Pigo^ a member of the Conneil, in 
charge of some recruits and stores to Trichinopoly; 
but they^were attacked on their way, and only 
escaped by the fleetneas of their horses. Clive, 
DOW a captain, was then sont with another small 
reinforeement, and, after a smart affair wi^ a 
French party, ho reached that place in safety. 

On his return to Fort St. David, Clive gave a 
mdancholy account of the state of affaira at Tri- 
chinopoly, and declared that, unless greater efforts ; 
were made, the cause of Mohammed Ally would be 
lost He proposed to create a diversion by an at- 
tack on Aroot, and offered to take eliam of the 
expedition himself. The governor, Mr. Saunders, 
a man of sense and spirit, gave his consent, and by j 
leaving Fort St David and Madras almost defence- 
less a force of 200 Europeans and 300 Sepoys was 
collected, with three fleld-piecee. There were 
eight officers, six of whom were civil servants, who 
had never seen any service. On the way they en- 
countered a furious storm, and their courage in 
marching through it appeared so ominous of the 
final event to the garrison of Arcot,who were 1100 
in number, that %ey quitted the fori, into which 
Clive marched unopposed (August 31). Tlie city 
contained 100,000 inhabitants, who remained in 
Iranouillity. There were 30(M1 or 4(KN) peraone 
dwelling ill tlie fort, wliero they were suffered to 
remain. 

The garrison had retired only to a little dig- 
tesce, but soon sallied forth ami drove tiiem 
further off. llo then spent about ten days repair- 
ing the fort, and os tho garrison, now augmented to 
men, were menacing to besiege it, he issued 
forth ono night (September 141, and, entering their 
camp while they were all asleep, dispersed them 
without the loss of a single mnn on his side. He 
sent soon after the crestcr part of his little force 
to escort two eigntoGn-pomiders which were 
coming to him from Madras, and while they were 
away the enemy came, and made some attempte 
on the fort ; but they were kept at bay, and on the 
appearance of tho detachment and cannon they re- 
tired. On the 23rd arrived Chunda's son, I^jali 
Sahib, with 4000 men from the army ot Trichino- 
poly and IfiO Europeans from Poiidicheiry, and 
being joined by the troope already about there they 
entered tlie town. At noon tho next day Clivo 
sallied forth with tho four field-piecee, and the 
greater part of the garrison, to endeavour to drive 
them out ; but the attempt proved a failure, and 
ho retired with tlie loss of sixteen Europeans and 
one officer. On the following day Hajah Sahib 
was joined by Mortiz Ally, from Vellore, with 
2000 men, and he took possession of all the avenuos 
leading to the fort. 

The fort of Arcot was more than a mile in cir- 
cuit ; its walls were mostly ruinous, the ram(»irt 
was too narrow for the use of artillery, the parapet 
low and slight, the towers were decayed, the dileh 
was dry in some places, fordable in others ; the 


two gates had causeways, instead of drawbridges j 
beforo tiiem. The garrison had now fit for duty I 
only 160 Europeans and 200 Sepoys, with four 
officers. They were berieged by 150 European^ 
2000 Sepoys, 3000 eavaliy, and 6000 Peons. 

Aa there was only food for sixty days for the 
garrison in tho fort, Clive sent away the inhabitante, 
and the besiegen allowed then to pass, 'While 
waiting for battering cannon from Pondicherry, the 
enemy kept up a fire of musketry, and thraw khells 
from four mortars. In tliis way they killed suc- 
cessively thi'eo Bcrgeants, who attended Clive in 
viriting the works. On the 24th October their 
cannon arrived, and they opened a battery, with 
which they speedily disabled two of the garrison's 
eighteen-pounders, and in six days they made a 
breach of fifty feet in the walls. But when they 
fiHind that trenches were dug, and other prepara- 
tions made to defend it, they would not venture to 
stCrm till they had effected another breach. At 
this time, more way of amiisemeiit than any 
thing else^ Clive nlled up one of the towen with 
caim, and then raised a mound on it, so hieh as to 
command the palace. On this he mountea a huge 
old cannon which he had found in the fort, and 
once in each day he fired it by means of a long 
train on the palace, when tho offleors were assem- 
bled there. On the fourth day, however, it burst, 
and there was an end to the spi^ The enemy in 
return filled up a largo bouse, so as to command 
tho interior of tho fort. They were sufferod to 
eompleto it, and to mount their cannon on it, but 
1>efore they could commence firing tho garrison, by 
fire of an cightoen-pounder, brought down the 
whole mound in lew than an hour. 

An attempt to reinforce the garrison by a p.irty 
from Madras, led by Lii'utenant Innes, having 
failed, and tlie enemy breaching the wiill by another 
battery, Clive, learning that Morari Rio, the Ma- 
ratm, was witiiin thirty miles of Arcot, with a body 
of 6000 horse which had been hired by the king of 
Mysore to assist Mohammed Ally, sent to ask him 
to come to his relief. Morari wrote to say, that he 
would iustantly send aid to such brave men as the 
defenders of Arcot, who had now first convinced 
him that the English could fight. Rajah Sahib, 
when informed of this, sent (October 30) a flag of 
truce to the fort, offering the garrison honourable 
terms, and Clive himself a large sum of money, 
threatening, if his offers were not accepted, that he 
would storm tho fort immediately and put every 
one in it to the sword. Clivo in his reply treated 
his offers with contempt, and added, that ho thought 
better of his ]>rudcnco than to suppose that he 
would attempt to storm with aiich rabble as com- 
posed his army. 

Lieutenant Innes* party, having been reinforced, ! 
w'as now advancing under the command of Captain j 
Kilpatrick ; the Marnttas arrived, and began to 
plunder os usual ; ii second breach liad been 
effected, and Rajah Sahib now resolved to attempt 
a storm. On tlie morning of the 14tli of Novem- 
ber, his troops, animated by supcrstiliuii (fur this 
was one of the days of a MohaDimodan festival, on 
which whoever falls in battle against the infidels 
goes straight to Paradise), and intoxicated with 
bang, marched in four divisions to tho gates and 
I broaches of the fort, while a confused multitude 
I advanced to place ladders against tlie walls. Clive, 

I who had had timely information of their plans, and 
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nuide bit amuifemento, had lain down to sleep, but, 
swaki&f at the alarm, he found alt his men at their 
posts. The attack was furious on all points, but in 
the apaee of an hoar the enemy, finding themselves 
erery where repulsed, oeased from die atoim, and 
began to carry off their dead. Perceiring that 
they were fired on when so engaged they ceased, 
and then renewed their lire on the fort At 
two o’clock they asked, and obtoinoil, a truce for two 
hours to remove their dead. The firing then re- 
omnnnenced, snd was kept up till two in Uie mora- 
ing, whem it ceased, and at day-break nows arrived 
of their ha^ug abandoned the town. The garrison 
marched out, and took possession of their guns and 
ammunition. 

This memorable defence hod lasted fifty days, 
and owing to deaths, wounds, and sickness, the 
number of those who repelled the storm was only 
HO Europeans and l‘iO Sepoys. To Uio honour of 
theso last it is reconled, that when provisions be- 
mi to run short, fhey proponed to Clive to give 
them only the water in which the rice had b^ecu 
boiled, for their sustenance. ’’ It is sufficient fur 
our su])potl,” said tliuy, ** the Europeans require 
the grain.'* This fact is also honourable to Clive, 
for it proves that his conduct to the native troops 
must have been kind nud cundlialory. 

Clive now having received a ndnforcemcnt took 
the fort of Tiincry, and then, with the aid of tho 
Marattos, dofvaled a lurgu dctaclimeiit from Pon- 
dicherry. Tho fort of Arueo then declared fur 
Muhammod Ally, and Clivo now advanced ngainst 
tho pagoda of Cimjeveranii which was held hy tho 
French. The eummandaiit made two English 
officeni, Revel and Glass, who were Ills prisoners, 
write to say, that if Che attack was mode they 
would be exposed on the wall ; but they added, 
that they trusted no regard fur them would stop 
tlie operalione. When some battering cannon had 
arrived, Clive mode a breach, but the garriaun, 
fearing to await a etorm, ebde away in the night, 
leaving the iwo prisoners behind thom. Clive then 
retun^ to Fort St. David, and when, in the montl) 
of danunty following (1762), Rajah Sahib hod 
taken tho field widi 400 Eurupeans, 2000 Sepovs, 
and 2500 cavalry, and a tiuln of artillery. Give 
marched amnst him with 380 Europeans, 1300 
Sepoye, and ux pieoos of cannon. He engaged 
them at a place named Covenpak, and having by a 
akilful manoauvre aucceeded in capturing their 
artillety, which waa placed in a mango- grove, he 
gave thmn a complete defeat. Sixty Europeans 
eurrendered, fifty with 300 Sepoy a lay dead ; the 
lost on Clive’e aide was forty Europeans and ililrty 
Sepoye killed, and a much greater number wounded. 
These various successes of Clive destroyed tlie 
French influence in this rart of the Carnatic, and 
raised the reputation of tliu English in arms in the 
ayes of the natives, who before had regarded them 
as for inferior to the French. 

Clive was prefiaring to march to tho relief of 
Trichiuopoly, wlion >Lijor Lawrence onived from 
England. He of eoune took the command, and, 
accompanied by Clive, of whom he had tho highcat 
opinion, he set out at the head of 400 Europeans 
and IIM Sepoys, with eight field-pieces. Dupicix 
sent orders to M. Law, who commanded the IVeneh 
troops there, to intercept them; but in spite cd liis 
elTo^ Lawrence reached the camp in safety, and 
then prepared to attack tliat of the French. The 


latter, oonseions 6l their weakoe^ passed over to 
the island of Seringham (os a piece of land insu- 
lated by the Coleroon, and another btaneb of the 
^v6ri,was named), and, when they were there, Clive 
pFopoaed to Major Lawrence to pass a part of the 
army over to tho further bank of the Coleroon to • 
cut off their supplies. Though there woe hazard 
in the plan, Lawrence consented, giving the com- 
mand of the dotachment to Clive himself. Clive 
showed Ills Qsoal activity, and had his usual suc- 
cess. He first checked, and afterwards forced to 
saTTundcr M. D’Auteuil, who woe advancing with 
a reiuforeement, and shortly after the French in 
Seringham were obliged to capitulate. 

Tho fate of Chunda Sahib, the noblest, most 
generous, and most honourable of the native 
princes who appeared on this scene, is to be de- 
plored. His troops had left him for want of pay, 
and Law had told him that ha waa no longer able 
to protect him. There was at this time at Trichi- 
nopoly a Mysorean army, with Monri RAo and 
his Marattos, and also tro<m of the rajah of 
Tanjore, all come to the mlief of Mohammed Ally, 
mid it was only from one of these auxiliaries he 
could Iiope for protection. Monaeje^ tho Tanjo- 
rine genera), had made him such fair offers that 
he was induced to confide in him, and repair to his 
quortera ; but the faithless Tanjorine immediately 
placed him in confinement. He then informed all 
the other parties of his prize ; each waa eager to 
poseesa him, and Monaejee, seeing he conld not re- 
tain him, ended the dispute by asaaBsinattog the 
unhappy prince *. 

Major Lawrence now deemed that nothing more 
was required for cEtobliahing the dominion of Mo- 
hammed Ally in the whole of the Carnatic than 
the reduction of the fort of Giogea But, to bis 
amazement, ho learned that the Nabob had pro- 
mised the Mysore regent poasession of Trichino- 
poly, in payment for the aid he had given him. 
The Nalmb, to be sure, mode no oeruple about 
breaking bis faith ; but the major was more punc- 
tilious, and a promise was given to the Mysorean, 
that he shoold have the place at tlie end of two 
months, with which be was obliged to be content, 
and the Ehiglish, moantime, left a garrison in the 
town. It was the plan of Major Lawrence, that the 
province should first be recovered, and the rents 
collected, and then siege loid to Gingoe ; but tliis 
Judicious plan was overruled by' governor Saunders, 
and troops were sen t in the direction of that fortress. 
These, however, met with a check, and Dupieix, 
elated thereby, resolved to send all the troops he 
could into the field, and he made prisoners a com- 
pany of Swiss in the English service, who wore 
proceeding by sea from Madras to Fort St. David. 
We are to recollect that at this trine France and 
England were at peace, and that tho rival Com- 
panies in the But, though in reality principals, 
affected to appear only as the allies of tho rival 
Nabobs. Tho force with which Lawrence set out 
in pursuit of the enemy was somewhat superior iu 
number, and they declined a battle till by a feign^ 
retreat ho brought them to action within two miles 
of Port St. David. Victory was with the English, 

* Mill blamei Major Lawrence for not having taken him 
out of their hands, as policy and humanity alike dictated; 
but, as Wilson observes, the English at that time were not 
In a eondillon to dictate to the native powere. 
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it would have been more complete, had not the 
Nabob’s hone fallen to plunder, instead of pursu- 
ing the enemy. Olive was then sent to reduce the 
forts of Covelong and Chingliput, which he easily 
effected. Ho then retunied to England on accsount 
*of his health, and the monsoon now compelled the 
troops to go into qnarton. 

During the winter, Dapleix managed to form an 
alliance with the Mysoreans and Marattas, who 
were at Trichinopoly, where they had made some 
ineffectiuU attempts to surprise the fort. Tliis al^ 
liance was kept as secret as posaiblo ; but Maior 
Lawrence got knowledge of it, and, acting on thU 
knowledge, he went so far aa to recommend to 
Captain Dalton, the commandant at Tiichlnupoly, to 
seize the two chiefs at a conference, for ho hed 
beiudes doteeted a plot of theirs to assassinate 
Oaltun. The advice, however, was not aetod on ; 
the two commanders joined the French, and in 
January, ]7d3, the two armies took the held. The 
mninrity of Europeans was on the English side, 
and lAwrence was on tlie whole an able officer, 
and Ills officers and men good, while the French 
h^ not a single man capable of commaoding, and 
their men were the very refuse of France. To 
counteipoisG this, Morari^a 4000 Marattas were in 
every respect far superior to the lAOO horse of the 
Nabob. The former therefore avoided a battle, 
and cut off supplies; and the time wag spent in 
triflmg operations till tlie end of April, when an 
express came from Daltmi, to say that he had only 
three weeks' proviriuns remaining. Major Lawrence 
iuimcdiately inarched to his relief, aud the French 
followed to aid the Mysoreans in carrying on the 
siege. 

It had all along been the opinion of Major Law- 
rence, that Trioiiin<ip<i]y should bo given up to tlio 
Mysoreans ; but tiie presidency could not endure 
to part with it In consequence of their refusal, 
the two armies remained from May tl, 1753, to 
October 1 1, 1754, at that town, engaged continually 
in active operations, the one unable to reduce the 
fort, the other to raise the siege. Moauwhile, the 
two Companies in Europe, sick of this war which 
impeded tlieir commercial profits, had applied to 
their respoctive govemnients, and negotiators on 
both sides met in London with a view to adjust- 
ment. In consequence of this arrangement, M. 
Godheu was appointed to supersede Duplcix and 
negotiate with Mr. Siiuiidera fur thu establishment 
of peace. He reached Pondicherry on the 2Dd 
August; on the lltb October, s suspension of 
ariiis for three inuntlis was made, and on tlic 2(ith 
December a provisional treaty was signed. By 
this treaty the English gained, the b'nmcli gave up, 
every thing. Among other advantages, they re- 
rigned the four northern Circars, as they ore 
iinnied, which Bossy, by his influence with the 
Sdbahddh, had lately obtained for them, and the 
possession of which gave them the command of the 
whole coast of Coromandel and Orisna for a length 
of (100 miles, and which, if retained, might have 
made ihom musters of the Deckan. ** Few nations,** 
observes Mill, “ have ever mode to the lovo of 
I peace sacrifices relatively more important.” 

Duplcix was naturally indignant at seeing the 
fruits of all his labours thus thrawn away. He de- 
parted after having delivered to Godlicu his ac- 
counts, by which it appeared that JiO had disbursed 
near throe millions of rupees mure than he had 
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received during tlie war. Of this monoy a part 
was his own, the remaioder he had borrowed on 
his own bonds from the French inlialMCanto of 
Pondicherry. On his return he applied to the 
Company for payment; they refused, as they said he 
had actod without sufficient autliority; he instituted 
a law-sui^ but the miaistzy put an end to tlie pro- 
oeedings in the king's name; and all be obtained 
was letters of protection against his creditoia 1 A 
wretched roquital for the man who had done so 
much to extend the French power in India^ and 
who would have done it had he been properly sup- 
ported from liome. But so the French treated all 
their eminent mou in India ; a proof, as it were, of 
their- unworthiness of empire. 

M. (^dhou and Mr. Sunders soon after de- 
parted for Europe, persuaded that they had esta- 
blished lasting peace between their nations in India. 
But such did not prove to be the effect. They were 
hai-dly gone, when the grasping Mohammed Ally 
called on the English to aid him to eollect the 
airear of tribute from Madura and Tinivelly, two 
small states lying between Trichinopoly and Cape 
Comorin. They sent a detoehment, Uie city of 
Madura was taken, and the Polygon* were re- 
dneod to Rubmission. But the money obtmned did 
not pay the cost of the expedition, and the unlucky 
officer who commanded the detachment was mode 
Uio Rcapeguat, and dismissed the Company’s serviee. 
As the Mysoreans, in consequence of the invasion 
of their country by the Subahdar, were obliged at 
this time to retire from before Trichinopoly, and 
all was therefore quiet in the south, the Nabob 
came, and was invested with the ensigns of his 
office with tolerable pomp at Arcot. He now pro- 
posed to tbo Englimi to join him, in making the 
goremors of forts and districts yield him a revenoc, 
their share to be one half of what was collected. 
They coiisoiitod, and Mortis Ally of Vellore, who 
was reputed to be rich, was selected as the first 
object of attack. Mortiz .applied to the Freiieli, 
aud M. Deleyrit, the governor of Pondicherry, in- 
fonned the English, that he considered tlicir pre- 
sent oonduct a breach of the treaty, and that, if 
they did nut desist, he would take the field against 
them. As Vellore was sirtuig, and tho French 
force respectablo, tlio EngliHh tiDops were recalled, 
and os a matter of course uegolintion failed to ex- 
tract any monoy from Mortis Ally. Meantiino, tho 
conduct of the Nabob's brother, Mapiiux Kii4ii, who 
was governor of Trichinopoly, had caused disturb- 
ances ill Madura and Tinivelly, and the English 
were obliged to send troops tliithcr, where the 
Polygars, defcndciJ by their woods and fastnesses, 
imntrived to give them occupation fur sotno years. 

During this time, the French were withheld from 
active opposition by the itvvcarious situation of 
DuBsy with tho Sub^idar. Wc have seen this able 
man overcoming the rebellion of the Patan chiefs, 
and securing tiio Subahd4ry for Snlabiit Jung. By 
his own talents and the great superiority of his 
EuiKipcaii troops he had maintained him on tlio 
throne, having repelled the ixpeatcd invasions of 

^ Jd U>a Index lo Onne's History we rend, Ibat s PoJy^sr 
** Is bIwbjb understood to be the vliief of u mountainous or 
woodland district." They arc evidently the chiefs of the 
sborlginsl tribes of CollerieSi &c. lu the account of the 
siege of TrlcbEnoiM>ly, in Urme, there li frequent mention 
of Cbc Polyffar Tondlman and Ills country, from which wood 
was procured. 
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Ae uid obliged them to cooclode peace. 

Hie bfluenee with that prince was therefore n&tu- 
rmllv very high, and he thus had obtained from him 
for liu oountrymea the grant of tUo lour northon 
Cirean. At aaine time, his enemies were bh- 
merouB, and among them was the prime minister, 
Shdnavaz Khdn. When, after the expedition to 
Mysore, the Siibahdar waa engaged in the siege of 
Snvaiiore (or Shahnoor), held by one of his vassals, 
Morari the Mantto, who was aiding the rebel, 
eeeing that the place could not bold out, offered to 
Duasy^ if be would effect an aecommodatjon, to give 
up his claim for what tlio French owed hint. Oussy 
agreed, {leaee was made, and then Sh4navaz Khan 
allowed the Subahdali how Uussy preferred to his 
the interest of his own countrymen, and he pre- 
vailed on him to dismtsa Buasy and his troojie from 
his service, intending to replace them with English. 
Buasy, awaro that hu services would bo soon again 
required, made no objection, and set out on his 
inarch for MaauUpatam. Ou the eighth day, when 
he }i«d come near to Ilydenibad, ho found large 
bodies of troops ansombled to obstruct his pussage. 
He thendnro I'esolvod to occupy a strung post, ami 
defend himself till reinlbrcciiicnts should ariive 
from PondichoiTy. His defeucc was gnlluiit and 
successful, Olid when the reinforcements, led by 
Law, arrived, the Subahdar sought a reconciliation, 
and liussy roso higher in favour nod influence than 

< over. 

I Application hod actually liccn made to the 
sideticy of Madras for a body of troops, and they 
would most willingly have been granted had uot 
iotcUigenco of the most alarming nature just been 
received from Bengal, whither we must now direct 
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j CHAPTEU VI. 

I 8(lbal)daTy or Dendsl— Aliverdi Khfin — SurnJ-uil-dowtsh— 
I Capture uf Calcutta— Tlic Ulack Hole— Dcatructiun of the 
I Pirate Angria— Eipedltion to BeiiKal. 

j The SAbahdary of Bengal and Orissa was at the 
time of the death of Sli&h Alum held by Jafflci' 
Kh&n, a native of Biirhnnptir, in the Beckon, os 
deputy to the emperor’s secoud eon. In the con- 
fusion which ensued, Jaftter contrived to become 
the Actual Sdbahditr of these jirovinces. He ap- 
|>ointed as his Nabob or deputy in Orissa hie 
countryman aud son-in-law, Shujah Khdn. There 
was a Tartar adventurer, named Mirza Mohammed, 
whose wife was of kin to Shujah, and, being in great 
distress, he and ins wife re]uured to the rcsidenco 
of their fortunate kinsman, by whom they were 
very kindly received. Their two sons, H;nce 
I Ahmed, and Mirea MoUuinined Ally, soon aitor 
I followed tliem to Orissa, and obtained tliere favour 
i and employment. Hajee proved to bo an excelleut 
I statesman and man of busiiiess ; Mirza, in addition 
; to similar qualities, had groat inilitsiy talents. 

I The two brothers gained the greatest iufluonce 
j over the miud uf Shujah, and administered all the 
nffsirs of the province to its manifest advantage. 

Jaflicr died in 173d, apfwintiiig ns his sucecssor 
Serafraz Khiin, Shujnh’s sou, and not Shujah iiini- 
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self. But the aetivjty and address of the two 
brothers soon defSaaM tliis arrangement, and 
patents were proenred from Delhi in favour of 
Shojah. In 1 730, Rabar was added to bis Subih^ 
Slid he appointed Mirza Mohammed, the younger , 
of tlie broUien, now named Aliverdi KhAn, to its ' 
govennneut Shujah died in ITSOi and was sue- 
oeeded by his son Serafrnz, who was a weak man, 
devoted to pleasure. He hated the two brotliere, 
and he could not refrain from insulting and offending 
them. Aliverdi's interest was conud^blaat Delhi, 
and he easily obtained there an appointment to the 
SubahdAry of the three provinces for himself. 
SerafniE fell in battle against him, and the pro- 
vinces then cheerfully submitted. His govern- 
ment of them was wise and humane and he de- 
fended them with skill and valour against the 
Marattas, by whom they were repeatedly invaded. 

Aliverdi died in 17M1, at tho age of eighty, after 
a reign of fifteen years. He had had three daugh- 
tere, and his brother tliree sons ; and the cousins 
were all married to each other. !^e sons of Hajee 
were men of considerable merit, but they all died 
before their uncle. The eldest son of the youngest 
of them had been Aliverdi’s favourite from bis 
birth ; bis fondness for him was unbounded ; he 
gave him the title of Suraj-ud-dowlah, or Sun of 
the Slate, and nftor the death of his uncles hu waa 
regarded as tlio future Subahdar. On the death 
of Aliverdi he assumed the guvernmect without 
opposition. 

Siiraj-ud-doulah waa a violent, headstrong, 
vicious youtli. His first act was to endeavour to 
plunder his relatives of the wealth which they 
possessed. Ho was on his march against one of 
his cousins, who was Nabob of Purueuii, when he 
heard tliat the Dcwaii or treasurer uf his late uncle 
at Dacca had scut his family and property by his 
eon Kishendass to Calcutta, by way of security, 
lie had always hated the English, and be was now 
glad of a cause of quarrel with them ; he sent 
immediately to demand tho suiTendcr of Kisheii- 
doss ; but as the messenger CAoie disguised as a 
pedlar, and went to tlic house of Omichuud, a rich 
native merchant, by whom ho was introduced to 
tlie Presidrucy, no notice was taken of him, Iho 
whole afluir being regarded as a trick of Omi- 
chuud to give himself impoi’tonce. Auotlicr mes- 
aagu, however, came from the Subahdar, requiring 
the English to desist from strenglhening tlieir 
fortifications. But they partly deoied tlie fact, 
partly justified it as a measure of defence against 
the French. The young Subahdkr was filled with 
rage, aud be appeared forthwith before the factoiy 
of C^inibazar, which surrendered without making 
any effort at defence. 

Wlien intelligcnoe of this event reached Cal- 
cutta, it produced t)io utmost terror and diemav. 
There were little more than threescore Europe^ 
soldiers in the plaee ; most of the small militia of 
the place, we are told, knew not the right from the 
wrong end of their muskets, the works ^ the fort 
were extensive and weak, there waa a very scanty 
stock of ammunition, and that mostly damaged, 
and the supply of provisions was small. But, 
worse than all, there was insubordination and di- 
vision within ; tho military officers bad no skill, 
and tlie civil servants neiilier wisdom nor energy. 
The Dutch were apjilied to for aid, but they gave 
n refusal ; the French insultingly replied. 
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that they would jola them if they removed with 
their property to Cbanderoagore. 

On the 18Lh June, the troope of the SAbahdir 
eommeneed their attack. Those in the fort,aware 
, that the place must fall, agreed to put the women* 
end effects at once on board of a ship that was 
lying before the fort, and that the men sliould de- 
part in the same manner the following night The 
women accordingly were embarked, and Meean, 
Franklaiid and Manninghom, who took the charge 
uf BuportotendiDg the embarkation, with a prudent 
regard for their own safety, remaiued also on 
board. Others followed their example, and the 
ship dropped down tlie river, followed by all the 
other vessels, and there only remained two snuill 
boats. Into these, in the morning, Mr. Drake the 
governor, Captaia Minchin the commandant, and 
AS many others as could, threw themselves and 
followed the ships. Wbeu their departure was 
known in the fort, nothing was hea^ for some 
time but execrations on them for their baseness 
and cowardice. A consultation w*as then hold, and 
Mr. Pcarkes, the eldest member of Council in the 
fort, resigning his claim, tlie chief connnaud wsa 
given to Mr. llolwcll. The number of men capable 
of service now remaining in the fort was only 190. 

I As there wns still a ship lying a little higher up 
j the river, an officer was sent in a boat which hod 
I returned, to deBii*o the ca])tain to bring her down 
j immediately. The captain obeyed ; but she struck 
I on a sandbank, nnd the crew abandoned hor. 

I Meantime, the fort was warmly nttaukod and 
I bravely defended. The garrison nude siguals 
I with liags by day and by tires at night to recall 
I the vessels, which wore at Goviiid)»ore ; but not 
: one returned, though, as Ormc asserts, a single 
I sloop with only fifteen bmvo men on board could 
' have carried off nil that wero in the fort, in spite 
I of all the efroi*tfi of the eiiGmy. Next moruiog 
I (20th) the euemv renewed tlio assault, twoiity-Ovo 
I of the garrison were killed or sevurcly wounded, 
j and seventy were more sliglitly liurt, and the com- 
nion men, liaving broken open the orrack-store, 
were mostly intoxicated. During a parley, the 
I Subahdkr*B troops made their way into the fort ; 
no resistance was offered, and all became prisoners. 
At eight o’clock the Sdbahd&r cutcred tlie fort 
with bis |)riiicipal officers, and took his scat in the 
principal room of the factory. Mr. Holwell was 
brought before him witli his hands tied ; he oi*- 
der«;d liim to bo loused, and assured him on the 
word of a soldier that he should suffer no harm. 

Ill the evening, the guards, having sought for a 
place to secure the prisoners for the night and 
findiog none to tlie purpMo, resolved to thrust 
tliem all into a room which was just at hand, which 
the English hod used os a place uf confinement f<ir 
the garrison, and which they therefore named the 
Black Hole, It was a room only eighteen feet by 
fourteen, with a door and two small windows, all 
opening into a large verandah. Tho place uiiglit 
have held twenty persons, but 14G were now to be 
forced into it ; and, when some ventured to remon- 
strate, the officer of the guard threatened to cut 
them down. They entered, and the room was so 
I thniiiged that tho last got in with difficulty, aa^ 

\ tho door was then locked on them. 

I * These were inoBtly the Porlugiicse or nntlve Chrietlan 
I woniea. 
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I The night was mwe sultry even than usual at 
the time of ^eor, many were wounded, the blood of 
others was inflamed with liquor. A profuse per^ 

' spintion, followed by iotsiiM tbinc, Imke ont on 
every one ; the aii: was coirapted by their respi- 
ration, and eveiT attempt made by waving of hats 
to improve it failed. They tried, but in v^, to 
buret the door, which ^ut from within. Mr. Hol- 
weli had at first offered an old Jem&tdAr, cr inferior 
officer, 1000 mpees if he would get them separated 
in two rooms. He went to try, bu^ on hie retain, 
said ft WAS impossible. He was then offered fOOO ; 
he retired again, and returned to BBy*that the Sd- 
babddr was asleep, and that no one eonld dare to 
waken him. All hope of release being thns at an 
end, and their torments increasing every moment 
the erv for water became universal. The kind 
Jem4td&r had some akins of water brought to the 
windows ; hut the sight of it produced a ferocious 
tttttle among the anfforeiu, eacli striving to be tho 
first to get it, and their guards, holding up lights, 
amused themselves with the views of meir strug- 
gles. At length they suffered those who were 
neai'cBt tho windows to convoy it to the rest in 
tlieir hats ; but it proved no relief to their fever. 
Some then became deliriims, wthen lethargic ; 
some, in wild prayer, called on Heaven for aid, 
others poured forth franilo hlasphemies. Many 
abused the guard in the most opprobrious temia, 
in order to provoke them to fire on them and tliua 
end their miscrios. At two o'clock only fifty re* 
inaiued alive, and when the door was opened in 
the morning, twenty-three ghastly forms came 
fortli, all that were now surviving bf tlie number. 
Mr. Holwell was led into the presence of the S9* 
bahd&r, and when he attempted to draw his atten- 
tion to his RiifferingB he was harslily silenced, and 
questioned about the treasure which the English 
were supjioscd to havo buried. He and two other 
gentlemen were then put in fettors ; the rest were 
told that they might go where they pleased ; an 
Englishwoman who was aniong tlieni was reserved 
for the harem of tlie general, Mccr Jaffier. They 
ropaired without delay to (Tovindpore, and many 
of them afterworda died of putrid diseases brought 
on hy their sufferings. Mr. Holwell and liis two 
companions were sent in au open boat to Moorshe- 
dabid, and there confined ; but, at the prayer of 
the widow of Aliverdi, the Subahd&r gave them 
their liberty. 

Jt was asBcrted by some, tliat Sorai-ud-douldh 
put the prisoners in the Black Hole with a view to 
their destruction. But, lieartless and cruel as he 
wus, we see no reason to charge him with such an 
atrocity, and in all pro^bility he did not even 
know where they were placed. Hardened indifler- 
ence forms his guilt ; he express^ neither eom- 
paaaion nor remorse wlien informed of tho catas- 
trophe, and probably rejoiced at it in his heart. 

** All WAS lost,” says Orme, ** before the Preu- 
doncy of Madras even received intelligence of the 
danger.’’ On the 15th of July, they heard of the 
surrender of Gossimbaxar. This they tbooglit little 
of ; but on the 6th of August came tho news of the 
fall of Calcutta, which, he says, ** scarcely crested 
more liorrur and resentment than eonstematlon 
and perplexity.** 

Fortunately for tho interests of the Company, 
])erhapb eventually for those of India itself, Clive 
was now in India. After a stay in England of 
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two jauiy the direotors bed appointed him «)7er‘ 
nor of Fort St. Dnyid, and eyentaallj of Madim^ 
and they urged hie immediate departure. To oh- 
Tiate d^utea about rank and precedence between 
their own and the kiuc'e offloen, they obtained for 
liim firom the crown the rank of Lieutenant-GoloDel 
in the Bri^b army. Clive sailed in 176^9 but 
landed at Bombay instead of Madras ; fur it was 
dcMred that he should command a body of troope 
which were to aid the Marattas against the Sdbmi- 
d4r of the Deckan. But here we have the first 
instance (and we shall meet several) of that in> 
satiate love of patronage^ and desire of interference 
on the part of the English ministry, which did so 
much miscliief in Inma. Clive’s fitness for this 
command was undeniable ; but there was a Colonel 
Scott who had sailed for India only the preceding 
year as engineer-general, and he was appointed to 
the command by the influence of tlio Duke of 
Cumberland. This was tho reason why the direc- 
tors desired Clive to proceed to Boml^y in hopes 
that Boraething might occur to frustrate this ap- 
puiiitmcnt. The death of Colonel Scott did occur, 
but the treaty between Saunders and M. 
Godheu precluded all armed interference in the 
disputes of native princes, and the Presidency 
of Bombay would not, therefore, sanction any mili- 
tary operations. However, as there was a fleet 
under Admiral Watson at Bombay, it was resolved 
to take this opportunity of putting down, in con- 
cert with the Marattas, the pirates which infested 
those seas. 

From the earliest ages these seas had been the 
haunt of pirates; tlie Greeks tell of tliem, the 
Portuguese found them tlicre. The Marattas, 
when they got dominions along the coast, aharrd 
, of course in this practice, and, ns the Sidl or Mogul 
admiral of the fleet in this sea was a groat impedi- 
ment to them, they assembled a fleet large enough 
to eiiguge his, and waged a naval war in the time 
uf llujali Sslio. Their comniaiider was uamed 
Knnnjce Angria ; ho obtained the command of 
Sevomdroog, one of their strongest forts, thon 
seduced part of tlie fleet, and with it destroyed the 
remainder, and finally modo himself master of the 
coast of the Concau for the length of 120 inil^, 
with the country inland to the foot of the Gli&ts. 
Sttlio, after an Inefiectual attempt to reduce him, 
wiis obliged to ackuowledge luni, on condition of 
the annual payment of a small tribnto, and he and 
his BuoccBsors (all named Angria) continued to 
levy €kout at soa, as tliey termed it, on all who did 
not purchase tlieir passes. 

The dominion of the Angrias had now lasted 
for more tlian half a century, and the annual ex- 
pense to the Company for keepiug up a fleet to 
convoy their mercliantmen was 50,000^. They, 
therefore, in tho beginning of Uiis year, had lis- 
tened to a proposal of the Maiatlas for a joint 
attack 00 the forts of the pirates, aud Commodore 
James had taken Sevenidroog, fort Go.'i, and Bin- 
cot (henceforth named Fort Victoria), wlien tlie 
setting in of the monsoon obliged him to return to 
Bombay. At the end of the year it was resolved 
to attack Gberiah, Angria’s principal stronghold, 
sitnsted on a rocky promontory, and supposed to 
be nearly impregnable. Watson, taking Clive and 
his troops on board, proceeded by sea, the Moratta 
army marelied along the coast. Strong as the 
place was, Angria lost courage ; ho fled to the 


Hsr&tua, and it was aiESDsed that the place should 
be delivered to t&ani and ^ ISnglieh thus be de- 
frauded of their mxe of the prise money. This 
coming to Watson’s ears, ‘he attacked the fort 
vigorously, and Clive, Isndiiig his men, interposed 
between it and the Msnttss. The fort surren- 
dered, end the Maratta" got nothing, neither did 
the Company not the king, for the captors divided ' 
all the booty (about 120, DOCK.) among them8elye8^ 
The Marattas then reduced all the oUier forts. Mid 
the piratic state of the Angrias was thus ter- 
minated. 

Clive took the command at Fort SL David the 
very day tliat Suraj-ud-dowlah captured Calcutta. 
When news of that event arrived, he was sum- 
moned to Madras to assist'at the deliberations of 
the Council. Some were for sending their trooM 
to Md Sslabut Jung against Busey, and merely 
despatching Admiral watson and Mujor Kil- 
patrick to treat with Suraj-ud-dowlah, and, in 
easo of not succeeding, to try to recover and 
hold Caloutta. But the opinion of Orme the his- 
torian * prevailed, which was to send the fleet 
with AS large s land force as they could, and 
attack the SubnhdAr in his capital, and force him 
to a peace. This was communicated to Admiral 
Watson, who gave his consent, and the all-impor- 
tant question of prize-money was also arranged. 
But then came tlie grand difficulty of the command 
of tho land foi'cea. Colonel Lawrence, against 
whom there could be no objection, was suflering 
from asthma. Mr. Bigot, on account of the inca- 
pacity shown by the Bengal Fresidenoy, would 
nave gone himself, were it nut that he had not tho 
requisite military experience. There was now at 
Madras nn officer named Adlcrcron, colonel of one 
of Uio king’s regiments, and therefore stiporior to 
Oive in rank ; but tbc coiuroaud was not offered to 
him bccansG he had no experience in Indian war- 
fare, and besides he would not engage to return, 
when requested, to Madras, or to surrender any 
port of the booty to compensate the Iobbcb of the 
Company. Wo shall find, as we proceed, that in 

7 " Thli had been settled before the expedition left Bom- 
bay, w well SB the reepecUve ehsre of price-money to the 
officers snd men. It is remarkable what attention wu 
fiven St lliii time in India, even befbre opermtloni were 
commenced, to adjuit the relative clolmi to eventual booty. 
Councils of war were held, at which very Junior offleeri 
aided, and arguments were entered into by the respeoliva 
parties. The causes of this were various. Besides that 
ipirit of plunder, and that psaaion for the rapid accumula- 
tion of wealth which actuated all ranka, the undefined rela- 
tions of the Kin^’a and Company's offleeri mode luch pre- 
vious arrangementa Indispensable, to prevent those disputes 
which, but for such precautions, must subsequently have 
occurred.''— Malcolm, Llfb of Clive, 1. 135. On this occasion 
the naval officers bad determined that Clive ahould only 
share with a pnit-captsln ; the offlrara of the troops re- 
quired that be should share with Rear-admiral Pocook, the 
I second in command. Watson refused, but said he would 
make up the difference out of hia own share ; and he sent 
the money, but Clive refused to take it. 

* Dime’s own modest language reminds us of Xenophon. 
*'Tliej were opposed by one of the members of (he Council, 
who, having resided nine years in the Company's service at 
Calcutta, knew the strength and ineolenee of the Moorish 
government in Bengal, believed that nothing but vigoraui 
hostilities would induce the Nabob to make peace or repa- 
ration, and considered the force proposed as unequal, even 
' to the retaking of Calcutia.” 
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the eyes of most offloen of the ro^'el iinny or 
DAvj employed in India, the interests of the Com- 
pany or eren of the imtion sraie as nothing in 
coiDparison with their own private interests, or even 
^lieir own caprices or falM ideas of honour. Ae- 
oordingiy. Colonel Adlercrofi, wlien he found his 
hopes of making a rapid fortune fay the plunder of 
Bengal disappointed, positively refused to sllow 
more than a third of his regiment to embark, and 
he insisted on the train of artillery attached to it, 
SB was tlien the ordinary practice, and which was 
already on board the ships, being relanded. Tho 
eooncil, after remonstrating in vain, were forced to 
give way, and put the men, guns, and stores on 
shore again. The expedition thus reduced con- 
sisted of 900 Enropesns, a ** flno body of Europesns,** 
Clive terms them, full of spirit and resentment 
for the insults and barbarities inflicted on so many 
British subjects, *' and with these 1500 Sepoys. 
Clive was invested with an independent power in 
all military affsirs, in spite of the reclamatione of 
tlio doughty Mr. Manniiigham, who had come as 
envoy from the Presidency of Calcutta. 

After not less than two months had been spent 
in these disputes, the expedition, consisting of five 
king’s and five Company’s ships, set sail on 
IGth October, and all but two were on the 22nd 
December at Fulta, a village twenty miles below 
('nleutta on the Hooglily, where the fu^tives from 
Uiat town were resiuing. 


CHAPTER VII. 

RsUklng of Calcutta— Capture of ITooghly— Attack on the 
SObahdSr'B Camp— Capture of Chandemagore— Conepiracy 
•gsimt the Bdhahdflr — Cato of Omichund — Dattle of 
Ptatiy— Death of Hura}'Ud*doirl»h— of Omlchund. 

The capture of the fort of Budge-Budge, within 
ten miles of Calcutta, was the commencement of 
operations, and on the 2nd January (1757), that 
city was retaken, the garrison having abnndonod 
it. Here the usual disputes between the services 
occurred. Captain Cooto^, a king’s officer, wss 
appointed by Admiral Watson to be governor, and 
lie refused to admit any of the Company^ officers 
or troops. Clive threatened to put him under 
arrest, and Watson, when informed of this, sent to 
tell Clive that he would fire on the fort if lie did 
not evacuate it. Clive set him at defiance, bat 
sud that if he would come on shore himself and 
take the command he would make no objection. 
This was dune, and the admiral having received 
the keys of the fort delivered thorn up next day to 
the Company’s servants. Mr. Drake and his friends 
also made an attempt to get Clive to resign his 
independent powers, and ace uuder them ; but he 
knew them too well and they met with a positive 
refusal. 

On the 10th, a part of the fleet and army ap- 
peared before the town of Hooghly, twenty miles 
up the river. A breach was cflecl^, and wbilo 

* Afterwerdi Sir Eyre Coot*. 

* "I am Borryto isy,” isyi Clive, ^'thelMiof private 
property, and the means of recovering It, seem to be the 
only object! which take up the thought! of the Bengal gen* 
tlemen."— Life of Clive, I. p. 199. 


the troops wwe monnting it to stonn, the garrison 
all fled at the other side. The booty here amounted 
to about a lac and a^balf of rupees. Boats and 
troops were then sent higher up the river, where 
they destroyed several magasiues of rice. They 
theu retnmed to Calcutta, and on the 3rd of Febru- 
ary the Sflbahdftr’s army of 40,000 men was seen 
approaching. Negotiations, however, were opened, 
and two deputies were sent to his camp, but from 
their report Clive was convinced that the Sdbahddr 
WAS insincere, and was only seeking to ^n time. 
He therefore resolved to attack him at once, though 
his whole force did not exceed 2000 men. 

Tho greater pari of tlie Sfibaliddr’s anny was 
encamped outside of the Maratta ditch while a 
part, with the general, Mcer Jaffier, lay intide of it. 
At three o’clock in the morning, Clive, Imving ob- 
tained GOO sailors from the fleet, put his troops in 
motion, and at tix he entered the enemy’s camp 
without the ditch. But just then, unfortunately, 
a thick fog, usual at that time of the year, began 
to overspread the ground, and eoDtiuually grew 
more dense. This caused the troops to fall into 
cfmhiBion and to miss their way ; and when at 
nine o’clock it cleared away, Clive found himself, 
after marching nearly acroas the camp, far from 
tho raoditnted point of attack, and engaged with a 
lai^ body of the Sflbalidir’s forces. He retired 
with tho loss of 120 Europeans, and 100 Sepoys, 
and two field-pieces, This was a severe loss out of 
their small force, but the measure had been neces- 
aary, and it produced the efiect that had been in- 
tended. The liistorJan, however, says that it was 
ill-concertcd, as the troops were assembled at the 
wrong place, and at too great a distance*. 

The loss of the Sdbahd&r was twenty-two officers 
of rank, and 600 men, beside elephants, horses, 
camels, and bullocks, and liis army became quite 
disheartened. He charged his officers with cow- 
ardice, and would have retreated at once, had thoy 
not promised to be bettor prepared in future. Ho 
then sent to renew the negotiations, and meantime, 
drew off bis whole army to some distance. The 
admiral beuig of opinion that nothing but being 

well thrashed,” as be termed it, would ever make 
the Sfibahddr really inclined to peace, wrote to 
urge Clive to attack him again. But Clive knew 
that tho Company could ill bear the expense of a 
protracted coutoet, that war bad broken out be- 
tween France and England, and that the French 
force at Chandemagore (which was nearly equal to 
his own) might be joined to that of the SfibahdAr. 
Accordingly, on the 0th, a treaty was concluded, 
by which the Sfibahdir was to restore the Com- 
pany’s factories, and as much of the plundered 
effects and monevs, as hod been brought to account 
in his books, lie Allowed them to fortify Calcutta 
as they pleased, and to coin money, agreed to let 
their dwtoeb exempt goods from duty, and per- 
mitted thorn to take poesossion of the thirty-eight 
villages, of which they had obtained the grant in 
1717> On the 11th, an alliance ofieosive and de- 

■ In 1742, when there wss great terror of the MsTsttu. 
the native Inhabitanti obtained pennleiioo to dig a ditch at 
their own expenie from Buttanutty to Govlndpore, a epace 
of leven mOee. They had coinpleted three mllee of It, when 
finding that Allverdl wai able to keep off the enemy, they 
eeued. It was called the Maratta ditch.— Orme, it. 46. 

3 Orme, 11. 134. At Malcolm makea no remark, we aup- 
poM Orme’a opinion is correcl. 
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feiuive was concluded on the proposal of the 
SAbahd&r*. 

Efforts were then made to induce the Sdhahddr 
to permit an attack on Chanderoagore, as there 
was actual war between France and England, and 
Bossy WM now in the Cireais, and within 200 
miles of Calcutta. The request waa at Ant evadedi 
for he was secretly in correspondence with the 
Fivoeh. Proposals were made fov the maintenance 
of peace between the two factories, though tlie na> 
tioiiB were at war ; but the admiral would not con> 
sent to give effect to any treaty until it was sane- 
tionnd by tlie government of Pondicherry, for the 
conduct of Du|doix in the case of Madras was re- 
collected. Tlie admiral corresponded with the 
Sdbuhdar on the subject, seeking to convince him 
that it was aa much for his own interest as that of 
the English that the place should be attacked. At 
lengili, liaving ascertained tliat he was intriguing 
with the French, he wrote him a final letter, in 
which, among other things, he smd, ** I will kindle 
sncIi a flame in your country, as all the water lu 
the Ganges shall not be ablo to cxtinguiMh.** I'anc- 
wcll," he ctmelndcfl, ** remembo", that he who 
promises you this, never yet broke his word with 
you or with any man whatsoevor.” 

This letter, aided by a present to the Suhahdar’s 
secretary, drew an ainbignmis kind of ooiiseiit, 
and ns the two remaining aliijis and troops were 
i now aiTivcd, it was resolved to proixsed at once to 
I tlie attack of ChandomAgorc. Clive, who was 
I already near that town, snmmoned it to surrender 
on the night of the day tlie admiral received tlie 
Sdbahd&r*6 letter (I9th), and in the morning he 
attacked the wostern battery, which was defended 
during the day, but abandoned in the night. Be- 
tween this day and Uio 10th, when tlio fleet came 
up, the oneniy was driven from ten other batteries, 
one of three guns playing down the channel, which 
would have gm.'^tly aiiiiuyud the uliijis, and before 
which the f^iiuli had sunk four or flve vessels. 
High praise has bo<.>n bestowed on the manner in 
j which the ships of the line wei'o branglit so far np 
I the river, and laid alongside the batleriea of the 
I town ; but only two were engaged, and in three 
! houm from the time they commenced firing the 
town capitulated. The usual jealousy was shown 
here again ; for though the placo could never have 
been taken witliout Clive’s assistance, and the sur- 
render was made to Admiral Watson, it was with 
great reluctance tliat he consented to Clive’s sign- 
ing tJio articles. Though wo notice these instances 
of professimia] jcslous^ in the gallant admiml, wc 
must do him the justice to obsei'vc, that in disin- 
terchtedness, and m zeal for the iutcrcets of his 
country, very few, if any, of the king’s ofticers sent 
out to India at this period were his equals. 

It was the well-founded opinion of Clive, tliat it 
was impoBidble for the French and English power 
to co exist in India, and he was therefore resolved 
to drive the former if possible out of Bengal. But 
the penuissioD of the Sdbalidar to attack their re- 
maining settloments could not be obtained ; it wsa 
ascertained that he had actually invited Bnasy to 

* Tbornlon blames CHve for not having required rrpsra- 

tion for the aflUr of the Dlack Hole, hnt wo see not whst 
rcyiriLtloii could well be required, and the not noticing that 
siTalri looks aa if he did not consider It to have bseii done 
I designedly. 


lead his troqps Into Bengal, and be had in his aerw 
vice a party of French * under M. Law, the governor 
of their factory at Gossimboear, and when at lengtli 
he was obliged to dismiss them, lie let them stay at 
^3°^41 in Bah&r, and supplied tliem with money, 
for their expenses. The SdbahdAr was now also 
relieved from his apprehensions of the Afghans, as 
Ahmed Dhranuee had quitted Delhi, a^ of hia 
continued and intense hatred of the English .there 
were abundant proofs. If the troops and ships de- 
parted, Calcutta would he again destroyed. In fine, 
he or they roust falL Un& these circumstances, 
Clive felt himself not merely justified in paying no 
heed to tho orders sent him from Madms, to retum 
to the dbfenco of that settlement, but even in 
taking part in a conspiracy for the dethronement 
of tho Subahddr. 

Siiraj-ud-do\vlah was now univenally hated, both 
in his court and camp. The leading persons there 
were Meer Jaffier, the Bukhshi, or commander-in- 
chief, a soldier of fortune, to whom Aliverdi had 
given one of his daughters in maniage ; Iloy 
Dulliib the Dewan, or minister of finance, who was 
of course a Hindoo, and who was intimately asso- 
ciated with Jugget Scit, the greatest bsiiker in 
India, or rather tlie lieod of the greatest baiiking- 
finii. These men, in di'cad for their lives and 
properties, seem to have resolved on tlie overthrow 
of Sdraj-ud-dowlah. It would appear to have been 
by way of experiment, that on the 2Hi‘d April, a 
chief, named Y4r Lnttcc, who coniniauded 21)00 
horse in the Subahd&ris service, and was the paid 
protector of (he Seifs, sent to piviposo a secret in- 
terview to Mr. Watts, tho lilngliuh i>esident at 
Moorshedabtid. Mr. Watts did not think itMifo to 
grant it, but lie sent an agent to him. IJis pro- 
]ioRal was, that they slumld take advantage of 
Siunj-ud-dowlah’s intended departure from Mixir- 
shedabud, to seize tliat town and proclaim himself 
Subahriar, in which he assured them of the aid of 
the Setts and other iiifliu'ntiHl persons. Next day 
tlie overture was i*enowod, but iiow it was Meer 
Jaffier, and not Var Lattrc, that was proposed for 
Siihalidkr. The offers of Meer Jaffier were com- 
municated by Watts to Clive, and by him to the 
committee at Calcutta, who, after Uie Jiesitatiou 
that w'Bs to be expected from them, agreed to join 
in this hazardous affair. The negotiation, however, 
received a slight rheck just at this time by the 
departure of Meer Jaffier from MoorsliedabAd ; 
for the Siibahd&r had encamped an army of 40,000 
men at riossy on the Hooghly, about thirty miles 
south of that city, with the secret iuteiitiuii of 
nnployiiig it agaiust the English, and he now 
ordered Meer Jsiffier to lead to it a reinforcement 
of 16,000 men. 

Just at this time an agent arrived at Calcutta, 
bearing a letter from the Maratta Pcisliwn, in 
which be proposed to invade Bengal with 1 .10,000 
horse, and offered, if tlio English would join him, 
to pay them tlie double of their losses, niid secure 
them (be exclusive commerce of the Ganges. Clive 
dill not court a Maratta alliance, besides, it was 
doubtful if the letter was genuine, (it however 
really was so,) mid it might be only an artifice of 
the SdbahdAFs. It was tiicrcforo resolved to trons- 

' They were composecl of those who had esenped from 
ChandernAgoTe, aome of whom had, in the uiual French 
foehiva. broken (heir parole. 
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nit it to him, as in either ease it must produce a 
good effect. He expressed himself much gratified 
wiili tlie oonduot of Clive, and that officer, further 
to lull his suspicions, ordered hia troops into quar* 
^ters, and wrote to the Sftbaliddr, requesting him to 
do the same with the troops at Plasny. lie, how* 
ever, got only promises ; so he WTOte a letter to 
Watts (30th), in which, among other things, he said, 
**tlie Nabob is a villain, and. cannot be trusted ; he 
must be overset, or we must fall and ou the 2ad 
May, he wrote, empowering him to come to a settle- 
ment with Mecr Jaffier, " Tell him,** says he, ** to 
fear nothing, that 1 will join him with &000 men 
that nover turned their backs, and that if ho fails 
seizing him, we shall be strang enough to drive 
him out of the country’.** A treaty was concluded, 
which beside contiiiiiing the articles in that made 
with Suraj-ud-dowloh, gave the French factories 
and effbets to tlio English, and excluded that na- 
tion for ever from Bengal ; and tlie land about 
Calcutta, and as fur suutli as Culpec, was to be 
held on Zemindary teuure by the Company, to 
wliom were also to be paid 100 lacs of rupees int 
tlicir losses, as also fifty to the English, twenty to the 
Indian, and seven to the Armenian inhabitants of 
Calcutta. It was also resolved hy tbe Committee, 
tliut au additional sum of fifty lacs should be asked 
for the squadron and the army. 

** When this was settled,^* aays Clive, ** Mr. 
Bccher suggested, that ho thought Bie Committee 
who managed tbe great machine of government 
were ciititleil to some euusiderution, os well as the 
army and navy.’* There was pi*obabIy not a man 
present, ou wliuse mind there was the slightest 
doubt of the justieo of this proposal ; and it ac- 
cordingly mot with a ready assent, and a sum of 
about tun lacs was spocitied. When this after- 
wui'ds came to the knowledge of the admiral, he 
put in his claim to a share, and Clive was willing 
to allow it ; but others would not give their enn- 
sont. It is well know'u what obloquy was after- 
ward.s cast ou Clive for this and other lai^ suins 
wliicli lie subsequently obtained from McerJnfficr ; 
it is therefore worth our while to examine what 
moral guilt, if aoy, attached to it. 

1 n the first place wc arc to consider, that the 
chief motive which led the servants of the Com- 
psuiy to India was the hope uf obtainlug tlic means 
of spending the later period of their life at home 
in independence, if not affluence. The salaries 
given tliem by the Company were so miserably 
small, that it never oouM have been expected that 
tboy could live on them, and they therefore were 
peiinitted to engage in private trade. They were 
also allowed to accept of presents from the uative 
princes and otliers with whom they transacted any 
of the affairs of the Company. This practice of 
giving and receiving presents has, os is well known, 
prevailed from time immemorial in the East, and 
no dishonour on eitlior side attaches to it. Further, 
as we have already seen, it was the custom for a 
new monarch to distribute presents to hie friends, 
on his accession ; and these, of course, were pro- 
portiunably large, if they had aided him to ascend 
the throne. As yet, the English had not been con- 
ceinted in any great transaction of this nature ; but 
they had seen that Muzafar Jung had given large 
sums to the French Company and their troops, aud 
that Dupleix bad, in his private capacity, received 
from iiiui a sum said to be equal to 200,000f., be- 


side valuable jewels* ; and that, on the elevation 
of Salabut Jung, the officers of the French corps 
received so lor^ a gratification, that even an 
eiisign*B share exceeded SOOOL, while that of the 
commander, the renowned Bussy, was 100,000f. ’ 
Are we then to wonder that, with these examples 
before his eyes, Clive (for we speak not of the 
others), who had left England at the age of eigh- 
teen, and in whose mind romantic, or perhaps even 
high, principles of honour had never been instilled, 
should have followed the example of so great a 
man as Bussy, and not let slip what^ seemed an 
honourable occasion of securing affluence 1 We 
should, no doubt, admire him more, if he had 
thought of tho iutereata of the Company alone, aud 
ncf^cctcd his own, and in such case he might have 
had the thanks of tho Court of Directors; but 
most assuredly nothing more, except the applause 
of his own conscience ; for not 'a single instance 
had OB ynt occurred of their acting with liberality 
towards any of their servants, and for tliein he 
might have ended his days in poverty. Finall}', 
when we cx])ect such heroism of virtue in a ser- 
vant of the East India Company, we should recol- 
lect the scandalons and unblushing venality and 
con'uption of public men at that time in England 
itself *. On tho whole, every thing eonsidereo, we 
own we cannot blame Clive for making his fortune 
on tliis occasion ; but we will not assert that he did 
not make too largo a one, not, however, at the ex- 
pense of the Company. 

To resume the normtive. Every thing had been 
tliuB for arranged to tho satisfaction of all parties, 
when imminent danger presented itself from an 
unexpected quarter. Thu native merchant, Omi- 
chund, who, beside his vlhor losses at the taking of 
Calcutta, had been pluudorcd of four lacs of rupees 
in cash, had followed tho SObnhdftr to Moorshedo- 
bftd, iu the hope of obtaining compensation for his 
losses. Hu here acquired some influence over the 
mind of that prince, and lie was of great use to 
Mr. WottB, the resident. It was not thought at first 
advi’s.ible to make him acquainted with the con- 
spiracy ; but as it was found itnpossiblo to elude 
Ills ponetratiun, Mr. Watts deemed it the best 
policy to inform him of tbe secret He readily 
joined in the plan. Of the money to be paid by 
Meur Jaffier, a very large sum was set down as bis 
share, to rvimbui'sc him for his losses, and he had 
managed to obtain from the Shbahddr an order for 
a sum equivalent to the cash taken from him. 
But tho demon of avarice bod taken entire posses- 
sion of his brenst ; and being now fully acquainted 
with tlio secret of the plot, and having the lives of 
all engaged iu it at liis nif^rcy, he came to Mr. 
Watts and told him, that be would betray tho 
whole to the Subahddr, unless ho got five per cent, 
on all the money to bo paid out of the treasury, and 
a fourth of the jewels *. He, however, coneouted 
to leavo the matter to tlie Committee, to whom 

« See above, p. 60. Orme, 1. 162. 

~ Orme, 1. 250. 

" See our Ubtory of England, iil. 8vo. edit, fibliop 
Vateon, in hb Llfb, names the sum which he was informed 
it to gain the assent of PArlieineiit to the peace of 
Peris in 1762 | and have wc not even, at tbe present day, 
heard a leading railway director publicly aieerl, that with 
plenty of money he would carry any measure througli Par- 
ilsmvTit, In spite of the ministry? 

* Orme, ii. 151. lie says, that valuing tJic treasuro at 
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Mr. Wftttl immediately wrote. That the claim 
was b^ond all boDii& of reaeoii wae plaio^ and 
the means adopted to enforce it seemed to put him 
who made it beyond the pale of justice or honour ; 
but bow they were to act was a diffieolt question, 
for the lives of many persons, aud the actual ex- 
istence of the Englifih in Bengal, were at stake. 
Clive instautly suggested tlie cxitedientaf a ficti- 
tious treaty. This was approved of, and two treaties 
were drawn out; a real one, in which there was no 
mention of Ouiiuhund, written on white, and one 
meant to deceive him, on red, ^inper. The admir^ 
signed the fbrmcr, but refused to ugn the latter. 
As, however, the absence of his name would excite 
Oniichuiid's suH|picion8, his signature was affixed to 
it by the Committee. Omichuiid was deceived, as 
was exjpeeted ; aud when he come shortly after to 
Coleut^ he wsa received with the greatest appa- 
rent cordiality, 

Matters being now finally arranged, and Meer 
Jaflier having engaged to separaio from tlie Sfi- 
b^idAr*a army with a large body of troops, and to 
join the English, the troops at Calcutta, reiiiforcod 
by 150 seamen from tho fleet, proceeded, on tliu 
12th June, to Gliandemagore, whence Clive wrote 
to the Suhahd&r, reproaching him with his breach 
of faith, but offoriii|' to submit their disputes to 
the arhiti*Htion of Mcer Jaffier, Roydullub, and 
others. 1u couelusidu, he told him tliat, as the 
mins wore so near, he found it ncccHsary to wait 
upon him immediately. As Mr. Watts had Just 
tlion effected his escape from MoondiedabAd, the 
Subalid&r knew how to interpret this letter, and 
lie advanced with the whole of his army to 
Plassy. 

^ Clive’s fomo consisted of about 3000 men, with 
nine pieces of cannon. As there appeared no sign 
of Meer Jaftler’s joining hint, ho became some- 
what uneasy, and on Uie 2lst he summoned a 
council of war, in which ho jiroposcd tho qucsUim, 
whether it w’ould be prudent attack the I^abob 
without assistance, or to wait till they were joined 
by some country power, meaning the Marattaa. 
Tho usual mode in Uicao councils is, for tho young- 
est officer proseiit to deliver his sentiments the 
first, and tiien the rest in due order. Hut Clive 
commenced by giving his own opinion in favour of 
delay. His authority doubtless was of weight, and 
thirteen out of twenty voted on that side; while 
seven, among whom was Coote, voted for an im- 
mediate attack. The council broke up, aud, stzwigo 
as it may appear, shortly after Clive issued orders 
for the troops to inarch and cross Che river. Mr. 
Scraftou, who was present with tho army, says, tliat 
this change of resolution was the consequence of a 
letter received from Meer Jaffier ; Onne, that 
when the council broke up, Clive ’^retired alone 
into the ^joining grove, where he continued near 
on hour in deep meditation,” and then gave orders 
for the troops to inarch ; niid Coote stated, that 
in an hour after the council broke up, Clive iu- 
fonnod him of liis intention to marcli next morning; 
while Clive himself declared, that he took twenty- 
four hours to deliberate on tho subject Be this as 
it may, the troops passed tlie river on tho 22ad, 

four and a atlf minions sterling. Omlchand’s ilitre would 
have come to 675,000/. ; bnt lurely tlist would have Iwen 
much more than five per cent. Maicolm and Wilion aay h!» 
demand was thirty leci of rupeei, about 350,000/. 


and on hour after midnight they reached Plsny,. 
and took up a poaitioo there in a grove vi mango 
trees. 

During the night, the oouads of militaiy music 
eouvinced tlieiu that the army of the Subahdir 
was in their immediate vicinity. At daybreak ‘ 
(23rd) it was seen advancing in many emumns, 
with cannon interposed, to the sttack. It consisted 
of 15,000 horse, 36,000 foot, with upwards of forty 
pieces of artillery. A party of forty or fifty 
** vagabond Frenchmen,” os Orme atyles them, 
led by an officer named Sinfmy, advanced the 
fiint, Sinfray calling on the Sbb^ddr’s troops to 
follow ; but they h^ no coiifideuoe in each other, 
aud he called in raiu, A cannonade was kept up 
for some hoim on the English, who sheltered 
themselves by sitting under a high mud-bank. 
Soon after noon the enemy drew off their cannon, 
and retired toward tbeir camp. But the French 
still kept their post, till a party, under Major Kil- 
jiatrick, began to move against them, when they 
retired, carrying off their guns. The whole British 
force now advanced ; a cannonade was opened on 
tlic enemy’s camp, one angle of which and an 
eminence near it were carried, and the whole army 
fled in confusion, leaving to the victors their camp 
and all it contained, Tlie pursuit was continued 
for six miles ; the loss of the enemy was about 
500 men ; that of the British in killed and wounded 
about seventy, mostly Sepoys. Such was tlie battle, 
or rather rout, of Plassy, which in effect gave an 
empire to England. 

Sumj-ud-dowlah, bb Clive obsen'es, ^Hiad no 
c<uifideiiee in bis army, nor his army any con- 
fidence iu him.” His most faithfhl general, Moodun 
Khftn, having been killed by 'a cannon-ball, he 
had sent for Meer Jaffier, and casting bis turban 
fit bis feet, implored him, by the memory of Ali- 
verdi, their common relative, to forget all differ- 
ences and to defend liis throne. Jaffier promised, of 
course, and advised him to recall the troops, and 
defer the conflict till next morning. This Was 
done ; and the consequence was, ^e advance of 
the KiigHsh. Hoydullub then counselled him to 
retire to MoorshedahAd ; to this course hia own 
fears also urged him, aud the inevitable result was 
the victory of the English ; for Oriental troops 
never fight when abandoned by tlicir leaders. 

Mcer Jaffier bad been playing a double game all 
through these events. 'When he gave the above 
advice to the Sfibulidir, he wrote to Clive, desiring 
him to attack the camp without delay. But the 
letter did not reach him, and he made the attack 
of his own account. He also kept his troops sepa- 
rate ; but bis conscience made him suspicious ; 
and wlien, after the victory, lie had his first inter- ' 
view with his allios, the military honours witli 
which he was received startled him, and he gave 
manifest signs of terror. He I'evived, however, 
when Clive saluted him as Sfibahddr with much 
cordiality. A few days after (29th) Clive formally 
seated him on the inumvd at MoorshedahAd. 

The uuliappy Suraj-ud-dowlah, on siTiving at his 
capital, found no one faithful, and on the night of 
tiio 24th, as Mcer Jaffier had already entered it, 
he departed secretly, attended only by a eunuch 
and one of his concubines, with the design of joiu- 
ing M. Law, But near RnjinahAI he whs recog- 
nized by a devotee whose nose and ears he had 
cut ofi some mouths before, and was by him be- 
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tra;^ to gorernor of the city, who was Meer 
Jiifflcr*i brother. He was seised and sent to Moor* 
Bhedabdd. Jaffler gave some tolcens of eompaefiloo 
for him; but hU son Meenim, a youth of a erne), 
onscnipolouB character, liad none, and he caueed 
4rim to be pul to death at once, it is said, without 
his father’s knowledge. The unhappy prisoner 
had not completed his twentieth year, and he had 
reigned only fourteen montlis. 

What chiefly remained to bo done now was, to 
make the pecuniary payments agreed on in the 
treaty. 6n examining the treasury, it was found 
to contain 150 lacs ^ rupees, a largo sum no 
doubt, but still far eliort of what had been ex^ 
pected, and much too little to satisfy the claims of 
the British. It was then arranged that one half 
of their demand sliould be paid immediately, two- 
thirds in money, and one-third in plate, jewels 
and gold, the remainder in three eqnal annua) 
payments. Seven hundred chests filled with trea* 
sores were conveyed to Calcutta in one hundred 
bnatSf horned with flag^ and music sounding 
from them as they proceeded down the etreatn. 
Clive at this time received a further gift from 
Meer Jaffier of eixteeu lacs of rupees*, which, 
added to two lace, his share of what was given to 
the army, and 2,80,000, hie share as second in 
council, made a sum exceeding 230,0002. sterling. 
Mr. Watts also received a present of eight lacs. 

Among those who were present at the meeting 
for considering the state of the treaitury, and by no 
means the least interested party, was Omichund. 
lie was elated with hopes, and in idea he grasped 
millions of rupees. When tlis treaty was read in 
which he was unmentioned, he became agitated. 
"Tliat cannot be the treaty,’* said he, it was a 
red one I saw.” ** Yos, but this is a white one,** 
coolly replied Clive ; then turning to Sciwfton, who 
spoko the native language better than himself, he 
added, ** It is now time to undeceive Omichund 
ScraftoD immediately said, ** Omichund, the red 
treaty is a trick ; you are to have nothing.’* The 
unhappy wretch fell back in a swoon into the arms 
of his attendants, by whom he was conveyed to his 
palankeen, and thcnco to his house, where he re- 
mained for some hours in a state of stupor. A few 
days after he waited on Clive, who advised him to 
undertake a pilgrimage. He did as directed, re- 
turned iueanc, and died within tlie space of a year 
and a half*. 

** The two millions of nipees he expected should 
have boon paid to him, and ho left to enjoy them 
in oblivion and contempt.” Such is the opinion of 
Onue, the friend of Clive. We, however, greatly 
foar, such is our nature, that Imd tliie been done, 
most persons, though outwardly admiring the mag- 

‘ It In not improbable that he seked for thia money; at 
least, hinted that he would like to have it. In 1773, when 
defending blmielf In the House of Commone, he used these 
remarkable words, " Wlieii 1 recollect entering the Nubob’s 
treasury, at ItfoorshcdobAd, with heaps of gold and silver to 
the right and left, and these crowned with jewels," striking 
his hand violently on hla head, *‘Dy God! at this moment 
do I stand astonished at my own moderation." Lift of 
Clive, i. 313. 

* Onne, il. 182. Ve do not think Mr. Wilson (Mill, ill. 
185) justified in saying, that doubt Is thrown on this account 
by Clive’s letter of tlie dth August, in which he splits of 
Omicdiund as “ a person capable of rendering greot services, 
and therefore not wholly to be discarded," for this was 
written before his return from his pUgriuiage. 


DODlmity of Clive and hia aaBOciatea, would in their 
secret souls hare condemned it, and have said, 
that be had met witli his deserts. The best 
plan, perhaps, would have been a compromise 
for a smaller and more reasonable sum. As to 
the deception practised on him, it must seek its 
justifleation fh>m necesaity, that most oooommo- 
dating of all justifiers. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

War fn the ComaMc^Rellcf of Triehfnopoly— Arrival of 
Count Lally— CaptuTo of Port St, David— Invasion of 
Tanjoi^^Bkgo of Msdraa— Capture of MosallpataiB— 
Mutiny in French Army — Arrival of Coote— Capture of 
Wandewash and CarangoIy-.-BatUe of Wondewash— Siege 
and Capture of Pondicherry— Destruetioo of the French 
Power In India— Fate of Lolly. 

WaiLB such was the progress of the British power 
in Bengal, hostilides were continued in the Car- 
natic. Capt. Calliand, who was aiding to reduce 
one of the Nabob’s brothers, who was in insurrec- 
tion in the south, was preparing to renew his 
attempt on Madura, his fust attack on which bad 
fmled, when he learned (May 21) that the French 
troops were within sight of Trichinopoly, whom 
Capt. Smith, who commanded, had only IG5 
Europenne, and 700 Sepoys, while lie had 500 
French prisoners to guard, and the advancing 
force counted 1150 Europeans, and 3000 Sepoys, 
with several pieces of cannon. 

Calliaud received this intelligence at three o’clock 
in the morning, and at six he was on his inarch. 
The tents and baggage were left behind, the men 
carrying their provisions, sod a few bullocks con- 
veyed their ammunition. At six in the evening of 
tho 25th he wae within twelve miles of Trichi- 
nopoly. But now the great difficulty presented 
itself. Tlie troops of tho enemy were so disposed 
as to command every line by which tlie town could 
be approached, and their spies had mingled among 
the Dritiuh. Of this last circumstance Colliaud 
WAS well aware, but ho aflectod igiioranco ; and 
having apparently selected a road, be proceeded 
along it for about six miles. The spies wont off 
with the infunnatioii at nightfall, and the Frencli 
concentrated their forco on the point where they 
expected him to arrive. But Calliaud turned 
aside, and marching over rice-flclds in a stato of 
irrigation, where tho men were knee-deeji in mud, 
and could only advance at the rate of a mile an 
hour, reached the fort at break of day, and tlie 
discharge of twenty-one ])ieces of cannon to greet 
tiieir entrance, told the French they bad been out- 
generalled. Calliaud was so weakened by fatigue 
and mental anxiety, that he had to be supported 
into the fort by two grenadiers. The Fruucli, 
foiled in their attempt, returned suon after to Pon- 
dicherry. 

Baiee Rio, the Manitta, now appeared, demand- 
ing cwut of tho Nabob, who settled the accouut by 
agreeing to pay down two lacs of rupees, and give 
orders for two and a half more on tlie Polygars 
and others. When this was concluded, he culed 
on his English allies to pay his share out of the 
rents he bad assigned them, for the expenses of 
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the war. Thit they were ^ery nnwilling to do, 
but, ms Orme wwh, they ** had no alternative, but to 
pay or fight they ehoee the former, thoi^fa 
Moran Rio aod other ehiefe offered to aid them ; 
and Bajee Rio departed, laden with money and 
bills. 

On the 28th April, 1750, a Freooh squadron of 
twelve sail was seen standing in for the road of 
Fort St. David. It had on board a military force, 
with Count de Lall^ ap{winted governor-general of 
the French posaeasionB in India. Lally proceeded 
at once with two of the ships to Pondicnerry. The 
rest were prei)ariiig to follow, when they were 
attacked by the English ffect Bengal, com- 
manded by Admiral l*ocock*. Tlie action was 
undoeisive, and after it the French, as the rigging 
of the ISnglish ships was very much damaged, were 
enabled to reach Pondicherry. It was with great 
difficulty that Lally induced tho commandant, M. 
D’Ache to put to sea again, and then, instead of 
bearing down on tlie English squadron, he took 
advantage of the wind which kept them off, and 
steered for Fort St. David, before which Lally was 
lying with the tmops, having captured Cuddaloro, 
and laid siege to the fort almcwt immediately after 
his landing. The besieging army consisted of SAflO 
Europeans, and about tho same number of Sep(»ys; 
the garrison of upwards of 600 Europeans, and 
1600 Sepoys, and other nativo troops, commanded 
by Major Policr, a Swiss officer in the scrvico of 
the Company. The defence had been injudicious ; 
in the early part of the siege the garrison had 
wasted their ammunition in the most reckless 
manner, firing, says Onno, « night and day on 
ovary thing they saw, heard, or su8p«?cted so 
that when tho real need came, they were obliged 
to husband it. Numbers of tho native troops had 
dwerted ; the Europeans were mostly drunken and 
disorderly, and the supply of water was failing. As 
soon, therefore, as tho French fleet ni)pcaivd, it 
was apprehended that it would land more men, and 
a general assault would be made, which the gai’- 
rison could not withstand. It was iu consequence 
roBolred to capitulate ; the following day (June 2) 
tlio fort was surrendered, and Lally immcdiatoly 
commenced razing its fortillcations. Devi-cottali 
offered no resistance, and ^lly tlicn, in imitation 
of Dupieix, entered Poiidicherry in a triumpbid 
procession, which was succeeded by a Te Ikum, 
and a splendid entertainment, 

Tho wont of money being the greatest impedi- 
ment to further operations, Lally, in order to 
obtain some resolvoa to enforce payment of a bond 
of tho rajah of Tanjorc to the late Chunda Sahib, 
which hod come into his possession. He accord- 
ingly took the field against the rajah, who called 
on the English for aid, which was promptly given ; 
but he then arranged with Lally for an attack on 
Trlchinopoly : again they quarrelled, and Iially 
threatened to transport hiinsclf and his family to 
' tho Isle of France. This brought him round once 
more to tho English side, and more troops were 
Sent from THchinopoly to Jiis aid. Soon after 
Lally called a council of war to decide on tho quos- 
tiou of assault, or retreat ; .and it of course rocora- 
meiidod the latter. The sick and wounded were 
sent away at once, and the following day (Aug. 10) 
was fixed for the departure of the troops. This 

^ Admiral tfstion had died. 


decision having oome to the knowledM of Monsek- 
jee, the Tanjore general, ho resolved to make an 
a^ek on the French camp. Ha commeneed by a 
piece of treachery, sending fifty horsemen, who, 
under pretence of beuig deserters, were to assasal- 
Date the French commander ; but accident led to* 
their being discovered, and they were cut to 
pieces ; and when the Tanjorines made their attaek 
they were repulsed on all points. Lally effected 
his retreat, though not without suffering. To ob- 
literate the disgrace of his failure, he next led his 
tmops against Arcot, of which lie gained possea- 
rion by making liberal promises to the officer in 
command. Having obtained some supplies of 
money from various quarters, he now resolved on 
forming the siege of Madras, and alxiiit the middle 
of December he appeared l^fore that town at the 
head of 2700 Europeans, and lOOU native troops. 
The garrison consisted of about 1800 Europeans, 
2200 Sepoys, and 200 of the Nabob’s cavalry ; it 
was commanded by Col. Lawrence. 

The French took possession of the Black Town 
without opposition. Hence a large quantity of 
: arrack wras found, with which most of tlie Euro- 
, peon soldiers made themselves intoxicated ; and as 
they were seen from the fort staggering about 
, under its influence, Lieut.-Col. Draper proposed to 
I ilie commandant to make a sally. He agreed, and 
I five hundred men were selected, and placed under 
the command of Draper, and one hundred more for 
ft covering party, under Major Droreton. Tho 
enemy was taken quite by surprise, and suffered 
severely from tho fire of tho English party. A 
French regiment, which hud been drawn up to op- 
pose UieiD, turiied and fled ; and then Draper called 
on his men to cease firing, and (o follow him to 
take possession of four of the enemy’s guns. Ho 
ran forward, and discharged his pistol at the head 
of the officer who comniauded them, by whom his 
fire was returned. Draper then became nwaro 
that Only four of his men had followed him. The 
French took courage and returned, and tho English 
were finally obliged to retire, with tlie loss of about 
two hundred men, between killed and prisoners. 
Among the shun was Major Poliei*, who, to efface 
the stain on his courage, made by the surrender of 
Fort St. David, had accompanied Draper as a 
volunteer. Tho French had about two hundred 
men killed and wounded ; and C/ount d’FjSlaigne, 
one of their ablest officers, was made a prisoner. 
I^ly tlirew great blame on Buosy (whom he had 
recnJJcd from the service of the NizArn) for not 
bringing up Lally’s own regiment in time ; hut 
Bussy pleaded want of orders. An officer, named 
Murphy*, proposed a general nesault during the 
night, in four divisions, and Orme thinks it was 
fortunate for iJie English that his advice was not 
followed. 

On the 2nd January, 1768, Lally rommenced 
firing on the fort from the batteries which he had 
erected. Tho defence was ably conducted by Mr. 
Figot, the governor, and by Col. Lawrence. Fre- 
quent sallies were m.-idc, and the tiwps at ChiagJc- 
put, which Lally had neglected to take, with the 
Sepoya of Mohammed Isoof and some of the 
Nabob’s, and of tho Tanjorine cavalry, greatly ini- 
Mded the communication of tho besiegers with 
Pondicherry. Major Callmud was at Tanjore at 

* Probably an IriBhinaTi, one of the Irish brigade. 
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thii tlmfif endeavooring to get an addition made to 
this last force ; bat the rajah thought the fortunes 
of the ^gliali on the dedine ; and os the native 
bankers seemed to be of the same opinion, Galliaud 
wee unable to procure the money requisite for tlie 
qiayment of tho troops if he should send them. His 
misuou, therefore, was of little avail ; but with 
what men he could get, and a body of Sepoys from 
Trichinopoly, he came (Feb. 7) to Mt. St. Thomas, 
and took the command of the troops there, which 
were acting against the enemy, and which Laily 
compared to flies, which as soon as they are beaten 
ofl* on one side I'etum on another. 

Laily resolved to make an effort to free himself 
from them ; and on the morning of the 9tii ho sent 
two divisions against them, commanded by a rela- 
tive and names^e of his own. The one consisted 
of 1200 Sepoys, and 600 native horse ; tho other, 
of 600 foot, and 900 horse, all Europeans. Cal- 
iiaud had 2600 Sepoys, 2200 native horse, 109 
Europeans, and ten English troopers under Cant. 
Vasserot. Ilia native cavalry, when they saw the 
en('fny,set off towards them, as Orme says, "scam- 
pering, shouting, and flourishing their sabres.*' 
But a discharge of tho carbiues of the first rank of 
tho French eavalry, which brought down four or 
five of them, made them scamper off in another 
riirection, leaving Calliaud with only the ten troopers. 
With these lie withdrew into an inclosurc ; the 
combat was continued with various success during 
the day, and in the evening the French retired 
As the ammunition of the English was nearly 
spent, Calliaud led bis men during the night to 
Cliiiigleput, leaving fires burning to deceive the 
cnerav. 

Lully bad now boon nearly two montbs before 
Madras. A breach was effected, but his officers, 
when consulted declared, that tlniugh it was prac- 
ticable, it was inaccessible, and they also stated 
tlieir bolief, tluvt with tlicir present force they 
Ciiuld not hope to take tlie fort. Laily was hated 
hy his otiicora for his prido and iiieoloncc ; ho wiis 
without money or credit ; the Sepoys wore deserting 
fast, and tho Eurnpeans tbreateniug to follow their 
example. He resolved, therefore, to raise tlic 
siege, first Imming the Black Tuwn by way of 
ruveiigc. But the appearance of Admiral Pocock, 
with reinforcements on tlio IGth, saved tlie native 
town. The enemy, after keeping u]i a hot fire 
during tho night, niai'chod next ^y for Araot, in 
such precipitation that they left behind them fihy- 
two pieces of c.annon, and 150 barrels of gu^ow- 
dcr. They also left four sick and wounded Euro- 
peans, whom Laily by letter commended to tiic 
humanity of tho British governor, and tho treat- 
ment they expcrionced was such, that proud and 
ill-conditioned as he was, ho expressed himself 
grateful for it. Thus torminated the lost siege of 
Madras. 

The English soon took the field again under 
Major Brercton, as both Lawrence sud Draper 
were ill an ill state of healtli. The French, under 
the Marquis de Soupires, did not venture to meet 
them, and they took Coiijeveram by assault. To- 
ward tlie ond of May boUi armies went into can- 
tonments. 

During these events Laily learned that Masuli- 
patam had fallen into the hands of tho English, 
and the French influence in the Circars had thus 
been destroyed. One of the rajahs of that country. 
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named AinuuderAs, benng offended with Dus^, had 
taken advantage of his departure to attack and 
capture Visagspatam. He immediataly sent to 
Madras, calling for aid, and offering to wt that 
place into the hawAg of the English. As Fort St. 
bavid had juat Ulen, and an attack on Biadras was 
expected, his proposalB were rejected. He then 
addre ssed himself to Clive, who agreed at once to 
assist him ; and a force of five hundred Europeans 
and two thousand Sepoys, with thirty pieces of 
cannon, was sent by sea to Vizagapatara, under the 
command of Li6ut.-Col. Forde, in the month of 
September. Tliey joined tlie rajah's *^.mbblc," as 
Orme irreverently styles his troops ; and after the 
ustuU disputes abmit money, marched against the 
French troops under M. Conflans, whom they met 
and totally defeated at Peddaiore. They thon 
advanced about forty miles to the attack of Raja- 
mundra, on the left bank of the God&vcri ; but the 
French abandoned it at their approach, and cross- 
ing tlio river retired to MosuHpatam. Want of 
money for some time impeded the progress of 
Ford^ and meantime the Sdbabdir bod assembled 
Ilia forces on tho Kistna, to march to its relief. 
Forde, however, advanced, and on the 6th March 
he came in sight of that town. He was erecting 
batteries, and making other preparations to attack, 
when suddenly tJie whole of his European troops 
turned out, and threatened to inarch away if he 
did not pay them the prize-money thou due to 
them, and engage to givu them the whole plunder 
of Mosulipot.’im w'hen taken. By his promises, 
however, and representations, he induced them to 
return to their duty, and the siege proceeded. On 
the 6th April tliree breaches wore rtq»ortcd to be 
pnusticablc, and ns it appeared tliat there was only 
two days* supply of ammunition for the batteries 
remaining, and intelligence had arrived that tho 
Subalidar and tho French (who liad recovered 
Rnjalimundza) wore approaching, it was resolved 
to attcmi)t to carry the place by storm. 

On tlie 10th tho firing was kept up vigorously 
ail tlirough the day, and nt ten at night the troops 
were all nndcr arms. Tlicy marched to the main 
attack in three divisions, two of Europeans, under 
Captains Fischer and Yorkc, .ind uno of Sepoys, 
under Caplaiu Mavican. Another diviBion under 
Captain Knox, and a fifth composed of the mjah’s 
UxN)p9, were to divert the attoiilum of tin* enemy 
by false attacka Captain Fischer reached the 
bi'eacli, and gained possession of a bastion ; lirrc 
lio was joined by Captain Yorke, who, however, 
was near losing bis life, in consequence of a panic- 
dread of a mine which seized his meu, so that tliey 
left him alone with two drummers. He, however, 
rallied about six-and-thirty of them, but the French 
had hod time to load a cannon with grape, and the 
disdiarge of it wounded hiinsulf and fifteen others, 
beside killing some of the remainder. M. Coii- 
fluii^ however, surrendered at discretion, end tbo 
number of tlic prisoners exceeded that of tbc cap- 
tors. Thcro WES abundance of stores, and 1^ 
pieces of cannon in the fort ; the other booty also 
was considerable. 

Salabut Jung, who was only fifteen miles distant, 
now seemed inclined to treat. Col. Foi’de, there- 
fore, went to his comp, and a treaty was concluded, 
by which ho gave Mosulipatam and some other 
districts to the English, and engaged to dismiss the 
French in his service, aud not to employ them any 
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more, or to ollow them to have any eettlenenta 
soot|i of the Kietna. The Engiiah, on their side, 
raeaged not to aid or protect his enemies. ^ These 
arucles were entirely in favour of the English, and 
would probably not have been so ea^y obtained, 
were it not that NizAin Ally, the SdbahdAr*s 
br^ar, whose enmity to Bussy was well known, 
had received a letter from Clive, inviting him to 
aid Col. Forde. and he hod now advanced to 
Hyderabad, in the hope supplanting his brother. 
The Sdb^ddr wanted Forde to give him some of 
the English troops, and on his reftissl he retained 
the French that were with liim. An accommoda- 
tion, however, was effected with NisAm Ally, who 
WHS couftrmed in the government of Berar, of 
which Bussy had caus^ him to be deprived. 
BasAlut Juug, another brother, then took the 
French troops and set off fur the south, to pro- 
mote some views of his own. The English forth- 
with snspeeted some ulterior designs, and a force, 
under Major Monson, waa sent against the fort of 
Coverpauk, and to their great suq^rise, for no one 
expected it, the fort surrendered at the first sum- 
mons. Monson then led hie troops to Areot, ex- 
pecting a similar result, but his hopes being de- 
ceived, he returned to Conjevemm. 

On the 10th September the fleets of Pocoefc and 
D*Aohd engaged, and the battle was, as usual, in- 
deeiaive, though the French fled. D’Acfad retirad 
to Pondieheray, whence be sailed for the Island^ 
in spite of the renionatruneea and oven threats of 
Lally. lie, however, waa induced to Icavo behind 
him 400 Africans, and 600 Europeans, which last 
Lnlly termed *^tlie scum of tlie sea.** On the 
night of the 29th an attack was made on tho town 
Slid fort of Wandewosh, by the British troops, 
under Major Brervton ; but it proved a total 
failure, owing in a great measure to the cowardice 
of Major K. Gordon, who was appointed to lead ono 
of the divisions, but wlio disappeared os soon as 
the signal for its ndvanco had been given. Lally, 
when iiiforniod of tins event, fired one hundred 
guns in honour of tlie great victory gained by the 
French, and sent raagiiificeiit accounts of it into 
all quarters. 

Bussy was now on Iiis march to join Basaiut 
Jung, and lie had proceeded one day's march from 
Arcot, when ho was stopped by intelligeiico of a 
mutiny among tlie troops at that place, which 
epei«dny sprei^ to his own camp. More than a 
yeai*'B p.ay was now due to the troops, and tliey 
were ill supplied with provisions. This in reality 
was owing to the extreme want of money ; but the 
men thouglit that D'AcfaA hod brought a large 
quantity of treasure, and they suspoctodr tliat 
Lally had amassed great private wealth. They 
complained loudly ; and when some of tho men of 
the regiment of Lorraine were punished for sumo 
other mences, the whole regiment turned out, and 
occupied the ground lately held by tlie English. 
They were soon joined by the other regiments in 
Wandewash ; they made a sergeant-major thoir 
general, and another sergeant major-general, and 
appointed all other officers, observing the strictest 
discipline. 

When the newrs reached Pondicheriy, Lally, the 
memben of council, and otliers, gave all the money 
and plate they possessed, and tho viscount Fumcl 
was sent to negotiate with the mutineers. Tliey 
listened calmly to his arguments and proposals, 


and, at the desire of their genersl, the sergeantf 
they agreed to rotan to tb& duty, on condition 
of an amnesty, ux months' pay in hand, and the 
remainder in a month. These terms were aeeeded 
to» and they retnmed to Wandewash. Bussy waa 
obliged to advance a month’s pay to his men, and 
to halt till he conld give them as much as tlie 
others had received. He then proceeded to join 
BssAlat Jang ; but as this person demanded a loan 
of four lacs nJpeel^ he could effect aothiog to 
tile advant^^ of the French, and he returned to 
tlie Camatie, bringing with him those FVench who 
were with Bssalut Jung. 

As we have seen, it waa the want of money that 
crippled all the operations of the French. An op- 
portunity now presented itself of obtaining s large 
sum, and Lally resolved to embrace it. The ap- 
proaching December harvest in the isle of Sering- 
nam promised to be Dnusnally abundant, and the 
government share was valued at six lacs of rupees. 
Accordingly, toward the ond of November, a force 
of 900 Europeans, 1000 SepO}‘S, and 200 native 
horse was sent thither, under the command of M. 
Crillon. No tidings of its march reached eitiier 
Madras or Triehinopoly till it had nearly arrived 
at its destination. It then entered the island, ond 
attacked tlie pagoda, which was gallantly defended 
by some Sepoys and other native troops. The 
cannon of the French, however, soon forced an en- 
trance, and then they acted with the usual French 
barbarity. They refused quarter, and when they 
turned out those who had survived the maasacre, 
they fired on some, and their cavalry pursued and 
cut down others, it is but justice to add, tiiai the 
officers did n6t sanction tliis conduct of their men. 

Tills loss was soon counterbalanced by succcsBes 
in another quarter. The English force had been 
increased by exchanges of prisoners, and still more 
by tbe arrival of Col. Coote (who had returned to 
England from Bengal) with COO men, the remainder 
of his regiment, and which raised it to its full 
strength of 1000 men. He was nominated to the 
command in Bengal, but with pcrmisslun to remain 
in Coromandel if deemed advisable. As he deter- 
mined to remain, major Calliaud wss sent witli 
200 men to Beng^, us Clive hod requested might 
be done in case of Coote's being detained. 

Cooto, who took the chief command, resolved to 
attempt the reduction of Wandewash. The troops 
rendezvoused at Conjeveram, whence, while Coote 
marched with the main tody to Arcot, Major 
Brercton, with a strong dotsebment, pushed on for 
Wandewash, and took possession of the town w'ith- 
out opposition. The fort was commanded by a 
KilUdAr, or native governor, and he Imd with him, 
beside his own troops, about seventy Europeans. 
When Coote arrived, batteries were raised and a 
brcBch effoctod. Tho fort was tiieii summoned to 
surrender ; but a defiance was returned, I'he 
firing was then continued, and, on the following 
morning, the Killidor sent to treat ; and Coote 
pledged himself that, if he would deliver up the 
French who were with him, he should be con- 
tinued in his goveimmcnt under the English. An 
answer was required by two iu tho afternoon. 
At tliat hour the answer had not arrived, and the 
lYench appeared on the walls and offered to deliver 
up the fort. Coote sent a party of Sepoys to take 
possession of the gateway ; but they were not ad- 
mitted, OB it was said tho key was in the possession 
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of the KillidAr. Coote, howerer, bad himaelf td* 
TMieed At the head of another eompAiiy,and passed 
the breach ; and thm Wandewrash vru taken, widi- 
out the loea of a single man. The Killid^ l^d 
signed the treaty before the troops entered, and in 
hll equity he had a right to the MiieOt of it ; but 
the importance of the province, his kindred to 
Cbunda S^ib, his enmity to Moliammed Aliy, and 
his long connexion with the French, ** weighed 
unjustly,^’ says Orme, ‘'more than the respect due 
to a contract of which he was fulfilling hie part’* 
He was conducted a prisoner to Madras, where he 
haughtily refused to give any account of his tr«a> 
sure, which he had sent away to a etroiig fort in 
the hills near Vellore. The nabob said that his 
capture was of more importance than that of the 
fort ; yet he offered bin his liberty for teo lacs of 
rupees. 

From Wandewaali Cooie marched to the fort of 
Carangoly, distant thirty-five miles. After effect- 
ing a breach, he allowed the garrison to march 
sway with all the honours of war, only depriving 
the Sepoys of their arms. He was now preparing 
to march against Arcot, whoi*e a small detachment, 
nnder Captain Wood, had already entered the 
town. But the return of Bussy frustrated his de- 
sign ; and being liarasiied by the French cavalry 
and Mme Marattaa who had joined them, and the 
rains coming on, he put his troops into quarters at 
Covorpauk and the adjacent villages. 

The two armies did not remain long inactive. 
Em-ly in January, 1760, they were in front of each 
otlicr, between Coverpatik and Areot. Lally, 
whose forces had been augmented by the return of 
Bussy and by the arrival of a great part of the 
dutauliTneiit at Seringham, whioh he had recalled, 
reeglved to make an attack on Conjeveram, where 
hefnocied the English had large magazines of rieo. 
By skilful manoauvring he contrived to deceive tho 
vigilaiioe of the English for three days, during 
which he was eradually getting nearer hi his ol^ 
joct ; end on the third night he marched for it 
with his troops in two divisions. In the morning 
he took poascBsion of the town without resistance ; 
but no rice was there. The English in fact had 
no luagaziiies ; the system then wss, that each day 
should provide for itself ; if food was to be had 
the meu ate it, if not they fasted. The pagtida 
tiicrc, which was held by the English, contaiued 
some miliiary stores ; but as he bad no cannon, ho 
could not atiaek it, aud he retired after plundering 
and setting fire to the town. His most valuable 
booty WHS two thimsaud bullocks. 

Cwte, w)io had expected that Wandewaah would 
be the object of Xiully’s attack, set out with his 
cavalry for Conjeveram the moment intelligence 
from thence reached him, but found Lally gone. 
That officer was now preparing for au attempt on 
Wandewosh, contrary to the advice of the experi- 
enced Bossy, who maintained that it was impos- 
sible to take it in tho face of Uio whole Britudi 
army, and advised, as they wore so much superior 
in cavalry, and h^ the aid of the Marettas, to 
keep the regular troop together, and let the latter 
lay waste the Britiah districta. But Lally was 
headstrong and aelf-Bufficieiit ; he was jealous of 
Bussy*s popularity, if not of hia talents ; and 
though he could not decently avoid asking hia 
opinion, he took good care never to follow it. 
Bussy's advice Co (he oontrary, therefore, ensured 


tho nttaek on Wandewaab, wbitfier Lalljr niarahed 
with a part of hb forcea on the 4tb, leaving Buoqy 
with (he main body at Trivatore. Coote, when 
informed of Lally's departure, took a positbn half 
way between Wandeweeb and Chiagleput. Lally 
would hardly give credit to Bussy when he sent to 
inform him of this movement ; being at lengUi 
convinced of its truth, he pennitted Bussy to not 
as he deemed best, and that officer led hb troops 
to Wandewaiih. It was Coote*s intenCtoo to wait 
tiU the enemy was ready to assault, and then to 
attack, at his option, either the trM^ thus en- 
gaged, or the ODVering force on the plain. Bussy, 
who penetrated hb aesign, advbed Lally to sns- 
pend the siege, and to kce^ hb army together till 
Coota either attaeked or retired. Thb advice was 
of course rejected, and Lally resolved to persevere 
in tho siege. 

On hia first sTrival, Lally had attacked and 
earried the town, chiefly through hia own personal 
courage, a qualify in which he certainly was not 
by any means deficient. He entrenched the open- 
ings of the etreeb toward tlie fort, and raised a 
battery ; but as ho liad to fetch his guns from 
some distance, it was not till the 20th that it began 
to play. By night it had produced some effect, 
and next morning Goote, to whom Captain Sher- 
lock, the commandant, had sent word, advanced 
with his cavalry to reconnoitre. Having received 
further information from Sherlock, he gave orders 
for tJie m.^in body to advance. TJie following day 
(22nd) his whole army havuig come up, he drew 
it out in order of battle on a plain, in view of the 
French camp ; but their trooi» remained inactive, 
and even tlio firing on the fort seemed to have 
ceased. He then directed it to move along the 
south side of the monntahi of Wandewosh, and in 
tlie direction of tho fort. Ho offered battle again, 
but to no purpose ; and having, by the fire of two 
guns driven off the French and MaretCa cavalry 
that annoyed him, he moved round the mountain 
till, OB ho had proposed, he had placed his army 
with one flank protected by the firo of the fort, 
and the otlier by some impassable ground, while 
be had tho power of attacking at hb pleasure the 
batteries or camp of the enemy. 

l^ally, awAi’e of hb error, remdved to give battle 
at once, ill the hope of retrieving it ; nnd when the 
armies were within cannon shot, he put himself at 
tlie head of hb 900 European cavalry, and making 
a largo sweep, camo down on that of the English, 
io which there were only eighty Europeans. The 
native horse at once turned and fled, but Captain 
Barker, who had tho management of two field- 
pieoSs, directed them so ably, tliat just as the 
French were coming full speed down on the 
eighty English, he gave them a point-bbnk die- 
charge, which threw them into such confusion, 
that they turned and galloped off, Lally being the 
Inst to retire. 

Lolly, on hb return, gave orders to advance. 
The regiment of Lorraine, forming tw'elve in front, : 
bore down on Coote’a own, and though received by i 
s galling fire at the distonee of fifty yards, still ^ 
rushed on till the two were mingled and contend- | 
ing with the bayonet. But here the English were 
os ever superior, and the gallant Frenchmen turned ' 
and lied to their camp. 

Meantime a shot from one of the Englisli gune 
struck a tumbril laden with powder in a dry tank, 
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to the left of Lolly's regiment, and the explosion 
Jailed or wounded about eighty of them. The rest 
fled to the camp, and M^or Brereton forthwith 
adTsnoed to oceupy the tank. Bussy, however, 
who had lallied sbme of the fugitives, led thorn 
back, and a sliarp conflict ensued; but the English 
I remained finally masters of the tuk, with the loss 
of their gallant leader. The fight was then main* 
tained between tliem and the remaiuder of Lally's 
regiment, till two field-pieces were brought to 
bear on the latter. Bossy then attempted to lead 
a charge, but hie horse being wounded, he wm 
; forced to dismount; and then he found that he had 
been followed by only twenty men. He suireiidered 
to an English party, which surrounded him; and 
such was Che reaped in which lie was held, that 
he waa admitted to parole on the field, and fur^ 
nished with a pass for Pondicheny, 

The French camp with etores, ammunition, and 
twenty-four pieces uf cannon waa taken. The loss 
of tlie English in killed and wounded was about 
200, that ^ tlie French about 000 men. The num- 
ber of Europeans ia said by Orme to have been 
1900 English, 22fi0 French, while Lally bh^s, 2500 
of the former, 1300 of tlie latter 

Coote proceed to reduce Chinglcput, Arcot, 
and other forts. The important seaport of Gurlcai 
surreDderod on the 6th April, and on the let May 
the only place remaining to the French waa Pmi- 
dicherry, and the English army was encamped 
within four miles of that town. They had been 
largely reinforced from home, and eleven ships of 
the line were now on the coast. Hope and con- 
fidence pervaded all bosoms ; while, within the 
walls of Pondiclierry, all was diatrusC, animosity, 
and bitterness. Lally charged the governor and 
council with peculation and embezzlement ; they 
retorted by chargee of cowardice, folly, and dis- 
honesty. Aid from Franco was looked for, but 
looked for in vain. 

Still Lally was able to inspire the English with 
such respect for his forces toat ^ey did not ven- 
ture to lay siege to Pondicheiry. He continued to 
supply the fort with provisions for seveml months; 
sod <m tlie night of the 4th September, he made a 
well-planned ottack on the English camp, which 
failed, chiefly in consequence of one of the divi- 
sions not coming up in time. But reinforcements 
cmitinued to come to the English onmp, and their 
fleet now countec^-ss^'enteen sliipa of the line. 

The Isst ships from England brought out com- 
missions of lieut. -colonel fur Majors Drcrctoii 
and Modbod, prior in date to that of Coote. But 
they were not to assume the command as long os 
C^ote should remain in the Carnatic. This ii^udi- 
cious arrangement waa made in ignorance of tlie 
real state of affairs ; for Coote, it was supposed, 
had proceeded to his command in Bengal. Mon- 
son, m whom we shall find litilo to esteem, instead 
of, in the spirit of the instructions, agreeing to 
continue to serve during the siege under Coote, 
offered to retire to Madras ; but Coote, to end the 
difficnlty, said that he would proceed ^ith hie re- 
giment at once to Bengal; and when Monson 

* Hill, true to bU lyitem of deprecltdng bli eountnmen, 
uya that Orme’s scoouat of the French appeua to m eon- 
Jectunl, while I.ally may perhapi he trusted fbr the account 
of hU own fbreta, an It was given In the flaee of his enemies, I 
who could contradict It If untrue. But these enemies were 1 
Prencli also, and his account la fUse on the Ihce of It. 


declared to the preaideney that, if that regiment 
went, there waa little hope of taJiing PondiehcRy, 
Cootie, nnlike Adlereroo, agreed to ^we it and g» 
to Beikgal alone. 

FoD&herry, like most towns in that p«t of 
India, had a bound-hedge composed of trm sad 
prickly plants. The use ef these hedges was, to 
Keep off a sudden attack. The present one oom- 
meneing at the liTcr opposite the fort of Arianco- 
pang, went round till it reached the seaFCoast on 
the north, enelosing an area of seven square milts, 
which would feed as much cattle as might support 
the garrison for some time. It was defended by 
four redoubts, on the four roads leading from tlie 
town. To get possession of the hedge and its re- 
doubts was of the utmost importance to the Eng- 
liali. Coote, whose plan was to commence by 
reducing the fort of Arianeupang, had prevailed 
on Admiral Stevens to lend him 400 marines for 
the purpose; but in the council he yielded hia own 
judgment to that of Monaon, and the expedition 
was Buspended, and the marines sent on board. 

Modbod, whose plan was to attack the four re- 
doubts together ns soon os he got the command, 
proceeded to put it into execution. The attack 
was in some measure successful, and might per- 
haps have been completely so, were it not that 
Major R. Gordon became again invisible at the 
critical moment. The French abandoned tliree of 
the redoubts and seveml pieces of cannon ; but the 
loss of the English was severe. Among the w'ounded 
was Monson himself, and ns Major H. Gordon, the 
next in rank, ]i>at no time in displaying his incom- 
petence by exposing the troops to a night attack, 
from which nothing but their own daring valour 
preserved them, Monson wrote immediately to 
request that Cooto, who was still at Madras, would 
come and taka tlie command. The presidency 
joined in the request, and Coote, who had no false 
notions of honour, gave a willing consent. 

The blockade was continued, and in December 
famine began to be felt in the town. On the 37th, 
Lally turned out of it the natives to the number of 
1400, and during eight days these poor ercaturos 
roamed about the enclosure, feeding on the roots 
of the grass, prevented from going out of it by the 
guards of the besiegers, fired on by cannon aiid 
musketry when they approached Uie gates of tlie 
town. At Icngtii tlie English commander allowed 
them to pass, and the expressions of gratitude 
ottered by the unhappy creatures were loud and 
fervent. 

On the Both a furious storm cainc on ; the aea 
ruslifed over the beach, sweeping away tlie English 
batteries and redoubts, carrying off tents, and 
destroying emmuuitioo. ^me ships of the block- 
ading squadron were stranded, others much in- 
jured. But the inundation was so for of service, 
that, as it covered the ground with water so that 
artillery could not be moved through it, tlio gan*i- 
Bon were unable to make a sally. Every effort 
was speediW made to repair the damage, and on 
the i2th January, 1761, the besiegers began to 
open trenches. On the evening of the 15th a flag 
of truce appeared, announcing the apiMuach of a 
deputation. The envoys came on foot, the fort 
containing neither horsea nor palankeen-bearers. 
Tboy bore a memorial from Lally full of absurd 
nsconade, and charges of breach of faith on the 
English, but oflering to surrender at discretion; 
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•nd Another from the governor Aod couDoil, eUini* 
Ing Monrity for the penone, property, and rel^on 
of the inhahitante. The teims were granted, and 
neat day (18th) the Engliali took poneasion of the 
town and citadel. The roar of 1000 pieces of can- 
*non from ehipo, walla, redoubts, and batteriofl, 
iaJated the English flag when it woe seen to ware 
over the conquered town. 

As the Frenoh had destroyed the fortcflcations 
of Fort St. David, and Lily’s instrucUona were to 
destroy all the maritime possessions of the Eng- 
lish, the Coippany had ieaued similar orders in 
retaliation. The fortifleattona, therefore, of Pon- 
dioherry were demolislied. Mr. Pigot claimed the 
conquest for the Company; but a council of the 
offioera of tlie army and navy met and refused 
compliance. He then declared that the presidency 
would not issue any money for the support of the 
king’s troopa or the French priaonera, and they 
were obliged to yiel^ though they protested against 
his authority. 

Gingee, and Thiagur, and Mahd, on the coast of 
Malabar, soon after auirendered to the forces sent 
against them, and nothing remained to the French 
iu India but (heir mere trading factories at Calicut 
and' Sunt ; and thus, in the space of less than 
twenty yean, were ended for ever their brilliant 
dreams of an empire in the East 

And surely, without national prejudice, we may 
say that it was fortunate for the people of India 
that the contest had this tei’miiiation. Of all na- 
tions of Europe the French seem Lo be tlie least 
fitted for holding dominion over Another people. 
Their national vanity and their inborn insolence 
disqualify them : they have none of the dignity of 
character requisite for such an office. In the con- 
duct of tho British in India there is doubtless 
much to condemn ; but much is to be ascribed to 
inevitable ignorance, and tliey have gone on in a 
steady course of improvement. But had the 
French obtained tho same power there, we fear 
the pages of the hietorian would present a far dif. 
ferent picture, and we might have to contemplate 
rasrio*, and Hceiies of plunder, violence, insolence, 
and cruelty, of which Eiiglislimcii are incapable ; 
ending eventually in their massacre and expulsion. 

Lally returned to France. His conduct in India 
had been intemperate and ovcrbcariug, and had 
mode him ouxiy eiiemice ; but it had been honest 
and di^terested, and he hnd shown both skill and 
courage. Tho ministry and the ConijHiny, who 
had not supported him, resolved to make liiin the 
scapegoat of their own misdeeds, and he was thrown 
into Bio Bastille, and then, os if that was too 
honourable for him, into a common prison. Frivo. 
luua charges were made against him, and the Par- 
liament of Paris condctniied him to death. When 
the sentence was read to him in his dungeon, he 
was 80 filled with surprise and indignation, that he 
snatched up a pair of compasses he had been using, 
and attempted to plunge them into his heart ; but 
bis band was held. That very day ho was led 
through Paris in a duiig-cort, to tho Grevo, willi a 
gag in his mouth, to prevent his addressing the 
people ; and his head was stricken off. Voltaire 
exposed this ** murder committed with the sword 
of justice,” as Orme terms it ; and his sou Lally 
Tufendal became an iustrument in tlie hand of 
Providence for destroying the effete and t}Tiinnom 
monarchy which had perpetnted 4^t dark deed. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Affair! of Bengsl^Inrailon of Bohtr by the Bhob-Zada— 

Conflict with the Dutch — Return oi Clive to ^glanfl. 

Having thus brought the affoin of the Camatie 
down to the period of the overthrow of the French 
power in inmia, we now return to those of Ben^. 

A revolution in the Elost is usnally attended by 
minor commotions within the state, made by those 
who hope to gain or who fear to lose wealth or 
power. Jaffier Klikn was a weak man, and too 
much attached to his own family, and bia son 
Meerum was known to be cruel and uuscropulons. 
Moreover it had been a part of tlie policy of the 
prudent Aliverdi to employ Hindoos in places of 
trust and profit, and the Moslems coveted their 
places and their wealth. The consequence was, 
that very soon Roy Dullilb, Abdul Sing, rajah of j 
Ihxmcah, Rajah Rim, manager of Midnapore, | 
and Rajah Rim Namun, governor of Patna, were | 
driven into rebellion, and Shujah-ud-dowlah, of • 
Oude, who now hud Law and his French with him, I 
menaced Bahor. Clive, therefore, fonnd it neces- 
sary to accompany the Nabob to Patna, with the 
greater part of hia forces, though he thereby left 
Calcutta exposed, if tlie fVenim, as was feared, 
could have aent a force against it. By the in- 
fluence which his mental energy gave him over the 
vacillaling Nabob, nnd by the confidence reposed 
in his honour by Ram Narrain, he effected an ae- 
eommodation, and the latter was left iu possession 
of his government, from which Meet Jaffier bad 
proposed to remove him in favour of his brother, 
whom Ciive designates as ‘^a greater fool than 
himself.” CUve also, while at Patna, obtained for 
the Company a monopoly of the saltpetre of that 
province. It was an ^vantage, no doubt, for 
them ; but it was also one for the Nabob, who re- 
cctvrd as much os ever, and more reguler payment. 
But his officers were displeased, as they lost their 
usual bribes and presents from the eontraeters. 
Clive was accompanied to MoorahedabAd by Roy 
Ddllhb, whom he had pledged himself to protect, 
and he then I'etumed to Calcutta. 

Soon after his return, a vessel arrived from 
England, bringing out the arrangements made by 
the Directors after they heard of the misfortunes 
i» Bengal. The first, made in August, 1757, ap- 
pointed a committee of five, in whim Ciive was to 
pi'eside ; the second, made in November, dismissed 
Mr. Drake, whose incompetence was undisputed, 
and aj>]>ointed a council of ten, the four senior 
members of which were to preside alteniately for 
three months each. In this no mention whatever 
WAS made of Clive ; but this w'bs little regarded ; 
and the members of the Council were unanimous 
in their request to him to take tho office of presi- 
dent, as he aloue w'oa adequate to the conducting 
of affiiirs at Uiat critical period. Irritated by the 
supposed insult of the Directors, he at first ra- 
fuBcd ; but ho finally yielded to his zeal for the 
public service and the united MdicitatiouB of all 
ranks and parties in Bengal. The truth, however, 
is, HQ slight was intended. It w'os supposed he 
returned to Madras ; and as soon as intelli- 
gence arrived nf tile battle of Plossy, and of his 
remaining in Bengal, the Directors appointed him ! 
tv the office of jircbidruU | 
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It waa soon after this that Clive sent the expedi- 
tion under CoU Forde to Uie Deckao, mtiah against 
the will of many mcrobcrs of tlie council) who 
thoDght only of Dengai, while he thought of the 
Brit^ interests in India. 

Meantime intrigue was at work, as usual, at 
Moonbedabftd, and Roy DALldb was deprived of 
his employment, and disgraced. A chief agent in 
this business was Nuiidcomar, another Hindoo, 
and goTernor of Hooghly, who envied his wealth 
and nis success. His attachment to the Engtisb 
was also a high crime in tlie eyes of the Nabob 
and bis son. Jiiet at tins time Clive had invited 
the Nabob to Calcutta. He accepted the invita- 
tion, and he had no sooner set out, thun Meeinim, 
as no doubt had been arranged, was going to at- 
tack Roy Dfillub*s bouse, when Mr. Scrafton, the 
retudont, marched a company of men to protect 
him, and sent word to Mr. Watte, who woe with 
the Nabob. This prince of Cimme denied all ktum*- 
ledge of the trausaetion, and consented to Itoy 
DulKib's accompanying tliem to Calcutta. Some 
time after the miniatcr’e family were allowed to 
join him tiiere, and his property was aaved from 
the meditated plunder. An att<*mpt was then 
made to deprive him of the English protection, by 
means of a forged letter, on which was founded a 
charge of plots against the Naboli*8 Hfc. But this 
ai'titice could not elude Clivoe sagacity. 

Early in the year 1759 tlie Shah Zada, heir- 
Apparent, eldest son of the emperor of Delhi, 
weaiy of the state of thraldom in which tlio im- 
perial family was held by the Vizier Gh&ri ud-din, 
and instigated bv tbo Sfibahddr of Oudo, fled friun 
the copital, ana coliecliiig a force of about 9000 
men, rcB<ilved to attempt to make himself master 
of Uahar. R&m Narrain was reported to have in- 
vited bun, and the Scits to have supplied him with 
money ; it was also asserted that lie had been 
joined hy M. Law. On the other hand, the con- 
duct of his soil gave Uie Nabob great anxiety even 
for Ilia life, and his troops were in a state of 
inutiuy, and refused Co march unless their arrears 
Wore paid. His only dependence was on Clive, to 
whom both himself imd Mr. Hastings, the resi- 
dent, wrote frequent and pressing letters. 

Clive at once iissured the Nabob of support, and 
at the same time, through Mr. Amyatt, the agent 
at Patna, bade BAm Narrain to rely on his pro- 
tection against the Nabob. He pat himself at the 
head of a force of about 4A0 Europeans and 2500 
Sepoys, and set out for Vatna, The news of bis 
approach gave courage to the governor, who had 
been wavering ; he repelled the attacks of the 
enemy, and e«(»a after the Shdh Zada broke up 
bis camp, and made a precipitate retreat. Re- 
pelled from Oude, to whose ruler he was 110 longer 
of use, -and proclaimed a rebel by hie father, lie 
sought the British protection ; bu^ connected as 
Clive was with Meer Jaflier, he fouud himself 
obliged to refuse it; he sent him, however, s present 
of money equal to about 10091. to aid him in effect- 1 
ing his escape. 

This expedition of the Sh&h Zada wns of service 
to both Mcer Jafflcr and to Clive. For the em- 
peror (or rather Ghdzi-ud-din), when he heard of 
it, appciinted his second son Iwbahdir of Bengal, 
&o., with Meer Jaffier as Ills Naib or deputy, and 
sent orders to the latter and to Clive, who, through 
his interest had been made an Omiuli of tlie em- | 


ire, to make that prince a prisoner. Hence Uiey 

oih, while pursuing their own interests, were 
I acting the part of dutiful subjects to the crown, 
j To ^ve the great advantage was, that Meer 
' Jaffier took this occasion of presenting him a 
jsgheer fttr the support of liis new digniiy. It wad 
the quit rent of the territory granted to the Com- 
pany, and was estimated at nearly thirty lacs of 
rupees a year *. 

There xvas peace at this time between England 
and Holland, but we are nut to suppose that mutual 
biArilitieB in the Elast were thereby precluded. 
Tiiough the Butch, who had also Buffeted from the 
rapacity of Shujuh-ud-duwlah, rejoiced at his fall, 
and congratulated tlie English on their effecting it, 
they refused to recognise Meer Jaffier, and on his 
, passing their factory of Chinsura cm his way to 
I Calcutta, they did not pay him the compliment of 
a salute. The offended Nabob stopped their trade, 
aud they tlien, in their usual manner, made a most 
submissive apology. Mutual jcalouny of the Eng- 
lish soon drew them more closely together. The 
Nabob was annoyed at the state of tutelage in 
which he was lirld; tlie Dutch were jealous of the 
English monopoly of saltpetre (though they got it 
cheaper than ever), and annoyed at their veosels 
being obliged to take English pilots, a necessary 
precaution against the French. It was said that 
they then concerted between them that the Dutch 
should bring a large force Irom Batavia to couuter- 
balniice that of the English, and support the Na- 
bob. But then came the JiivasioA of Ihe Shlh- 
Zada, which united the Nabob more closely than 
ever with Clive ; and when intelligence came that 
the Dutch were fitliug out a large expedition at 
Batavia, he issued hpurvantiah to the governor of 
Cliinsura, prohibiting their adiuission there. Soon 
after a Dutch ship arrived full of troops. The 
Nabob sent anotlier purtcaHMhf aud the Dutch re- 
plied, that she came by stress of weather, and 
W'ould depart forthwith. They endeavnuriHl, how- 
ever, to land the troops, b«it were prevented by 
the vigilance of the English, who scarchud the 
boats, aud scut back the solilicrs they found in 
them. 

Early in October, while the Nabob was cii a 
vwit at Calcutta, news came that six or seven 
more Dutch ships ** crammed with soldiers," had 
entered the river. The Nabob, conscious that it 
was his encouragement had brought them, said, he 
would go to liis town of HemghJy for a few days, 
and make them be sent away. Instead, however, 
of stopping them, he went to a place between it 
and Ciiinsuni, where lie received the Dutch most 
graciously, and sent to tell the English that he had 
granted them some slight indulgence in their trade, 
and that they would send away their ships and 
troops as soon as the season would permit. But 
that tliis wss all deurptiuu was mAJiifest, for the 
season was then as favourable os could be desired, 
aud soon after news arrived that the ships were 
moving up the river, and that the Dutch were 
enlisting troops of all kinds, which could not be 
d«me without the conuWance, at least, of the 
Nabob. 

^ Clive, when crested an Omrah, hid, through Jugget 
OeU, asked fox a Jsgheer to support hli new dignity, hut It 
does not appear that he specified any amount, and he got no 
answer at the time. The preoent one was given him by tha 
advice of Jugget Salt. 
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It is to be tecolleoted, that mt this time a part of 
the troops were with Col. Forde in tlie Deckani 
another part at Patuai and that those from home 
destined for Bengal had been stopped at lifadras, 
^so that the garrison of Fort William was very 
*weak ; and, moreover, there were only three ships 
of war in the river. To suffer the Dutch, how- 
ever, to pass, might endanger the veiy existenoe of 
the English in Bengal ; and it, moreover, woe be- 
lieved to be tlie politics of the Nabob*e durbar, to 
let tlie rivals weaken each other, and then ti^ to 
reduce both, or, at worst, to side with the stronger. 
On the oilier side there was tbo hatard of beuig 
overcome, and the donbt, if tliey would be jnatiHed 
in eoDimencing hostilities against an ally of Eng- 
land, in case tlie Dutch should attempt to paM the 
batteries. But while feeble-minded men vere 
hesitating, and eveu representing to Clive Ins per- 
sonal risk, in order Co dissuade him, he replied, 
that “ a public man may orcasionally be called on 
to act with a Iialter round liis neck/* and resolved 
at nil hazards to maintain the interest and lionour 
of liis country, and resist the Dutch if they offered 
to advance 

From the embarrassment about being the ag- 
gressors, tile Dutch soon relieved them by seizine 
vessels, guns, an<l stores, making prisoners, anu 
pulling down the English flag. It was concluded 
from this, that they had been advised of a war 
I between tlio two nslinjis in Europe, or that tliey 
counted on the NaboVs aiil or neutrality. As their 
pluna were not known, the greater part of the 
tiNiops were stationed at the batteries named Char- 
iiock’a and 'J’aiiiia's, under Capt. Knox, while Col. 
Fordo, who liad returned from the Deckaii on ac- 
count of his health, marched with unotlicr party in 
the direction of ChinsuTU, to intercept the Dutch 
troops if tlicy should dehark below the batteries, 
and march for that place by land. The three aliipe 
were directed to come above the batteries, where 
ffrc'boats were placed, and other preparations 
made. 

On the Slat November tbo Dutch ships came to 
anchor, a little below the batteries, and on the 23rd 
they landed on tlie ojiposite shore 700 European^ 
and about BOO Buggosca, t.e. Malays. On the same 
day orders were sent to Conimr»dore Wilson, to de- 
mand restitution of the nlii|m, men, and property, or 
Bglit, sink, burn, Aiid destroy” the Dutch ships 
on their refusal. Next day (24th) the demand was 
mode, and refused, and the eoninnidoro then obeyed 
his further instructions. Unequal aa were the 
forces, in two hours six of the Dutch ships struck ; 
the aevciith ran down the river, but sho was met 
and captured. 

On the same day Col. Forde was attacked in the 
ruins of ChandemAgure, by the garrison of Chin- 
sura ; but be routed and pursued them to the bar- 
riero of tliat town, which (being now joined by 
Capt. Knox from the batteries) he was preparing 
to invest, when lie heard of the approach of the 
troops from the ships. Though his whole force did 
not amount to 400 Europeana, and 800 Sepoj's, he 
advanced to meet them. The action was **eliort, 
bl(M)dy, and decisive for it lasted only half an 
hour, and tho Dutcli had 12(1 Europeans, and 200 
Malays killed , 150 wounded, and 350 Eurojieans, 

7 When Clive formed thii resolution, altnoet the whole of 
hli property was in the hands of the DiiUh, tlirough whom 
he was rcmUtliig it lo Europe. 


with fourteen ofiicen, and 200 Malays, made pri- 
stmen. Forde then r^orned, and sat down before 
Chinsum. But the Dutch sued for favour ; they 
disavowed the conduct of their fleet, ocknowl^ging 
themselves the ^gressors, and agreed to pay costs 
and damages. Their ships were then restored. 

But the troubles of the Dutch were not yet 
ended. In a few days Meerum, at the bead of a 
body of horse, approached Cliinsura, making de- 
mands. They wrote, supplicating the good <%ees 
of Clive. By his means a treaty was effected, 
limiting the number of troops thev were lo kee^ to 
125 Europeans ; and the young Nabob then with- 
drew and left them in quiet, 

Clive now put into execution his plan of return- 
ing to England, for which he sailed on the 25lh 
February', ]70D| Ihe richest man that ever left the 
shores of India for Europe. His departure was 
deeply regretted by the Nabob, who saw in him 
his only support ; and many of the Company’s 
servants augured ill, and but too truly, for the 
country from his absence. 


CHAPTER X. 

Bcfcftt of the Emperor — Death of Meerum-— DethroneoiFiit ^ 
of Meer Jaffier - Seizure of R&in Narrain— The Private i 
Trade— (Quarrel u|i]i Meer Coasim-^Affalrs at Patna— 
Reetontion of Mccr Jafficr— Battle of Geriah— Maseoere 
ofKnKlish Prieoneri— Battle at Patna^Muiiny of Bepoye 
—Battle at Buxar— i^eath of Meer JaAer— Hit Successor 
— Prosenis reeeivi d, 

Bt the rotation system which had been established 
' the office of governor now came to Mr. HolwplJ, , 
I tho fifth on the list, those above him having died 
! or returoed to Europe. Ctd, Forde also returned, i 
; and the chief military command lay with Cul. ' 
' Calltaud. 

I On the IBih January this officer had marched 
for Patna, avcompajiied by a large native force, 

I under Mcvnim. For tho late Shah-Zada, who was 
now emperor, his father having been murdered^, 
was Again ^forc that city. Col. Calliaud had 
written to Rain Narrain, to avoid an engagement ; 
but ho gave no heed to the advice, fought, and was 
defeated. On the 22nd February, Calliaud fought 
a battle, in which the emperor was totally routed ; 
and the victory would have been atiU more com- 
plete, if Moerum had not refused to give any 
cavalry for pursuit. The emperor marched for 
Bengal, followed by Calliaud, who came nearly up 
with him two or three times, and but for the re- 
fusal of the Nabob to give any cavalry, would pro- 
liably have defeated him again. He thus was able 
to make his way back to Patna, on which, aided 
by Law and Lis French, he made two assaults. 
He was preparing to make a third, when the arrival 
of a detachment under Capt. Knox forced him to 
retire. Knox was then sent against the Foujdar 
of Pumoah, who was in arms for the purpose of 
joining the emperor. He gave him a defeat, and. 
Calliaud and Meerum, who had now arrived at 
Patna, went in pursuit of him. But here again 
Meerum impeded success, by refusing to give ca- 
valry. Ilia career, however, was near its elose, 

* See above, p. 47. 
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On the night of the 2nd Jaly there was a fearful 
stonn, in which tlie lightning struck the tent of 
MeeruTn, and all within it perished. As in the 
East the troops always disperse on death of Uie 
geneialj it was resolved to keep that of Meemm a 
secret ; it was tlierefore given out that he was un- 
well, and during a march of seven days to Patna 
the army never suspected the truth. When it was 
made known, the troops became claraoroas far 
their arrears of pay ; they reviled the Nabob in 
the most opprobrious terms, and even menaced 
him with death. Thev were only appeaaed by the 
efforts of his son-in-law, Mccr Cossim, who ad- 
vanced three laca of rupees, and becamo security 
for the remainder. 

Violent and uiipriiioipled as Meerum waa, and 
though the Nabob lived in constant apprehensinn 
of meeting death at his hands, liis removal now led 
to the overthrow of bis fatlier's power. Meer 
Coasim, an able, ambitious, and unaerupulous man, 
had, when he advanced the money, insisted on 
being put into Meerum's place ; and though the 
Nabob had two other sons and Meemm left one, ho 
was obliged to consent. This, however, did not 
content Meer Cowtini ; he was in correspondence 
with hfr. Holwell, who hated Meer Jaffier, and tlte 
dethronement of that prince was meditated. 

Meantime Mr. Holwell whs superseded by Mr. 
Vanaittart, from Madras, who, on Clive’s strong 
recommendation, had been appointed liis successor 
in Bengal. Mr. Vanaittart was a man of many 
ood qualities, and by no means devoid of talent ; 
ut he wanted that which is of vital importance to 
a man placed as he was-^hc wanted Hrmneas of 
purpose and energy of character, and he therefore 
soon ceased to be master at his (»wii council-board. 
The expenses of tho Company at this time ia Ben- 
gal wore very great, and their resources were be- 
coming every day more limited ; the unthrifty 
Nabob was ^ course in aiTcar, and Mr. Holwell 
therefore found little diihcuUy in persuading Uic 
governor to adopt hie views, and to enter into the 
plan for the dethroncRient of that prince. 

As Mr. Holwell had laid the plan, the task ot 
cvmducting it was committed hi him. Meer Cos- 
siin obtained permission to come to Calcutta, where 
he conferred with Mr. Holwell, who agreed to 
every thing he proposed, except the assafiflination 
of the Nabob. At this the foimer expressed his 
fears that tho latter was out so much his friend as 
he had snppased. As, however, he could not go on 
without the English, he consented to waive that 
point ; and it was arranged that tlie title of Nabob 
should be left to Meer Jaffier, while all the execu- 
tive power, along with the office of Downn, or 
treasurer, should be transferred to Meer Cossiui. 
The Company, to defray their expenses, were t<» 
have the dis^icts of Burdwar, Midnnporo, and 
Chittagong. Those terms were approved of by the i 
Select Committee, and a treaty to thia effect was 
signed by them aud Meer Coasim. 

All that now remained was, to inform Meer 
Jaffier that he had ceased to I'oign. Mr. Holwell 
was expected to undertake tliis task also ; but he 
declined, for various rensons, and quittud tlic Com- 
pany’s service. Mr. VansitCart then resolved to 
undertake tho office himself, and, on the 14th Octo- I 
her, he arrived at Moorshedabad. Next day he 
was visited by the Nabob. He dwelt on the evils I 
I of tlie goveiiiment, and Meer Jaffier expi*eased his 


willingneaa to be guided by his advice for its im- 
provemeDt. Otlier visits and notes meoeeded, in 
which the Nabob was urged to choose from among 
^ his children** some capable person to mansge the 
affairs ot the state. Bjr dint of importonny he 
was drawn to confesa hia own ineapaeity and the 
superior fitness of Meer Coasim ; but as he did 
not Bccm inclined to act as was wished, it was re- 
solved to recur to force. The prepanti<me having 
been made with due secrecy, Cob Calliand joined 
hie troops with Meer Cossim, and entered the outer 
court of the palace, where he drew up hia men, 
and Bent in to Meer Jaffier a letter from the go- 
vernor, complaining of bis silence during the day, 
denouncing his evil counsellora, and informing him 
that he had sent Col. Calliaud with a military force 
** to wait oil him'* and expel his evil advisers, and 
lie was exhorted to look on the governor as his 
best friend, and to remain satined/' But bis 
satisfaction was evinced by a transport of rage, in 
which lie vowed ho would resist to the last. Cal- 
liaud remained quiet, to give him time to reflect; and 
it ended in his subtnisaion, stipulating only for liis 
life, honour, and a suitable maiiilenancu. Mr. 
Vansittart now appeared, and assured him that not 
only bis peieon, but his govcrninent was safe, if he 
pleased ; but when ho found that he was only to 
have the title, he declined the empty honour, and 
having obtained perniisaion to settle at Calcutta, 
he set ont for it that very evening. Meer Cosaim 
was forthwith sentefl on the and Engliah 

and natives joined in offering him their congratu- 
lations. 

Thus, in violation of the treaty existing with 
him, and with a sacriflee of British honour, was 
Meer Jaffier dethroned. Various frivolous reasons^ 
such OB his countenancing the Dutch, hia being in 
coiTesi>oiidence with the emperor, and sneli like, 
were assigned, to justify the deed ; but the real 
reason was — money. The Company got five lacs ; 
but on the night the treaty was signed, Meer Cue- 
rim had presented to Mr. Vanaittart a paper, which 
proved to be a note for the payment of twenty lacs 
to the members of the Select Committee. One can 
hardly bo much astray in supposing that this also 
bad been arranged between him and Mr. Holwell, 
who, however, with tho others, rejected it, and 
bade tlic president inform him that he mistook 
their motives. Still he pressed it on them, and at 
Iciigtfi, OB he seeiiied diatressed at their not allow- 
ing him to give proofs of his gratitude, the kind- 
hearted president told him that, when affairs were 
settled and the country flourishing, they would 
accept such marks of his favour as he might be 
pleased to bestow. It is needless to add that, in 
due time, the money was offered and accepted*. 
Ab U wub only the members of the Select Com- 
mittee that were thus considered, tho othiT mcm- 
bera of council were highly offended, and, in a 
letter to the Dirretors, they did not hesitate to 
hint that this was the real cause of the revolution. 
Tiicy also took great credit to tlieniselves for 
having bad the fortitude to resist the repeated 

* la the dlviuon of the epoil Mr. Vaoeittart had five lact 
of nipeei (58,3Sai.); Mr. Holwell, 2,70,000 (90,687<,); Ur. 
Bomner, 2,40,000(2S,000:.) ; Ur. M'Gulre, 2,55,000(20,370/.); 
Ur. Bmytb, the Secretary, 1,34,000 (15,3541.) ; Major Yorke, 
wbo commanded the detechment attending en NeerCoeeJm. 
a like aum (15,954/ ) ; and flnsDy, Col. Calliaud, two lace 
(93,P2ff/.); Inal), 17,93,000 riipece (200,209/.;. 
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j offers of Meer Cosrini. As we shall see, however^ 

I they were io reality little more virtuoue than those 
to whom they were in opposition. 

' To raise the neoessa^ funds for the payments 
I he had to make, the new Nabob began to squeeze 
'*the relations and friends of his predeoessors, going 
I back as far as the time of Aliverdi Kh4n. The 
I emperor being still in tiie vicinity of Patnsi the 
I diseontented sought refoge with him ; and in order 
to get him out of the way, Major Camac, who 
commanded there, gave him battie and defeated 
him (Jan. Ift, 1781). M. Law and his French 
were made prisoners ; negotiations were then 
opened, Major Garnao viuied the emperor in his 
camp, and was accompanied by him back to Patna, 
whither also came Meer Cossim, who, on engaging 
to pay an annual tribute of twenty-four lacs oi 
rupees, was acknowledged Sijbahd&r of Bengal, 
BahAr, and Orissa. 

Meer Cossim shared his prodceessor's feelings 
toward RAm Narrain, who was supposed to bo 
▼ 01 ^ wealthy. He called on him now to settle his 
accounts ; bat the Hindoo alleged that he owed 
nothing, the defence and other expenses of the 
province having consumed nil its revenues. Mr. 
VansiCtart supported the Nabob, Mojor Camac 
upheld R&m Narrain ; by which conduct, as he no 
doubt violated the principlea of military subordi- 
niition, he was removed, and Col. Coute, who was 
now in Bengal, was sent to command at Patna. 
But Coote also refused to be instrumental in Uie 
destruction of a man for whose safety the British 
faith had been ph'dged ; and he too was recalled, 
and the eominaud at Patna civen to Capt. Car- 
stairs, with directions to obey the chief of the fac- 
tory. The result wsa, tliat UAm Narrain was 
seized and given up to the Nabob ; and Mr. Van- 
siitort was thus the instrument of placing another 
stain on the purity of the British faith and honour. 

Mr. Vansittan’s power, liowever, soon passed 
out of his hands. Before Clive left India, a very 
energetic letter, signed by himself and by Messrs. 
Hidwell, Sumner, Plcydell, and M*Guire, the other 
members of the Secret Committee, and which tolJ 
the directors some unpalatable truths, had been 
sent to the India House. It excited great wrath 
and indignation, and orders were sent out to 
Calcutta to dismiss those four civilums. Mr. 
Holwell liad already resigned, and the dismissal 
of the remaining three left Mr. Ynnsittart in 
a minority in the council, so that the powers of 
government poased into the hands of his opponents, 
headed by Mr. Aiiiyatt and Mr. Jolinstime. One 
of their first acts was to appoint Mr. Ellis, a 
violent, intemperate man, resident at Patna, where 
he soon contrived to irritate the mind of the Na- 
bob by various petty vexatious acts. In order to 
, soothe him, the governor proposed sending Mr. 
Uastings to him on a special miasiun. The council 
consented, but iiiaisitMi on adding a clause in his 
instructions, directing him to apply to tlie Nabob 
for payment, for the nse of the Company, of the 
twenty lacs of rupees he had offered the members 
of the Secret C<immittee. This Mr. V^anaittait very 
properly resisted ^ and in reply to Mr. Amyntt, he 
observed, that that gentleman had never thought 
^ of handing over to the Company his share of the 
money received from Heer Jaffier. Out Mr. 

! Amyatt mnintaitied that there was an essential 
, differcDco between what waa received **iD common 


with the whole board, oa well as with the army 
and navy,*’ and what ** was intended for five gmi- 
tlemen o^y.” The motion, whioh was purely &o- 
tiouB, was carried of oourae, bat Aey got nothing, 
perhaps expected nothing, by it; fcff the Nabob, m 
a very spirited reply, ntterly denied their claim, as 
ho had neither borrowed from tliem, nor engaged 
to pay them any thing. " 1 owe nobody a aingle 
rupee, nur will I pay your demand^’ is the con- 
eliuioD of the reply he delivered to Mr. Hastings. 

In fact, they had completely mistaken their man, 
when tiioy substituted Meer Cossim for Meer 
Jaffier on the mwisiMi. TJie latter was weak, and 
could be bullied or cajoled; the former had both 
energy and capacity. He had reduced his snbjecCs 
to obedience, and he had, by bis financial skill and 
attention to the collection of his revenues, been 
able to discharge the whole of his obligations to 
the Company and its servants. We have already 
mentioned toe subject of the governor’s duatuda or 
certificates, and their power of exempting the 
Company's goods from duties. By tliese goods 
were meant those brought from England, and 
those purchased in India for expijrtation, and 
none others. This waa a fair regulation, mere!}' 
exempting foreign traders from the onerous and 
capricious tolls and duties levied on the internal 
trade of the eountr)* at the numerous tkokaya or 
toIl-hoiiRCS by which lliey passed. As the servants 
of the Company were allowed to engage in private 
tmde, various attempts were made, as we have 
seen, to have this trade also covered by the Com- 
pa»}’’8 duBtuek, but in vain as long as there was 
vigour in the native governments. As soon, how- 
ever, as, by the dcihrunement of Shujah-ud-dowlah, 
tiie power and influence of the English became 
paramount in Bengal, the Company’s servants pre- 
pared to take advantage of the altered eircum- 
stancpa. While Clive remained in India, their 
cupidity was held in check, but as soon as he was 
gone, they rushed with avidity into the intania] 
trade ; salt, betel, tobacco, evev^' thing, in sliort, 
lircanie n'l)ject8 of their traffic ; the Company's 
flag was held to cover every thing ; the ^omadah, 
or native agents of the Company’s servants, acted 
with the greatest insolence and oppression ; the 
Nabob’s otfleers in general feared to perform their 
duty, and his revenue, deprived of one of its prin- 
cipal sources, began rapidly to decline. Wealthy 
natives paid even the young writers largely for the 
nse of their name, and thus mere boys were en- 
abltnl to live at the rate of 1500f. or 20002. a year. 
Many natives even had the audacity to assume the 
habit of English Sepoys or gomastahs, or to raise 
the English ffag, and thus pluuder and insult the 
people with impunity. 

Meer Cossim made repeated complaints on this 
subject to Mr. Yansittart, who, on his side, was 
anxious to remedy tlie disorder; and when we re- 
collect the hori'or^f bribes, and the high spirit of 
disinterestedness lately exhibited by Mr. John- 
stone and ilio rest of tbc majority, we might natu- 
rally suppose him to have had their most strenuous 
support. But not eo, liis only 8upp<irter was Mr. 
Hastings; for these gentlemen were all deeply 
engaged in the private trade themselves, and they 
affected to regard any attempt to interfere with it 
as the very heiglit of tyranny and injuatico. The 
weak Yansittart himself seemed even to think lliat 
their enjoyment of it for five or six years, had 
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given them a Idnd ci preeoriptive right to it la 
one intervieir with the Na^b, however) he made 
a tolerably fair arrangement; which was, that the 
Company’s servants might engage in the internal 
trade on paying a duty of nine per cent once for 
all oil the first moving of the goc^ This arrange- 
ment was not to be published until after the go- 
venior’s rettmi to Calcutta ; but the Nabob) in 
his eagemeiB to derive advantage fram it, sent 
copies of it in all quarter^ ordering his officers to 
aot on it, and Uiey began to do so forthwith in a 
most offensive manner. The council met to take 
the matter into consideration. There were twelve 
members present ; ineluding two military men, 
whose ri^t to vote on any bat a professiona} 
question was dubious, and all, except the governor 
and Haatinga, declared that the Company and its 
servants had a right to carry on the inland trade 
duty free. Some, indeed, were inclined to allow a 
trifling duty to be levied on certain articles ; hut 
it was finally determined that nntliiug should pay 
duty but salt, and that only two and a half per 
cent. The Nabob complained in various letters to 
the governor, who could give no redress; collisions 
took place between his troops end the Sepoys 
protecting the English private tndes; and finally, 
seeing Ilia revenue in a fair way of disappearing, 
he issued orders for the cessation of all transit 
duties in his dominions. 

On the receipt of this intelligence the council 
were stricken with dismay ; they saw all their fair 
visions of enormous wealth rudely diasipau d at one 
stroke. For, we may observe, the levying <»f 
duties, from which they were exempt, on the native 
trodors, gavo them a virtual monopoly of tlie whole 
trade of the country ; while now, when all were 
put on an e<^uality, the advantago w<iiild naturally 
be on the aide of the natives. Their impudence 
now passed all limits. Thoy maintained, that the 
conduct of the Nabob was prejudicial to the trade 
of the Company, and involved a violation of its 
recognized rights ; and they resolved to insist ou 
his laying on the duties again, their own trade, 
however, excepted. A deputaUon, compoacd of 
Mpssrs. Amyatt and Hay, was sent to make this 
demand (April 4). They met with no succees, and 
the oouiieil, determined not to give up their profits, 
met, and resolved on a recourae to arma (14th). 
The Nabob, though weakened by n clieck lie had 
lately received, in an attempt on Nepaul, resolved 
not to foil without a struggle, aud he applied to the 
emperor and the Vizir of Oude fur aid. 

On the 25th May, acme boats, laden with arms 
for Patna, arrived at Mongheer. The Nabub, 
judging that they were to be employed against l?ira, 
ordered the boats to be detained. The deputies 
applied for their release, which was refused, unless 
the British force was withdnwn from Patna, or 
Mr. Amyatt, Mr. M’Guire, or Mr. Hastiiiga, was 
sent tbitber instead of Mr. Ellis. They then de- 
manded their dismissal, and Mr. Amyatt was 
allowed to deport, but Mr. Hay was detained, as 
security for the safety of the Nabob’s agents at 
Calcutta. Meantime, Mr. Ellia, who had been long 
urgent for discretionary powers, at length extorted 
them, and he immediately began to prepare for an 
attack on the fort at Patna. As soon as he heard 
of the departure of Mr. Amyatt, he aurpriaed and 
took the town. TJie governor^ after a brief Rsist- 
ance, fled toward Mongheer, and only the fort and 


a strong palace held not. The troops were then 
allowed to dispene, and thev were burily engaged 
in plundering the boueee, when the governor, who 
had met a detachment ooming from Mongheer, 
suddenly returned and fell on them. After a slight 
conflict, they spiked their esnnon, and retired to 
the factory. It was aurrounded, and in the night, 
yielding to their fears, they got into their boati^ 
and made up the river toward Oude ; but being 
attacked on their way, thev surrendered, aud were 
ctmdueied to Mongheer, whither also were brought 
the residents of the factory at Cossimbazar, which 
was attacked and plundered. The Nabob, in the 
first bunt of his indignation, had sent or^rs to 
stop Mr. Amyatt, but as he fired from his boats 
when bailed for that purpose, the boats wore 
boarded, and himself and several of those with him 
were slain. 

As soon as it became manifest that there must 
be hostilities with Moor Cossim (possibly even 
sooner), Mr. Johnstone and his friends had re- 
solved to restore Meer Jaffier, and on the 7th July 
a proclamation to that effect was issued. He agreed 
to confirm the grouts of Moer Cossim to the Com- 
pany, and to pay them thirty lacs for their losses 
and expenses ; he waa also to make good the 
losses of private persons ; the former duties were 
to l>e levied on the trade of the natives, while that 
of the Ekiglish was to be free, with the exception 
of the 2^ per cent, on salt. He. was further to 
support a force of 12,000 horse, and 12,000 foot ; 
receive a resident at his court, and make the coin- 
' Age of Calcutta be current in his dorainions, with- i 
out t. e. allowance. I 

Meantime tlie British ^ops, under Major Wil- 
liams, of the king’s service, bad taken the field, 
aud were advancing against Moorshedab&d. On 
the 19th they defeated the troops of Meer Cossim, 
and on the 24th thoy stormed the lines at Mootvgil, 
snd took Muorshedahid ; and on the 2nd August 
they encuiintercd tlio army of the Nsbnh, on the 
' plain of Gcriah, near Sootee. These tnni\m were 
, of a su])erioT description to any native troops that 
I the English had yet encuuutered, for a jiart of 
them were armed and disciplined in the European 
I manner, and commanded by a Swiss named Suniroo, 
who had been a serjeant in the Frcmch service. 
The battle was obstinate, and lasted for four hours. 
At one time the enemy broke a part of tlie British 
line, and took two pieces of cannon ; but victory 
finally remained with the Europeans. The enemy 
fled to the fort of Outanulla, siluatod between hills 
and a river, and defended Ly an intrenchnicJit on 
which were 100 pieces of cannon. The English 
approached, and while a feigned attack was made 
by the bank of the river, the real one was made at 
the foot of the hills, and after au obstinate coutest, 
they made fheinselvea masters of the fort and all 
it cuDtoiued. The forces of Meer Cossim in this 
place were said to be 60,000 men, while that of 
^ English, EuropeaiM aud Sepoys, did not ex- 
ceed ZWO meu. 

The army now advanced to Mongheer, which 
Moor Cossim had made his capital, and strongly 
fortified. At their approach fie fled to Patna, 
having previously put to death several persous of 
eminence, among whom was R&m Narrain. On 
his way he murdered the two Seits, the banken, 
whom he had forced to accompany him, lest they 
bhouid aid the English, and left theii' bodies ex- 
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posed to birds sod beasts of preyi under the guard the guns were fired. The offloers of the Sepoys 
of some Sepojre. At Patne, when he hefl^ of the then informed the major that their men would not 
surrender of Mragheer, he put into execution a allow any more to enfier. He immediately ordered 
mesAure he had long tlireatened — the massacre of the four guns to be loaded with grape, and the 
his English piieonen. This office was committed Europeans to be drawn up with the guns in in- 
*to Snmroo, who evinced no repugnance. The vie- tervals between them. The Sepoys were tlien 
tims were fallen on, even their kiiivoa and forks commanded to ground their arms on pain of being 
having been previously removed, that they might fired on if they dieobeyed. Sixteen more of the 
have no means of resiatBiice. Some were ehot, mutineen were then blown away, and the remun- 
others cut to pieces with swords ; they defended ing four were sent to suffer at another canton- 
themselves as well as they conld by throwing ment 

bottles and stones. Among them were Mr. Ellis The spirit of mutiny being now at an end, 
and Mr. Hay ; the total number murdered there Munro prepared to take the field. Toward the 
and eleewhere is said to have been two hundred, middle of September the army was in motion ; the 
The only person spared was Mr. Fullarton, a enemy attempted to defend tlie passage of the Sdn, 
surgeon. but were repulsed, and on the 22nd October the 

At the approach of the English, Meer Cossim army reached Buxar, where the troops of the 
fled from Patna, and on 6th November that place viair were encamped. Munro proposed making 
was taken by storm. They pursued him to the an attack on them before dnybreak next morning; 
banks of the Caramnassa, wliieh ho crossed, and but the report of his spies leading him to sospeot 
took I'efuge in Oude. He then repaired to the that, as he wished, the enemy meditated being the 
emperor and vizir who were at Allxhabid. He assailauts, he resolved to await them. At eight 
was received wirh great respect, and the latter o'clock they were annonnoed to be in motion; the 
promised to enter Bahar in Iiis support. Major troops were drawn out to receive them ; at nine 
Camac, wliu commanded the aiiiiy, was there- \ the action commenced, and at twelve the enemy 
fore directed to march to the Canmnassa to op- i gave way. They retreated, however, leisurely, 
pose him, but unfortonately his troops were in I and by breaking up a bridge of boats, and tlins 
a state of mutiny in consequence of being dia- ! losing 2000 of his men, the vizir saved the re- 
appointed of the rewards they had expected. The 1 maiuder of his army. His foroe was estimated at 
mutinous spirit was in some degree appeased ; but ' from 40,000 to G0,000 men. Munro had 85? 

Camac, not thinking it advis^le to advance, en- ^ Europeans, 5207 Sepoys, ]9I8 native cavalry. Of 

camped under the walls of Patna, where, on the ! the enemy 2000 lay dci^ on the field, the British 
morning of the 13th May, he was attacked by the ; had 847 killed and wounded. The effect of this 
united forces of the vizir and Meer Cossim. The ■ important battle, which broke the power of the 
English Sepoys fought nobly, and at sunset the vizir of Oude, wab to render the British panunonnt 
enemy was completely repulsed. Proposals for an ' north of the Vindhya mimntains. 
accommodation were then made ; but as the Bri- ' Tho day after the battle, the emperor wrote to 
tish authorities insisted on the surrender of Meer j Major Munro congratulating him on his victory, 
Cossim, Sumroo, and the English deserters, and the | and seeking his protection against the vizir, who, 
vizir required tliat of Bahar, nnUiing could he he said, had treated him as a prisoner. When the 

effected, and in Juue tlie enemy retired into ; British set out for Beodres, be inarched in the 

Oude. I same direction, and every night pitched his tents 

As tho troops behaved so well at Patna, (he ' near their comp. In an interview with Munro, he 
council thought the mutinous spirit had disap- ! offered the dominions of Shujah-ud-dowlah, or any 
pcarod ; but Camac knew better, and he act^ thing else thoy miglit require for prorection, which 
with caution. The coniiuond was then transferred . finally was accorded by tlie authorities at Cal- 
tu Major Hector Muiii’o, a king's officer who , cutta, and the descendant of Timur and B&bor 
had just arrived with troops from Bombay. On thus sank into tlie condition of a dependant on the 
coming to Putiis, he found the Sepoys deserting, , foreign traders who had humbly crouched before 
and even (lireateiiing to seize their officers and the throne of his ancestors. 

deliver them up to tho enemy, if they did not get The vizir, meantime, to console himself for his 
on iiicrcoae of pay, and ii donation jirumised them - Josses and defeat, plundered his friend Meer Cos- 
by Meor Jaffier. One battalion actually w'eiit off • rim of his remaining wealth, in the most shameless 
with their arms to join the enemy. Munro sent ' manner. Still he would not surrender him to the 
lOU Europeans, and a battalion of Sepoys who i British ; and he offered, if they would recode from 
could be reliud on, in punuit of them, and they ! that point, twenty-five lacs of rupees to the Com^ 
came on thorn when they were asleep in the night, > {lany, ss many to the army, and eight to Munro 
made them prisonera, and brought them bock. | himself. When these terms were refused, he pro- 
Tho major stood ready to receive them with the posed to withdraw his protection from Meer Cos- 
troops under arms, lie oi'dercd their officers to sim, but to let him escape. As to Sumroo, he 
select fifty of the worst of them, and from these a indicated a very simple course; which was to invite 
further selection was maile of twenty-four, who I him to an entertuiument, at which two or three 
were tried on the spot by a court-martial of native ! English officers, who knew his person, should be 
officers, found guilty of mutiny and desertion, and | present, and to put him to deatli befnro tliem. But 
seiitoneed to death. Munro then ordered them to \ even this waa rejected. The British army then 
be bound to tlie guns and blown away. When tho i advanced toward AUabubad, and on their way laid 
first four men were called for, four grenadiers riege to the fort of Chunarghur. As Shujah-ud- 
stepped forth and claimed it as “ a right which dowlah was eudeavouriiig to get into the rear of the 
belonged to men who had always been first in the army, and to seize the emperor, Munro converted 
post of danger.'* Their desire was granted, and < the riege into a bloclmde, and led the rest of the 
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$rmy towird Bendres. The two umies toy for 
Bome time iuetive, in presence of each otiier, and 
soon after Muoro resigned the command, and 
quitted India. 

Meer Jaffler did not long enjoy his reeorered 
dignity. He died in the beginning of the vear 
1766, his natural infirmities being augiDentea by 
the uneasiness, caused ^ the incessant de- 

mands made on him by the AOgUeh for money. 
Among these, what he most eomidatned of, and 
what was urged most pertinaciously, was the oom- 
pensation for private losses. At the time of making 
the treaty he was assured, that this, at the utmost, 
would not exceed ten toes of rupees, but it wss 
gradually increased, and eventually brought up to 
fifty-three ; and of this groat snm, the one-half was 
extoz^d him, though his parents to the 
Company were not competed ; ana tliey hod to 
borrow from their own servants money, at eight 
per cent, for their necessary expenses. 

A new Nabob was now to be appointed, and the 
choice lay between Jaffier^s second son, Nujum-ud- 
(lowlah, and the son of Meenim, a boy only six years 
old. The council decided in favour of the former; 
for though a long minority might seem to be more 
fur the ^vantage of the Company, it might render 
tlieir power more eonspicuous tliaii they desired 
it should be for some time. Mill hints, that the 
circufustanee of the former being of age, and tints 
able to make presents, which a minor could not do, 
may possibly liave liflA its weight. In the treaty 
made with the new Nabob, the Company took into 
their own hands the military defence of the coun- 
try ; and with respect to tlie civil government, the 
Nabob bound himself to appoint, with their advice, 
a Naib Subab, or deputy, who should manage it, 
and not be removed without their consent. The 
choice of this person also presented a difficulty. 
Nundoomar, a Hindoo, whom we have seen in the 
service of Suraj-ud-dowtoh, a man of the roost 
faithless and unpriucipled character, and in secret 
the bitter foe of the English, had ingratiated him- 
self so much with Mecr Jaffier, during liia tote long 
residence at Calcutta, that on his restoration he 
asked permission to employ him as his minister. 
'to this Vonsittart was opposed, which was a suffi- 
cient reason with the majority to grunt it. Now, 
however, as Mr. Vaiisittart was no longer there to 
be opposed, and Nundcoroar had acted in his usual 
manner, they refused to consent to his anpoiut- 
ment, and proposed Mohammed Reza Kli4n, a 
Mussulman, of respectable cliaracter ; and in spite 
of the artifices of Nundcomar, he became the Naib 
Subah. 

The Court of Directors had, twice durin;* the 
post year, written out, condemning tlic private 
trad^ and giving orders for its cessation. Tliey 
had p^if ularW reprobated the article in the treaty 
with Meer Jamer, taking off all duties from it, ex- 
cept the small one on salt. Yet, in the face of 
that prohibition, the council now had the hardihood 
to insert that very article in the ti*eaty made with 
Nfijum-ud-dowlan, Further, the Company hod de- 
vised covenants, to be signed by all the civil and 
military servants, binding them not to receive any 
present beyond one thousand rupees, without the 
consent of the Court of Directors ; and tliese cove- 
nants had reached C.-ilcutta before the death of 
Meer Jaffier ; and when wc recollect the principles 
laid down by Mr. Johnstone, respecting the pre- 


sents reoeived from M ee r Cossim, we might sorely 
expect to find all hands clean on the p r esent oooa* 
slon. But not so ; the oovenaota were prmiounoed 
to be abeurd and unreasonable, and presents to the 
amount of about eleven lace of rupeea were re- 
ceived from the Nabob betide presents from 
Rea KhAn and Jugget Seit, the banker *• 
Meentime, the aeeounts which had reached Eng- 
tond of the masaaoe at Patna, and the war wiu 
the vtotr, had filled the pruprieton with such 
alarm, that they deemed Clive the only man able 
to retrieve the Conipany*s affairs in Bengal, and he 
was accordingly appointed governor of tiiat preti- 
dency. We must therefore cast a glance at what 
had been taking place at home of tote years. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Clive in England— Hit Ileturn to Bengal— Traatlei with the 

TiKtr and Emperor— Clive’e Plan of Reform— Balt*Bo- 

eietv — Hutinp of English Oflleere— Buppneecd by Clive 

—His Return to England— Death and Character. 

WuKN Clivo returned to England, in 17^0) his 
in«>mo arising from his jagheer and his money 
wim upwards of 40,000f. a year. He met with a 
most flattering reception from the young king, the 
ministry, and the Court of Directors. He was 
created an Irish peer, and had a promise of the 
order of the Bath. He also became a member of 
the House of C<»mmons, and, to increase his in- 
fluence there, purchased seats for several of his 
friends. But he hod his enemies, especially Mr. 
Lawrence SuHvan, at that time chairman of tlie 
Court of Directors ; and he bad not been long in 
England, when he received an intimation from that 
gentleman that the Directors had some thoughts of 
questioning liis right to his jagheer. The breach 
^tween them wiui widened by the circumstance 
of their being of upposito sides in politics. As one 
great mind attracts another, Clive admired and 
supported Pitt ; he was also the intimate friend 
of Mr. Ge(»rge Grenville. SuHvan was of the party 
of Lord Bute, tlie actual minister. This iiublomaii 
had made overtures to Clive to join him, but they 
were rejected. It was then resolved, ns he could 
not be gained, to weakun him as much oh possible, 
by attacking his wealth and his character. 

Olive seems to have considered tliat it was ne- 
cessary for him to become a director in order to 
secure himself. At that time the whole of the 
diructors were annually cloctod, and the qualifica- 
tion of a voter was the liolding of 60(V. stock. 
This no doubt was presumed to be bond fide pro- 
perty ; but as the law was not strict it was easy to 

* Mr. Bpeneer, who had lately come from Bombay, snd 
lUceeeded Mr. 'Vanittttit, hsd two Iocs of rupcei (tS,339t ); 
Mr. Johnstone, 3,37,000 (27,6502.); Mr. Benlor, 1,72,300 
(20,1252.); Mr. Middleton, 1,22,500 (H,20W); Mr. Leyces- 
ter, 1,12,500 rupees (13,125/.) These four formed the depu- 
tation Ibr arranging the treaty with the Nabob. Mesirs. 
Pieydcll, Burden, and Gray, members of council, had each 
one Ito (11,606/.); snd Mr. Gideon Johnstone, the brother 
of the deputy, and who was not oven in (be Compaorie eer- 
Tice, bad 50,000 (5833/.). 

’ The cousin, and successor of those murdered by Hear 
Coselm. 
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elnde tnd the praetiee np of what waa 
called tpfitHng eotA, that is, giving fietitious qualifi- 
eatioDB, as in the analogous caao of inemben of 
parliament. On tliia ooeaaton Give split 200y000^. ; 
be was, however, defeated, and the viotorioiia party 
*now resolved to make him feel tlielr vengeance. 

Orders were immediately sent out to Bengal not 
to pay an^ longer to tlie agents of Lord Clive the 
rent of his jsgheer. No public reason waa as- 
signed ; but Mr. Sulivan, in a private letter to 
Mr. Vansittart, stated that it was " becanse all 
oordiality between the Court of Directors and 
Lord Clivo was at an end.'' As his only remedy, 
Clive filed a bill in chancery ; the most eminent 
legal opinions were talcen on both ndee, and Ml 
were in favour of Clivo, whose right to tlie jagheer, 
they truly stated, was precisely the same as tliat 
of tho Company to the lands from which it issued. 
Nothing could ho more flimsy or futile than, tho 
reasons oasicned by the Directors ; still they went 
on, and would have gone on harsssing him, out of 
pure spite, had not the intelligence from India 
arrived which determined Uio proprietors to ob- 
tain, if pOHsible, Clive's services once more in that 
country. At the ensuing election for the Court of 
Direcion, Mr. Sulivitn and his party were de- 
feated, and Mr. lloas, whom Lord Clive supporied, 
became chairman. An arrangement, which Clive 
himself proposed, waa made respecting liia jag- 
I heer, namely, that he should enjoy it for ten yearn, 

I if he lived so long, and if the lands whence it ia- 
I sued remained au lung in the possession of the 
Company. He was appointed Governor and Com- 
oiaiider-in-chicf of ficnnl, for which ho soon after 
sot sail, and lie rcacheu Calcutta on the 3rd May, 
1765. He was accompanied by Mr. Snmiicr and 
Mr. Sykes, who, with Mr. VercUt and Geo. Car- 
nac, wore to form a Select Cuiumittce, armed with j 
extraordinary powera fur the coriwction of ahuses. j 

Oil the B<!C<ind day after their arrival the Com- ! 
mittee entered on their duties. Mr. Leycester and 
Mr. Johnstuno attempted to dispute their power ; 
but Clive silenced them by declaring tliat they 
should not enter into any discussion on the subject, 
but might racord their dissent if they pleased. 
They then submitted. Soon after, the subject of 
the covenants was brought forward, which the 
Committee insisted should be executed without 
delay. This also was done, but with much ill-will 
and discontent. On the complaint of the Nabob 
that Moliamined Kcaa Khun had impoverished bis 
treasury by the large amount of pi’cscnts given to 
the Company's ecrvanls, an inquiry waa instituted 
into thesc^ presents. Mr. Johnstone defended him- ^ 
self and colleagues by alleging the example of Clive 
bimsolf ; but lie did nut state that, at that time, 
the Company had given no opinion on the subject, 
whereas he and his comjianions had acted in direct 
disobediciioo tf> tlie will of tlieir masters. Molioni- 
med Resa KhAn waa acquitted of the charges made 
a^inst him \ but Roy DAltdb and Jugget Scit were 
joined in office with him. 

On the 3rd May, the very day of Clive’s landing, | 
Gon. Camac defeated at Corah the vizir of Oude, 
who had been joined by a body of Marattss and 
other native troops. After this defeat the vizir 
resolved to throw himself on tho generosity of the 
English ; and on the lOtli he entered their camp, 
where ho was received with the greatest respect ; 
but the coDclusion of the treaty was deferred till 


the arrival of Clive. It was deemed the more pru- 
dent course to restore him the whole of his do- 
minions, with the exception of Corah and Allah- 
I abdd, which were reserved for the emperor. He 
agreed to pay fifty lacs of rupees for the expensee 
m the war, and engaged never to barbour or em- 
ploy Meer Cuatiini or Sumroo. He also engaged 
not to molest Rajah Bulwunt Sing^ who held under 
him tho semindaries of BenAiws and GhAzipAr,and 
who had jmned the Eaelish. At his earnest desire 
an article of free tra& and factories in his do- 
minions was omitted in the treaty. 

The emperor was next to be dealt with. By the 
arrangement made with him in the time of Meer 
Jaffier, be woe to be pMd twenty-six lacs of rupees 
a year out of the revenues of the three provinces, 
mid have jagheers to tlie annoal amount of five 
lacs and a half. These jagheers he was now told 
he must resign, as also his claim to an arrear of 
thirty-two lacs then due to him. To his remon- 
slrnuccs Clive replied that, in consequence of the 
war, which had been in a great measure ou his 
account, not a rupee euuld paid ; and he was 
obliged to submit. He was then asked to grant 
tlie Company the dewinee of the three provinces, 
for which they agreed to^yield him twenty-six 
lacs a year, and to this he gave a ready consent, as 
he liad already offered it ; the Mudmut was at the 
same time assured to the Nabob. The ftnndh to 
this important grant bean date 12th August, 1765. 
It had been previously an'anged with the Nabob 
that be should be content witli fifty lacs a year for 
the Buppoit of himself and family, the Company 
having to bear all Iho expenses of govemmeut*. 

CHvc now was able to devote himself to tho ar- 
duous task of effoctiiig reformations and retrench- 
ments in the service. And here tlie difficulty was 
of no little magnitude. As the salaries which the 
Company gave their servants were notoriously in- 
adequate to tlieir support*, they were allowed, by 
way of compensation, to receive presents, after the 
usage of the country, and to engage in private 
trade. As long as the Company was a mei‘e trad- 
ing socif'ty, the evils which thence resulted were 
comparatively of litilo importance ; but now thqt 
it had become a sovereign power, whose authority 
w'as wielded by its servants, those evils assumed a 
magnitude which could not have been dreamed of 
previously. It was easy then for tlie Company to 
impose covenants and prohibit private trade ; but 
to prevent Uie evilu in tliia woy w'as impoesible. 

Clive saw Uie difficulty. He saw, too, that the 
only remedy was to give the servants of the Com- 
pany such incomes as would enable them to live as 
tliei/ rank required, and offer them a fair prospect 
of retiring with an independence. But he knew 
the Company and their frugal mercantile habits 
too well to hope that they would ever give their 
cimsent to large sums being taken for this purpose 
out of their resources ; and if they were to give it, 
he hod little donbt but that the cupidity of mi- 

* Ite WM quite delighted st this errangenent. The 
only reflection he made on leaving me," uqti CUve, “ waa, 
* Thank God I 1 shall now have ae many dancing-glila as 1 
ploaoe.’" Life of Clive, ill. Its. 

* That of s member of council waa only 2502. a year, of t 
fartoir 140/., and of a Filter, ns lately increased, ISO/.; while 
the rent of even an Indifferent house was SOO/., and, aa 
Clive stteited, a couiicillor could not live uoder SQOOi. 
a year. 
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Disten would be excited, and tliey would be eager 
to grasp at this mode of proriding for the younger 
sons of the nubility and their other supportera, and 
thus put the affairs of India into the hands of tho 
ignorant and the inenpahle. 

The plan which he devised was as follows. At 
all times (and even down to the present day) the 
maiiufactui'e and sale of salt in India lias been a 
monopoly; it is such even in France. This mono- 
poly was usually granted to some favourite of the 
prince, who sold tlie salt at his own price to the 
native traders. Clive then proposed that it should 
be held by a joint-stock society composed of ^e 
goveroor, the members of council, and the prin* 
cipai civil and military servants of the Company. 
These shares were to be fifty-six in number* of 
which the governor was to hold five, the second in 
council and the general three each, ten members 
of council and two colonels two eacli, one chaplain, 
fourteen senior merchants, and three lieut.-coloneb 
each two-thirds of a share ; the remaining nine 
shares were to bo divided among a certain number 
of factors, majon, surgeons, aud olhera (twenty- 
seven in ail) ill the proportion of a third of a share 
to each. A committee of four was to manage the 
affairs of the society. A tax of thirty-hve per 
cent, on the sales woe to be paid to the Company, 
and the selling prices at tbe different depdts was 
fixed at from twelve to fifteen per ccut. less than 
the average rates of the twenty preceding years. 
The whole capital of the assuciaiiun was lliirty-two 
lacs of sicca rupees, each member fumisluiig capi- 
ta/ according to his share. 

A reform was also to be effected in the army; 
and here Clive experienced his greatest difficulty, 
for military men have a known horror of retrench- 
ment. After tho battlo of Flossy, Aleer Jaffier 
had granted double batta or camp-allowance to the 
English forces which he was to pay. ('live warned 
them at the time that it could he only tenipomry, 
and the Company would never couthiuo it. His 
prediction was verified; for ns soon ns the Na)M>b 
assigned the Company certain districts fi»r the ex- 
penses of the army, orders wet's sent out t<i abolish 
tjie double batta. These orders were often re- 
pouted, but always neglected, and when Clive was 
coming out, the subject was strongly urged upon 
him by the Directors. 

According to a plan proposed by Clive, the 
Company’s troops hod been regimented and formed 
into three brigiideB. Of these the first under Lieut.- 
colonel Sir Robert Fletidier was in garrison at 
Monglieer, the second under Col. H. Sniitli was at 
Allahabid to protect the emperor from the Ma- 
nttas; the third was at Bankipore under Col* Sir 
Robert Barker. An oixler was issued that, from 
the Int January, 1769, double batta to the Knro- 
pean offteers should cease, except to those of the 
second brigade, while it should be actually in the 
field; half batta was to be allowed to thone at 
Patna and Moiigheer when nol on service, but 
none to those at Calcutta. The reduction took 
place accoi’dingly ; but tho officers at Monghecr 
held secret meetings, at wliich a general resigna- 
tioii of clieir eormni-sions was agreed on ; their 
plans were communicated to the other brigades, 
aud about 200 commissions of captains and subal- 
terns were readv to be placed in the hands of the 
commanding officer on the 1st June, though they 
were to offer to serve as volunteers till the Ifitli, 
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tA give time for an answer to oome from Calcutta. 
They bound themselves by oath to secrecy, and to 
preserve, at the hazard of their lives, any one of 
them who should be sentenced to death by a court 
martial; each was bound by a penalty of 600f. not^ 
to accept of his eommission again unless double 
batta was restored. SubscriptioDs, to which many 
civilians contributed, were made for thnse who 
might be cashiered. Their hopes were now greatly 
raised by tidings of the aiiproach of 60,600 or 
more Marattas to Corah. ^1, Smith was in eon- 
seqnenee ordered to encamp at Serajapfir with the 
whole of the second brigade, except the European 
regiment which remained at AlialiabAd on account 
of the heat. 

In the month of March, Clive and Gen. Camac 
pn^eeded to Moonbedabdd to regulate various 
impoi'tant matters. Clive thcra received a letter 
from Mr. Vei'clst and the council, cootaining a 
remonstrance from the officers of the third brigade 
on the subject of the batta. On the 26ili April he 
had a letter from Sir R. Fleteher, infonniug him 
tlmt the officera of hu brigade intended Bending 
him their commisifions at the end of the month. 
He also enclosed a letter from Sir R. Barker, inti- 
mating that there was something of the same kind 
meditated in tbe third brigade also. A quaiTel 
among the officers, it appears, had brought the 
whole to light, and it was in consequence of this 
that they hud now fixed the let May, instead of 
1st June, for their rosignaiion. 

In his reply to Col. Fletcher, Clive declared that 
any officer who offered to rc'sign should l>e dis- 
missed the service, and never be restored. The 
knowledge which he soon obtained of the combina- 
tion being general, did nut alter his resolniion, 
though he feared, lest the troops might support 
their officers. He directed the council to write to 
Madras for all the officers and cadeta that could be 
spared, and to apply to the free merchants to come 
forward, and act as officers. At his desire, also, 
the council resolved, that all commiMiioiis tendered 
should be accepted, aud those who Icndcrc'd them 
)»c sent to Giluutta. 

Early in May, Clive and Carnac set out for 
Moiigheer, and finding, by a letter which he re- 
ceived from Sir R. Fletelier on the way, that (ho 
mutineers were writing to Madras, to prevent the 
officers there from coming to Bengal, Clive wrote 
to CalculUi, to direct all private loiters for that 
presidency to be stopped, and to Sir R. FIctcluT, 
to secure the assistance of iho Hcrgeanta and of ihe 
native officers. He had already sent forward such 
faithful officers as he could collect, and these, on 
coining to Monglieer, reproached the others with 
their ingratitude to a moij who had latcOy given so 
large a sum to form a fund for their invalids and 
widows. They said that SirR. Fletcher had never 
told them of this, and accused him of being the 
originator of tbe whole plan. On the 13tU, tlie 
European soldiers got under aims, to support tlioir 
officirs ; but the appearance of Capt. Smith, with 
the Sepoy battalion, reduced tbcin to order. When 
Sir R. Fletcher addressed them and disUibuted 
money, they told him they had understood Uiat he 
was to head them ; but as that was not tho case, 
they would return to their duty. On the 16lh 
Clive arrived, and Sir R. Fletcher then owned 
that he had known of the plot since January, und 
that bo had affected to approve of it, that uotliiiig 
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might be done withont hie knowledge. Clive tiude 
no remark. He addresBed the troopsi mentioning 
hie own donation, and he ordered double pay to the 
native troops for May and June. 

Ill the camp at SerajopAr, though a battle was 
"expected every day, all the officers hut two ten« 
dered tlieir resignation ; some immediately, others 
after the let June. The former Col. Smith ordered 
to proceed at once to Calcutta. At Aliahab&d tlie 
officers of the European regiment declared that 
they would set out for Calcutta on tho 20th May. 
As Major Smith, who commanded there, found that 
their men would support them, he sent for an old 
battalion of Se|)oy8 which liad long been under his . 
command ; and these men, having aceoinplialicd 
the march of 104 miles from SerajepAr in fifty-f«>ur 
hours, arrivod just as the officers were departing. 
Major Smith then made them submit and apologise, 
and he sent only six of them to Calcutta, whither 
Col. Smitii also sent one-half of his officers. 

Owiug to the tirmnesa of Lord Clive, of Col. Smith, 
and otlicTB, and to the staunch fidelity of the Se- 
poj-Sjthe mutiny was now at an end. The principal 
lo^ora being under arrest and ordered to prepare 
for trial, consternation and repentance became 
general. Some had been inveigled, some fright- 
ened, into the plot. Pardon was therefore extended 
to many ; but they were obliged to sign a contract 
to serve three years, end not to retire without 
I having given a year's notice. Six officers were 
tried and found guilty of mutiny ; hut owing to a 
defect in the Mutiny Act, not uitc was sentenced 
to death. Sir R. Fletcher w ho was the real author 
of tho mutiny, was tried by court-martial, tm the 
prosecution of Capt. Ooddord and some other offi- 
cers, found guilty, and cashiered. Tlie only civi- 
lians to whom tlio charge of aiding the officers 
could bo brought home, though there was no doubt 
of the guilt of many of high standing, were Mr. 
Hi^ginson, sub-secretary to tho Council, and Mr. 
Gniidal, of the secretary's office. These gentlemen 
were dismissed. 

We have just seen Clive’s genoroaity to tho 
nrmy mnitioncd. Tiie following was the occasion. 
Meer Jaffier, who was always attached to Clive, 
nnd who could not but reflect on how differently ke 
had acted toward him, when dying, left hint a 
legacy of flve lacs of rupees. Tlic iiiouey was in 
the hands of the present Nabob’s mother, and 
some took on tiicm to assert that it was a bril>c, 
not a legacy. But of this thci*e was no proof, and 
the probability is all on the other side. At all 
events Clive, who had givuu a solemn pledge that 
he would not iu any way benefit himself by his 
government of India, derliiied receiving it. When, 
however, the double hstta was to be taken fiMm the 
officers, it occurred to him tliat, by taking this 
money, he might he able to form a fund for the 
advantage of themselves and their widows, he de- 
termined to accept it. The Company sanctioued 
the project ; Nuium-ud-Dowlah's successor, at 
Clive s desire, added three lacs more ; and thus 
was formed tho iiialitution at Poplar, for the sup- 

* >1^ meet this person again at Madras, aelflah and 

disobedient as ever. A Mr. John Petrie, one of ihe ring- 
leaders, whom Cliva sent home with a rope shout his iieok, 
returned to Bengal some time after high In the civil ser- 
vice. through the Influence of his friends, the Johnsiones, 
probably to spite CUve. 


I port of invalided offleen and soldiers of the Com- 
' psuy’s service, which still exists. 

While Clive was engaged in quelling (he mutiny, 
the young Nabob died of a inalignant fever. His 
death, os is always the case, was ascribed to poison, 
and the guilt, without even the shadow of a proof, 
was laid on the English. He was succeeded by his 
brother, Syuf-ud-Dowlali, a youtii of sixteen yean 
of.ge. 

The profits of the salt monopoly having proved 
much greater than had been expected, tlie Com- 
j^y’s duty was raised to fifty per cent., which it 
was calculated would yield IflO^OOOf. a year. Clive, 
having observed the ill effects of employing, as 
had been done, Euroi>ean agents for the sale, it 
was now determined that it should be sold at Cal- 
cutta, or where it was made, to the native dealers, 
and to them only, excluding Europeans altogetlier. 
Clive, when this had been arranged, made a pro- 
posal for excluding every future governor from 
engaging in any way iu trade, by giving him a per 
eeittagc t>f 1 i on the revenues, and making him 
bind himself by oatii in a penalty of \&0fi00t, not 
to derive any advantage from his office, beyond 
this and his usual aaiury and perquisites. 

But now letters came from the Directon^ order- 
ing the Society to be suppressed, and the trade to 
be tlirvan open and left entirely to the natives, but 
without any plan for compensating their servants. 
For the fact was, that the piv>prietor8 at homo were 
s> clamorous for an increase of dividend, that the 
Directors feared to make any diciinution of tlieir 
revenue. Clive, however, took upon him to act 
for wlxat he deemed (he real interests of the Com- 
pany. He confirmed the grant to tlie Society for 
one year, after which it was to cease \ thus giving 
the Diroclors time to devise some other plan fur 
remunerating their servants. 

It was tile earnest request of the Directors to 
(^ive,that he would remain another year in India; 
but this the state of his health prohibited, and ho 
quitted its allures fur ever iu tlie end of January, 
1767. He was once more received in England 
with every mark of renpect ; and, by a vote of the 
Court of Proinictora, his jagheer was continued to 
him or his heirs fur another term of ten yeard 
after the present term should have expired. But 
a storm uas to succeed. Mr. Sulivon ivas now 
chairman ; Mr. Johnstone and the other Indian 
depredators w’ere in England, and they stuck to 
Clive like bloodhounds, Vhimting for vengeance. 
He hud repeatedly, in Parliament, to explain and 
defend his various acts in India ; and at length, in 
May, 1773 , Col. Burgoyne, as chairman of a com- 
iniitw on Indian sffaii's, moved a resolution in the 
House, that Lord Clivo had received, at the time 
of the deposition of Suraj-ud-Dowlali, various sums, 
amounting to 234,000/., and that ** in so doing he 
abused the power with which he was entrusted, to 
the evil example of the servants of the public, and 
to the dishonour and dctriiiieiit of the state." The 
motion that he had received those sums was car- 
ried ; hut for the latter part w'ss substituted una- 
nimously, ** that he did at the same time render 
great and Diericorintis services to his country. ** 

Though thus honourably acquitted, the fact of 
having been accused preyed on his proud spirit. 
He was constitutionally melancholy ; his liver had 
become diaessed in Iudi&,nnd he was afflicted wiiti 
gail-stones, his aufferiiigs from which wore so in- 
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tenee ibtt he bad for muy yeers been obliged to 
iiATe eonsUnt reconne to opinm for relief. Toward 
^ nd of NoTember, 177^9 he had a very aevere 
{ hehed raeoune to large doses of laudanum) 
mid hi a paroxysui of pain he terminated his 
exiatanee, on the 89nd of that mosith, having just 
completed the fOTty-ninth year of his ago. 

The of Clive must ever stand pmmlacot in 
British histovyi as that of the founder of aii em- 
pire the most extraordinary that has ever a^teared. 
As a military man, Okough he had not the oppor- 
tunity of fighting groat battles like Gooto) his repu- 
tation stands high) for all the military virtues were 
united in him ; he was, as his friend Lawrence de- 
elai^) a bora soldier. As a statesman) we think 
be has been undecrated ; liis vlskm, it is said) was 
clear, but not extensive. It seems to ns that it 
was nearly as extensive) as it was possible for that 
of a practacal miui to be at that time. It certainly 
did not penetrate vacancy, like that of Dupleix, 
and aim at the impossible ; bnt his opinions on 
most questions of Indian policy wero sound and 
judicious. In private life Clive was amiable, and 
stnmgly atiaclied to his family and friends. That 
he was covetons of wealth is not to be denied ; but, 
like another cminoot person, if ^^unsatisfied in get- 
ting, in bestowing he was most princely^.’* He was 
untainted by tlie mean avarice that degraded Marl- 
borough : if he loved wealth, it was not fur itself, 
but for the dignity, power, aud influence it be- 
stowed. His example, no doubt, was injurious 
and produced many mean imiUiton ; but there was 
this essential diffcrcocc, that CUvo thought of the 
Company and his counti^ first, and of himself last, 
and gave way, without a pang, where tlieir in- 
terests were at variance ; while the gentlemen at 
Calcutta and Madras seemed only concerned for 
their own gains, and heedless of all other interests. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Aftin la the Csmstio— Rajah of Tonjore— Mohanmed 
Iiioof^Mound of the Caveri— The Norlliern Circus — 
Hyder Aliy^Hia Early History— War with llyder— Bat- 
tle at Triflomalee— Siege of Aniboor— lIl-iucceM of the 
English— CoQclusion of Feace— Afbin of Bengal. 

Wi now return to the coast of Coromandel, wher^ 
after the capture of Fondlchcrxy', the Eoglisb 
power had become supreme. 

As the expenses of the war had been consider- 
able, and it had ostenuvely been carried ou for die 
advantage of Mohammed Ally, lio was called on to 
repay them. Before the surrender of PuDdiclierry, 
he had made an offer to pay at the rate of twenty- 
eight lacs of rupees a year ; and, in case of that 
puce being taken, if the Company would give him 
the aid of their forces, to make the renters and 
others pay up, he would discharge the whole in 
one year. Mr. Pigot wrote to him, agreeing to 

* Even before he got the Jagheer he guvo SQ,00(ft., m sixth 
of hit property, to his family and ftleadi. A portion of U 
wu devoted to the purchase of an annuity of SOOf. a y«u 
for Ills did commanderi Gen. Lawrence, and otfered In so 
linndaoffle a manner, that be could receive it without a 
blush. 
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these terms, and yet ahortly after a demand was 
made on tlie Nabob for fifty lacs of rnpees ; and u 
no iudnlgenee would be pven, he was forced to 
borrow money at a most nsurioni rate, in order to 
discharm it. It waa also stipulated tlut he should 
repay toe expenses of the riege of Pondidierry,* 
and to this he agreed, on condition of all the stores 
taken them being given up to him. These, how- 
ever, the eervauts of toe Company had appro- 
priated to tbemselvea ; and on his complaint, they 
piomued to allow him a oertun snm for them In 
bis aeeoiiDt. But their mastera no sooner heard 
that he had gotten credit for this sum in their 
books, than they ordered it to be re cha rged to him, 
and thus he lost the. stores altogether. 

The only way the Nabob saw of getting monsy, 
was by forcing it from those who were supposed to 
have it. As Mortis Ally, of Vellore, was believed 
to have gnat treasure, he was the first object of 
attack. The English gave troops, and after a sieM 
of three months Uie place waa taken, but the 
wealtli which it eoutaiu^ was far below what had 
been anticipated. 

The conquest of Tanjore was what Mohammed 
Ally next proponed ; but in thia the English would 
not give him their aid. As the king of Tanjore 
was an independent prince, they offered their me- 
diation, to which the Nabob yielded a moat reluc- 
tant consent. It waa ai^i'snged that the rajah should 
pay twenty-two lacs of rupees, in five instalments, 
as arrean ; four Iocs as a present \ and four an- 
nually as tribute. When the Directors heard of 
this treaty, they expresaed their opinion that the 
present of four lacs ought to have been given to 
the Company for tbrir good offices, and directed 
that the twenty-two lacs should be paid to them, 
and credit given for them to the Nabob in his 
account. 

On the loth Februar}', 1763, peace was signed 
between France and England. By the oleventli 
article of the treaty, all the factories which the 
French posBessed in India, in 1749, but not their 
subsequent acquisilions, were to be restored. They 
were not to keep troops, or erect fortifications in 
any part of (he dominions of the Subahddr of 
Bengal. Both crowns wore to acknowledge Salabut 
Jung, as lawful Sdbaliddr of the Deckan, and 
Mohammed Ally, os lawful Nabob of the Carnatic. 

As (he English were able to dictate in the for- 
xnstiou of this treaty, nothing could bo more im- 
politic than the restoration of the French settle- 
ments in India. But while in this matter the 
French government were guided by the judgment 
of Bussy, the English ministry, as Lord Clive was 
in opposition, did not deign to ask his advice. He, 
however, wrote to Loid Bute, and it vras on liia 
suggestion that the article ndating to Bengal was 
inserted. It ie a remarkable instance of the gene- 
ral ignorance, with respect to Indian aflairs in 
Europe, that ^hibut Jung is spoken of as Shbah- 
ddr of toe Deokon, though in 1761, two years be- 
fore, he had been dethroned and imprisoned by his 
brother, Nixdm Ally. The effect of the treaty was 
to baston his deatli ; for NizAin Ally, who had* been 
hitherto restrained by dread of too French, seeing | 
he bad nothing to apprehend from them, caused 
him to be murdered. 

The reader^ of Orme’s interesting History most 
be familiar with the name of MoJiammed lasoof. 
He bad enlisted with Clive a little before toe battle 
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of Coverpauk, and ha tow by hia merit till he 
oame to be oonimauder-in-oluef of all the Sepoyo 
In the ocrvice of the preaidency. He waa a cool 
resolute man, ud eminently faithful to the Com- 
pany. The chief soene of his exploits were Ma- 
dura and Tinirelly, which eoiinCrie^ after the orar- 
throw of the Fwnch, he offered to take as a renter. 
But from their waeted condition he was, it would 
seem, unable to raise any revenue; at least he had 
^d no rent. Aeoordingly, in August, 1763, the 
Nabob and Company sent a force to reduce him. 
But he was not a man to fall without a struggle; 
the month of October of the following year saw 
him still unsubdued, after eausum hia e— nilirntt 
great toss of men and trsasun. Treachery, how- 
ever, prevailed against him; a Frenchman named 
Ifannand, who was in his service, betrayed him 
to the Na^b, who put him to death. 

A dispute now arose between the Nabob and the 
rajah of Taojoro respecting the Mound of the 
Caveri. For the island of Scringham, as it ts 
named, which is formed by the branches of the 
Caven, runs very narrow toward its eastern ex- 
tremity, and the long strip thus formed, and which 
is called the Mound, if not kept in constant repair, 
would be swept away, and tiie remaining w*atera of 
the Caveri be carried into the Coleroon or northoni 
branch, and the lands of Tonjoro thus be deprived 
of the waters necessary for their cultivation. The 
Nabob now asserted that the Mound belonged to 
him of right, as it really did, but tlie raiah in- 
sisted that he was bound to keep it in repair, and 
this it was not the Nabob's intention to do, aa he 
plainly designed to let it be washed away. The 
Englirii were obliged to interfere, and it was 
arranged that the Mound should be repaired by 
the rajah. 

In 1765, NizAm Ally, whom hencefortli we shall 
call the Niz4iu, invaded the Carnatic at the head 
of a large army, and committed great ravages; 
but he retired when ho saw the forces of the Eng- 
lish and the Nabob in the held. Clive, whose 
power over the einpmror was absolute, easily pru- 
ctired a maniKf coiiferriug the Carnatic on Mo- 
hammed Ally, independont of the NizAm, and be 
also obtained a similar grant to the English of the 
four northern Circars. In March, I7GG, General 
Calliaud was sent with a foreo to take possession 
of these provinces: but the NizAm threatened to 
invade the Canintic; and the govcrnineiit at Ma- 
dras, who bad an exaggerated idea of his power, 
agreed to pay him a large annual tribute, and aa 
ho had given ono of the Circars os a jagheer to his 
brother BazAlut Jung, not to claim it till after the 
death of that prince, and very unwisely, for it was 
well known that he was going to attack M^xorc, 
they agreed to support him witli their troops. 

Tho person who now wielded the power of 
Mysore was one of those adventurrrs who, by dint 
of courage and capacity, joined with freedom from 
moral restrunt, so frequently riso to empire in Uio 
East. His name was Hyder Ally Kh4n; he was 
the younger son of a man who, from the rank of a 
eommou peon, to which family misfortunes had 
reused him, rose to that of a fonjdar in the ser- 
vice of the Nabob of Sera. But misfortunes coming 
on bis master, he lost his life in his defence, leav- 
ing a widow and two sons. Shabns, the elder of 
these sons, when he grew up, was recommended by 
his motlicr's brother to an offioer in the service of 
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the rajah of Mysore, and be soon ruse to eoaiBaiid: 
Hyder, the younger eon, spent his Ume till he was 
seven-and-twenty between buntins and voluptuous 
living. He then joined his brouer's corps as a 
volunteer in 1749, and distinnished himself so 
much at the siege of a Polygar's fort near Banga- 
lore, that he drew on himself the notice of Nnnjeraj, 
the eommander, by whom he was speedily pro- 
moted. 

The kingdom of Mysore was one of thtoe Hindoo 
states which rose on the fall of BejAyanum in the 
17th eentury. Its raj^s had coosequetitly by this 
time sunk into imbMility, aud aa in the pmllel 
esse of the MaratUs, their power had wmed Into 
the hands of their ministen. The holders of this 
power, at the present time, were two brothen 
named Deoruj and Nunjenj, the latter of whom 
we have seen aiding the Freneh at Triehinopoly, 
and in whose seiwice Hyder Ally was engaged. 

In 1766, Hyder was made foupdar of Dindigul, a 
fortress built on a high rock in Uie middle of a 
plain half-way between Madura and Tdchiiiopoly. 
He had before (his time organised a regular band 
of frecbooteis, brave and faithful thieves," as 
Wilks styles them, who vi‘ere bound to deliver up 
to him one-half of all the plunder they acquired % 
and with the aid of a wily brahman named Koonde 
RAo, he devised such a system of cheeks as made 
it almost impossible for them to defraud him. 
Having occasion to act against some refiraetory 
Polygars, he sent to court a flaming account of his 
RuceesseB, and of the difficultios he had surmounted, 
adding a formidable list of killed and wounded. 
A messeDger was despatched with rich presents for 
the officers, and with money to give to each of 
the wounded men fourteen rupees a month till he 
should be cured. The actual number of these was 
sixty-seven, but on the inspection which took 
place Hyder mingled witli them 700 men whose 
limbs were well swathed and bandaged. These 
passed muster with the rest, and Hyder drew the 
money for the whole, and he allowed the wounded 
men each seven rupees a month. Another trick 
which he played the government was, making 
what a native, who witnessed it, terms ** a circnlau 
muster," that is, making 10,000 men be counted 
and passed as 10,000. 

In this way Hyder went on augmenting bis 
wealth, and increasing the number of his ad- 
herents. Meantime Deorsj retired from public 
cores, and left the whole burthen of them to Nun- 
jeraj, llyder's patron. In 1758, tlie troops, hav- 
ing mutinied for payment of their arrears, Hyder 
came to his aid, and by carefully going through 
tlie a^>unts * (in which be was ou adept), and 
thus reducing them, and by a partial payment he 
restored harmony. Ilia rewai^s, in consequence, 
were ample; among others, Bangalore and its dis- 
trict were given to him as a jaghccr. In the be- 
giuiiiiig of following year ihc Marattas made 
ou inroad, and when tho army was ordered to 
march against them, most of the chiefs declared 
that they could not obey on account of the arrears 
due to the men. Hyder, who knew that the 

’ Thus, In tbe confuiion which eniued on (he death of 
Nasir Jung, In 1730 (see p. 06), they contrived to cany off 
two Pamela laden with gold coin. 

* Though Hyder could neither read nor write, he had the 
power of miking long arithmetical ealculatloni In his mind, 
with gieat rapidity and oorrectiicas. 
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arretn were very ^alliOfTured to discharge them. 
He thna got the chief command, and most of the 
other commanders, who were of ancient families, 
then resigned. He soon brought the Marattas to 
terms, and, on his return to court, he was received 
with extraordinary honours, Nunjeraj, a thing un- 
precedented, even rising at liis approach and em- 
bracing him. 

Gratitude, of course, was not one of Hyderis vir- 
tues, and a scheme was soon concerted for the 
overthrow of his patron. The troops, as was 
arranged, came to Hydcr and demanded their 
arrears ^ pay. He told them that he paid liis 
own men regularly, and that it was not to him 
that the others were to look. They then requested 
tliat he would obUun payment from Nunjeraj; and 
Boveni applications were made, but to no purpose, 
as there was really no money. They finally re- 
quired that Hyder should go at their head and sit 
in dkuma ^ at the bouse of Nunjeraj. With affected 
reluctance he complied ; and the result was, tliat 
Nnnjemj, uiiahle to satisfy them, told them that 
the njah bad taken the direction of liis own 
affaire, and tliat he was retiring from public life. 
Some of the soldiers, as directed, then called out 
to remove tlie dhnrna to the rosideneo of the 
njab. This was done, and tlie raiaJi having re- 
quired Kuonde Rio to be sent in to tiim, the brah- 
min returned with a promise that the demands of 
the troops should be satisfied, provided Hyder 
took an oath to renounce all connexion with the 
usurper Nunjeraj. With this hard condition, also, 
he was forced to comply, and he then was admitted 
to on audience. On coming out lie tendered his 
personsl security to the trooi>8 for their arrears, 
and it was cheerfully accepted, and thus ended the 
drama. Large assignments of revenue were made 
to him for that purpose, and thus more than liolf 
the rajah’s dominions came under his conti’ol. 

Beside the Bmhmin, his chief coadjutor in 
tliis affair, had been a lady of the royal family, 
and she and Koonde BAo (who was now dewan) 
seeing that the power of Nunjeraj had fallen into 
tho hands of a far abler man, conspired to over- 
throw him. Taking advantage of the abeence of 
the greater part of hie troops, while he was en*> 
camped with a email force under tho walls of 
Seringapatam, tlie capital, the Brahmin caused a 
cannon^e from all the works to bo opened upon 
him. Hyder was sending for his friend the Brah- 
min, when he learned the truth. He then retir^ 
with his cavalry, leaving his family and his in- 
fantry baliind. He was now thrown on the world, 
and having been defeated by some troope led by 
tlie Brahmin, he went unarmed and as a euff^liant 
to the abode of Nunjeraj. Being admitted, he 1 
threw himself at his feet, imploring forgiveness, 
and ascribiug all his misfortunes to his ingratitude 
to his bene^tor, whom he entreated to resume 
his place at the head of tiie state. Nunjemj, 
though he knew him, was deceived. He gave him 
his forces and the influence of his name ; by ' 
means of forged letters Hyder frightened Koonde 
Rio away from his army, which he then attacked 

* That Is, without tuting food, from which (he person 
against whom It Is done, Is also expected lo abitaln. It !■ 
usual Ibr creditors, who cannot obtain payment, to get a 
Brahmin to sit In dhareo at the door of the debtor for the 
guilt contracted; If the Brahmin should expire, it Is of the 
deepest die. 


and defeated. He was soon able to dictate tems 
to the njah, one of which woe, the eurreuder of 
Koonde RAo, whose life, however, he engaged to 
spare Districts were then aao^ed for the sup- 
port of the rajah and of Nunjeraj, and the fortu- 
nate Mussulman adventurer thus became in effeelf 
the sovereign of tlie Hindoo realm of Mysore. 
( 1760 .) 

In 1761 BazAlut June, for the sum of three Iocs 
of rupees, made Hyder Nabob of Sera ; and it was 
reduced by their united forces. Uydiv continued 
to extend liis eonqueeta, and in 1769 he made him- 
self master of the realm of Bednore, in whose capi- 
tal he obtained a traasure which, he owned, chiefly 
led to his subsequent greatness. An iovtsioQ of 
the Marattas occupied him during the next year, 
and he was obliged to purchase their departure by 
the payment of thirty-two lacs of rupees, and the 
cession of enme territory. In 1706 he made a 
(lesceDt on the westcim coast, snd conquered Mala- 
bar. While he was there tlie rajnh died ; and he 
imoiediatoly sent orden for tliat prince’s eldest 
son to succeed, and he resumed the districts which 
had been assigned for the support of the royal 
family, giving instead of them an annual ponsioD, 

In 1767 the NixAm and the MoraUss made war 
on Hyder Ally. The latter, with their usual cele- 
Inity, were tlie first to take the field. To impede 
their progress, Hyder laid waste the country in a 
manner ; but, unchecked by his measures, 
they still advanced, and reached Sen, where 
Hyder’s brother-in-law surrendered to them the 
fort and district, without even a sliow of fighting. 
Hyder, now alarmed, made proposals to the Ma- 
rattas, and they retired on being well i»aid. 

The troops of tlio NizAm, with an English force 
under Co). Joseph Smith, entered the territories of 
Mysora. Ere long, however, Smith saw reason to 
Wievc that their ally was playing the English 
false, and that he was actually in treaty with 
Hyder. He therefore kept his corps scpwwte. As 
CoL Wood was advancing from Tricliinopoly, he 
put his troope in motion to join him, and on the 
way (Sept. 3) he was attacked by Hyder with a 
large force. Tho action commenced at two, and 
ended at dusk, in the total defeat of the Mysoreans. 
As the British troops were in great want of pro- 
visions, and feared another attack, they made a 
forced march of twenty-seven hours for Triiio- 
xnalee, not halting for either refrcehinent or repose. 
Here they had hoped to And abundance of pro- 
visions, but they were miserably disappointed ; and 
leaving the sick and woonded in the town, ^iUi 
had to move his troops about in quest of supplies, 
while the country was scoured by 40,000 of the 
I enemy's cavalry. Hyder and the NizAm (for they 
were now allies) deferred making an attack, until 
I the want of food eliould have reduced the strength 
of the English, but Smith was fortunate enough to 
I discover some large hoards of grain, and thus his 
I Ripn were kept in a state of ^ciency. On Uie 
' 22nd the enemy commenced a distant cannonade 
on his left ; in order to turn their left, he made a 
movement from his right round a hill ; the enemy 
^id the same, in order to intercept the English, 

1 When the rajah and the ladlea of the palace Joined In 
, entreatiei for hla life, Hyder replied, tbst he would not only 
I cpve It, but keep him like a parroquet. Ha kept hla word, 
. but not aa they undantood Ik, for he confined him to sn Iron 

1 csfe. 
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who tfae7 thought were retreating ; and thnoy to i 
their mutual eurpriee, they encountered. The fint 
itniggle wai for the bill, which CapL Cooke ae- | 
cured for the English. The two armies were tlien j 
» drawn out in array of battle. The English had ; 
1400 infantry and 30 cavalry, Europeans, 9000 
Sepoys, and 1500 of Mohammed Ally's goud-fbr- . 
nothing cavalry. The army of the allies is stated I 
at 70,000, one half of which was cavaliy. It wu 
dnwn up in a crescent, half-circling the British ' 
army. The English canuoii having nearly ulenced 
that of the enemy, was turned on the dense masses 
of their cavalry, who, having stood Uie fire for 
some minutes in the expectation of getting orders ! 
to charge, and receiving none, at length turned 
and fled. Hyder, who saw that all was lost, drew 
off his cannon, and advised the Niz4m ta do the 
same ; but he spumed at the idea, and declared 
that he would sooner perish. The approach of the 
English, however, abated his courage, and he soon 
was one of the most forward in tiight. The victors 
captured 64 pieces of cannon ; their hiss was 
loibmen, that of the enemy svaa supposed to be 
4000. 

As the rains were spproachtng, the English went 
into cantonments. But the active Hyder continued 
his operations ; and having reduced one or two 
small places, he proceeded to attack Amboor, 
which, seated on the summit of a granite moun- 
tain, was defended by Capt. Calvert, with a small 
garrison. Hyder having dismantled the lower 
fort, Calvert retired to tho citadel. The Killidar 
being discovered to be in correspondence with 
Hyder, he and his men were disarmed. Hyder, 
though disconcerted, continued to fire on the fort, 
and at length efiected a breach, but in an inacces- 
sible place. He made various attempts to surpriso 
the fort, but in vain ; and he offered Calvert a 
large sum of money and the eommaiid of half of 
his army, if he would surrender ; but he was told 
to send uo more such Diessagos, if be respected the 
lives of his servants, as the bearers would be 
hanged in the breach ”, The siege had commenced 
on the loth November ; and on the 7lh December, 
the troops of Col. .Smith, marchmg to the relief of 
Amboor, were in eight. At their approach, Hyder 
retired, and ascending the Uhits, quitted the 
Carnatic. 

The NizAm, weary of the war, liad already en- 
! tered into secret communication with Col. Smith. 
It came to tho knowledge of Hyder, who affected 
not to be displeased regarding it, os being for their 
eventual advantage. The Nizam, thus relieved 
fniin anxiety, speedily concluded a treaty, by which 
the revonuea of tho Carnatic llalagit, a country 
now held by Hyder, were transferred h> the Eng- 
lish, on their agreeing to pay the Nizam seven lacs 
a year, ami the MaratUs their ehout ; and the tri- 
bute fur ilio Ciruars was reduced from nine 
pfTputual to seven lacs a year for a term of six 
years. 

While Hyder was engaged in the Carnatic, some 
of the Malabar chiefs resohed to make an effort to 
recover their independence. A force was sent by 
sea from Bombay to their aid. Maugalor and 
some other places were taken ; but an attempt on 

> It l« limentable to reed that this gallant offlcfr was 
afierwsrdi tried by eeuit-mortlal, and eoovietedi of defiaud- 
i]]g the Company by false reiuma. 


Ganandr miscarried, with considerable loss. In 
May, 1766, Hyder suddenly appeared before 
Mtn^ldr, with ao overwhelmiog fbroe ; and tlie 
English were obliged to quit the place with such 
precipitation, tiiat they left behind them all their 
artillery and stores, and even their sick and 
wounded, consiBtjiig of 80 EurojieanB and 180 
Sepoys. Hyder, declaring to the Malabar chiefs 
that he had found their country a source more of 
expense than profit, offered to give it up if pud 
his expenses ; and he thus was enabled to retire 
with a large sum of money for the war a^inst the 
English. 

The war this year was advene to the English, 
very much in consequence of the Presidency 
having imitated the practice of the jealous repub- 
liea of Venice and the United Provinces, in sending 
two memben of council to the army as field- 
deputies, without whose eoneent no operations 
could be earned on. One of the first acts of these 
civilians was to cause the lues of tlie fort of Mul- 
wigul, by insisting on the European garrison being 
withdrawn, and their place suppliM by some m 
the troops of Mohammed Ally. Co). Wood, in an 
attempt to recover it with a small force, fell in 
witJi ti)e entire army of Hyder, and he .was on Uie 
eve of being totally routed, when a stratagem of 
Capt. Brooke, who commanded the baggage-guard, 
turned the event of the contest. This officer, who 
had with him only four companies and two guns, 
drew iliesc lost by a circuitous and concealed route 
up to the summit of a flat rock, where they were 
to bo served by tho wounded artillerymen, while 
all the rest of the sick and wounded, who were 
able to move, were to swell the ranks on the sum- 
mit. When all was ready, the rans opened a fire 
of grape on the enemy's left flank, and all, both 
sick and well, raised a about of, ** Hurra I Smith ! 
Smith V* Doth sides thought Smith was arrived ; 
and Wood, taking advantage of the confusioti it 
caused, drew up his men in such a manner that he 
was able to repel all Hyder'e subsequent attacks, 
and force him to retire with loss 

Some time after, Co). Wood, by making an at- 
tempt to relieve Oi>soor, whieli Hyder was besieg- 
ing, left BAgIdr exposed to attack, of which the 
active enemy took advantage; and the consequence 
was, that two thousand persons lost their lives in 
tho rush winch they made to get into the fort 
when the Mysoreans entered the town. Wood, on 
his return from Oosoor, ogain fell in with Hyder's 
army, and would probably have been defeated, had 
not Major Fitzgerald, on hearing the firing, has- 
tened to the spot with tlie other divisiou of the 
English army ; and Hyder ratired at his approach. 
W«^, though brave even to tcnieiity, was now in 
such a state of despondence that, on the represent- 
ations of Fitzgerald, he was removed from the 
command, and orderod to proceed to Madras 
under arrest. 

The forts held by the English were now falling 
: everywhere into the hands of Hyder. In Decem- 
ber he entered the district of Baitmiahii; and, as 
he was advancing to the reduction of Eroad, be 
fell in with a party of 50 Europeans and 200 
Sepoys, under Capt. Nixon. When the enemy 
advanced to the attack, the Euro^ieanB fired, aud 

. * The Reintni defesteil the Bannitei by s rimilar ilrsta- 

I gem. See our Hialory of Rome, p. 157. * 
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then rnshed on with the bayonet. They pcruhed^ 
oppreased by nuraben ; the Sepoys were cut down 
in their niiks ; and of the whole party no one 
figcaped but Lieutenant Oorchoni) whose knowledge 
of the language enabled him to obtain quarter 
from one of Hyder’s officers. Hyder then mode 
Gorebam translate into English a summons to 
Oapt Orton to niirender Erood^ inviting him at 
the — mft time to coma in penon to Hyder^s ten^ 
and assuring him of liberty to deport if a surrender 
could not be arranged. Strange to say, he came, 
and was of course detained ; for, as Hyder alleg^, 
and as wc regret to aay was the case, Capi. Rooin- 
son, the second in cominand, had been taken some 
time before, and woe dismts^ under parole not to 
serve again during the war. Hyder, however, 
offered Orton leave to depart, if he would write on 
order for the surrender of place, the garrison 
having liberty to retire with their profterty to Tri> 
chinopoly. He at first refused, but finally eon> 
sentod ; aud Robinson actually obeyed the order 1 
The garrison, as might have been expected, wen: 
marched prisoners to Seringapatam, and there 
Robinson ended his days in a dungeon. The same 
was the fate of the garrison of another fort, which 
surrendered on the condition of being allowod to 
depart on parole ; Robinson^s conduct, and tliat of 
I the govcnimcDt who employed him, being in both 
j cases Hyder’s excuse. 

Nearly oil their previous aequisitions had now 
been wrested from the Company ; and in the be- 
ginning of 1766, Hyder sent one of his generals to 
Madura and Tinntvelly, while he himself ravaged 
the country a^ut the Caveri. The Presidency, 
partly to savo the unfortunato peasantry from ruin, 
partly urged by want of money-^for they had been 
obliged to suspend their investments for England, 
and even so they had not funds to cony on the war 
more thou four months — made proposals for an 
acQommodation. At Hyder's desire Capt. Brooke 
was sent to him, on whose report of his intentions, 
Mr. Andrews, a member of council, repaired to bis 
camp, and returned with propcmals to be submitted 
to the Council. These, however, being doemed 
inadmissible, hostilities were resumed, (^ol. Smith 
again took the command of the army ; hut no eu~ 
counter of any moment occuired. In the latter 
end of March, when the two armies were alKiut 
140 miles south of Madras, Hyder, suddenly dis- 
miBsing his infant^ and the greater part of his 
cavaJiy, pnt himseu at the head of 6000 bone, 
and, on the 29th, he appeared on Mount St. Thomas, 
near Madras, whence he despatched a letter to the 
governor, requesting that Mr. Duprd, a memb%r of 
council, might be sent to him. As it was in Hy- 
deris power to plunder the town, Tav.*igp the country, 
and pillage and destroy the garden-houses of the 
president and council, before Smith’s troops could 
arrive, his demand was complied with at once, and 
a treaty was concluded, of which the two principal 
articles were, a mutual restitution of conquests and 
mutual aid in defensive wars. 

Thns was terminated, and with more advantage 
to the Kngli^ than they had any reasonable right 
to expect, a war imprudently, if not unjustly com- 
moic^, and feebly and unskilfully conducted by 
the prerident * and council of Madras. The Di- 

* The Preeident wee Mr. Talk) a clergyman, and a rela- 

j *lve of Geo. Lawrence. 


rectors threw much vogue blame on them, especi- 
ally for the very wisest port of their conduct, the 
conclualon of peace, which they said would tend to 
lower them In the eyes of the naUvea. The reply 
of the presidency was, that ** they were compelled 
to make i>eace for want of money to wage war.** 
While such waa the state of affhira in the Car* 
natlc, Bengal was enjoying tranquillity. Clive had 
been succeeded by Mr. Verelst as chief governor; 
and at the close of tlie year 1769 this gentleman 
resigned, and was succeeded by Mr. Oartier, 

In 1767, the Ddranee Shah made the last of 
those expeditions with which India has been so 
often afflicted, from the mountains of Afghonistftn. 
His march was directed for Delhi, in which case 
he would probably have encountered tlio ti'oops of 
the English. But he did not come beyond the 
runjUb, where be bad some conteats with the 
Sikhs. An expedition was soon after sent by the 
government of Calcutta to restore the rajah of 
Nep&l who had been expelled; but from the nature 
of the country it waa unable to effeet its purpose. 

In 1766 came out a peremptory order to end 
the trade of the Company’s servants in salt and 
the other articles, niid to leave it entirely to tlie 
natives ; the governor’s one and one-eighth on the 
revenue was also to cease. To replace these, a 
commission of two and a half per cent, on the net 
produce of the dewannee revenues was granted, to 
be divided into one hundred equal shares, of which 
the governor was to have thirty-five, and nthen in 
proportion. 


CHAPTER XIII. j 

Revenues oF Bengal—Vroccedingt In F.ngknd^Appolnl- ! 
meiit of SupervisDn~DJftrF» of tbe Compsoy— fillls I 
regulating it— Kew OoversmciU of Bengal. | 

Whfn Clive obtained the dctMntMe of Bengal foi^ j 
the Company, he expressed a decided opinion that, { 
after paying nil the expenses of government, it j 
would loave a considerable annual surplus revenue. ! 
Had Clive remained in Indio, and had his plans | 
and saggrstioiis been acted on by the Directors at 
home, such might have been the result. But this, | 
as we have seen, was not done ; adequate salaries 
were not secured to tlie servants of the Company ; 
the rcBtrictir»ns on private trade were withdrawn, 
and, moreover, a new mode of diverting to indi- 
viduals a large share of the revenue sprang up. 
This waa the civil and military charges for build- 
ings, &C. “ Every man now,** says Clive, “ who is 
permitted to make a bill, makes a fortune.” 

The division of the powers of government be- 
tween the Nabob and the Oimpany waa productive 
of mischief, and had its effect in diminishing the 
revenue, which was further reduced by the evasion 
of the pajment^ of duties by the servants of the 
Company. Capitol was continually going out of 
the country, for the investments to England and 
China, which now, instead of being purchased by 
goods and bullion sent from home, were to be fiir- 
ni^ed from the revenues of tlie province ; and as 
these revenues were every day more absorbed in 
the expenses of government, and checked or inter- 
cepted in the ways wc have mentioned, the diffi- 
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caliy of obtaining the Hecoaaaiy sama oontioualiy 
incnoaed. Add to tbiSi that the war with Hydor 
was a great drain on the eacfaeqiier of Bengal. 

Toward the end of 1769 it appeared that there 
WAS an excess of disbnrseinents over receipts, and 
the remedy proposed was, “ to open their treasury 
df>or far remittances;** that is, to receive the large 
Boms which the servants of the Company were 
annually sending home, and to give bills for tliem 
on the Company in England. This was, no doubt, 
a very agreeable mode to all parties in Bengal, 
but it threw the Company at liome into gi'eat 
difficulties when the amount of these bills hap- 
pened to exceed that of the sale of the investments 
out of which they were to be paid. To prevent 
tliis evil, the Directon limited the amount for 
wliich they permitted the government of Bengal 
to draw bills on them, aud their wealth-amassing 
servants then paid their surplus cash into the 
French and Dutch factories, getting in return bills 
on Europe, and thus these O^mpanies were enabled, 
in a great measure, to trade on British capital. 

Such was the condition of the finances of Bengal 
when Mr. Cartier succeeded to the office of gover- 
nor on the 24th December, 1789. In the follow- 
ing year, the annual rains were withheld by Pro- 
vidence, and India was visited by dearth and 
fumiue, which swept away one-third of the popular 
tion of Bengal, and made a proportionate reduction 
in the revenue. In the same year the young rajah 
died, an<l was succeeded by his brother Muharh- 
iid-dowluh. The president nnd eouneil continued 
the allowance to him which had been arronged by 
Clive, but the Directors wrote out that, as be was 
a minor, they thouglit sixteen lacs of rupcocs quite 
enough for his support, and ordered no more to be 
paid, and thus, liuw justly we need not say, tliey 
added thirty-four lacs a year to their revenues. 

While such were the ]iix)ceedings in liidiii, the 
proprietors at home were not negligent of their 
own interests. Filled with vague notions of the 
inexhaustible wealth of the East, and having be- 
fore their eyes the huge fortunes accumulated in a 
few years by the servants of tlie Compiuiy, and 
which were displayed in many c:i8cs with an Ori- 
ental potnp aud magnificence, they panted for a 
share in the golden harvest. For some yean 
past, the dividends on East India stock had been 
six per edit.; but, in 1766, a vote of the Court of 
Pitiprietors raised it at once to ten per cent. In 
vain did the Directors, who knew the real state of 
things, and that money must be taken up at a 
heavy rate of interest to jjay this dividend, rcinou- 
Htrate ; in a general court on the 6ih May, 1767» a 
dividend of twelve and a half per cent, was vot^^. 
But their cupidity was destined to meet a check. 
The idea of the wealth of India and the dosiro to 
partake in it, had also seized Uie ministers of the 
crown ; a committee of ilic House of Commons to 
inquire into the state of the Company had been 
voted by parliament, which met early in Novem- 
ber, 1766> chiefly for this purpose, and a few day's 
after (he proprietors had voted themselves twelve 

The Dlreetora hud Initituted lefal proceedingn agidTiat 
Johnstone, and the other* who hod token preeente at 
Nujum-ud-dowtah'i nrecMion. Theie men, who were now 
at home with plenty o( money, and of coune of Inflneneei 
irieod the preseot oocailon of procuring a vote of the pro- 
prietor! to drop the proeccntlone. LUh of Clive, lii. lU. 


and a half per cent, a bill posed the houw for- 
bidding any increase of dividend for the present, 
and directing that dividcods should only ^ voted 
by ballot, and in general courts summoned ex- 
prettly for the jinrpose. It waa insisted oo the 
pari of the luiiiistry, that the territorial acquisi- 
tlone of the Company, or those of any subject^ 
belonged to the crown. But they did uot observe 
that &e dettannte was of quite a different nature; 
aud tliat the Company was merely a zemind&r to 
emperor, to whom, or to the Nabob, the 
winnee should of right revert, if the Company 
were required to resign it, or if their charter 
should expire; and the only question was, whether 
the crown or the Company should have the sur- 
plus revenue of Bengal, a thing which, in reality, 
bad no existence at the very time they were dis* 
puting about it. After a vast deal of argument 
and contention, an act was passed in April, 1769, 
allowing the Company to retain the revenues of 
Bengal for a term of five yea», on condition of 
paying every year 400,0091. into the exchequer ; 
they might, if the revenues allowed it, increase 
their dividends up to twelve and a half per cent, 
at the rate of one per cent, in each year ; if the 
dividend fell below ten per cent., the payment into 
tlie exchequer should be roduced in proportion, 
and shmild ceoso altogether if it fell to six per 
cent. It was also provided that the Company 
should aiimtally export a certain quantity of British 
goods, provide for the payment of their simple 
contract debts, tlie reduction of their bonded deb^ 
Ac. Ac. 

Tbo whole blame of the disappointment of the 
olden driMiins of India was thrown on those who 
ad the mansgpment of the Co]i}paDy*s affaizv in 
that country, aud it was resolved to institute a 
strict investigation on the spot. For this purpose, 
under tlio title of Supervisors, and vesM with 
nearly the whole powers of the ^mpany, Mr. Tan- 
sittart, Mr. Scraftun, and Col. Fordo, all of whom 
had bucD high in office in India, were selected to 
proceed thither. They sailed in a frigate which 
was sent out at the desire of the Company ; but 
the frigate and those on board of lier were never 
heard of more. She probably foundered or went 
down hi a hurricane. 

The debt of the Company in India went on ac- 
cumulating ; they were utterly unable to provide 
for the bills drawn on them, and yet, with all their 
difiicultics storing them in the face, the Directors 
had the temerity to projmse to the proprietors, in 
1770, to raise their dividend to 12, and in the two 
following years, to 12^ per cent. These augmenta- 
tioiis were cheerfully voted ; but such a desperate 
course had its inevitable results, in July, 1772, 
the deficit in their oecnuuts was l,2d.S,000^. Tliey 
applied to the Bank for a loan of 400,000f., and 
when they iiad obtained this, for a further loan of 
300,0001., but that body would only give 200,000f. ; 
and on the 10th August, the chairman and deputy 
waited on liord North, the minister, and told him 
that nothing short of the Joan of a million would 
save the Company from ruin. 

Thu minister had the C4)niiiany now completely 
in his power. There had been two committees 
sitting on the subject of Indian affairs ; tbs one 
called the Secret, the other (which was open) the 
Select Committee ; and thus some, though rather 
imperfect, knowledge of the subject had been sli^ 
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cited. The proposal of the Company to send out 
another set ctf snpervison was negatived, and a 
doterminatioD to regulate their affairs, whether 
they would or not, was openly expressed. A bill, 
embodying the views of tlie ministry, was brought 
in ; and as by it the constitution of tlie Company 
would be greatly altered, all possiblo opposition to 
it was made, both in and ont of Parliament. The 
Company aud the shareholders who would be dis- 
franchised by it petitioned, and were heard by 
counsel at tlio bai* of both houses against it. The 
city of London also petitioned against it, as of 
dangerous consequence to all corporations what- 
ever. But in vain : tlie propositions of the minister 
were carried by large majorities ; and in June and 
July, 1773» two acta respecting tlio Company re- 
ceive the royal assent. 

The first was financial. Government agreed to 
lend the Cckmpany 1,400,000/. at 4 per cent., and 
nut to demand the 400,000/. a year till that debt 
had been discharged ; the Compoiiy during that 
time was not to divide more than 6 per cent., and 
not more than 7 |ht cent, till their bond-debt was 
reduced to 1,500,000/. After this, the Govemment 
was to receive three-fourths of the surplus re- 
ceipts, and the other fourth to go to tlic liquidation 
of the bond-debt, ur to tlie formation of a fund for 
contingent expenses ; the territorial possessions to 
remain to the Company for the rauiaiumg six 
years of their charter. 

By the oilier bill, the quaUfication for voting in 
the Court of Proprietors was raised fhim 500/. to 
1000/. ; the holder of UMOO/. stock to have two, of 
6000/. tlireo, and of 10,000/. four votes ; tlio stock 
to have been iu the possession of the voter for 
twelve months. The Directors were to be elertfd 
for four ycaiw, a fourth to go out annually. The 
government of Bengal, Bah&r, and Orissa was to 
be vested in a gQveniUT'genu]^, witli a salfU'y of 
25,000/. a year ; and four councillors, with 0000/, a 
year each. 7'he other presidencies were to bo 
subordinate to that of Bengal. A supreme court 
of judicature was to be established at C'alcutta, 
consisting of a chief justice, with 0000/. a year, 
and three puisne judges, wiili each 6000/. a year, 
to be appointed by tlie Crown. The brat governor- 
general and cuunuillnrs were to be named in the 
act, and were to liold their office for five years ; 
the Company were then to appoint, subject to the 
approbation of the Crown. All the Indian cor- 
respondence relating to civil, military, ur linanciai 
afTuira was to be hiid before the ministry. No 
person iti Che King’s or Company’s service was to 
receive presents ; the governor, couDciUur8,«aad 
judges were not to engage in trade. 

Snch were the legislative acts wiiich led to a new 
sera in the history of the Company. For tliose 
who, writing long aftew the events, judge all mea- 
sures and events by an imaginary standard of 
right, aud make no allowance for human ignorance 
and fallibility, nothing is more* easy thau to find 
fault with, aud condemn all these measures * ; but 

* Mr. Mill li, if we miy use the term, of the Smell-fun^ 
■chool of philosophy, whose followers And fault with every 
thing, propose nothing, and thdr censures are freguenUy 
contradicted by experience. Thus he ineeia at the idea of 
large aalarles being any security against corruption, **is If 

then wu a point of saturation in cupidity yet experience, 
.huili in India and England, has shown that it is a security, 


to iho eye of candour they will perhaps appear as 
good as could well have been devised at the time. 
The one which, as we shall see, proved the greatest 
f^ure, was the Supreme Court ; but with &e high 
ideas which prevailed, and still too much prevail, 
of the absolute perfection of Engluh law, we need 
not wonder at its cstablisbiucnt. 

The govenior-gcneral appointed under the act 
was Warren Hustings, Esq., the actual goveinor of 
Bengal ; the councillors were Mr. Barwell, a civil 
servant of the Company, Gen. Clavering, Col. 
Monson^, and Mr. Fhllip Francis*. The chief- 
justice was Sir Elijah Impey ; the puisne judges, 
Messrs. Hyde, Lemaistre, and Cbambeis. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Esrly History of Warren Hastings— New Mode of collecting 
ibu ilevenue — New Cour(s’ofJuttlce-~ Arrest of Moham- 
med Rexa KhSn and Shitab Hoy— Arrangement of the 
Nabob's Household— Etuperor Joins the Marattas — The 
RohUlas— Tre.ity of Beiitres— Treatment of the Emperor 
—Extermination of the Rohlllas. 

Ma. CAUTifiR was suceoeded in the beginning of 
177^ oA governor of Bengal, by Warren Hnstbigs, 
Esq., the second member of council at Madras. 

This distinguished man, wliose name will evei* 
be associated with that of the British empire iu 
India, was bom in the year 1732, of an ancient, 
honourable, but greatly reduced family. After 
having been at one or two ordinary schools, he was 
placed by his uncle at that of Westminster. Here 
Ite greatly distinguished himsolf ; but on Uie death 
of his uncle, the charge of him fell to a very distant 
Illation, who being sn East India Director, and 
not liking to he at the expense of giving him a 
classical education, resolved to send him out as 
a writer to Bengal. 

Hastings reached Calcutta on tlie 6th October, 
1750 , just within two months of completing his 
eighteenth year. After stopping a couple of years 
in Uiat city, he was scut to the factory of Cossim- 
bazar, aud ho was there when it was taken by 
Suiwj-ud-dowlah. He was made a prisoner, but 
suffered to go at large, the chief of one of thb 
Dutch factories giving bail for his appearance, and 
he remained at Moorshcdiib^d. He afterwards 
joined the fugitives from Calcutta at Fulta. In 
the subsequent negotiations with that prince, Hast- 
ings wsa joined with Mr. Amyatt, and after his 
overthrow ho was placed as a kind of resident at 
the court of Meer Jafficr. Clive saw his talents, 
and seems to have reposed much confidence in 
him. After Clive’s departure he romained at the 
court of Meer Jaffier, and liad a share in tho act 
of his deposition, though it does not appear that he 
approved of it. When Mr. Sumner and others 
were dismissed, lio became a member of council at 

snd the beet that could be devlRcd. On one point Mr. Mill 
give! B decided opinion !n Ihvour of a nenaure, namely, the 
UH of the ballot In popular electloni ; but with the example 
of the United Statci before our eyee, few now, we hope, will 
be found to chore hlc admiration fbr that mode of voting. 

7 9ee Above, p. SS. 

V Suipectod to be the author of The betters of Junlue. 
He hed all the requlcite inolignity and disregard of truth. 
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Cftloatta, ud he there gave hiB support to Mr. 
Vaiuittart agRiost the domineering majority, la 
17G2 he was sent on a missioa to Meer Cinauni 
bat his prudent and moderate euggestiona were 
rmected by Johnstone and liis party. In 170d, 
Mr. Hastings returned to England In the same 
ship with Mr. VoDBittart. He was then the pos- 
sessor of only a very moderate fnrtune, and no 
servant of tiie Company had ever left ln(Ua with a 
fairer character. 

The narrowness of his circuiDstanees soon obliged 
Hastings to seek for employment again in India. 
The knowledge which he displayed when ex- 
amined on Indian affairs in the House of Com- 
mons liad increased his friends in the Direction; 
and in 1769 he was appointed second in council 
at Fort St. George, and a member of tlio select 
committee there, nominated fur the purpose of 
restoring tile Company’s affairs in tlie Caniatic. 
His Buecession to tlie office of president after Mr. 
Duprd, the present ocQu(iant, was also secured to 
him. 

In Madras, Hastings devoted his energies to im- 
proving the mode of providing the Company’s iii- 
vestmeota; and his conduct gave so much satisfac- 
tion to tliu Directors, that, in 1771i they nominated 
iiim second in council in Bengal, with the assurance 
that, on Mr. Cartier’s retirement, be should be his 
successor. This event took place early in 1772, 
and Hastings became governor of Bengal. 

The plan of divided sovereignty between the 
Nabob and the Company, devised hy Clive, had 
not been found to answer, and the produce of the 
d^wannee was nothing like what had been calcu- 
lated on. It was therefore doomed advisable in 
1769 that servants of the Company, iiamod super- 
visoTR, should be placed in each district, for the 
purpose of superintending the native fuuctionorics; 
and two councils, with authority over the super- 
visors, be established, the one at Moorshedubail, 
and the other at Patna. This plan, however, was 
not found to answer any belter than the former; 
and the Directors, anxious to get an income in any 
way, determined to effect a social revolution, such 
as had never hitherto taken place in India, and, os 
they expressed it, *' to stand forth ns Duwaii,” and 
manage and collect the revenues by the dm*ct 
agency of their own servants. The plan adopted 
by Mr. Hastings and the council fur collecting die 
revenues was, to let the lands on leases of live 
years; a committee, composed of the president and 
four members of council, should mnke circuits of 
superintendence through the country ; clie super- 
visors should bo named colk-ctoi'H, and each Imvc 
a native dewan joined with liioi ; no collector’s 
ha»jfaHi or servant should be allowed to form any 
port of the revenues, and no presents should be 
accepted by any person high or low; and no money 
bs lent on interest to any perams connected widi 
the laud. As the terms offered for the lands did 
not prove satisfactory, the plan of letting them by 
auction was adfipted, the preference being given to 
the actual zemindar or other middleman, when he 
offered a fair value; if not, he was pensioned off, 
and the lauds let to another. The ryot was secured 
against taxation by a lease. 

The Kholsa, or supreme court of revenue, wu 
removed to Calcutta ; the office of Naib Dewan 
was ubuHslied ; the council formed a board of reve. 
iiue; and a native fmictionary named Roy Royau 


acted in the Kbalsa os superintendent of the dis- 
trict dewans. 

As the new system did away with the zemindai^ 
courts, those great instruments of oppression, two 
new ones were appointed in each district ; a cri- 
minal named Foujdaree Adawlut, presided over by 
the collector with the CAzee and Muftee of the dis- 
trict, and two Moolavees or Mohammedan lawyers ; 
and a civil, named Mofussul Dewauce Adawlnt, of 
which the collector also was president, aided by the 
dewan of tiie district, and other native officers. 
Two courts of appeal were estsblished at Calcutta, 
a cximina4 named Niz&mut Suddur Adawlut, and 
a civil, named Suddur Bewanee Adawlut. 

The office of Naib Dewan of Bengal had been 
held by Mohammed Reza Khan, whom Clive had 
made Naib Nizkin to tbe young Nabob. Agunst 
this roan serious ehargoR, all apparently originating 
witii the infamotiB Nuiidcomar, had reached tlie 
Directors, and they eent out strict orders to seize 
himself, his family, his partizans and adherents, 
and bring them pri»itien to Calcutta. This busi- 
ness was managed with great secrecy and dispstoh 
by Hastings; and one of the chief reasons he as- 
sigiis for si> doing is, that Mohammed Reza KliAii 
must, from his gi'eat wealth, have established ** an 
interest with such of tbe Company's agents, as, by 
^tual authority, or by represcntaiionB to the 
Honourable Company, might be able to promote 
or obstruct bis views in plain English, he must 
have bought them. Shitab Roy, the upright and 
honourable Nnih Dewan of Patna, probably as a 
partizan or adlierent, was also arrested and sent to 
Calcutta. Neither of them, however, was thrown 
into priaon, tliey were only req[uii*ed not to leave 
that city. 

The charges sgainst Mohammed Reza Kh&n 
were, monopoly of rice in the time of the famine, 
eiiibezzhuiient of the money of the Nizamut, a 
balance due and not accounted for by him since the 
death of Meer Jaffier, as renter of Dacca, and a ! 
correspondence with the empe 2 H>r and the Ma- * 
rattas. Dn all these charges he was honourably j 
aequiUoil, after all the evidence th.at could be ob- ‘ 
tallied against him had been produced. Sliit^ ' 
Roy, against whom there was really no charge, , 
was likewise acquitted, and he was immediately ' 
appointed Roy iloyan and Naib Nazim of Bah&r ; ' 
but ho died soon after liis arrival at Patna, and his | 
son was appointed to succeed him in both his I 
offices. It is due to Mr. Haatings to obaorve, that j 
tliTougliout all this busiucss he Beems to have acted | 
w'iUi gn'ftC fainieas. i 

A*very important part of the office of the Naib | 
Nazim was the siipevintendence of the person and | 
household of the Nabob. This it was resfilved to ; 


divide into two offices, analogous to the guariHan- 
ships of the person and of tbe property appointed 
by our court of Chancery. There wen^ tno per- 
sons who seemed to have a claim to the former 
office ; the mother of tbe N.ibob, and bis uncle 
Atcram-ud'Dowlali, the brother of Meer Jaffier. 
Yet both uf these were set aside, and the office 
was bestowed on Mooui Begum, a second wife or 
coucubiue of Meer Jaffier’s. The reason asHigned 
was, the ascendancy she had over the mind of the 
Nabob, being the only pereim of whom he stood in 
awe, and her haviug no children uf her own. 
liostiugs, ill a private letter to the Directors, 
gives a further reasoii^her being the declared* 
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atmaj of Mohammed Heza Kki&D| and therefore 
likely to be active in procuring evidence againat 
him. Afl to the uncle, there was the danger of 
himedf orhiBBODB,aa next heiniypnctiaiag againat 
the life of the Nabob. The reasona for rejecting 
the mother do not appear. 

The other office, ^wau of the household, was 
nven to Bajah Goordaaa, the son of Nundcomai*. 
The reaaoD aaaigned was, their known enmity to 
Mohammed Reaa Khdn. It waa expected that 
his own probity, joined with the talent of hia fa- 
ther, by whom it was known ho would be influenced, 
though it waa hoped not coutrolled, would caune 
hhn to perform the dutiea of the office in a credit- 
able manner 

The emperor Shdh Alum had, from the time that 
Clive had made the arrangement with liim, been 
moat anxiouB to prevail on the Eugliah to convey 
him to Delhi, and replace him on the throne of his 
anceetora. Unable to prevail on them, he hod lis- 
tened to the ovcrturCB of the Maratta chiefs Tukajee 
Holkar, Madliajee Sindia, and Kishn Viaajee, whom 
the Peishwa had sent with a large force into llin- 
ddatan, in order to recover the influence lost at the 
battle of Pdniput, and to punish the llohillas for 
ihoir ahare in that event. They of course exacted 
hard conditions for their acrvicea ; the emperor 
ha d no alternative hut to submit, and on the 25th 
December, 1771, he made hia entrance into Delhi. 
The Maratto^ having suffered him to remain there 
only a few days, hurried him into tlie £eld, and 
their united force entered the nearcat port of tho 
B^hilla territory, Seheranpdr, the jaghoer of the 
late minister, Nujub-ud-l)owla.li, and wluch was 
now held by his son, Zabita Kh&n. This chief, 
though he made a spirited dofciicc, was defeated 
sad forced to fly to the camp of Slmjah-ud-Uowlali, 
and his country was ravaged by the Marattas, who, 
regardless of their ally, kept all the plunder to 
themselvea The principal remaining Sirdar 
of the Rohillas now whs llafoz Kahmut Kliftu ; 
and tlirough him on agreemeat was formed with 
Shujab-ud-Dowluh, by which, on the Rohillas en- 
gaging to pay him forty lacs of rupees, ho under- 
took to cause the Marattaa to retire from their 
country. Of these lacs Hafez paid five ; and as 
the Mi^attaa soon after retired of their own accord 
on account of the rains, lie demanded that the bund 
should be cancelled ; but the vizir still retained 
it. In all these transactions Sir Robert Barker 
acted a prominent part, with the apjirobatiou of 
the govenunent of Calcutta. 

The emperor liod rctunivd to Delhi, highly dis- 
gusted with his allies. On hie refusal to comply 
with some more of their demands, they invested 
Delhi, and on the 22nd December, 1772, about a I 
year from the time they had put him into poBscs- 
sion of it, he was forced to aurrender it to their 
anna. He became now a mere instrument in tlieir 
hnnda, and the first use they made of Uieir power 
was to force him to cede to them the provinece of 
Allahabdd and Corah. 

The Marattaa now prepared to cross the Ganges 
and enter Rohilcund again ; and they made great 

* Borne members of the Council objected to tliis appoint- 
meat, on account of Che politfcsl charaoter of Nundcomar. 
HastinBS, In reply, esaerted that It was witliout blemish, 

thoiigb," he aAdH, " he wUl not take OD him to vindicate 
Ills moral cbaracter." 


offers to the Rohillas if they would give them 
' a free paaaage through their country to Oude. 

I The Rohillaa temporiBed ; the vimr exerted him- 
self to prevent that union, and, as Hafez Bahmut 
asaerts, offered to give up the forty lacs of rupees ; 

! and they finally united their troops with hia and 
the English, when they entered their country, to 
oppose the paaaage of ^e Ganges by the Marattas. 
No action, however, took place ; and in May, the 
state of their affaira in the Deckan obliged tliia 
people to return to their own country. 

In all these transHCtions little, if any, blame at- 
taches to the conduct of the Rohillas. But, as we 
have already seen their country had always been 
va object of cupidity to the nilera of Oude. In a 
meeting between the vizir and Mr. Hastiiiga at 
Beiidres, in tlic month of September, the former 
asked fur an English force to pot him in poasea- 
I sion of tho Rohilla country. In this project he 
I was actually encouraged by the latter ; and it waa 
j finally arranged that ho should bear all the ex- 
penaes of the English troopa which should be given 
him, and pay the Company forty laca of rupees on 
the accomplishment of the enterprise. 

In his own account of this transaction, Mr. Ilaa- 
tings never says one word of ita justice or the con- 
trary ; he only speaks of expediency. The vizir, 
he says, was the only useful ally of Company j 
the acquisition of the llohilla country would be 
very beneficial to him and the Company ; and he 
dwells on the advantage of getting forty lacs of 
rupees, and having a large portion uf their army 
supported at the expense of their ally. When 
writing an account uf this Bcn&rea treaty (the 
whole of which wo have nut yet seen), he says, ** 1 
am not apt to attribute a large share of merit to 
my own artinns ; but 1 own that this is one of the 
few to which I can, with confidence, affix my own 
approbation.** 

The remaining part of the treaty related to the 
' emppmr. On the pretext of his having joined the 
enemies of the Comjiany, and given to them the 
I provinces wliich had been assigned him, they were 
resumed, and were given to the vizir for fifty lacs 
uf rtipeos, twenty to be jiaid down, and the re- 
mainder in two equal auuual instalmeiitH. On the 
application of the emperor fur the nrrearH of his 
tribute, and his demand of punctual payment in 
future, Mr. Haatinga* reply was, that he “ would 
not consent to let a rupee pass out of Bengal, till 
it had recovered from its diBtrc8Si*s, which had 
been priucipally occasioned by the vast drains that 
had been made of its specie, for hia reiiiittancca 
in other words, that he should got notiiing more 
from the Company. 

No act more flagrantly unjubt than this is to be 
found in history. The emperor’s right to confer 
the dewannee, and other advantages acquired for 
the Company, waa undoubted, and tlic annual sum 
which he was to receivo was their own offer. 
Tlicre waa no condition made with him that he 
should not attempt to regain possession of his 
paternal dominions ; and though the Com|)aiiy 
might consider the Marattaa dangerous, lliey wem 
no^ properly spe&kiiig, tlicir enemies. Aa to bis , 
cession of the provinces, it was well known to have 
been an act of compulsion j and from the specitnen i 
he had had of tho Marattaa, there waa littio likeli- 
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hood of bis agtin seekine their friendship, and as 
the Tizlr was unable to defend hia own dominkma 
without the help of the English, they might aa 
well defend the two provinces for the descendant 
< of Timdr aa for him. But even granting a politick 
necessity in this matter, the refusal of the tribute 
was robbery and breach of fnitli. Still the whole 
of the guilt must not fall on Hostings, who in thi^ 
aa in so many other points, only coined out the 
wishes of bis masters, who liad long been watching 
for a pretext to stop the payment of the tribute. 
On the lUh November, 17CB, they had written 
out, " If the emperor flings himself into the hands 
of ^e Marattas, or any other power, we are dis* 
engs^d from him, and it may open a fur oppor* 
tunity at withholding the tweiity-ux lacs we now 
pay him." And on the treaty of Ben&res they 
bestowed their entire approbation. 

Anotiier point arranged with the vizir in the 
Benares conference was, tho appointment of a 
(uvil agent to reside at his court and be the me- 
dium of communicAtioD between him and the go- 
vernor. This task had hitherto been usu^ly 
i'xeeute(I«by the military officer on the sjiot, but it 
was a port of llAstiugs* policy to raise tl>e civil 
over the military power. The first resident, as 
these agents were called, at the court of the Vizir 
was Mr. Nathaniel Middleton, and be was directed 
to communicate secretly with the governor. 

The vizir did not seem inclined to attack the 
llohillas at once, lie advauced towards Delhi, 
and assisted the emi>eror in taking Agra h'om the 
Jats, gave him some money, and flnnlly concluded 
u treaty by which tlio troops of tho emperor were 
to join him against the AoliiJlas, and he was in re- 
turn to have a share of the plunder, aud half the 
uouquered country. 

lu November the vizir unexpectedly called on 
the president for the promised aid. llnstingshad 
Home difficulty in obtaining the assent of his col- 
leagues; but ill January, 1774, the sneond brigade 
received orders to join the vizir; in February Col. 
Chainpiou came and took the command of it, and 
it entered the territory of Oude, uid ou tlie 17ib 
of April the allied forces entered Uie Robilia 
country. On tho Ifltli, Col. Cliajn|iion wrote to 
the pi'csidciit, stating that the itoiiillu chiefs w’cre 
most anxious for accommodation, hut that the de- 
mands of tlte vi/.tr Imd now risen to tie** cro/v« of 
rujiees ! 

Aworo now that arms, not equity, must deride 
their fate, the llohill.ns prepared for aeti<in. On 
the morning of the 23i*d, the English odvancod to 
tho attack. Col. Champion, as a generous ciicmy, 
bestows the highest praise on the dcsper.'ite vahmr 
and even the military skill displayed by the Ho- 
hillos and their leaders. But valour was unavail- 
ing; and after a severe contest of nearly three 
hours, they fled, leaving 2000 slain, including many 
Sirduni, among whom were (he gallant Uufez Roli- 
mut and one of his sons. The doughty vizir, it 
will easily bo believed, had no sliiirc iu this vic- 
tory. He bad even refused to lend somo of Ilia 
camion, and broke his pi’oiiiiso of being at hand 
with his cavalry. But when the victory w.a-s gained, 
and plunder -was in prospect, then his troops put 
forth their activity, and, says Col. Chainpiou, ** Wc 
liad the honour of tlio day, and theso banditti the 
proflL*’ According to the same authority, the ex- 
cesses committed by the vizir mid his tron]ia, and 


his barbarous treatment, not cmly of the 
but of the loDOcent Hindoo oultivateis, were ^ock- 
to humanity *. 

he army shortly after marched to Biasouly, in 
ilte dentre of the Roliilla country, where they 
found the emperor’s general, Nujuf Khkn, with his 
army. As country might now be regarded as 
conquered, and as the emperor had performed his 
part of the treaty, though the rapidity of the Eng- 
lish had prevent^ bis sharing in uie conquer, 
Nujuf KhAn demanded for him his share of the 
country and of the plunder. The vizir was unable 
to dmiy the treaty ; but positive ordem came from 
Calcutta to the English commander, to support 
him in tlie violation of it; and of course it was eet 
at nought. 

A liohilla chief, named Fyzoola KhAn, was still 
in arms at the foot of the mountains. He sent, 
offering to bold his district ss a renter, from the 
vizir ; but tho latter positively declared that he 
would suffer no Rohilla chief to remain beyond the 
Gangea. The army was then put in motion to 
attack him ; but when they came near to where ho 
wiis posted, (J)c vizir, from some unexplained rea- 
son, became anxious for accommodation. After a 
gfKMl deal of iicgotiatioi], it was agreed that Fyzoola 
Kiiau should surrender one half of his effects to 
the vizir, and rcceivo iu return a jaghocr of nearly 
fifteen lacs of rupees in Kobilcuud. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Arrival of Memben of CouncU-'Quamls with 
Death of tho V itir— Abrogation of Tresty-^Jharges againat 
Uartinga— Hia Conduct^ Execution of Nundcomar for 
Forgery— 'Death of Co). Monson— 'Kaatlnge' tendered 
Heaignalion— Hia Exerciae of Power— Heconciliatiou with 
Franclx— Monatroui Preteiiaiima of the Supreme Court— 
Appoinlmeiit of the Chief-Justice to a new office— Duel 
between llaxtingi and Francis. 

On the 14th October, tho vessel canning tho new 
members of council and the judges of the Supreme 
Court anchored in the llooglily. Mr. Hastings 
immediately sent the second memher of council to 
congrsvtulato them on their safe arrival. They 
landed at Calcutta on the 10tli,uiidov a salute from 
the batteries, and were couducred by an officer of 
the govomor’s staff to Ins private residence, where 
all the members of the govenimeut were assembled 
to rqccive tlirin. But couitcsicB of this kind had 
little effect ou the uiinds of tluMvc to wdioni they 
wore shown. The mou whom Parliament in its 
w'isdnm (thiit is, the favour of the minister) had 
BoUwtoil to regulate the affairs of an empire, had 
rcroai’kcd on their landing that the batteries had 
fired only seventoon, instead of twenty-one guns, 
and that no guard of honour had met them on the 
beach ; and tluy showed much real or affected 
inJignation. 

^ In the correspondenoe between IlABtinge and the vizir 
in 1773, tliere nrcur these tcriiis, itiaroufiMy ca/trminafe the 
Robillas, and e^tenuina/c ou/ of /Ai> covntrff. Mill 
takes the word fT/rrmiitfit^ hi its ordinary EuglUh sense, of 1 
(/rt/ny , w)i)lc tVilsoii would lake it in Its (algebraic) sense. | 
of rrmovf, drive atrny. The former seems to us Uie more j 
natural sense. ^ 
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Next inorniDg e coaoeil was held, and the com- 
miision and the Company's letter were read. The 
latter strongly inculcated unanimity and concord 
among Oie members of the government ; it also 
directed that past abuses and oppresiii<iue should 
be inquired into, and their recurrence be prevented. 
It would seem that the three new oienibers con- 
ceived their chief business to be to listen to all 
kinds of charges from all quarters against the 
govemor-genentl, and to be at concord only among 
themselves, and to unite iu showing him neither 
favour nor justice. • At least so we might infer 
from their conduct ; and henceforth we shall have 
to contemplate acts and scenes discreditable to the 
English name. 

They would fain liaVe set about their self- 
impost task at once ; but on Ilaatings’ observing 
that Mr. Harwell was at some distance, they 
agreed to wait till the 25tli for his return. On 
that dav was read a minute of the governor’s, giv- 
ing a view of hie policy and conduct since the time 
of his appointment. They denounced the treaty 
of Ben&res as impolitic, and the war not only so, 
but unjust. But to understand the matter clearly, 
they required the whole of Mr. Middleton’s cor- 
respondence to be laid before them. This Hastings 
refused, as tliat correspondence having been se- 
cret, it must have contained many other inattcrs 
which it would not have been honounble, or per- 
haps even safe, to make public ; but he offered 
to produce every part of it that related to the 
subject under coniuderation. Not content with 
expressing thdr indignation and hinting their 
suspicions, the majority, as we shall henceforth 
call the tliree, voted Middleton’s immediate recall. 

It might be supposed, tliat men who had so 
peremptorily pronounced on the injustice of the 
Robilla war, would have been anxious to olilitente 
the disgrace of the British name, to cause the 
innocent Rohillsa to be restored to their country, 
and to force the vizir to make them some com- 
pensation. But their justice and humanity were 
of a different kind; and it sufficed them if they 
could blacken the governor's character. They 
forthwith wrote, without knowing whether the war 
was ended or not, to Col. Gliainpioii, who wits to 
take Middleton’s place for the present to insist on 
immediate payment of the forty lacs, the price of 
the extermiuation of the Rohillas, and of all other 
sums due by the vizir on other accounts. He was 
also to lead his troops, within fourteen days, into 
Oude ; and in case of the vizir’s not complying 
with his demands, to withdraw from him, and 
enter the Company’s territories. Uastinge- re- 
moiistiated, but of course iu vain, against these 
measures, as precipitate, and dangerous to the 
Company's interests. 

In the beginning of 1776 the vizir died, and was 
succeeded as Subalid&r of Oude by bis son, who 
took the title of Asof-ud-dowlah, to whom also, 
after some delay, the emperor granted the office of 
vizir. In public treaties it is generally under- 
stood, that tliey are to be of a permanent ebarae- 
ter, and not to depend on the life of the persims 
maJdng them; those therefore made with Shujah- 
ud-dowlab should in justice extend to liissuoccHHor. 
But the majority took a different view. The/ 
maintained, that all engagements with the late 
S&bahd4r were personal, and that the present one 
'must m^ke now terms for himself; and through 


Mr. Bristow, whom they had sent to replace Mr. 
Middleton, they forced a new treaty on Asof-ud- 
dowlah. By this the Company were to guarantee 
him Corah and AllaliabAd, and he in return waa to 
cede to them the territory of Bendres, held by 
Rajah Cheit Sing, raise the allowance to their 
troops to 260,000 rupees a mouth, and pay all the 
money due by his late fattier. Mr. Hastings re- 
fused to concur in tliese term^ as in themselves 
unjust, and beyond the power of Azof-ud-dowlah 
to fulfil. The Directors, in their first letter on tlie 
subject, disapproved of the conduct of Uie council, 
holding their engagements with Shujah-nd -dowlah 
to be permanent. But in their second, after they i 
bad heard of llio increase of revenue, and of pay ! 
of the troops, they signified their entire approbation ' 
of tile treaty that bad been concluded. In fact, at 
tiiis time, the Directors were sure to approve of 
every measure, however unjust, that brought 
money to their treasury. 

£ver>' one who could frame n charge of any na- 
ture against the gnvei'iior-general met with favour 
from the majority, who received all sorts of per- 
sons for this purpose at their private residences. 
Thither then repaired discontented or place-seeking 
Englishmen, and crafty natives, especially Nund- 
comar ; and charges of peeiilation soon began to 
be brought forwa^. The first accusation came 
fiorn the Ranee of BurdwAn, the widow of the ra- 
jah who hod held the zemindary of that district. 
Her son, a minor, had been at first left under her 
guardianship, but ho had afterwards been with- 
drawn from it, and the affairs of the zemindary 
were managed by persons appointed by the Eng- 
lish. She now accused tlie Dewan of corruption, 
and Mr. Graham, the resident, of supporting him 
fur the sake of the bribes which he obtained from 
him. The majority resolved that tho Dewan 
should lie removed, at least for a time, and that 
the Ranee should, as site desired, be allowed to 
come to Calcutta with her son. HaBtings and 
Harwell opposed these measures, as unjust or un- 
necessary. Mr. Graham made an indignant reply. 
Among other things, he showed that he had left 
BiirdwAn six wee^ after the rajah’s death, an 
event antedated three years by the Ranee, for the 
! sake of making out a case against him. lie also 
' required that tlic Banco should give security to 
pay an equivalent penalty, in cose she failed to 
establisli her charges. This was a law or usage of 
tile country, in order to put a cliock to false or ca- 
I lumiilouB Bccubations. The majority, however, 
would not impose it. A variety of accounts were 
; presented, in which were entered various sums 
paid by the Dewan to tlie servants of the Com- 
pany, among which was a petty sum of 1600 rupees 
to Mr. Hastings himself 1 The whole amounted 
to upwards of nine lacs ; but nothing could be 
proved. 

This charge having failed, a new one woe brought 
forward. ’ A statement was made by a native, that 
Uie foujdar of Hooglily was paid by the Company 

72.000 rupees a year, and tliat out of this he 
annually paid the governor 30,000, and Ids native 

; secretary 4000, having only 32,000 for himself; 
for which sum the accuser would undertake to do 
the duties of the office, and tlius save the Company 

40.000 rupees a year, of wliich they Wei's now 
defrauded by Mr. Hastings. The motives of this 
person are tolerably clear ; yet the majority went 
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into the eue.^The foojder having objected to be 
Bworoy which^nindooB of high caste regard as a 
degndatioi!i)'''^ft>- was held to be guilty, and die* 
missed, and the ofilce was given to another— not, 
’ however, thejiccuser-^at 36,000 rupees a year. 

Any one, we are pennaded, who considers the 
preceding eonduot of the majority, must feel that 
it wae malignity toward Hastings, and not a love 
of joBtice, tliut actuated them. This was certainly 
Hastings’ own feeling ; he viewed them as his Goe> 
mies and his accusers, and would not allow them 
to be his judges. He deuied their right, sitting in 
council and in his presence, to receive charges 
against him, and nsHerted that fie would not lower 
the dignity of his office by answering charges made 
by any one who chose to come before them. If 
they wanted to inquire into hie conduct, let them 
resolve themselves into a committee, and then lay 
the charges before tlie Supreme Court or the Di- 
rectors. And he declared his resolution to dissolve 
the council as suuti os they should enter on any 
inquiry relating to himself. This he always did, 
and he and Mr. Harwell retired ; but the majority 
tlieo voted Geu. Clavering into ^o choir and pro- 
ceeded. 

Ou the 11 til March, Mr. Francis stated to the 
Board that ho had been waited on that morning 
by Nundcomor, who had delivered him a paper 
which ho requested him to lay before them. Ho 
did not think, he added, that lie had a right to 
refuse a person of Nundcomar’s rank. As to the 
e^jntents of the paper, ho knew them not, but had 
a suspicion that it ooiituined charges against the 
governor of taking bribes from liiuieelf and from 
Munuee Begum. Some days after, auntlier paper 
from Nundconiar was presented; and Moiisoii then 
moved that ho should be called before them to 
substantiate liis charge. Hastings refused in very 
strong terms, and lie dwelt indignantly on the un- 
worthy conduct of Francis. He sqid he had ex- 
pected this attack ; for lie bad seen a paper con- 
taining many accusations against him, wliich he 
was told had been carried to Col. Munson by Nund- 
comar, who had been some hours iu private with 
him, explaining the chargi'a Monson denied 
having seen any paper coiitaiuing charges ngaiuat 
the governor-general (perhaps he meant he had 
not read such a paper) ; but he mode no reply to 
the charge of tho private interview. The motion, 
however, was carried of course ; Hostings and 
Harwell retired ; Nundcomar was then examined, 
and a resolution was passed, that Hastings had 
received 3,ft4,000 rupees, wliich of right belonged 
to the Company ; and by another resolution he 
was called on to refund tlicm. Hastings refused 
to receive or answer these resolutions ; and it 
was then resolved that the proceedings should bo 
ti'onsmitted to tlie Cuinpany’s attorney, to consult 
counsel how to proceed for tho recovery of tlie 
money. 

The facts of the case were these. After Nund- 
comar liad opened the business, as above related, 
Mr. Grant, oecouutaut to the coudqH at Mooi'shc- 
dabdd, Boiit some accounts which he said he had 
received from a native who hod been a clerk in 
the Nabob’s treasury, from which it appeared that 
Muniiee Begum had received 9,67^163 rupees more 
than she had accounted for. The clerk, when 
examined, stated that her Itead-eunvich had endea- 
vouixd to induce him to restore tl\e papers and 


return to her service ; and Mr. Gnat declared 
himself willing to swear that similar attempts had 
been made on himselfi The majority. Hostings 
and Harwell iu vain opposing, detomined to send 
Mr. Goring to investigate the conduct of the Be- 
gum, whose power was meauwhile to be withdrawn 
from her and committed to Bajoh Goordoss. The 
instructions to Mr. Goring were, to receive from 
the Begum all the accounts of tiic Niz&mut for tlie 
last eight years, and deliver them to gentlemen 
who were to esuiinine and report on them to the 
Board. This might be expected to occupy some 
time ; but be reached Mourshedabdd on tho 20th 
May, and on the 22nd he sent to Gafeutta memo- 
raiiduiiiB of payments to Hastings and others, 
obtaiaed, as it seems, by ^timidatiou, and with a 
view to the inculpation of Hastings. In these it 
was stated that 1,50,000 rupees had been given to 
the governor, as entertainment money, when he 
went to Moonhedab^d, in 1772, and a similar sum 
to Mr. Middleton. The latter, wc may hero ob- 
serve, was never denied ; the former Mr. Hastings, i 
at a subsequent period, acknowledged and at- i 
tempted to justify’. 

The prime mover iu all this business, as wo may 
see, was Nundcomar. Him Hastings regarded as 
his deadly enemy, and him, he owns he hated 
above all men living. We must therefore be 
cautious in examiumg every thing relating to this 
man. 

Ill the month of April on indictment was pre- 
ferred against Nundcomar, and Messrs. Joseph and 
Francis Fuwke, in the Supreme Court, at the in- 
stince of Mr. Hastings, Mr. Harwell, Mr. G. Van- 
sittart, Mr. Hastings’ banyan, and the Roy Royan 
of Calcutta, for a conspiracy, to force a roan named I 
Ciimiu51'Ud-diu to write a petition against them. ' 
After the examination befoi'e the judges, Mr. F. 
Fowke WHS discharged, and Nundenmar and Mr. 
J. Fowke were held to bail, at the suit of Mr. Has- 
tings and Mr. Vansittart, the other parties having 
withdrawn their names. On the following day tho 
majority paid Nundcomar a visit of ceremony. 

A few days after (Msy 6) Nundcomar was bjs 
rested, on a charge of forgery, at the suit of a na- 
tive named Mohuu Persuld, and committed to the 
common gaol, notwithstanding his wealth, his rank, 
and his l>eing a Brahmin by caste. The majority, 
of course, declared on his side ; and while he lay 
in prisou, as we have seen, they promoted his son 
Goordoss. He was brought to trial, tried by a 
jury of Englislimen, found guilty, and sentenced to 
be fionged. None of the natives, however, hod the 
slightest idea Uiat the sentence would be carried 
into execution. The fatal day (Aug. 5) at Ifmgth 
arrived, and there was no reprieve. Nundcomar 

’ In hii Defence 1>efore the House of Lords. He said 
that the Act of Parlismeut prohibiting the receipt of pre- 
sents had not been passed at that time ; that It was the cus- 
tom of the country, and that tlie Nabob, when he vii-ited 
Calcutta, received one thousand rupees a day on this ac- 
count I that he added nothing to his fortune by it, and muat 
have charged the Company as luge a sum if he had not 
received it. This, however, was two thousand rupeea a-day 
for the time he was at Moorshedah&d ; but Hastings was 
niitorioue for want of economy in his own aflUn, and did 
uot took closely after the expeiidltuie of those about him. 
Mr. Wilson (Mill. lii. 695), if we rightly understand him, 
says that ibis money " was acknowledged, and eniried tg 
account.” 

* Bee his letter in Glelg. 
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took a solemn leave of his friends, end then occu- 
pied himself writing notes and examining accoUDts. 
He monnted the palankeen which was to convey 
him to the place of execution, and ascended the 
steps of the scaffold with the utmost firmness, in 
the presence of an immense crowd. When all was 
ready the drop fell, and Nundcomar soon ceased to 
exist. The Hindoos uttered a wild and piereins 
cry, and fied from the sjiot; and none remained 
but the officers of justice, and a few Drahmins, 
who were to take charge of the body. 

The execution of Nundcomar, it is well known, 
was the subject of much discussion, and even of 
a parliamcntaiy impeachment, wliere Mr. Durke 
did not hesitate to osse^ that Mr. llustings bad 
murdered him by the hands of Sir Elijah Impey. 
We will, therefore, dwell a Utile on the subject. 

Tho crime for which Nundcomar suffered, was 
unknown as a capital offence to either Hindoo or 
Mohamraodan laws. The act with which he was 
charged took place in and the supreme 

court with its powers was not created tilt 1774, 
he, therefore, it w<iuld appear, suffered on an 
ex pod facto law. Further, the law making forgery 
capital, did not extend to India, os the colonies 
are never included unless expressly named in the 
statute, and one Indian for an offenco against 
another Indian should have been tried by a , 
native tribunal. Such were the arguments of 
those who asserted the injustice of tlio sentence ; 
to which it was replied by Sir Elijah Impcy, that 
Nundcomar, by making Calcutta his residence, 
was amenable to Engliah law, and that the doc* 
trine was false of a penal statute not oxteudiug to 
a celoDy not named in it ; that natives had hitlierto 
been subject to, and tried by English law in the 
courts of Calcutta, and that ignorance of the law 
ie no excuec for the breach of it. As to this last 
argument, we may observe, that nothing but nar- 
row-minded legal pedantry would cause any man 
to make use of it ; the preceding one has more 
apparent weight ; for owing to an omission in tlic 
cliMter of justice granted in 1703, the company’s 
servants Imd sometimes extended the pcnivlties of 
English Uw to natives, and one native had not 
long before been tried and convicted of forgery 
and sentenced to death by tho mayor’s court, but 
be had been recommended tu mercy and pardoned. 
On the whole, by tho mere letter of the law, tlie 
court tliat condemned Nundcomar was not to 
blame. By this alone the judges, who were mere 
lawyers, were guided ; the spirit of the law, and 
the principles of equity, scorn to have been ,un- 
known to them ; and when tho couiisol for the 
prisoner asked the fureuian of the jury to join in 
on application to tho judges for mercy, tlic chief- 
justice censured him aevei’cly in open court. 

On Hastings this event has cast a shade of sus- 
picion which, perhaps, will never be dispelled. 
Nundcomar was his accuser ; he had instituted 
legal proceedings against him, which were likely 
to fail ; when a native, who could hardly be sup- 
posed to know or admiro English law, charges him 
with an offence conunittod some years before ’ ; 

Mr. Wllitan, howevcTi eays that proceodingi had been 
commenced by Mubammed Peri&d, In the Dewannee 
Adawlut, and Nundcomar had been conflned, but waa libo- 
rated by llaitlngs; the forged initniment had been depo- 
efted In the mayor’s court, laiO wai traniirerTcd with all its 


the chief justice, who was Hastings* school-felbw 
and friend, aots with extreme rigonr; Hastings 
who had power to respite, declines to exercise it, 
and rather submits to lie under imputation of 
inunoving in this manner a dangerous witness, and 
of thus deterring others from appearing ogunst 
him. The very circumstanoe of the prisemer 
being his enemy would, we think, have caused a 
man of generous feelings to make every effort to 
aave liis life 

As to the majority, who certainly must have 
had the power to prevent the execnlion of the sen- 
tence, wo fear that we must agree with Hostings* 
bb^pber, in suspecting tliat tliey let Nundcomar 
perish, in order to have a charge gainst Has- 
tiuge. 

Charges, now that Nundcomar was gone, ceased 
to come in against the govcmor-goneral. By an 
order of the Court of Diroctora, Mohammed ^za 
K hin was appointed to tlie offices held by Goor- 
daes, and the latter was made Itoy Royan. The 
Directom also censured Hastings for allowing his 
baiiyun to farm several districts in Bengal, con- 
trary* to the finance regulations of 1773. His de- 
fence was, that he lumself had no share in the 
profits, of which, in fact, there were little or none'. 

Tlie plan which had been devised for collecting 
the revenito had proved a failure ; tho produce 
WAS not wliat had been anticipated, for the farmers 
in general had contracted for more than they were 
able to pay. Angry debates, of course, took placo 
ill the Council. Hastings then proposed that each 
moniber should devise a plan, to be forwarded to 
the Directors. That of himself and Mr. Barwell 


other papers to the Supreme Court, on whose very first 
sitting of oyer and terminer the Indictment was prepared 
and tried. This would, indeed, exonerate IlastiRgs ram' 
plelely ; but is It not most strange, that neither he himself 
nor any of his defenders should have notlred the clrcun* 
Btuicet Mill, Ulelg, and Thornton, seem all equally ignch 
rant of it. 

* It Is said, no donbt, that he could not interfere with the 
proceedings of tbe Buproiue Court ; but he showed in a sub- 
sequent case that he could, and would Interfere. 

It is a remarkable trait in flAstings' chararter, ihnt he 
never seems to have been conscious of acting wrong. Thli: 
may. as is asserted, have proreeded from his enonuous aclf- 
esteem; but be appears also to have held, that whatever 
law allows Is right. Tbe clrciimBlancps of bis ninirioge 
seem to show this. In the ship in which he sailed to India, 
in 176!), there wos as a passenger a Gcrinan baron, named 
ImbolT, who was going out as a portrait painter to Madras. 
He waa accompanied by his wife, a very nttrnctivo young 
woman, and by whose charms Hastings was captivated. 
She attended him In an lllneis on hoard. The intimacy 
WM continued at Madras; they acoompaniod hiiii to Iten- 
gid. There is no reason to suppose there wq'i any thing 
improper between Hastings and the baroness; but all tliis 
time, a suit for a divorce was going on in the courts of 
Ftsneonij; and when it wos obtained, Haatlngs married 
the iady, taking also her three children, and in the words of 
the gentle biographer, “the boron returned to hJs native 
country a richer man than he ever could have hoped to 
become, by tbe mere exercise of his skill as a painter;" 
4.f lie sold hit wife, almost like tlic former Smithfield sales 
of wives. It is worthy of remark, that Hastings was the 
most affectionate of husbands, and that thoir union waa 
eminently happy. He acted like a ftither to her children. 

7 Mr. Wilson says he needed to make no defence, as It 
was collectors that were mentioned (see p. 101), nnd he was 
no collector. But surely he acted against the spirit of the 
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MrftA to let the districts on leases for life, or for two 
joiDt-live^ giving the preference always to tits 
Zemindar, when his offer was a fair one. Mr. 
Francis, going on the erroneoua principle, that the 
, property in tne land was neither in the sovereign 
nor in the cultivator, but in the Zemindar, pro- 
posed a land-tax, fixed once for all, and never to 
be changed, on the Zemindars, the ryots to be pro- 
tected against thorn by Icsses. The Din^ton did 
not deem it advisable to adopt either of tliese 
plans ; bnt directed that the lands should be let 
for one year, on the most advantageous terms, but 
not by auction. The avenge of the eolloctions of 
the preceding years was finely made tho basis of 
the new amngement, and this continued to be the 
mode for some yean. 

In the beginning of Septomber, 1776, Gol. Mon- 
eon died ; and as tliis event made the two parties 
equal in number at the board, and the governor 
necessarily had the casting voice, Hastings became 
once more supremo. A very curious and obacui'e 
tnnaaction is connected with this affair. 

In 1775 Hastings, when galled by the mode in 
which he was continually thwarted by the majo- 
rity, empowered Mr. Graham and a Col. McLean, 
who were returning to Europe, to tender liis resig- 
nation unless certain conditions therein specified 
could be obtaioed. It is to be observed that Lord 
North's ministry, partly in consequence of the ac- 
counts they received from tlie majority, partly 
from their desire to get the patronage of Indi^ , 
were hostile to Hastings. The samo was the case 
with some of the most influential Directors. On i 
the flth of May, 1776, ^ motion was carried in the 
Court of Directors to address hie majesty, praying 
him to remove Hustings and Harwell from omce. 
But in a Court of Froprietors on the I5th, a mo- 
tion tliat the Directors should bo recommended to 
reconsider their resolution, was carried by a ma- 
jority of 106, though the whole strength of Uic 
ininiatrpr oud their adherents was put forth to 
defeat it The resolution respoeting tho removal 
of Hostings and Barwell was afterwa^s rescinded; 
but still some of Hastings’ friends did not think 
he could hold out against his powerful enemies, 
and they endeavoured to secure lur him an honour- 
ablo retreat. Matters were in fiart arranged with 
the minister, and then M*Lean wrote to the Court 
of Directors, stating that he was authorised to offer 
the govemor-geiierara resignation, and requesting 
them to nominate a successor. On the IQlli Decem- 
ber, the letter w'as taken into consideration, and 
M'Lean was called in nn<l questioned as to bis 
autliority. lie offered to give it ; but as in tho 
papers to which he must nifcr, it was mixed up 
with very confidential matters, be requested to ho 
allowed to submit them to only thrac of the Direc- 
tora. The chairman, deputy, and Mr. Hoelicr w'crc 
appointed to confer wiUi him, and they reported 
(Mr. Becher, however, not concurring) tliat they 
had seen Mr. ilastings’ instructions in his own 
handwriting, declaring that he would resign if 
conditions (** of which,*’ they add, “ there is no 
probability ”) could not be obtained ; tliat Mr. G. 
Vansittart declared that ho was present when ibe 
instructions were given, and that Mr. Stuart de- 
clared that Mr. Hastings had told him ho had 
given tliem. It was then uiuuiuiously resolved. 


that the resignation should be accepted, and Mr. 
Wheeler was nominated to flU the vacant place in 
the council, and the consent of the crowu to the 
appointment was obtained. 

On tho 19th June, 1777, the intelligence reached 
Bengal. Hastings imni^iately declared that he 
had not resigned, and would not resign ; Clavering 
maintained that he himself was now govomor- 
geuend: Barwell adhered to the one, Frauds to 
the other. There were two councils and two go- 
vemors-gencral. Orders and counter-orders were 
issued. There seemed to be no mode of decision 
but on appeal to force; when Hastinn proposed, 
and the oilier party agreed to leave me matter to 
tho decision of the judges of tho Supreme Court. 
This deeision was, as in jufltico it must have been, 
in favour of Hastings; for, in the Directors’ letter, 
his resignation was spoken of not as a thing that 
hod occurred, but which was expected to occur; 
and Gen. Clavering hod no right whatever to as- 
sume the ofliee till Hastings h^ formally resigned 
it to him. But in their mutual desire of annoying 
each other, neither party thought much of what 
was right end proper. 

This soon appeared by tlie way in which Hast- 
ings used liU victory, lie and Harwell immedi- 
ately passed a series of liolent and absurd resolu- 
tions, declaring that Gen. ClaNering, by his late 
usurpation, hod forfeited his office of senior coun- 
ciller, and his place of commander-in-chief, Ac. 
Mr. ^ucis tried to set os mediator, and exhibited 
on the occasion a good deal of sense and judgment; 
bnt HasLings would lislcn to no arguments. Tho 
judges were again appealed to, and they again 
decided agreeably to laws and justice, declaring 
that Gen. Clavering had not forfeited his offices. 
Hastings was obliged to yield to this authority : 
but Harwell soon obtained the post lie coveted, for 
Gen. Clavering died in August, bis death being, os 
it W'as thought, accelerated by the irritation of his 
mind, caused hy tiie constant state of warfare in 
which he was kept; for he seems to have been in 
the main an honest well-meaning man. Mr. Wheeler 
now came into the council, and, us he usually sided 
with Francis, the council waa divided as hereto-* 
fore. 

Due of the first acts of Hastings, after the death 
of Col. MoiiKon, had been to remove Mr. Bristow 
from the residency of Oude, and re-appoint his 
friend Middleton. Ho owned he hod no fault to 
find with Mr. Bristow ; and the act need not be too 
Nvvcrcly censured, as it waa merely what takes plaee 
in a change of miiiislry at home. Hostings at the 
same •time reversed another appointment of the 
majority by recalling Mr. F, Fowke, W'ho had been 
placed os a kind o? I’eaident at Benares in 1776. 
His pretext was, that the mission had been special, 
j and that its pur}>oses had been accomplibhed. 

I Next (Jay, however, he moved, and, of course, 

^ cairied a resolution, that a civil ser^'ant of the 
I Cimipany’s, with au nHsistont, should be sent to 
! reside at Bendres ! The name of the former was 
Gmham, of the latter Harwell. Justly might Gen. 
CUvering, in his minute, call this ‘*a vindictive 
measure, couched under the appearance of a public 
service.” The Directors expi'essed their stL'one 
disapprobation of tlicse mc.’uuireo, and ordered 
both those gentlemen to be re-instated; but H:ist« 
ings took no heed of their commands. Here again 
we ore not to condemn him too unconditionally; 
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the majority in the Direction were his perscsai practises in one court rarely enters miother. To 
enemies, and were glad of any opportunity of mor- | find men possessing the knowledge requisite fur 
tifying him; and it was to the Proprietors} and not ‘ tlie judges of tlie Supreme Court, and with minds 
to Directors} that he looked for support and | sufticiently enlarged to believe that there might be 
^probation. sumothing agreeable to reason, and adapted to the , 

Soon after Mr. Wheeler took bis seat in council, I state of the country and of society in India in the 
Mr. Hastings laid before the Board a letter from ' native laws, was no doubt nearly impossible. It is 
the young Nabob, complaining of Mohammed Reza j prtibable, however, that the ministry gave them- 
Khdn’s severity, and praying that, os he was now ! aelvrs little trouble on this head ; and tlie men 
twenty years old, lie might be allowed to admi- | that had interest got the appointments without any 
nister his own govenmient and affairs. Fnuiek > great regard to their fftiieas. Four more unfit 
and Wheeler said, as that ttigtilation had been | men certainly could not have been selected. They 
made by the Company, the letter shuuld be trans- ( were perfect speeimons of the narrow-minded, 
mitted to the Directors ; Hastings and Barwell | self-sufficient, d(»Tnineering English lawyer, who, 
Tnaintained that justice admitted of no delay, s regarding the law of Bnglatid aa being what law- 
Each party on this occasion used the argumenta of ! yers, and lawyers alone, proclaim it to be-»the 
their opponents on the subject in 177<1- The , i>ei’fcction of rroauu, — and liolding every other 

prayer of tlie Nabob was granted ; and then letters ’ system in sovereign cuntemjit, would force it and 

came from him requesting that Muniiee Begum their own authority on all those whom, by any 
should have die management of the Nirdmut, with- legal quirks and subdetics, they could draw within 
out the interference of any person. Accordingly ita sphere. When such were the judges, and 
Goordass and otiicrs were reinstated in their when we add diat a hi>st of attorneys came to India 
offices, and their united salaries came to 18,000 in their train, the reader may be prepared for the 
rupees mure than Mohammed Heza Khan liad results that followed. 

received, and the affaire of the countrv soon fell We h.ave seen an instance of (heir criminal 
into a precious state of confusion- A due regard justice in the case of Nundcomar. In civil mat- 

for bis own charaelcr, and the opinion of the ters they Lad hardly commenced their duties, 

ivnrid, would have withheld a man of more pm- when tiieir writa flew about in all directions ; 
denee than Mr. Hastings from engaging in such a zemindars, and other pemons residing at a dis- 
busiueen as this tance, were ousted on the oath of any person, 

Strango quarrels and as strange reconciliations however mean and discreditabie, dragged up to 
take place among public men ; we tieod not there- Calcutta, and if they could not give tail, often to a 
fare be surprised to find Hastings and Francis Urge amount, flung into the noisome prison of that 
reconciled. 1*he occasion was as follows. Mr. city. Gloom overspread the whole country ; the 
Barwell, who had tuado a large fortune in India, English law, with all Its dark enigmas and incon- 
where he had spent three and twenty years, was evivable tecliiiiraJities, hanging over it like a 
anxious to return to Europe, and Hasttngs would murky chmd. The revenue schemed about to ccosc 
thus lose his main support ; for though Sir Eyre altogether ; for the authority of the zemindar was 
Coote, who had come out as commander-in-chief subverted, and the ryot withheld hie rent. The 
with a seat in council, voted in gnieral with the provincial courts of Dewjuuiee AdawJut were also 
governor, he was a crotchety man, and could not rendered inoperative ; for there were attorneys 
always be relied on. It was, therefore, natural eveiy'where to advise the defaulters who were 
that Hastings should wish to soften down the brought before them to sue out a writ of habrat 
enmity of Francis, who on hia part was anximis oorjm in tho Supreme Court, 
tn see Barwell depart from India, where he still The Niz&mut, or penal jurisdiction exercised in 
lingered at the earnest wish of Hastings. An the uonie of the Nabob, the Supreme Court dis- 
arrangement was effected by which, on the gover- dained to recognize. ** The Act of Parliament,” 
hop’s agreeing to rc-iustate Bristow, Fowke, and Raid one judge, “ does not consider him as a aove- 
Mohammed Roza Kh&n, Francis engaged not to reigu prince; the jurisdiction of this court extends 
oppose him in certain importaut matters. Mr. over sll his dominions.” ”Tlna phantom, this 
Barwell then set sail for Europe. man of straw,” said another, "it is an insult to the 

Soou after this a compromise was effected with understanding of the Court to have made the 
the chief-justice, which put nn end to pTetensions question of his sovereignty.” As to the Dewannoe 
of the Supreme Court, which had threatened to M the Company, one of the judges declared that 
ruin tlie whole of Bengal. ^ there could be no distinction in law or justice be- 

When the Supreme Court was instituted it was tween the Company, an a trading Company, and as 
given most extensive power. It was a court of Dewan of these provinces, and that in their manage- 
common law and of equity, of oyer and terminor, ment of the rcvcuucsthcy were subject to tlie Juris- 
nnd gaol delivwy, of admiralty and ecclebisstic diction of tlie king's court. Thus, in effect, did thoso 
affaire. Its criminal jurisdiction, however, was four presumptuous, inflated men, assume to them- 
coiifined to British subjects, or to those in their selves the government of the thi’ee provinces, 
service; its civil, to tliose and to such of tlio Wa will now give some specimens of their pm- 
imtives os li^ agreed to submit to its decision. coedings. On Inc 2nd January, 1777 , a suit com- 
The division of labour among the members of mcnced before the Frovincial Council of Patna 
the Engllali bar is very complete ; the roan who between the widow and the nephew and adopted 

eon of a Mohammedan of rank and pMperly. 'J'he 
® " We alwayi have, aod always shall consider a letter of w^idow pr^uced a will in her favour, the nephew 
business from that Nabob, the same as a letter from the maintained it was a forgery, and that at all events 
(lovemor-aenero) and the Council," said the Judges of the his uncle had been for some time of weak intellect. 
Supreme Court, iu 1775 . The cose was, in tlie usual manner, referred to the 
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CAaee nod otlier fit peifsons to iavestigate and re- 
port on. Their opinion waa, that neither party 
had eatabliahed thoir olauns ; and they recom- 
mended that the estate should be divided, the 
widow, aa waa the law, to get a fourth, and the 
remainder to go to the brother of the deceased, 
namely, the father of the nephew. This wna done, 
the widow giving every opposition in her power, 
and finally refusing to accept her share, or give up 
the title-deeds which she liad secured. The ne- 
phew petitioned the council ; and the C&zec end 
Muftees were directed to use measures to force 
her to compliance ; and they set a guard^ivcr her, 
according to the rule of Mohammedan law. 

The widow now was advised to bring an action 
in the Supreme Court against the nephew, the 
CAzee, and the Muftees ; and she laid her damage 
at 600,000 rupees. The nephew waa pronounced 
aubject to the juriediction of the Court ; for, aa a 
renter, it was asserted he was a servant of the 
Company. The plea of the others, tliat they had 
acted in obedience of their lawful superiore, was 
answered by the legal maxim, Ddegatm non poUtl 
delegare. They were sirested ; judgment was given 
against them, damages 800,000 rupees with costa ; 
they wore brought to Calcutta (the Cazee, an old 
mail, dying on the way) and tl^wn into prison, 
where they remained till released by Parliament, 
in 1761< The widow alao obtained 15,000 rupees 
damages against Mi*. Law and two other members 
of tho council of Patna \ which money was paid by 
the Company. 

In September, I777i itn attorney at Dacca pro- 
ceeded to arrest Uie dewau of tho foujdar, at the 
suit of a common pyLi, who had been confined for 
A misdemeanour and had brought his action for 
false imprisonment. His bailiff, who produced no 
warrant, having been repelled, he himself, attended 
by A parcel of his followers, wont to the house of 
tlie faujdar, broke open the gates, and forced his 
way in. A scuffle ensued, in which the attorney 
hiiiiseif shot the foujdar with a pistol in the body. 
One of the judges wrote to the military oilicer at 
Dacca, highly commending the conduct of tlio at- 
torney, and requiring him to give him assistance. 
Tho Provincial Council gave bail for the dewan. 

At length the Supreme Court and the govern- 
ment came into direct colliaion. Ctissiiiat llaboo, 
a wealthy native, braiiglit an action agniiist the 
rajah of CosBijuro, and a capias was issued. The 
rajah, h(»wever, 1 ib< 1 absconded ; a axic was then 
issued to sequester his property, and the slierifi's 
officer, attended by about sixty Sepoys and armed 
BPamcn, proceeded tn execute it. They broke into 
the house, forced thoir way into the semina, or 
woman^B aiiartment, so sacred in the East, and 
AiTested the rajah’s dewan. The govommeut, 

: however, acting on the opinion of Sir John Day, 
thoir legal adviser, that zemindars were not sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, had 
given orders to Col. Achmuty to send suldiera and 
seize the whole party, which was done. Notice 
w'AB then given by the govemmont to all zemindars ; 
and londlioldera, directing them not in any way to ^ 
recognize the authority uf the Supreme Court over 
them. The Court, in return, prepared to issue 
attachments against the officer commanding tho 
military party, Mr. Naylor, the ComjAny’s attorney, 

I and others, and even tho governor-genenU and 
I Mr. Barwell. CossinAt Bsboo, at tlie same time. 


brought an action of trespass against the governor 
and council. They refused to plead ; the Court 
^rew fnrious, uid declared that they would proceed 
in tlie case as in any similar one. Men’s minds 
were in expeetatirm uf something direful, when 
suddenly tho storm dispelled : CoMinAt Baboo, no 
one then could tell why, discontinued all legal 
proceedings against the rajah and all others. 

A measure was effected very soon after, which 
may throw some light on that transaction. The 
courts of Dewannee Adawlut, it was said, had 
proved inconvenient and even dangerous, and the 
coui’t of Suddur Dewannee Adawlut had never 
been brought into operation. Hastings then pro- 
posed to tlie council that the constitution of this 
eourt should be changed, and the chief justiee be 
vested with its powers, to hold them dunog the 
pleasure of the governor and council. A large 
salary was of course to be annexed, and Hastings 
expressed his belief that this would prove an 
instrument of conciliation between the council and 
the court tliat is, that the chief justice, when 
thus holding office and salary at their will, would 
never dare to oppose them. Francis and Wheeler 
of eoune disagreed with the governor-general, and 
their arguments were cogent and well-founded. 
But Hastings was a more practical statesman, and 
ho knew the man he had to deal with ; for Sir 
Elijah Impey saw at once the great advantages of 
the plan, and willingly consented to accept the 
office with a salary of 60,000 sicca rupees, and 
7200 as rent for an office ; thus, for paltry lucre, 
Ireely giving up all clnim to respect, and all chance 
uf his preceding conduct being judged charitably. 
He did nut even lung enjoy his new office : for In 
May, 1782, an address to the Crown for his recal, 
on account of it, was voted by the House of Com- 
mons, and he was menaced with an impeachment 

Throughout the whole of this contest with the 
Judges the conduct of Hastings is entitled to praise. 
The lust measure must make necessity its plea for 
justificatiuii. 

Before the arrangeinent with tlie chief justice 
was completed, Mr. Francis quitted India, where 
luB presence hail certainly i)ruduced little goock 
It seems to ns almost certain, that in the arrange- 
ment made previous to the departure of Mr. Bar- 
well, he li.ad promised to give the governor no 
opposition on the subject of the Maratta war. In 
fact, if hr did not, Hostings must have conceded 
every thing and lie noUiing. Hastings asserted 
th.'it he bad, TYaucis denied it ; and the result 
that one day, when the couneil had risen, 
Mr. J’mncis reciuestcd a private interview with 
the governor. They retired, and he then handed 
him a written challenge. Hastings accepted it; 
and two mornings after (July 17, ITfiO,) they met 
and exchanged snots. Fi'ancis was wounded in the 
side, but nut dangerously. In the following mouth 
of December he sailed for England. 

Ills (successor was the learned, accomplished, And vir- 
tuous Sir WillisDi Jones. What a contrast I 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

AflUri of the Uarattes— Treaty of Poorundur—CApItnlAtltm 
At WargdUi'^Mareh of Col- Goddard^Tahea ficindla'a 
Camp— Exploits of Capt. Pophani-^Capture of Owalidr — 
Of fiaseciu— Ascent of the tih&u — Treaties with the 
Maraltas. 

Havino bn)ugl)i the afTaireof Bengal down thus 
far, wo inuat now occupy ourselves for some time 
with those of the other two presidencies, eom- 
menciiig with tliat of Bombay, which had hitherto 
engaged little in the game of Indian politics. 

This presidency was quite surrounded by the 
dominions of the MaratUs, These eoiiijirised tlie 
original Maratta state, of which Sattara aud Fooua 
were tiie capitals; Bcrar and Orissa, held by the 
family of Ragnjcc Ddsla; the possessions of Morari 
R&o in the South, and tlioao of Uolkar and Scindia 
in Malwa, and Guserat ruled by the Guicawar 
family. 

On llio death of the Peisliwa, Balajco R&o*, 
leaving two sous, Madhoo Kao and Narrain iUo, 
both minora, tlie power of the state was for some 
years wiehlcd by his brother Ragonath Roo, com- 
monly called Ragoba, ns regent. After some time 
I Mudhoo was enabled to take the reins of govem- 
I ment into his own hands. But he died in 1772, 

I and was succeeded by his brotlicr Narrain. This 
princo, however, was shortly after murdered in 
coJisequenee of a plot which Ragoba, tliough with- 
out intending such a consammation, had formed 
against him. Ragoba then was acknowledged o-s 
Veishwa ; but it appeared soon after, that the 
widow of Narrain was with child. The ministers 
of the late Feisbwa proclaimod the evont, and 
carried her to the fort of Poorundur for safety. 
Ragoba, who was absent, endeavouring to obtain 
arrears of chout from Ilydcr Ally, and Mohammed 
Ally, returned with his army and defeated that of 
the ministers; hut hearing that Holknr and Sciudia 
had been gained by them, lio toek panic and fled 
pi Gdxerat. The widow was delivered of a son, 
who was generally acknowledged as Peishwa (May 
1774). 

Ragoba now addrossod himself to the English at 
Boml^y, who readily listened to his overturre ; for 
they were very anxious to obtain possesrion of the 
isle of Salsctto, of Basseio, and some other places 
in their neighbourhood, which the Marattas had 
taken from tho Portuguese. They had already 
offered the Maratta government, in cxvIiriito for 
them, Baroach (which they had lately seized and 
some places on the coast, hot to no purpose. While 
they were now in treaty with Ragoba, tncy learned 
from Goa, that the Portuguese were flttiug out an 
expedition for their recovery. They therefore hesi- 
tated DO longer, but, ri^iifying both to Ragoba and 
to the government at Poona, tliat it was merely a 
matter of precaution, they landed troops in 
sette, and having reduced the fort of Tauno, be- 
came masters of the island. Ragfibo, however, 
did not appear at all inclined to cede this place ; 
but ho and his allies from Gtizerdt having sus- 
tained a defeat from the troops of the ministers, 
he was glad to get the aid of the English on any 
I terms, and on 6th March, 1776, a treaty was 

See p. 48. 


concluded by which he yielded im Saleette and 
Dassein, with the Maratta share of the revenue of 
Surat, Baroach, and other places. He was also to 
bear the expenses of the troops sent to his md, to 
pay other sums of money, Ac. Ac. 

Matters being thus arranged, Ragoba, who was 
in the vicinity of Cambay, was joinM on the 19th 
April by a force of 560 Europeans and 1560 
native troops, with a train of artillery under Col. 
Keating. It then moved southwards; and on the 
Ifltli May it encoontered the troops of the minis- 
ten, and, owing to a psnic eaosed by a mistake 
made by an officer of the grenadiers, the British 
lost seven officers, eighty Europeans, and two hun- 
drod Sepoys, and want of cavalry prevented their 
, deriving the due advantage from their victory. 

As Ragoba*s own troops refused to cross the Ner- 
j budda till their arrears of pay were discharged, 

' and as tlie rains were at hand, the troops were pot 
into quarters about fifty miles north of Baroach. 

The govemment of Bengal, to which the other 
presidencioR were now subordinate, had highly 
disapproved of tho treaty with Ragoba. Mastinga 
proposed that it should be cancelled and the troops 
withdrawn, except under certain circumstances. 
But the majority ordered the withdrawal of the 
troops at once, provided it wonld be safe; and then 
having condemued tho government of Bombay for 
taking part with one side, they took the other, 
voting that a negotiation should be opened with 
the luiuistcrs in u^er to obtain Salsette and Bas- 
kin. They resolved to send for this purpose an 
agent of their own. Hastings proposed Col. Dow, 
they named Col. Upton. Tho latter, of course, 
was appoiuted, and he set out for Poona on the 
17 th July. The government of Bombay sent Mr. 
Tayler, a member of eouiieil, to Calcutta, to try to 
obtain aid in men and money ; and it was Uastinga* 
opinion, that they should bo supported, but twe 
majority were inexorable. 

Col. Upton did not reach Poona till the begin- 
ning of January, 1776. The ministen assumed a 
high tone with him; they asked why the govern- 
ment of Bengal, w'hich ao strongly condemned the 
war, should seek to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages of it. They Anally declared that they knew 
<ff no alternative but war. On the receipt of this 
intelligence, the government of Bengal resolved 
(March 7) to make the most vigorous preparations 
fur the conflict. But soon after (April 1) came a 
letter from Col. Upton, to say that tho ministers 
liad yielded, and tnat a treaty was in progresa 
The English renounced their claim on Bassein, of 
which they never, it appeared, had had possession, 
and were conAnned in that of Salsette, and the 
liulc islands about it. Altogether, the treaty 
named of Poorundur, was far Jess advantageous 
than that with Ragoba ; and, strange enough, just 
as it was concluded, came the Directors* letter 
approving of that treaty. 

Matters remained tolerably tranquil till 1776, 
when intelligence came of the arrival of a French 
ship in one of the Maratta ports, having on board 
a French agent, who luul praceeded to Poona, 
where he was received with much favour. This 
proved to be an adventurer, already well lainwii in 
India. Ho called himself the chevalier St. Lubin, 

^ and be had persuaded the minister of marine tliat ! 
■ ho could effect much by means of the Marattas. | 
I While the government of Bengal was deliberating 
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on tile best course tu pursue, n split in the mi< 
nistry at Poous. occurred^ sad one party, headed 
by Succaram Baboo, declared for Kagoba. The 
t^vsidency of Bombay was empowers to treat 
^ , with them, and a new arrangement was made, by 
which Ragoba was to act as regent, in the name of 
the young Peiahwa. But the party of Sicearam 
!foboo soon appeared so strong, that it seemed 
likely to be able to dispense with Ragulia and the 
Bnglisli. Scindia, however, tlirew bis weight into 
the oppotite scale, and the party, headed by Nana 
Fumovees, became ascendant ; and their rivals 
now called on the English. 

A division of the army which had been assem- 
bled, was immediately sent forward. It consisted 
of about 4d00 men, under the command of Ctil. 
Egerton, an inefficient officer; and to mako matters 
worse, Mr. Mostyn, late reudeut at Poona, and 
Mr. Gunac, a member of Cuuncil, wore sent as 
deld-depnties, who, with the commander, were to 
form a committee for controlling all matters. They 
set out abont the beginning of December, advanced 
slowly through the Cdncan, and on the 23rd they 
had ascend^ the Ghdt, and reached Condola. 
They were now within about thirty-five miles of 
Poona, for which place they set out on the 4th 
January, 171^} witli provieions for twenty-five 
days. Mr. Mostyn, from illness, retumod to B<im- 
bay ; and the same cause obliged Col. Egerton to 
resign the command to Col. Cockbum, though he 
still continued to act in committee. On the 9th 
(for tliey moved at a snail’s pace) they were within 
sixteen miles of Poona, where they found an army 
prepareil to oppose them, llagoto had sought to 
impress them with the necessity of gaining some 
advantage, in order to induce his friends to declare 
f<ir them; but now, on its being announced that 
there were only provieions for eighteen days re- 
maining, and on Cockbum’s aseertiog that he could 
not protect the baggage, without a body of horse, 
the committee resolved to retreat t Un the night 
of the lltb, having thrown the heavy guns into a 
tank, and burnt the stores, the army commenced 
this disgraceful movement. They thought to liave 
gone off unobserved; but before daybreak the 
enemy was upon tliem, and continued to harass 
tlirm till four in the oJtemoun of the second day 
(13th), when they reached WargHm. Here the I 
comniandvr-in-chief declan'd thot it was impossible ! 
to bring back the army to Bombay. Capt. Hartley, 
who liM commanded the rear, proposed a plan by 
which it might be effected, but in vain; it was re- 
solved to negotiate. The eorrender of Kagoba 
W'as made a preliminary; this they agreed to; but 
be had alrc*ady secured himself with Scindia. lu 
fine, a treaty was concluded, by which Salsettc and 
tlio other places were to be restored, the march of 
the troops that were coming from Bengal to he 
stopped, Baroaeh to be given up to Scindia, and 
two gentlemen left as hostages. On these terms 
the army was allowed to depart. The Diroctoxw, 
when they heard of this disgraceful affair, dismissed, I 
and most justly, Egerton and Cockbum from their 
service, and degraded Mr. Comae. 

When the government of Bengal w'ab informed 
by that of Bombay of the proposals made for the 
restoration of Ragoba, aware that war had now 
broken out between Fi*anoe and England, and that 
it was therefore of the utmost consoqnence to dc- 
sti*oy the French influence at Poona, they autho- 


rised them to join in the plan, and promised to 
assist them with men and money. With this view 
a detachment, commanded by Col. Leslie, was 
assembled at Calpee, in order to be sent to Bom- 
bay. On the 19m May it commenced its march; 
but Leslie, instead of advancing, as he was directed, 
with as much speed as possible, actually wasted 
four months in Bundeleuiid, trying to malto up the 
quarrels in the family of the raj^, and negotiate 
useless treaties. In consequence of this ** wild 
eouduct,” as Hastings terms it, tlie board unani- 
m<mB]y agreed to meal him (October 9), and give 
tile commaud to Licut-Col. Goddard, a man of a 
very different chaiacicr*, who morclied without 
delay for the Nerbuddn, where he was to enter the 
dominions of Moodajec, the ruler of Berar, For 
Hastings had long l^en in treaty with this chief, 
with the design of aiding him to obtain the office 
of rajah of Sattara, as being of tlie family of 
Sovajee. 

On the Ist of December Goddard crossed the 
Nerbudda. He found that Moodajee was not in- 
clined to contract any engagement, but that he 
w'ouJd act in a /riendly manner. He there received 
letters from Bombay urging him to advance with- 
out loss of time. He set out on the 16th of Janu- 
ary (1779), and on the 22nd he was at Charwa, 
on the road to Diirhanpur. Here he received 
lettors from tlie committee of the Bombay army 
dated the 11 th, telling him not to advance, and 
one next day from Bombay, urging him Ut it. 
Though pcriilexod he went on, and on the HOth 
he reacbod Burhanodr. On tbo filh of Feb- 
ruary, having reccivud certain intelligence of the 
disaster of the Bombay army, ho marched for 
Surat. By the celerity of his movements he 
cBcnpud a body of 20, OM horse sent from Poona 
to intercept him ; and by tbo discipline which he 
maintained the people of the country were induced 
to stay iu their houses and supply the army with 
all it reijuired. He reached Surat on the 30th 
whence he proceeded to Bombay ; and though his 
troops were not to be placed under tlic orders of 
that presidency, but to be solely under the autho- 
rity of the Supreme Council, he was requested to* 
eit with the council, and recouimeuded for the 
|iQst of coinmaucler-in-cbicf. 

Mr. Hornby the governor refused to ratify the 
conventi‘>n of the llth of January. In this he 
was perfectly justified, for the committee had 
clearly stated that they had not power to conclude 
a definitive treaty ; but he was willing to ratify 
the treaty with Scindia. On both points the Su- 
preme.Council agreed wiih him. The good sense, 
moderation, and dignity shown by Hastings in his 
conduct toward the Bombay auiliorities who had 
committed such gross errors, do him great honour. 

No taunts, no insults, no reproaches escnjicd his 
lijw or his pen. 

Early in 1780, Goddard (now a general,) put 
bis troops in motion, and on the 15th of February 
he took Ahmedab&d in Guzerat by assault. Mean- 
time Scindia and Holkar were advancing with 
40,000 men towards Surat. By rapid marches 
Goddard arrived on the 6th of March in the 
vicinity of their camp and wsa preparing to attack 

3 Leslie died a few days sher. Hastings speaks of his 

sordid disposition, and momse and disgusting manners." 

Tills was the lint British force that marched acrou 
India. • 
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it in ' the night, when Seindin Kleued the two 
I English faost^e^ Mid sent a Vakeel with them to 
' open a negotiation. But Goddard could place no 
I reliance in him ; and after several fruitless attempts 
to bring him to aoLion, he succeeded in entering his 
camp before dawn on the 3rd of April, and reached 
the very centre of it before he was perceived. 
Hardly any resistance was made, and the whole 
Maratta army fled, leaving the English In posses- 
aion of both their camp and the countxy. As the 
rains commenced soon after, both sides retired ; and 
Goddard sending back the Madras trooiis, put his 
own detachment into cantonments. 

Haatinn had some time before formed an alli- 
ance with a Rajpht njah named the Hana of 
66liud, whoae territories lay between those of 
Scindia and the Jumna. In consequence of an 
invasion of the Marattas, the Bana called on the 
English for ^d, and Capt. Fopham, who wns in 
command of a detachment intended to reinforce 
Goddard, was ordered to lead it to his asristancc. 
Fopham soon drove off the Marattas, and then 
entering their own territory, laid siege to the fort 
of Lahi^. Having no heavy gnns he wm unable 
to effect a sufBeient breach ; but having made an 
, imperfect one with his light guns he resolved to 
I storm. Tho garrison ma^ a most gsllant resist- 
; anee, and did not yield till nearly the whole of 
them were slain. The English loss was 125 men. 

I Fopham soon after achieved a far more brilliant 
* conquest. The fbrtresa of Gwalior in Gdhnd, 
now held by the Marattas, had always been re- 
garded as impregnable. It 1^ on a lofty insulated 
rock, scarped neiirly all round!, and was garrisoned 
by 1000 men. Sir Eyre Goote had pronounced it 
I absolute madness to attack it with so feeblo a 
detachment as Popham's ; yet this gallant ofiloai' 
resolved to make tlic attempt Taking his position 
in a village at a little distance from the fort, he 
kept spies e<inBtantly em])loyed in examining it 
They at length reported that there was one place 
which seemod practicable. At that place tlie 
height of the scarp was sixteen feet ; from thenco 
to toe wall the steep rock was forty yards, and the 
« wall was thirty feet high. Fopham resolved to 
attempt that place, and made all the requisite pre- 
parations ; and at daybreak on the 3rd August, tho 
storming party, led by Capt Bruce, arrived at the 
foot of the r(»ck. By means of wooden ladders 
they mounted to the top of the scarp ; they then 
clambered up to tbe foot of the wall, and the spies 
having climbed up and fixed rope-ladders to it, the 
Sepoys ascended with great rapidity. They then 
pushed on for tho main body of the pla^ ; the 
garrison fled after a brief resistance, and thus tbe 
formidable Gwalidr was captured. Fopham was 
TBised to the rank of major for this splendid achiev- 
men^ at the fame of which the Marattas quitted 
all the surrounding country. 

In October, Gen. Goddard being reinforced from 
Madras, moved from Surat in order to attack Bas- 
sein. Owing to the state of the roads and the 
rivers he did not arrive before it till the 13th No- 
vember. As the place was strong and the gorriaon 
numerous, he resolved to proceed a ith cauti<»n and 
regularity, and began to erect batterica The ap- 
proaches were duly made : on the 10th December 
a broach had been effected, and next day the 
enemy surrendered at discretion. While Goddard : 
was thus engaged, a division of the Bombay army I 


under Cdl. Hartley remained in the Cdnean to 
secure the colleetioD of the revenues, and to cover 
the siege of Bassein. Hartley defeated a large 
Maratta force, and finally falling back to within 
nine nules of BaBBeiD,Tepelle^all the attacks of an^ 
army of 20,000 men that was coming to raise the 
siege. 

i Tlie affiurs of the Carnatic were at this time in 
I a dreadful condition, and a union of all the gr^t 
' powers of the Deckan against the English was to 
‘ be apprehended. This, with tlie want of funds, 

; and Bie vblent and unprincipled opposition which 
! be experienced from Francis, made Hastings most 
anxious to concinde a peace with the Marattas. 
He thought to effeet it through the mediation of 
the rajah of Bdrar ; but that chief appeared now 
quite lukewarm in hts friendship. As a means of 
forcing the Maiattas to conclude a peace^ he sent 
directions fur Gen. Goddard to direct bis march 
forFoona. The general, then leaving Bassein, and 
j driving the Maratta army before him, reached the 
I foot of the pass named the Bhore Gh&t on the 6th 
I February. Aware of the importance of dispatch, 
he sent forward tliat very night a party of gretia- 
diers under Capt Parker to force the pass. Tho 
I enemy was driven from al) his posts, and next day 
i the whole army reached tiie summit. Negotiations 
I were then entered into with Nana Fumovees, but 
I no terms could be arranged; and as the enemy had 
I determined to bum Poona if the English advanced 
' to it, and no advantage seemed likely to be derived 
from remaining above the Ghkts, Gen. Goddard 
resolved to descend and make the war merely a 
defensive one. On the night of the 17th April the 
troops secretly descended the Gh&t, and though 
liarafised by the desultory attacks of the Marattas 
in the Concan, they reached their destination with- 
out any great loss of men or stores. 

Meantime a force from Bengal under Col. Camao 
I of five battalions, including Popham’s detachment, 

I had entered Sciiidia’s territories to make a diver- 
sion in favour of Goddard. On reaching Serdnj, 
Camac found himself surrounded by a powerful 
army, his supplies cut off, and the rajali, whom he 
had expected to join him, keeping aloof. Having 
continued for some weeks in that situation, vainly 
expecting to be joined by Col. Muir from Gdhud, 
he called a council of war. Capt. Bruce, who had 
commanded the storming party at GwaliAr, recom- 
mended a night attack on Scindia’s camp. Tlie 
plan was adopted and executed the next night 
(Mar. 24) with the usual buccrsb, the enemy flying 
and luaviiig every thing behind. Soon after Cnh 
Muir joined and took the chief command. The 
two armies lay near each other for some monUis, 
but no action took place ; and in October a treaty 
was concluded, the English restoring to Scindia all 
their conquests beyond the Jumna, except what 
had been given to the Rana of Gdhud. 

On the 17th May, 1782, a treaty was also con- 
cluded witli toe Poona government. The English 
resigned Baoscin and all their otlier conquests 
mode since the treaty of Poorundur; the Marattas 
engaged on 4heir side to make Hyder give up all 
his conquests in the Carnatic. No Europeans but 
the Portuguese were to have factoricB within the 
MMwtta dominions. Scindia was to have Baroach, 
and Ragcba was to have 25,000 rupees a month 
from tbe Foishwa, if he would reside in Sondia's 
dominions. 
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lit tho Carnatic, to which we now retnrn, events of 
importance had been taking place, and war, with 
all its horrors, had been renewed. 

A Scottish adventurer in India, named John 
Maepherson, liaving ingratiated himself with Mo- 
hammed Ally, was empowered by him to go to 
England and try to obtain from the erowii the 
justice which he fancied was denied him by the 
Company. The Duke of Grafton was premier 
when Maepherson arrived in England; and in hie 
interviews witli this minister, ho did not suffer 
truth to stand in his way when pleading the cause 
of his employer, whom he represented as a man of 
unsullied honour, an accomplished statesman and 
geutlemsn, one to whom ilritain owed the rise of 
her power in India. He had even tho courage to 
ofTor the duke what ho calls ** tho credential pre* 
aenU " of Mohammed Ally; and on his refusal, ho 
endeavoured to force them on his secretary, Mr. 
Bradshaw, but without eftWt. He then <iilerod, 
in the name of the Nabob (who was a beggar), to 
invMt seventy lacs of rupees in any funds the 
minister would name, or to lend that or even a 
larger sum to gt)vcninient at two per cent. He 
wrote pamphlets and articles in newspapers, and 
caused them to be written by others. He sought 
by all means to cause dbwcuHiou between the mi- 
! iiistry and the Company, end at length succeeded 
so far that tho ministry resolved to support Mo- 
hammed Ally. 

Tho mode of carrj'ing their resolution into effect 
adopted by the ministry, was not a very creditable 
one. The Directors having applied to them for 
tKJiue ships of the line, Uiey agreed to give them, 
provided their commander should liave a large 
and conspicuous shore in all treaties with native 
priiiccH, as, by the peace of Paris, they said, the 
crowu was bouud to maintain the rights of certain 
Indian princes. Tho Directors ivfused ; tlie minis- 
try affected to acquiesce, but they secretly gave 
these powers to Sir John Lindsay, who was sent 
out in command. This officer arrived at Madras 
on the 26th July, 1770, and astonished tlie ser- 
vants of tho Company by unnouncing his powers, 
and calling on them to appear in his train wlien he 
went in state to deliver to the Nabob his Majesty's 
letter and presents. They declined, asaigning very 
sufficient reasons. In tlie curreapoudonce which 
ensued, Sir John exhibited abundance of the un- 
reasoning insolence then almost characteristic of 
the British naval commanders. He attached him- 
self blindly to tho cause of tho Nabob, lent a cre- 
dulous ear to all tho represeutations of him, and 
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the flock of European vultures which filled his 
court ; and in his letters home to tho ministors, 
repreeented him as the moat excellent and the 
most ill-used of princes. 

In the treaty concluded with Hyder Ally there 
was, 08 we have seen, a stipulation of defenuve 
alliance, and at this time, being hard pressed by 
the Manttos, he called on the English for aid, to 
which he had a manifest right. At the some time 
the Marattas, by threats of invading the Carnatic, 
tried to draw the English to their side. The 
Nabob, supported by Lindsay, was urgent with 
the presidency to join the Marattas ; but they de- 
cided on neutrality, inclining rather to the ride of 
Hyder. Meantime the ministry, somewhat alarmed 
at the accounts of the dis^nsions at Madras, 
adopted tho sage expedient of recalling the person, 
but leaving the authority. Tho result was what 
any person of sense might have anticipated. Lind- 
say's successor, Sir Robert Harland, proved to be 
violent and intemperate, even beyond his predeces- 
sor. He zealously seconded the Nabob in his efiVirts 
to make the presidency accept the alliance of the 
Marattas, who were now masters of all Mysore 
except the fortresses ; but they still remained firm, 
uid at length, in 1772, tlio Marattas were induced 
to conclude a peace with Hyder on receiving from 
him both money and territory to a large amount 

Mohammed Ally, amlilst all his difficulties, had 
never his eyes off tho fertile little realm of Tan- 
jore, on which lu reality lio had no just claim 
whatever. In 1771, he indneed the presidoney to 
aid him in overrunning that kingdom. Toward 
tile end of September, Geo. Smitii reduced the 
strong fortress of Vcilum; he then marched against 
the city of Tonjorc, By the end of October his 
batteries had effected a breach, and he was pre- 
paring to storm, when he learned that Omdut-ul- 
Omrah, tho Nabob's son, by whom be was aceom- 
pauied, had concluded a peace with tho rajah, and 
thus deprived tho troops of the plunder they had 
expected. 

The rajah had, of course, been obliged to pro- 
mise to pay large sums of money. In 1773 his 
debt was brouglit dowu to ten lacs of rupees. Hoi 
either aclimlly had applied to the Marattas and 
Hyder for protection, or, as it is asserted, the arti- 
fices of the Nabob had made tlie Presidency be- 
lieve he had doiio so, conduct which they them- 
selves declared was not to be at all wondered at, 
as they could not support him against the Nabob. 
Still they resolved to lahe tiie present opportunity 
of destroying him, lest, as they could not give him 
^a fii^pi promise of supfiort in his just rights," ho 
might on some future occasion join tiic French, or 
some native power. Actuated by these motives, 
they mado all tlie requisite arnuigoments with the 
Nabob, and early in August, 1773, the British 
forces appeared before the city of Tonjore. On 
the 16th September the place was taken, by the 
stratagem of making the assault in the heat of the 
day, when tile greater part of tho garrison hod 
retired for shelter or refreshment. The rajah and 
his family being made prisoners were delivered up 
to the Nabob, who was also put into possession of 
the whole of that prince’s dominions. 

Owing to various causes it was not till April, ^ 
1775 , that the Court of Directors w'ere able to 
come to a decision on the subject. They then con- 
' demned the whole transaction os mijust and dan- L 
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gerouB, Amoved Mr. Wynch, the President, from 
I his office, and reprimanded the other members ot 
th^ Council. Lord Pigot^, ivho, by a vote of the 
proprietuTH, wan appointed governor, was directed 
to restore the njaii of Tanjore, and to carry out 
all needful reforms in the afTaira of the Company. 

Pigot, like Clive, on his arrival at Madnu, in 
the end of 1776, found, as he says, that ** a genenU 
reform was necessary, to preserve the Company 
from ruin and he know, of course, that his 
attempt to effect it would raise him a host of 
enemies. The first thing to bo done was to restore 
I the rajah ; to prevent tliis the Nabob made every 
I conceivable effort, using every argument that could 
be devised, but all in vain. In April, 1776, the 
governor wont in person to Tanjnru, and put the 
rajah in posBesnioD of his foimer dominions. The 
C(»mpnny*B troops were to protect the country, for 
which the rajah woa to pay four lacs of pagodas a 
year. 

One of the reasons assigned by the Nabob, why 
he should not be deprived of Tmijorc, was, that in 
that cose he should not be able to pay the many 
Englishmen to whom he was indebted. While 
Lord Pigut was at Taiijore, he received a letter 
from a Mr. Paul Benficld, informing him that he 
had assignments on the revenues of Tanjore for ' 
405.tNI0 pagodas lent to the Nabob, and on the 
present crop, h)r 150,000 lent to individuals, in all 
equal to tlio no small sum of 234,000/. To any 
one curious to kumv who this man of wealth was, 
it may bo replied, that he was a junior servant of 
tile Company, with a salniy of a few hundred 
pounds a year, and that ho kept the finest horses 
Slid carriages in Madras. 

On the return of the governor to Madras, Mr. 
Beiffield was eaiied »m to produce his vouchers, hut 
he had Udiio to prtiduce. Ah to the debts of indi- 
viduals, which had now dwindled down to 30,000 
pagodas, he expected his bare word to bn taken ; 
and as to that of tlie Naiiob, he referred to tlie 
boohs of the Cutcherry (which, however, were 
never produced), and ho said the Nabob would 
acknowledge them, A majority of the Council, 
headed by Mr, Stratton, decided that they could 
not sanction any of his claims. Five days after, 
however, Mr, Bcufield, having in the interval em- 
ployed perhaps some arguments of known potency, 
this very same majority resolved ngainst Lord 
Pigot, that tile growing crops in Tanjore belonged 
to the Nabob, and that Bciifield’s claims against 
bim wore public, not merely private, and were 
therefore to be maintained. 'J’he next question 
was about a resident at Tanjore ; Lord Pigo> pro- 
posed Mr. Russell, a friend of his own ; the majo- 
rity supported Col. Stuart, who was to command 
tile troops in Tanjore. 

Lord I'igot was now in the same condition as 
Warren Hastings, opposed by a viulenl, and appa- 
rently unprincipled majority ; but he did not act 
with the same prudence as Hastings. Assuming 
tliat the President was an integrant part of tho 
Council, and that no act was valid without his 
sauetion, he resolved not to concur in measures he 

* The Mr, Pigot of the preceding pa^H. He had gone 
out aa a writer to Madras, in |7S6, and rrrurned to EngiHiid 
In 1 76S, with a fortune of 400, OOO/., almost wliollj gained by 
private trade. He was first created a baronet, and then an 


did not approve. He therefore refused to sign the 
inslructious to Col. Stuart, and a letter to the com- 
mandant at Tanjore. The majority hesitated, and 
the Council was adjourned for two days. When 
Uiey again met (August 22), they resolved that the 
coiicurrence of the President was not necessary, 
and they wrote a letter to the secretary, directiiig 
him to sign those papers in the name of the Coun- 
cil. The letter was written, and two rif them had 
signed it, wlieu Lord pigot suatclied tho paper, 
and produced a written charge against tliese two 
members for the act they were committing. As 
thin charge precluded them from voting, the gover- 
nor had now a majority by liia casUog vote, and it 
was voted to Busjicnd them. When the Council 
met next day, the members of the late majority 
instead of attending, sent a protest declaring them- 
selves the government, and claiming obedience 
from all persons in authority. By a vote of tlie 
Council tiiey were then all suspended, and Sir 
Robert Fletcher^, the commander-in-chief, was 
ordered into arrest, in order to be tried by court- 
martial. The opposite party then resolved on the 
bold measure of arres^ng the governor himself. 
As Fletcher was ill, and so could not have the 
gmlification of executing the mandate, it was given 
to Gol. Stuart. This officer next day breakfasted 
and dined with Loi'd Pigot ; he was also engaged 
to mip with him j and as they were going lioine 
togotlier in his lordsliip^s carriage it was stopped 
by tlie troops, wliom the colonel Imd appointed for 
the service, and the an'est was made. Jt does not 
appear that the governor was treated with any 
lianhiieaB during the right months that ho was 
kept in custody, till released by death, brought on 
by wounded feelings, preying on a frame debilitated 
by Age and the cfiinate. 

As in all such cases, tL-iw were faults on botli 
rides, but tliDse of lord Pigot were venial in coiu- 
paritton. I Us laat measures wri'e all irregular 
and imprudent no doubt, but tliuy did not justify 
in any degree the violence of his opponrntB. There 
is no proof of his having, us they asserted, urged 
tlic appuiiitniciit of Mr. Ruasell with the design 
of drawing money from the ra^ali and his brother 
Adra. Pigot asserted in parliament that he was 
offered 600,000/. to delay liis rt'Stonition. On the 
other hide were tlio supporters of Beofield and 
the Nabob ; and it was quite natural for tliem to 
d^ire to have a resident at Tanjore who would 
not oppose their views. It is remarkable, how- 
evm*, that their courage failed them ; and they did 
not venture to carry out their resolution that tlie i 
growing crops belonged to the nabob. They were 
left with the rajah, and Benfield's claim remained 
uDsatUfied. 

It is remarkable also that Mr. Hastings, contrary 

‘ This exciter ol mutiny face p. who, if he liad had 
hiv deierbi would have been eliot. waa actually aome lime 
before. Iiy the Influence of himself and ftionds In the Cuurt 
of Prepiirtora. at>poiiit4-d to the chief command In Madras, 
with a seat in Council. True to hia character, he soon quar- 
relled with the governor, and being ordered to Trlchlnopoly, 
he demanded a passage (o England to attend hia duty in 
Parliament, in which Ac, degraded aa he had been, had a 
seat I He was told that he might perliapa have It. when he 
had set an example of military obedience. He then did 
obey, and aoon the Council, out of respect to the House of 
Commons, permitted his departure. He had since returned, 
and acted ns might have liecn expected. 
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to what might hftve been anticipated, took a most 
decided part against Lord Pigot, readily acknow- 
ledged tlie authority of Mr. Stratton and the majo- 
rity, and declared it to be bis duty to encourage 
them by every means in hia power^ from dread of 
the evils of civil dissension ; though he owns that 
he perceived that they ** liad personal interests to 
attend to, which might influence their public con- 
duct,*’ which probably means tliat ho knew well 
the real state of things at Madras. But it is im- 
possible to account for many of Hastings* acta. 

At home tlie deed was hoard with both surprise 
and indignation. One-half of the Directors, how- 
ever, were on the side of the usurpers ; and it was 
only by a casting vote that the wish of the pro- 
prietors for tlie restoration of Lord Pigot, and the 
suspension of the majority, was carried ; and a vote 
of censure was at tho samo time passed on Lord 
Pigot. Orders were sent out for Lord Pigot and 
the civilians of tlic majority to return to England*, 
and the military officers concerned in the azrest 
and conflnemciit were to be tried by court-martial 
in India. Mr. Ruiiibold was appointed to succeed 
Lord ]*igot, Mr. Wliitchill to be second in council, 
and Major-General Hector Munro to be com- 
maiider-iii-chief with the third seat in council. 

War having broke out between France and 
England in 1770, it was resolved to lose no time 
in reducing the French possessions in India. 
Ghandemagore in Hetigal oflered no resistance, 
and in August Gen. Munro led his troops against 
Pondicherry ; a small fleet under Sir Edward Ver- 
non was to aid tho attack. A French fleet under 
M. Tronjidly engaged tliat of Vernon, and having 
had tho worst of it, retired to Poiidlehorry ; but its 
commander feared to stay, and soon after, in the 
usual French way, stole away to the Islands. M unro 
having taken the boundary-hedge, erected his 
batteries, and played on the fort: the governor, 
M. Bnllocont, made a gallant defence j but Uie 
English, though impeded by the weather, still 
gained ground, and Munro at length determined on 
a general assault. The governor, however, offered 
to capitulate. Very favourable terms were granted ; 
the Europeans of tlie garrison were to be sent to 
Franco, the Sepoys to be disbanded. All marched 
out with the honours of war ; the regiment of Pon- 
dicherry was allowed to retaiu its colours. The 
forliflcations were afterwards destroyed. 

Caracal and Masuliputam had already surren- 
dered ; and nothing remained to the French in 
India but Mah^, on tho coast of Malabar. Though 
Hydcr Ally declared that he would resent an 
attack oil this place, it was resolved to make it 
The command was given to Col. Braithwaite ; tlio 
European troops were sent by sea, the Sepoj's over 
land ; they both reached safely the jilace of ren- 
dezvous, and Mahe surrendered (March 19, 1779-) 
before a shot was fired. As Braithwaite was 
ordered to join Gen. Goddard at Surat, the fort 
was blown up in November. But jQet then 
Braithwaite was summoned by the cliief and tho 
factory of Telicherry to their defence, against some 
native chiefs incited by Uyder, and other troops 
were sent from Madras to Bombay. 

The refusal of the EugUsh to aid him o^inst 

* Btrstton and three othera were afterwarda brought to 

trial in Englsod, found guilty, and floed 1000/. each! s 
mere trifle to men of their property. 


the Marattas had long rankled in Hyder’s mind ; 
the capture of Mahtf further annoyed him ; and at 
length, an attempt to msxoh troops through a part 
of bis territory further exasperated him. The 
oecssion was ss follows. 

Basalut Jung, who held the Gnntoor circar, bad 
some French in his service which the government 
of Madras wished to have removed, snd applied to 
NizAm Ally for the purpose. He promisra every 
thing, and did nothing. When the war with France 
broke out, a treaty was made with BasAlut Jung, 
by which he was to dismiss the French, and the 
Cknnpany were to send him some of their own 
troops. As it was apprehended that Hyder might 
make some attempt on his territories, a detach- 
ment was sent, under Lieut-Col. Harper, which 
was to proceed from Guntoor to his other do- 
minions. He expressed great joy at its approach, 
uid pointed out the best route. But Harper soon 
discovered that this route led through llyder’s 
dominions, whose ofiiccra refused a passage. He 
sent to Madras for instructions, and was ordered 
to advance ; he proceeded till he was near being 
surrounded, and he then fell back into Guntoor. 

There was at this time, as envoy from Madras, 
at the court of NizAm Ally, Mr. HoUond, a civi- 
lian. As that prince complained that the tribute 
for the eircars had been withheld, llollond was 
directed to ascribe it to BosAlut Jimg*B encounge- 
ment of the French, but to assure him that it 
would bo punctually paid in future. This was in 
the end or February, 1779 ; and in the beginninjg 
of tho following June, Governor Rumbold gave it 
as his opinion tliat NizAm Ally had no right to it, 
that it was disgraceful to them to pay it, and that 
they ought now, as tlie time was favourable, " to 
throw ofl* so heavy a burden.** Tho council gave 
a cheerful assent, and Mr. Hollond was instructed 
to break the matter to NizAm Ally as gently as 
possible. But Nizam Ally stormed, and would 
not bo pacified, aud menaced war if he were not 
paid. 

To any one who rrcoHeets the situation of the 
Company’s afiaira in India at the time, this con- 
duct will appear little short of insanity ; but cupi-* 
dify is often blind. Hastings now resolved to 
interfere. He wrote to soothe the NizAm, assuring 
him that lie misconstrued the propositions made to 
him, and tliat the Com]wny had no iilea of receding 
from their treaty. When this was communicated 
to Gie government of Madras, Sir Thomas Rum- 
bold (for ho was now a baronet), who was just 
depariing for Europe, proposed to recall and sus- 
pend» Mr. Hollond. Mr. Whitebill, his successor, 
did so ; but Mr. Hostings directed Hollond to 
remain, as representing ^e gcueral government. 
When BasAlut Jung, in awe of Hydcr and the 
NizAm, demanded tlie restoration of Guntoor, tlie 
government of Madras refused, but that of Ben- 
gal gave orders to restore iL 

Up to the day of his leaving India, Sir Thomas 
Rumbold kept sssuring the Directors that there 
was no danger of war in the Carnatic ; and in his 
last minute in council, he declared that all was 
calm, and likely to remain so. Yet he must have 
known that all this was delusive ; for he had al- 
ready sent privately tlie celebrated missionary, 
Schwartz, and afterwards Mr. Gray, to Seringapa- 
tamj and he knew that Hyder’s thoughts were 
any thing but pacific ; and the Nabob, who usually 
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hail gO(Ml ifitelHgonce, had informed him in N(k 
vember that Hyder, the Niz&m, and the Marattas, 
liad formed a treaty to oppose the Knglish. He, 
however, gave no heed, and he sailed home to en- 
joy his wealth leavinc others to reap the harvest 
of war whose seeds he nad sown (1780). 

Mr. Whiteliill partook of this security. At 
length, about the middle of June, he was induced 
to make some slight exertion, and he sent orders 
to Col. Baillie, who commanded the troops in 
Giintoor, to recroes the Kistna. On the 17th July, 
two members of the Select Committee urged to 
prepare against the danger of invasion, which they 
said was imminent \ but the governor and the 
general, who acted together, and who formed the 
luajority by the casting vote of the former, de- 
clared these apiJTehonsions groundless. On the 
21st, intelligence came from Amboor that Hyd» 
and the greater part of his army had descended 
the pass ; on the 23rd, Lord Macleod, who com- 
manded a regiment lately come from Europe, 
represented to the governor tiiat that report mi^t 
be true, and that some measures for defence should 
be adopted. ** What can we do 1 we have no 
money,” was the reply. "We mean, however, to 
asseiiible an army, and you are to command it.” 
Next day came news of Coojeveram, only fifty 
miles from Madras, and Porto Novo, on the const, 
having been plundered by the enemy. 

The army of Hyder counted 100,000 men. Of 
these, 20,000 were infantry, mostly commanded by 
Europeaus ; and he had also 10,000 Carnatic 
cavalry, who had been disciplined by the English 
for the Nabob, but hud deserted or been dis- 
banded. His artillery of 100 guns was served by 
Europeans, or by natives who also had boi'n 
trained by the English ; and the corps uf 400 Eu- 
ropeans, commanded by M. Lally, which Bosalut 
Jung had been mado to dismiss, was now in Ills 
service. 

His ravages were carried on in the same man- 
ner as in the preceding war. Uis cavalry spread 
in all directions ; the towns, villages, and honses 
were burned, the crops were destroyed, and the 
people forced to fly to tlie woods witli their cattle, 
or to seek refuge in Madras and other towns. Yet, 
though Bueh devastation was committed, so much 
had the people sufTored under the joint misgovern- 
meat of the English and the Nabob, that they 
almost looked upon Hyder as a deliverer, and con- 
veyed to liim the most accurate intelligence of the 
movements of the English troops. 

The governor and general resolved that the 
troops recalled from various parts should bo as- 

“ During the brief period of hU governmeot he remitted 
to England 164,000/.. though hin ealary was only 20,000/. a 
year, the num now given to Pretldenta. He endeavoured 
to show that he had liad for some years property to a large 
amount In Bengal ; but, according to the new regulations, 
he should have given on account of that property on oath 
when he entered on his ofllec, which he did not do. Mr. 
Wilson undertakes his defence in some meaeurc, but he 
cannot show that he had more than 40,000/. in Bengal, in 
1778; and as the whole salary which he received waa only 
40,000/., from which his living and other expenses were to 
iHi deducted, a large sum remains unaccounted for. The 
Directors dismissed him from their service; and he, Mr. 
Whiteliill, and a Mr. Perriug, were threatened with a bill of 
pains and penalties ; but the proceedings were suddenly 
stopped, lie liimseir pethitps could best tell how. 


aembled near Cunjeveraiti under the command of 
Lord Macleod ; fur the .general was tu remain at 
Madras to kocp up the majority in the committees. 
But that officer declined the responaibility of ex- 
ecuting a plan of which he did not approve, and « 
the general himself was obliged to take die com- 
mand. To maintain the majority sdll in com-, 
mittee, the novel plau was adopted of appointing a 
Coewn tenetu for him till bis return; and when a 
member made some severe remarks on such con- 
duct, the majority susptmded him, and the geueral 
sent him a challenge. 

Sir Hector Hunro soon found that he was wrong 
in making Conjeveram the place of rendezvous, 
and SL Thomas' Mount near Madras was fixed on. 
Here a force of upwards of 5000 men, of which 
about a third were English, was collected by draw- 
ing troops from the garrisons ; but instead of wait- 
ing for Col. Baillie, who, it is asBurted, could have 
joined him there with safety, he marched (Aug. 
26) for Conjeveram, directing Ibiillio to join him 
at that place. The awelUiig of a river had, how- 
ever, Btop{>ed that officer's inarch ; and Hyder, 
leaving Arcot, which he was investing, came (Sept. 
3) and encamped within five miles of Monro's 
army. On that very day, Ihiillic got over the 
river, and when he had come to witliin about hf- 
teeu miles of the inaio army, he was attacked by a 
large force under Hyder's eldest son, Tippoo Saib. 
After sustaining its assaults fur several hours, he 
finally repelled it; but judging himself too weak to 
be able to force his way, ho wrote on the 6th to 
Munro, asking him to advance to his aid. The 
liitter, though he ran imininont risk of having his 
whole aiiny destMyod by dividing it, sent Co). 
Fiotcher forward that very niglit with a detach- 
ment of 1000 men. Hyder, whose iiifurtnation 
WHS most accurate, pivpared to intercept them ; 
but Fletcher, who, distrusting his guides, had 
taken a different road, eluded him, and joined 
Bmllie in the morning. Hyder's European officers 
were quite confounded at this movement, which 
tlicy regarded on a consummate piece uf general- 
ship wiih a view to a siniultaueous attack in fmiit 
and rear, and tlioy advised an immediate i*etreat. 
But Hyder, whose spies assured him that the main 
army aremed to have no intention of moving, was 
of a diffei'eiit opioiou, and he prepared to attack 
Baillie on his march. 

At nine o'clock in the eveuing of the Otii, Baillio 
commenced his march. He soon fell in witli tlie 
light triHipB of the enemy, who annoyed him for 
some way. 7'he enemy at length brought some 
artillery to bear on them, but their guns, wore 
soon silenced by thu Bujiorior tiring of the English. 
For this purpose a halt had necessarily bf‘en made, 
but now, instead of seizing the opjiortuiiity of 
making a rapid advance so as to getwitliiii reach 
of the aid of the main army, Baillie committed the 
fatal error of {irolonging the halt. Tliis gave the 
enemy time to remove their cannon to another 
)ioint, and enabled Hyder to bring his whole force 
down on them. 

At daybreak the march was resumed. A fire 
was opened on them from fifty pieces of cannon, 
while masses of horse and foot kept pressing on all 
sides. Nothing could exceed the steadiness of the 
British troops ; they i^ipelled all the attacks of the 
r>nemy, and Hyder was even thinking of drawing 
off hiH troo[)B, when the blowing-up of two of their 
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tumbrilB deprived them of animunitiun, and broke 
iheir line. Still the enemy feared to close, 
kept np a perpetual discharge of cannon and rockets. 
At length when they liad thus greatly dimioished 
^ their numbers they began to charge them with 
columns of horse, while bodies of infantry kept up 
a constant fire. When the Sepoys had been nearly 
all destroyed or dispersed, and tlie Europeans were 
reduced to about 400, BailUe advanced waviiig his 
handkerchief as a demand for quarter, and sup> 
posiDg it granted, ordered his men to lay down 
their arms. But the savage troops of Hyder 
rushed ou them now defenceless, and slaughtered 
them wliolc and wounded, sick and well alike ; and 
but for the exertions of tlie Freiieli ofiieers, not a 
man would probably have been spared. Of eighty-six 
British officere tliirty-aix wero slain or died of their 
wounds, among the former was the gallant Flet- 
cher, and only sixteen were unhurt. The whole 
number of Eurapeans who survived was about 
two hundred. 

Ill llydur's bosom there dwelt uo iiubleness or 
generosity. The treatment of the prisonen was 
barbarous in the extreme. The wounded, after 
being left lying on the field for hours, were all 
crowded togothur in one tent and got uo relltd*. 
The prisoners were tlien marched to Banga- 
lore and other places, where tliey were kept till 
the end of the war, exfMised to evrry indignity, 
insult, and dogra<hiiioii that could hu devised, in 
order to fun^e them to enter the tyrant’s service 
and fight against their country. The only allevia- 
tion of their sufferings aivjae from the kindness 
and hiimuiiity of the French officers, without wli(»e 
aid they must have pcribiied. 

Had Muoro advanced and attacked lljdcr’s 
anny while engaged with Haillie, the probability 
is, that it might have been totally routed and 
Bsilliu’s detiichmeiit saved. But fear of losiug 
some imaginary stores of jiaddy (for there really 
were none) paralyzed his movements ; and alter 
advancing some way and ascertaining at last (for 
he would not credit any account he got) the de- 
struction of tliat force, he moved to Ciiinglepnt 
and tliciice to Mount St. Thomas, leaving behind 
him the sick and part of his baggage. At Madras 
all was grief and consternation, and had Hydrr 
advanced with the a hole of his army, there is no 
saying wliat might have been the consequence. 

When intelligence of these disoateni in the Cm*- 
natic reached Bengal, Hastings n^solved at once to 
make every effort io n'trieve tliem. He moved 
that fifteen lacs of rupees, and troops, both Euro- 
pean and native, should be sent to Madras, and 
Sir Eyre Qmtc be requested to take the command. 
He was also to have the control over the money 
Uiat was supplied, and Mr. Whitchill was sus- 
pended for not having restored the Guntoor Cir- 
car *. The Sepoys, as they Inid a prejudice against 

" RIre In the husk. 

^ The Direclon dlHiniBied him their lervicci and he wsi 
aUcrwardi included with Sir Thomua IlMtubold mud Mr. 
Pening In a bill of pnlnci and ppnn’tiea. He war aIbo con- 
cerned in what It colled the Noozred affair. This related to 
a debt, oaid to have been due to him and Rom^ others b; the 
seniindar of Noozeed, and which, by what Thornton atyire 
“ one of the most iniquitous acts ever passed,’' and of which 
he adds, “ the cause is i.ot easy to explain,” parliament in 
1832, ill spite of the Cuininny, conipelicd the pcoplu of 


the ses, were to proceed by land ; a fleet took Sir 
Eyre Coote and the Europeans on board, and they 
relied Madras on tlie fith of November. Arcot 
had surrendered to Hyder just two days before, 
and his troops now cut off w communication be- 
tween Madras and sucli places as still held out. 

Coote found the troops in want of almost every 
thing, so tliat immediate action was out of the 
question. The rainy season, however, formed a 
good excuse fur delay, and by the end of the year 
the necessary preparations had been mode. He 
then held a eounoil of war composed of himself, 
Munro, Stuart, and Macleod, and laid a paper be- 
fore them containing his plan of operations, and 
requesting their opinions separately in writi^. 
His plan was approved unanimously by these on- 
cers, and also by the Select Committee, to whom 
also he communicated it ; and it was resolved to 
proceed at once to the relief of the fortresses that 
were invested. Amboor, one of them, however, 
fell before tlie troops were able to take tlie field, 
which was not till tlic 17th January, 1781. The 
whole army did not exceed 7000 men, of whom 
not more than 1500 were Eunipeana. 

On the 19th, Chingleput was relieved ; and the 
next night, a false report having reached the gene- 
ral that the enemy’s garrison was quitting Cunn- 
gnly, thirteen milea distant, and carrying off tiie 
grain, he sent 1000 men, under Capt. Davis, to 
stop them, while he himself advanecd witli the 
iuain army. Davis, on coming to the fort, found 
tile report false and the garrison ready to receive 
him ; but as there was do drawbridge, be ran a 
twelve-pounder up to the first gate, and blew it 
0{>cn BO far as to admit a single man. lie did the 
same with the second and third gatea, though 
under a severe fire, which caused much loss of 
men. The garrisou then made their escape by 
ladders on the opposite side. Much grain was 
found here, and this gallant exploit revived the 
fame of the English. The army marched thcncp 
to the relief of Wandewaali, twenty-three miles 
distaut. When Hyder entered the Carnatic, he 
had easily induced the Nabob’s ofiicerB to sur- 
ronder their trusts. To prevent this, English • 
officers were sent to these places with small de- 
tachments. Lieut Flint was the person sent to 
WaiidewBsb vvitli 100 men. The Killidkr, who 
had already made his baigain w'ith Hyder, threat- 
ened to fire on him if be appi'oached ; but he still 
advanced, and when a native officer came to stop 
him, he persuaded him he had mistaken bis orders, 
and sent him back for explanations, lie did the 
same, with others ; end wlien within musket-shot 
of the ramparts, he halted and demanded admis- 
(don for himself and a few attendants, to deliver a 
letter from the Nabob. The KilUdftr, after some 
hesitation, agreed to receive it between the gate 
and the barrier, where he seated himself on a car- 
pet, Burroundod by thirty swordsmen and one 
hundred Sepoy's. Flint ^vniiced with only four 
Sepoys. Ho told tho Killidilr he bad uo letter 
from the Nabob ; but, what was the satne, he had 
one from his own government Of this, however, 
he made light, and was proparing to retire, when 
Flint sprang on sud seized him, and the four 
Sepoys pointed their bayonets at his breast His 

Inrt'a to pay to the repreRcntntiveB of one of them, Mr. 
llwlgvb, who hod died in 1IV4. • 
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men etood penlyzed ; for Flint declared that hia 
inatipt deata should follow any attempt to rcscoe 
him. Meantime the rest of the detachment 
entered ; and the gates were opened. That rei^ 
day the Killid&r waa to have sealed the act of 
surrender. Hyder, in consequence, invested Wan- 
dewaah, which Flint gallantly defended. He waa 
now auxioiialy looking for succour, when, long 
before daybre^ on the 17th, a heavy firing of 
muaketry and cannon waa hefl^ in the direction 
whence relief was expected ; and at daybreak, a 
body of about 3000 Sepoys, with Knglisfa colours, 
appeared, and began firing their cannon at bodia 
of horse that seemed preparing to charge them. 
At the same time the besieging troops quitted 
their trenches, and marched for Arcot. The 
rison became confident of relief; hut Flint had 
hia doubta. He observed that Uie Sepoys fired 
from a greater distance tlian waa usual with tlie 
British artillery, and that they fired wide of the 
bodies of horse ; and he thence suspected some 
stratagem. He, however, sent some troops to 
destroy the abandoned works ; and tho smoke 
which arose revealed tlic truth, by calling forth to 
their defence larm bodies of men wlio hod been 
placed in ambush. On the 23rd, the besiegers 
I'etired ; and on the following day — the aiiniversaiy 
of liis victory on that spot tweuty-onc yearn before 
— Coote arrived. The garrison bad only amniu- 
uition for one day remaining. 

A French squadron now anchored at Pondi- 
cherry, and Hydcr came with his army quite close 
to tho English, who were encamped near that 
town. Cootu marched parallel with him to near 
Cuddaloro, and then, fur three successive days, 
offered battle ; but Hyder declined tho challeiigo, 

, and tho French fleet made sail ns usual for the 
Islauds. llyder now reduced the fort of Thiagnr ; 
his cavalry ravaged Taiijorc ; and Tippoo invested 
Waiidcwaali. 

On the 14th Juno, Adm. Sir Edw. Hughes, 
came wiih reinforceiiieuts from Bombay. C^te 
then proceeded to Porto Novo, with the intention 
of marching to the defence of Trichinopoly. On 
'<tho 18th, ho headed in person an attack on the 
fortified pagoda of Chil.’inibi'un, but was rt'pulsed 
with great loss. This olevated ilyder's hopes, and 
he resolved to Imznrd a general engagement. With 
tliis view he occupied and strongly fortified a i>osi- 
tiun on the road by which tlie Euglish must nisrch 
to Cuddalorc, On the Ist July, they marched from 
Porto Novo, keeping close to tlie sea; ond, after 
< advancing for almut an hour, tliey saw a large 
i body of cavalry drawn up in the iilain. «CootR 
j formed his army hi two lines, and advanced in 
' Older of battle. A heavy cannonade dispersed tho 
I (iavalry, and then tho redoubts of the enemy, com- 
I maiidiiig the road, and their troojis stretcliing away 
, as for os the eye could reach to the right and left, 
came in view. At this sight the general ordered 
a lialt, and called the principal officers to council. 
The situation of the army was critical; iu front 
were numerous batteries, the sea cnclosud them on 
the right, and a high range of sandhills ou the left, 
while the men had only four days’ pcfivision, which 
they carried on tlieir hocks. But while the council 
was deliberating, an officer, walking towani tho 
hills, discovered a road which Hyder h.ad cut 
I through them, in order to be able to take the Eng- 
'! lish in flank while eiigagod in storming the re- 


doubts. Orders were given for the troops to march ! 
by that road, and the Sepoys, unhatnossing the | 
wretched oxen, drew the atiillery themselves. The | 
first line, led by Munro, passed the hills, and then 
turning, faced the enemy who had marched paral- 
lel with them on finding their stratagem disco- 
vered. When Coote had ascertained that the 
second line under Stuart had occupied tlie sand- 
hills, he gave orders to advance and open a fire 
from all the guns. Hyder tried to force a division 
of his army between the two lines, and he sent 
anotlier division against the second line. During 
six hours tlie battle raged in every part ; at length 
victory crowned the exertions of the English, The 
enemy fled with a loss of 10,000 men, while tho 
killed and wonnded on the side of the victors did 
not exceed 300, and not including any officer of 
rank. The relative numbers of the troops engaged 
are said to have been 8000 and 80,000. Tippoo 
soon after raised the siege of Wandewash, and 
joined his father at Arcot. 

Tn August the corps of Sepoys from Bengal 
reached Madras, greatly dimini^ied in number by 
disease and dcscriion. As the recovery of Arcot 
waa greatly desired, it was resolved to try to ob- 
tain tlie requisite stores by reducing Tripaasore, 
where Hyder was su])po8ed to have laid up great 
qiiantitioB. Thither Coote led his forces, and tho 
place had just surrendered, when Ilyder’s army 
ranic in view. On seeing that the place waa taken, 
he fell back a few miles to the spot where he had 
defeated Baillie. His position wsa remarkably 
strong, the ground on his front and flanks being 
intersected witli ditches and watercourses, and liis 
guns placed in embrasures cut in mounds of earthy 
behind which his troops shcltcrad. Here he was 
attacked by (kiote at ten o’clock on tlm morning of 
tlio 27th August, and the cannonade was conti- 
nued throughout the day, tlic enemy retiring to 
tlie shelter of the ditches and banks as the British 
advanced. At sunset they were driven from tliem 
all, and fled in confusion. But as the victory was 
not very decisive, the Mysorean accounts termed 
it a drawn battle. Tho total British loss was be< 
tween 400 and MH) men. 

Such wub the want of provisions experienced by 
the army, and so much were all operations thereby 
imjieded, that Coote, quite wctiried out, proceeded 
to Madras in order to resign tlie couinaiid. But 
Lord Macartney, tho now governor, prevailed oa 
him to ratain it ; and stores being colleoted fur the 
relief of Vellore, he undertook to convoy them 
thither. He found (Sept. 27th) Hyder cneainpod 
at tlie pofis of Sholingur. The Myson'an was taken 
quite by surprise, and his only tliought was how 
to save his guns. For this purpose he resolved to 
sacrifice liis cavalry by making them chai'gc in 
three ho(li«« nii the English army, uliere they 
were mowed down by gi'upe and musketry. He 
tlms carried ofl' his guns with the loss of 5000 
men. That of Uic English was about 100. Coote 
then relieved Vellore, aJid captured Chittore, and as 
the rains wero now coming on, ho put his troops 
into cantonments. 

Lord Macartney in the first example of a gover< 
nor sent to India, wlio hail not been in the service 
of tho Company. The conduct, in fact, of most 
governors, hod of Into been so shamefully corrupt, 
that many even of the Directors and Proprietors 
saw the necessity of selecting some man with a I 
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reputation, not merely talent, but for honour 
and integrity, and who therefore had a character 
to lose, a person hardly to be found among the 
nervants of the Company. Lord Macartney, who 
' had acquired reputation by negotiating a commer- 
cial treaty with Russia, was the person selected, 
and he had arrived at Madras on the 22ad June, 

As England was now at war with the Dutdi 
also, l/ord Macartney had been directed to reduce 
their settlements. Sadras yielded when summoned; 
and the governor, putting himself at tlie head of 
the militia of Madras, advanced agunst Fulicat, 
which also surrendered, on condition of security to 
private property. He then tried to induce the 
general to attack Nogapatam; but he pomtivcly re- 
fused, and pronounced that any such attempt would 
prove a lamentable ftiliire. Lo^ Macartney thought 
diflercnitly; and having induced Sir Hector Munro 
to take the command of such troops os he could 
collect, without asking any from the general, on 
the 2lBt October, marines and seamen having been 
landed from the fleet to aid, the siege was com- 
menced. On the I2th November the place capitu- 
lated. Thu number of the troops which surren- 
dered, 6551, was far greater than that of the 
besieging army. The quantity of goods and mili- 
tary stores taken was considerable. The success 
of this undertaking augmented the old geiierai^s 
pcttishocBs. Ho found fault with every thing; and 
even wrrotc to iJcngal to say, that if not made quite 
independent he would resign. Lord Macartney, 

00 the other hand, aware of tho eviis of dissension, 
and of the value of Coote's name, did all be could 
to keep him in good humour. ** I court him like 
a mistress,” said he, **and humour him like a 
child.” 

On the 2nd January, 1782, the general put htm- 
HcU at the head of his army to convey provisions 
to Vellore, which could not hold out beyond the 

1 Lth, if not relieved. On the 5th he had a violent 
apoplectic fit, hut next day he was able to proceed; 
and having relieved the fort in spite of Hyder, he 
led his army safely hack to Madras. 

During these events in the Carnatic, Tclliclierry 
was bcHicged, first by (he Nairs of the coast, and 
then by one of Hyder’s generals. It was ably 
defended by Major Abingdon, aud at length, ha%'iug 
received a reinforcement from Ilombay, this gal- 
lant officer uuide a sally on the night of tho 7tli 
January, entered tho camp of the enemy, who fled 
in the utmost confusion, aud made their leader a 
prisoner. He now restored the varions chiefs 
whom Hyder had driven away, and (Feb. 12) re- 
duced tho city of Calicut. On the 18th Col. llum- 
berston, lately come from England, landed witli 
about 1000 men, and takiug the command, invaded 
Hyder’s territories. 

The very day that Col. Humberston landed, a 
disaster, to be compared with that of Baillie, befel 
the English division, under Col. Braithwaito, in 
TanioTe. This officer was encamped on the banka 
of the Colaroon, with a force of 100 Eunipcans, 
and 1500 foot, and 300 native horse. Here he 
was suddenly surrounded by Tippoo, with 20,000 
horse, 20,000 foot, aud Lally’s corps of Europeans, 
with twenty pifx^ of cannon. On tlie 16th the 
attacks began, and were continued till the 16th. 
Braithwaite formed hi.s men into a hollow s^iuare, 
with the artillery in the face, and the cavalry in 
the centre. Tippoo kept up a constant fire of ar- 


tillery, and when he thought he had made a breach, 
he urged his cavalry on to the attack, with pro- 
mises, threats, and blows. Bat in vsin, they were 
repelled wil^ showers of grape and musketry, and 
then the British cavalry issued forth, pursued, and 
cut them down. At len^ Dally^ supported by 
large masses of horse and foot, led his Europeans 
on with fixed bayoneto. At this sight the nerve of 
the Sepoys failed, and they fell into confusion. The 
barbaiWis msh^ in on them, and would have 
massacred tliem, but for the exertions of Lally, 
who even slew some of the assailants with his own 
hand. It is but justico to Tippoo, to add, that he 
treated the survivurs with humanity. Mill justly 
observes, that “ the annals uf war can eeldum ex- 
hibit a parallel to the firmness and perseverance ” 
of this little army ; and wc must remember that it 
was almost wholly composed of Sepoys. 

Both France and England had sent out fleets 
and troops to India. That of the former was com- 
manded by M. Suffrein, one of the ablest naval 
oflieers that France has ever possessed ; and Bussy 
was to take the commaud of the land forces. The 
English fleet joined that of Sir Edward Hughes ; 
the troops on board were commanded by Gen. 
Medows. On tho 17th February the two fleets 
fought in tlie usual indecisive manner, and as the 
English retired to Trincomalce, in Ceylon, Suffrein 
lauded 2000 French and 1000 Caffre soldiers at 
Porto Novo, where they were joined by Tippoo, 
and on the 3rd April they captui'ed Cuddalore and 
Pennacoil. 7'liey then advanced to Wandewaah, 
but on the approach uf Coute they withdrew to 
Pondicherry. Coote then moved toward Amcc, 
which the Killiddr had engaged to surrender ; but 
tho presence of Hyder deterred him from perform- 
ing liis promise. Hyder made an attack on tlie 
British army, but was repulsed with loss. Some 
days after a regiment of European cavalry, which | 
Coote named his gmnd guard, was drawn into an I 
ambuscade, and the whole of it killed (»r made 
prisoners. The army then being sickly, was led 
back to Madras (June 20). 

A plan for a combined attack on Negapataiq 
had b^en arranged between Hyder and the French 
admiral. But as the latter was proceeding thither, 
be was descried by tho English atimiraf, and a 
close and warm action ensued (July 4) ; change in 
die wind deprived the English of a glorious vic- 
tory, and the fleets separated. Suffrein having 
repaired bis ships with great rapidity, put agalu to 
sen, while Hughes, though urged by the government 
of Miidras, reiuained inactive till the 20th August. 
He {lien sailed fnr Trincomalee, but found the 
French colours flying on it. The day after his 
arrival (September 3) he engaged the French 
fleet, and the action, one of the hai^est ever fought, 
was terminated by the night. Hughes then re- 
turned to Madras 

The admiral was now requested to join in an 
Attack on CnddAlure; but he gave a point blank 
refusal, and moreover declared his intention of 
proceeding to Bombay, uid time leaving the coast 
unprotected. Remonstrance availed not with him, 
and he set soil ou the Idtii October, as the sky 
menaced a storm. The tempest came, and next 
day the beach at Madras W'ss strewn with the 
wrecks of sliippiiig, among which were several 
Uden with rice, to which the inhabitants looked , 
fnr their sole support. The town wa^ surcharged 
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with populfttioD, BUflh numbers of the people of the 
‘Countxv bad sought refuge in it from the rayagee 
of Hyder. Famine now appeared in all ita hoirora, 
and the number of deatna were from 1200 to 
1500 a week, though pestilence had not yet ap- 
peared. At length auppUes began to arrive from 
Bengal and the urcara; for fortunately the French 
were not aware of the condition of Madras. 

Sir Eyre Goote at this time sailed to Bengal, 
and the chief command remained with Gen. 
Stuart. 

In the month of December an event occurred 
which seemed likely to have a considerable effect 
on tbe British interests in lndia,~tbe formidable 
Hyder Ally breallied his last at Chittore, having, 
it is said, reached an age beyond eighty yean^. 
As it was of the utmost importance to eonceal that 
event till the return of Tippoo, who was acting 
against the English on the west coast, tho body 
was placed in a chest filled witli spices, and sent 
away as if it had been treasure. Tho business of 
state went on as usual : it was given out that 
Hyder, Uiough weak, was recovering, and as the 
army moved toward Mysore no one was allowed to 
approach the |talankeeii in which he was supposed 
to be lying. At length Tippoo arrived and as- 
sumed the sovereignty. 

Is)rd Macartney, aware of the confusion which 
takes place in an Eastern army on the death of its 
chief, was anxious to take advantage of that of 
Hyder to strike suine imporbint blow. But Geu. 
Stuart presumed to judge and act for himself, re- 
fused to oliey orders, and thus let tho occasion 
slip. We have often seen how injurious were tlie 
claims of independent authority set up by the 
king’s ofHcers serviug in India. The iudepoudeot 
power which Hastings found it necessary to be- 
stow on Sir Eyre Coote hod been useful while 
Madras was in the hands of a set of usurers, but 
proved hurtful in the case of a man of buuuur like 
Lord Macartney; and this nobleman, though he 
tliouglit it expedient to mansgo Cooto, would not 
submit to tile assumpti<ins of Stuart, aud he found 
moons to reduce liim to obedience. In the begin- 
liing of the next year (1783) this officer at length 
took the field, and on the 15th February he offered 
Tippoo battle near WondewasL, which he declined 
and I'etired. The general tlien, in compliance 
with tho wishes of the governor, cxccutcil tJic 
most injudicious mcasiu'c of blowing up the fortifi- 
cations of that place and of Camngoly, and then 
marched for Arcot, where lie learued that Tippoo 
had left the Carnatic, having ordered Arcot to be 
evacuated and part of its works destroyed. • 

Sir Eyre Coote was returning once more to the 
Carnatic, the scene of hin glory. The ship ho was 
on board of being chased for two da^-s and nights, 
he stayed almost constantly on deck, exposed ti» 
the heat of the sun and the damp of the night. 
This, joined with mental anxiety, was too much 
for his enfeebled fi'ame ; and he expired (April 
2G), two days after reaching Madras, His cha- 
racter as an officer stood high, and he had gained 
greater victories than any Kuropuau commander 
yet had done in Indio. 

Bussy had now arrived with reinforeomonts 
from the Islands, and taken the command at Cud- 

> Yet he wu (,nly twenty-seven, it would appear. In I7i9. 
See above, p. Vj. 


dalore. It was a great object with tbe TOvenior to 
rednee that place before the return of Tippoo and 
the FVenoh troops who were with him ; but it 
proved impossible to get the general to move 
before the 21et April, and he spent forty days in 
traversing the 1(10 miles between Madras and 
Cuddalors. On the 13th June, he made an attack 
on the woriiB thrown up there, and carried them, 
though with much loss, and tbe French reUred 
into the town. Next day, the two hostile fleets 
arrived. Suffrein here took on board 1200 men ; 
wd on the 20th, the fleets engaged with the usual 
BueeesB — hard fighting, and no ultimate advantage 
on either side. The ^glish tht'n having return^ 
to Madras, Suffrein re-lauded the 1200 with 2400 
of his own men, and preparations were mode for 
a vigorous attack on the besieging army. On the 
25lh, Bussy niado a sortie with his b^t troops ; 
but was repulsed with loss *. He was preparing 
for a grand effort on the 4th July ; but meantime 
intelligence came of the signing of ])eace between 
France aud England, and he cheerfully agreed to 
a cessation of arms, and engaged to send carders to 
the French in Tippoo’s service to retire from it 
immediately. 

Genend Stuart was now summoned to Madras, 
to answer for his contumacy and disobedience. 
Aflcr some delay, ho proceeded thither. The 
usual disputes ensued ; but (he governor and 
council finally resolved to dismiss him the service. 
Ho, however, declared tliat Im would rt'tain the 
command of the king’s troops ; and Sir John Bur- 
^yne, the second in command, declared tliat hs 
would continue to obey his orders. Decision was 
now neccBsary ; the genend was arrested at his 
country house, and brought to the fort, and a few 
days after he was embarked for England. It will 
be I’ecollected that he n as the man who so treach- 
erously had arrested Lord I’igot. 

Opentions were in the iiicantimo going on, on 
the west coast Col. lluniborston, who had made 
an inroad into the country semthwards of Calient, 
had been obliged to retire with loss before Tip- 
pw to I’aiiiaiii, at the mouth of a river of that 
name. Col. Maclcod came thither from Madras 
and took the command, and Sir Edward Hughes 
when passing landed 450 of his men. An assault 
on their lines by a part of Tipiwo’u troops led by 
Lally having been repelled, tliat prince was pre- 
l^ng to make another attempt, when the news 
arrived of his father’s death. He drew off his army, 
and as soon as he was gouo the Sepo} s marched by 
laud to TelJicherry, while tlie Europeans went by 
sea to Merjee, higher up on the coast. In January, 
Gen. Mali hews canio from Bombay with more 
troops, and taking tlie command, reduced Onore 
aud some other forts. He then moved to the pass 
named Huasan Gurry Gh&t, and Biough it was 
five miles long and the winding road defended by 
batteries at every turning, the troops carried every 
thing at tlio point of the bayonet, and reached the 

* It WM on thli ocpFHion that Bemadotte, afterwards a 
marithal and king of Sweden, then a mere sergeant, was 
wounded and made a prisoner. Col. Wangenlielm, who 
commanded the Hanoverian troops, struck with his sppear- 
ai>ce. hod him taken to his own tent, and properly attended 
to till his recovery. Many years aRer, when Bemadotte 
CDTomanded the Fruiich army lu Hanover, and 'Wangenhelin 
attended his levt'c, he remiaded him of his kindness, and 
expressed his gratitude. 
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rammit. They then marchod for Bednore, which 
the goTetnor, who feared for fais life from Tippoo, 
surrendered to them. Most of the other iurts 
opened tlieir gates. Ananpore was taken by storm; 
Mangalore, on the coast, yielded when a breach 
had been effected. As Matthews refused to dis- 
tribute the treasure said to be found at Bednore, a 
quarrel broke out between him and his troops. 
He was harrii and they refractory. They were 
scattered in small parties through the eountiy, and 
nothing was drenined of but riches; when suddenly 
(April 9) Tippoo appeared before Bednore and in- 
vested the fo^ The English garrison grown uckly, 
and without ammunition, surrendered on the 3iid 
May ; but instead of being conducted to the CMst 
as was promised, they were marched off in irons 
to the fortresses of Mysore*. 

Tippoo now laid siege to Mangalore. His own 
troops exceeded 100,000 men, and he had more 
thau lOtHl French in his ai*niy ; the garrison num- 
bered only 69G KumpeuiiH and 2850 Sepoys com- 
niauded by Col. Campbell. Numerous batteries 
were raised, and all tlic arts of attack were om- 
plnyod, but the resistance of the gallant garrison 
could not he nvercoino. At length Bussy’s orders 
to the French to retire arrived, and Tippoo then 
consented to an armistice (Aug. 2) during the term 
of which the garrison was to be supplied with pro- 
visions three times a week at a fair rate. But this 
was evaded ; provisions were at fii-st excessively 
dear, and then the supply ceased altogether, and 
they were reduced to the use of die vilest of f<iod. 
No eOactual attempt to supply tliom was matlu 
fn»m Hoiiibny or Madras; and at length (Jan. 30, 
1784) they capitulated, belug allowed to march to 
IVlicherry w*ith all the honours of war. The gal- 
lant Campbell breathed his last on tho 2.3rd of the 
following March. 

While Tippoo was engaged in the siege of Man- 
galore, Col. Fuliurton was acting against tho south- 
ern part of his dominions, and he had reduced 
iJindigul and otlier forts. On the 2iid June he 
had captured Daraporniii, and was advaiioing uito 
Mysore, when orders from Gen. Stuart recalled 
him. He employed himself in regulating Madum 
and Tinivolly till August, when, being reinforced, 
he moved towards Mysore. About the middle of 
October, hearing of the rio/ation of (he anuistice 
at Mangalore by 1'ippoo, he I'esoJvcd to make a 
push for Seringapataui. With this view he re- 
duced the fort of Falacatcliery, after which that of 
Coimbatore surrendered. The road to Seiiuga- 
patani was now open; Mangalore occupied Tippoo, 
Gnn. Macleod had an army *on the coast, the 
Madras army was acting in Cudipah, the Hindoo 
|K)pu]ation was disaAbuted, aud it was proposed to 
HCt up the deposed rajah. Every thing seemed to 
]>romisr success, when (Nov. 28) Fullarton re- 
ceived orders from tho commissuincra sent to treat 
with Tippoo to restore all Uie places lately reduced, 
and retire within the limits occupied on the 26tb 
July. He at first hesitated to obey; but on re- 
ceiving orders to tho same effect fn)m Madras, he 
complied with them. On his march he met the 
miasiunary Schwartz. " And is tho peace so ccr- 

9 Tippoo Justlfled tail tneach of the lar of nationi, by 
uiertinft that they had robbed tho public trcaaure, and K is 
true that it was distributed among thcmi after the eapitula- 
tiofi had been detormined on. 


tain,** said that good nan, ** that you quit all before 
the negotiation is ended 1 The possession of these 
rich countries would have kept Tippoo in awe, and 
inclined him to reasonable terms. But you quit 
tlie reins, and how will you manam the beast T* 
** 1 cannot help it,” was the only reply. Soon after 
Fullarton received orden to keep all that was to 
liave been given up 1 

The commiasiuners, Messrs. Sadlier, Staunton, 
and Huidicstrme, had been ti'eated wi^ indignity 
and insult on thoir way ; their letters were opened, 
and they were not allowed to communicate with 
tlieir captive countrymen. They were forced to 
go to Tippoo^s camp at Mangali)rc, which they 
were not allowed to reach till after the fort had 
surrendered. A gibbet was there erected before 
each of their tents, and they learned that Geu. 
Matthews and other ofKccrs bad been murdered 
In prison. Fearing a similar fate for themselves, 
tliey planned an escape to one of the English ships 
lying in the roads, leaving their escort to its fate. 
But their design cnmuig by accident to tlie know- 
ledge of tlic officer commanding the escort, they 
were obliged to abandon it * ; and Tippoo not 
proving quite so ferocious as tliey had anticipated, 
a treaty was signed on the 1 1th May, on the basis 
of a mutual restitution of conquests. 


CHAPTER XVllI. 

Treatment of Chut Bing- Treaty orChunar--TTeatinent of 
the BeguwN— or PysiKtIa K-hlin— The Nobob of Arcot — 
Tlic residency of Dude — Dciiarlure of lioalings — Suc- 
ceeded by Mr Moepberson. 

The unjust and expensive wars into which the 
jiresideucies of Madraa aud Uonibay bad plunged, 
caused gn*at labour and uneasiness to Mr. Hast- 
iugs, but gave him an opportunity of displaying 
mental powers of a high order, and the utmost 
zeal for the interests of the Com)>any. The manner, 
in which lie succeeded in preventing the Niz&m 
and tile Marattas from uniting uith Hyder Ally, 
exhibits him as tlic able diplomatist ; and the way 
in which he supported those presidencies, provf» 
Jiis abilities as a statesman. We are now (o con- 
sider some of tiie means he adopted in order to 
obtain the funds necessary for the great military 
efforts, he was obliged to make. 

We have seen that, in 1774, Choit Sing, the 
rajah* or zemindar of Benares became immedi- 
ately subject to the Company. A fixed tribute 
was agreed on, which, he was assured, as long as 
he paid regularly, no other demands of any kind 
should be made on bim. This tribute he had paid 
regularly up to 1778; when kir. Hastings, who 
was now supreme in the council, and who, there is • 
reason to think, had a spleen against him *, pro- 

* Bee the note In Thornton, ii. 2S6. 

> ** It Ii a fact." lold Hutingi, " that when the unhappy 
liiviiloiis of our governnieni had proceeded to an extremity, 
bordering on civil violence, by the attempt to wreit from 
me my authority, in June, 1777 [see above, p. ]07]i be bod 
deputed a nia:i named Sumboonaut, with an expreas eom- 
nilssiun to my opponent, and the man had proceeded as 
fir ax Mourshedab&d, when, hearing of the change of affoira, r 
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poaed that he ehtnild be called on to pay five lacs 
a year for the support of three battalions of Sepo^ 
during the war. He yielded, however, to Fiancis 
BO far as to agree that that sum should be asked of 
tho rajah as on aid. After some attempt to get an 
abatement, Cheit Sing consented; but he expressly 
declared that it was only for a single year. He 
asked also for time, pleading poverty; but the 
governor was inexorable, and only five days were 
given. The next year the demand was renewed. 
He appealed to tho treaty * ; but ^ops were 
marched against bim, and he was obliged to pay, 
the rxpenees of the tn»ops included. In 1780 he 
WHH called on again, and ho sent an agent to Cat« 
cutta to try to obtain a remission, and bearing a 
present of two lacs to the governor, who took the 
money, intending, as he said, to apply it to the 
public NC‘^vice^ As lie did not, however, express 
this intention, it was natural for the agent to sup- 
pose that he meant to do what was expected frmn 
him. The contribution, however, was exacted, and 
in addition <»ie lac m^irc by way of fine. This 
was still not deemed sufficient; and in 1781 he was 
called upon, beside paying his tnbute and the five 
iacH, to fiirnish a body of 2000 cavalry. This de- 
mand WHS reduced to 1000, and he prepared that 
number, half horse, half iiiatchloek-mon. Hut this 
would not content the governor : ** I was resolved,” 
sa^^n he, “ to Jaw from his guilt the means of n*. 
lief to the ('ompany's distresnes. In a word, I hod 
deterniinud to make him pay largely for liis \Kkr- 
doii, or to exact a severe vengeiiiicc fur his past 
delinquency.” lu a word Mr. Hastings was re- 
solved to imitate the Oriental dcH|X)tisnis in one 
of their worst features, use the right of the 
stronger, aud when he wauted money, take It by 
force from whoever possessed it. As to the Ajah V 
guilt, what was it if not the desire to escape from 
being fleeced 1 

The rajah, being terrified, oficAd twenty lacs <vf 
rupees, but Mr, llastiugs insisted on fifty, and 
even was in treaty for the sale of his territories to 
the Nabob of Uude, after he should liave seized 
Jiis treasures. As a preliminary to bis further 
proceedings, he removed Mr. Fowke from Be- 
nares, ami sent thither in his place one of his own 
aflhoAiits, Mr. Markham, son of the Archbishop 
of York ; he then set out for that place in pereon. 
The Ajah met him at Uuxai, was very submiasive, 
and even went so for os to place his turban in his 
lap: regarded as very significaiit of sin- 

cerity. Hastings, however, dismissed him, and 
went on to Bendres, which he Aaclied on the 14th 
August. He then wrote to the Ajah; and his 
answer not proving satisfactory, he gave orders to 
Mr. Markham to anesl him, and he was accord- 
ingly placed under a guard in his own house. 

This guard consisted of two companies of Sepoys, 

hr Btoppe<1, and the rajah recalled him." The; knew little 
of UMtlngB, who Ikncy he would forgive thin conduct. 

* “There wae no treaty," eaye \Vllion, who goeii on to 
iay that a Jiuinud (what he had) is only a grant, or patent, 
from a superior, and that tlicre wae no pledge (lint It ihould 
not he altered. What then, we may ank, was the uae of ief 
But Burely the honour of the roimcil wae piedfred. 

' There ii great amhigulty about thU money, which wm 
applied to the aupport of Carnae’e diviaioii, apparently, be if 
lent or given hy Hastlnga htmaelf. Wilaon li obliged m 
own, that the trnnaactioD was “ exceptlonsble in many re- 
apeetB," 


and, BtAnge to aay, they had been sent without 
ammimitioit. They were stationed in the square 
of the Ajah’s house; where they were soon sur- 
rounded by bodies of armed men. When this was 
known, oi^en were sent to another company to 
come and bring them ammunition. But on their 
arrival they found all the avenues blocked up, and 
saw no means of relieving their companions, whp 
were speedily dcatroyed by the assailants, Had 
Cheit Sing been a man of sense and spirit, he 
wonid now have put himself at their head, and 
gone to Hostings* quartera, where ho might easily 
have seized him as a hostage for his safety. But 
I he made his escape by a biuk wicket, and letting 
; himself down the bank of the river by turbans 
I tied together, escaped to the other side, whither 
I the multitude followed him, leaving the palace to 
I the JSoglish. 

Every effort Wiis now made to assemble troops 
for the pruteotion of the (lovernor-genenl; and os 
soon as a sufficient number had arrived, it was 
resolved to nuike an attempt on Ramnaghur, a 
fortified palace of tlie mjah’s, mi the opposite side 
of the river. But without watting for Major Fop- 
ham who was to command, or for the effects of a 
cannonade, CupL Mayaffre led the troops against 
it threngh the narrow streets of the town, and 
himself and many of his men having fallen, the 
ttvHips were forced to rvtire. As disaffection was 
now spreading on all sides, HostiiigB not consider- 
ing himself safe at Benires, made his escape by 
night to the strong fortress of ('huoar. Cheit Sing 
now by lettiTS, and by the mediation of influential 
liereons, did all in his power to obtain peace; but 
iloBtingB would not even give him a reply. Hope- 
!c^ of pardon, he then ossoinbled all the treops he 
<nndd, and resolved on the appeal to arms. But 
his fortress of Patoeta was stormed by Major 
Fopbam, the pass of Siekroot w’as carried by Major 
Cmbbe, and he fled for safety to the fort of 
Bidjeghur, where a great part of liis treasure lay, 
living followed by Major l*opham. Mr. Hastings 
returned to Bcnaivs, wbrre lie issued a proclaina- 
tiun ofleriiig pardon to all but Cheit Sing and his 
brother. A grandson of Biilwunt Sing by one of 
hw daughters was made rajah; and as he was only 
eighteen, his father was appointed his Naib. The 
tribute was Aised to forty lacs; and the police, and 
civil, and criminal jurisdiction were taken from 
the Ajali. 

Cheit Sing fled from Bidjeghur with his treasure 
to Bundelcund, leaving his mother, his wife, and 
other females in tho fort They offered to sur- 
render on being secured in their penons and pn>- 
})erty. To these terms Hastings would not listen; 
and it was finally agreed that they should give up 
the fort on condition of being allowed to depart 
without being searched. But even this condition 
was violated by the captoA; and female searcliere 
were appointed to examine them as they issued, 
and see that they carried away nothing of value. 

The fort, we may observe, was not taken by 
assault ; and it may therefore appear surprising 
ths^ as was the case, the cajitoA seized and 
divided among themselves tlio whole of the booty. 
But here wo have another specimeu of Hastings* 
inexplireble cnnducL In his reply to Popham's 
letter respecting the surrender, are theae words: 
** I apprehend tliat she [the Ranee] will contrive 
to defraud the captors of a cousideAble part of the 
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booty, by being autfared to retire ^zomina- 

tiop. But thin is your coDaidentioo and not mine. 
1 should be very aorry that your officers and aol- 
diera lost any part of the reward to which they are 
. ra well entitled.” Surdy the inference from this 
ii iiTcaistible, that he understood and intended diat 
the of the booty should belong to the inili- 
tary. Yet he talks of ** uncandid advantage having 
been taken of a private letter written by him to 
Fopham on anotaer oecatton [which it waa not] 
during the heat of the aiege,” and of trying if the 
law would not compel them to refund. He did not, 
however, risk the attempt, and he afterwards made 
no reply to Mr. Burke’s charge on this subject. 
Perhaps the best solution of the problem is, tliat 
he merely wished ”to stimulate the zeal of the 
niilitary by the prospect of reward, of wliich, at a 
future time, he cuuld determine the amount, and 
even adjudicate on the validity of the claim*.** 
liut the military knew him and their own interest 
too well ; for it is said, he had played this game 
with them before in the Bohilia war. At all events 
Hastings gained nothing but the graiificatiou of 
his vengeance, by the deposition of Cheit Sing; for 
the raising of the annual tribute proved an illusory 
measure. 

Tile principal grounds on which Hastings and 
his advocates rely, for the justification of hia treat- 
ment of Cheit Sing, are, that he was meditating re- 
beliiun, and that lie was bound to contribute to 
the expenses of the wars in which tlio Company 
engaged. As to the first, wc have only Mr. Has* 
tings’ own aasortiun, ncgativeil by his conduct in 
going to Benares without troops, and a set uf ru* 
numrs and re|Mrts embodied in affidavits. As to 
the second, we doubt its appllcttbility. The Com- 
pany were not yet sovereigns iu India ; they held 
of the emperor, and yet they refuseil to aasist him 
with tnatps, or to pay him his tribute. 'VYhy then 
sliould tliuy exact from their vassal, what they re- 
fum'd to their liege 1 Further, tlniugh Cheit Sing 
might be bound to aid in the preservation of the 
Company’s territories in Hindustan and Bengal, it 
is not ('(jually clear, that because they chose to 
waste their resourcts in uiijuht wars in the Deckan, 
he was to be culled uii for additinnol coutributioue. 

Willie Hastings was nt Chunar he received a 
visit from the vizir of Oude, to whose capital he 
liud intended to prodOed, in order to arrange some 
matters of importance, to facilitate which ho liad 
removed Bristow, and sent hia friend Nat. Middle- 
ton again iliere, as resident. A treaty was ar- 
ranged, the chief object of which was the relief of 
tlie vizir’s pecuniary ditticulties, which were very 
great. Yet, amidst all his distress, he offered Hus- 
tiiigH a present of ten lues of rupees. This present 
was accepted, and was applied to the public ser- 
vice ; but when advising tlie Directors of it four 
months afterwards, J lastings expressed u wish to 
be allowed to keep it as the reward of his labours. 
This was certainly one of the weakest acts of wliieli 
he ever was guilty. Tho Company at that time 
was in the utmost want of money ; and as yet Uie 
Court of Directors hardly knew wdnit the word 
generosity meant. We need therefore hardly add, 
that ho met witli a most decided refusal. 

Tho diatresa of the vizir was oGcasioiicd portly 
by ^his own vices, weakness, extravagance, and 

* Thornton, ii. 309. 


mtsgnvemment, and still more by the heavy bur- 
dens imposed on him by the C^pany, and the 
rapacity of their servants. By the treaty with the 
late vizir, a brigade of the Company’s troops was 
to be kept in Oude at his expense. In 1777 ^ 
second, ^led the temporaty hnefoAty was added, 
whioh ho was to pay as long as he should require 
its services. Then several detached corps in the 
Company’s service were placed in his pay, and a 
great part of his own troops were put under the 
command of British officers. Beside these, there 
was an immense civil establishment for tho resi- 
dent, and another for another agent of the Com- 
pany ; and tliere were pensions, allowance^ and 
gifts to the various persons, civil and military, in 
tho Company’s service. When all tlmso arc con- 
sidered, we need not be Burjirised to find the vizir, 
in 1779, deeply in arrear, and imploring to bo 
rtdieved fn>m the expense of the temporary bri- 
gade, and tho detached corps, which he declared 
to be not merely useless, but even injurious. Uas- 
tings, however, refused any alleviation, declared 
he was a vassal of the Company, and that it was 
for them, not bim, to determine respecting those 
troops. He further aaserted in council, tliat am- 
biguities bad been left in the trenty (which was 
not the case), and that it was the part of the 
strongest to affix to them what meaning they 
plcnsi'd — a general pr>Iitical maxim, no doubt, but ! 
not often so frankly avowed, 

lb 17AO, the Nabob was l,100,000f. in arrear, 
and it went on advancing. The govemor-general 
then began to believe that his distress was real, 
and ono of the objects c>l this journey to the upper 
provinces wu.<i his relivf. 

By the treaty of Chunar the vizir was relieved 
from the expense of all the British troops, except 
the original brigade, and a regiment of Sepoys for 
the resilient’s gusH, and from all payments to 
Englisli gentlemen, except those of the I'esident’s 
office. He WBS fuidhcr permitted to resume all 
tlic jaglieers that he pleased, giving a pension 
cijual to the net amount, to sucli of the holders as 
lud tlie Comjiaiiy’e guarantee, Finally, too, he was, 
to be allowed to resume that of Fyzoola Kb&n, 
and Ut give liim instead of it a pensiun. 

In this tri'sty the governor-general appean ex- 
tremely liberal and disinteivsted ; all is for tlie 
udvautage of the vizir, uotbiiig for tliat of the 
I'oinpaiiy. But the reality was widely different. 
Two of the greatest jagheerdais were the two 
Begums, or princesses, that is, the mother and the 
grandmother of the vizir, to whom tlieir liusbauds 
hod f^ven jagheers, and left treasures which their 
saving had uiignietited to a large amount, and of 
winch it was now proposed to strip them, and 
hand the money over to the Conipnny in ]>ayinent 
of Uio vizir’s arrean. To justify thh, it was 
asserted that they had no right to this property *, 
os a widow could only inherit an eighth by Mo- 
hammedan law ; but against this there was length 
of undisturbed possesnion, nod in tlie case of the 
younger, most unfortunately for Mr. Hastings and 
bis advocates, the positive guarantee of the British 
government in 177 fi> which cost her thirty lacs of 
nt^iees, and whieli was solemnly recognized in 
177B by the governor and council. This, how- 

* tVe know not Mi. Glcig’s Authority fttr awerliiig, that 
the willh under whirh they rhiimed were forgeries. 
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ever, Mr. Haadnge epums in 1781* ou the ellefra- 
tion that they were aidiuj; and abetting the vebei- 
. lion of Cheit Sing. This lost, observe, broke out 
I on the 14th August, and the treaty of (^uoar was 
I signed on the 19th September. When the work of 
, Bj^iation liad boon effected, Mr, Hastings* friend, 
the chief-justice, who had c<»nie to Benares to 
take affidavits, in order to justify the treatment of 
Cheit Sing, suggested, tiiat as possibly the people 
of England might nut give implicit credit to tho 
governor-general’s own assertions, it would be as 
well to get up a body of affidavits in tliia case also; 
and ho compiainantly uffu'ed to go in penKui to 
Lucknow for tlie purpose. He went; and a goodly 
number was procured, through the efforts of the 
resident and others ' ; hut still all was nothing but 
rumour and report. 

The vizir, on his return from Chunar to Luck- 
now, passed through Fyzabkd, the residence of the 
Begums, with a small party, perfectly unmolested. 
At his deiiarturu HaHtiiigs had urged him in tlic 
strongest terms, to lose not a moiueni in stripping 
those ladies of their property. Yet he appeared 
in no hurry to begin, cither through shame, or, as 
Hastings Bays, lest he should have to resume the 

i 'aglieera granted to tho companions of hia looser 
lours. Hastings then directed Middleton to take 
the matter on himself, and the vizir at length gave 
a nominal consent, declaring that he did it on com- 
pulsion. 

Ou tho 6th January, 1782, the vizir and the 
Rsident reached Fyzabad, with a body of English 
troops. On the l§th the troops were ordered to 
storm, but no opposition was insde, and they took 
poaHcssiuii of tiio palaces of tho Bogiims. Uat as 
the treasure was in the zcnantij and they scrupled 
to violate it, the plan was adopted of seizing and 
Guiifiuiiig two old eunuchs, who were tho llogunis* 
principal ag<'nts. This had its effect, the elder 
Begum, in whose custody the money was, paid a 
large sum in order to relieve them. But this did 
nut Bufiieo, more money was demanded; the Be- 
gum declared shu liad nothing iiuw but her funii- 
,turu and household utensils. These Che rceident 
refused, and he wrote on Che 2Uth to the officer in 
uiiarge of tho eunuchs. ** I have to desire tliat 
you order (he two prisoners to be put in irons, 
keeping them frum all food, &c., agreeable to my 
; instructions of yesterday.” These severiUen drew 
from the eunuchs an engagement to pay the re- 
quired sum from their own resources, but still 
they were not released. By the end of February, 
the resident had received in all 500,000(1, The 
balance now, at the utmost, did not exceed dO)0oOf., 
yet, on tho IBth May, Mr. Middleton would not 
relax so far as to let tho irons be taken off*, and 
the two old men, whose health was giving way, be , 
suffered to walk about the garden. Soon after 
I the^ were removed to Lucknow; and tho assUtant 
resident wrote to the English officer commanding 
the guard, desiring him, as the Nabob had deter- 
mined to inflict corponl ponishment on them, to 
let his officers have free access to them, and be 

1 It fi said tbat much of this evidence was fttmiihed hy 
Coi. Hanaay, and hii ofilcera. ThU person lisd left the 
Coniiwny’s service for that of the vizir, in II7II, from \ihnm 
he renied the illstricU of Goruekpoio and Uuaitch; and 
though he was a distressed man then, he whs, when 
I dismissed In I7f)l, worth 300,000/. B^laed by severity and 
oppression. 


permitted to do with tliem as they should see 
proper. Whether they were tortured or not we 
are not informed ; they were kept in confinement 
till the end of the year, during whieh period the 
Begums were block^ed in their palace, and often, 
it is said, veir short of provisions. The resident 
finding then that nothing more was to be obtained 
by severity, withdrew tho gnard from the palace^ 
.and released the eunuchs, taking care to inform 
them and their mistresses, tbat it was solely to the 
governor-general they were to ascribe this favour. 

Wo now come to Fyzoola Kliin. By the treaty 
' made with Che vizfr, in 1774, this chief was to 
: Itefp vp 5000 troops, and assist him with 2000 or 
I HOOO of them whenever he should make war ; and 
this treaty was guaianteed by the Company, on 
which account he paid them a lac of rupees. In 
November, 1780, Hastings desired him to furnish 
a body of 5000 ”aH the quota stipulated by 
I tn^ty fur the service of the vizir.” Fyziiulashowud 
I tluit it was not hom^ and 2000 or 8000, nut 
5000, that were in the tri.'Kity. This Mr. Hastings 
could not deny, but he sscribes the mistake to the 
huiry of business. In February, 1761, he directed 
I the Nabob and Mr. Middleton to demand from 
I Fyzoola Khau an instant delivery of 3000 hontei 
I and if he evaded or refused compliancr, a formal 
protest for breach of treaty shonlcl ho delivered. 
Fyzoola Klian offered to raise tlie 1 (MM) cavalry he 
had already agreed fur to 2000, and add 1000 loot; 
but this was refused, the protest was made, and 
the treaty of Chunar followed. 

In that treaty it is positively asserted, that 
Fyzoola Kh&n liad committed a breach of tn^aty, 
and tJicreby forfeited the protection of the English 
government, and that his continuing in his j>re- 
sent independent state caused great alarm and 
detriment to llie vizir. ]n his remarks on the 
treaty sent to the council, Mr. Hostings fwiys that 
his conduct was not an absolute breach of treaty, 
but only evasive and uncsiudid, and marks bis 
unfriendly disposition, though it may not impeach 
his fidelity ; and, fijiully, that neither tho vizir’s 
nor the Company’s interests would be promoted by 
depriving him of his independency. 

The end of the business w'bb, that Fyzoola Kh4n 
paid fifteen lacs, on condition of being exempted 
from all future claims of military service. Has- 
tings’ agent, Major Palmer, then proposed to him 
to give fifteen lacs more, and his jagbeer should be 
converted into a perpetual hereditary possession ; 
hut he declined this advantageous offer, on the 
plea of want of money. 

In this momorable year Hastings also had a 
dispute with Lord Macartney. Tlie contemptible 
Nabob, Mohammed Ally, or as he now called him- 
self, Walla J4h, had taken up bis residence at 
Madras, whore his dwhof was a focus of intrigues. 
Weak in mind, lie was completely governed by his 
second son, Ameer-ul-Omrah, and Paul Benfield, 
of whom, says Mill, ** the former is described as 
excelling in all the arts of eastern, the latter in all 
the arts of western villainy.” These worthies 
were combined to get him to apjioint the former 
his heir. With a view to obtaining the support of 
the English, the prince was zealous in getting his 
fatlier to make them an assignment of his revenues; 
but when that was effected, and he found that he 
bad thereby gained no greater influence witli Lord 
Macartney, he began to form plans ot vengeance, 
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I ill which he was zealously supported by Beofield, 

I whom the governor had deprived of some offices 
which he held under the Company. 

Their drat plan was, by intrigues with tbo renters, 
to make the revenues as unpi^uctive as possible. 
The Nabob then offered Sir Eyro Coote full power 
over the officers of his government and revenue; 
but, fond as the old general was of power, he 
would not take this bait, Co which he knew such an 
annoyance was attached. 1 1 was then disoovered 
that the Governor-general was not very fricMidly 
toward Lord Macartney, and letters in tbo Na- 
bob's name, accusing that nobleman, were sent in 
abundance Co Bengal. When it was thought that 
a sufficient impression had been rosde on me mind 
of Mr. Hastings, Mr. R. Sulivon and a native 
named Assam Kh&ti were sent in January, 1783, 
to Caleutto, to solicit the restoration of tlia reve- 
nues, and a suircnder of the asagnmont. What- 
evtfr tlioso two persons chose to assort was re- 
ceived without cxamuiatiun, and orders wero sent 
to Madras to restore his revenues to the Nabob. 
But despatches from the Court of DiroctorH had 
just arrived there approving of the assignment, 
and eoiiiiuAndiiig the government of Bengal to aid 
in rendering it effectual. Applicatiou was, there- 
fore, nuidc to tile Supreme Council for tlie assist- 
ance they w’crc cominandc<i to yield. Their reply 
WAS a reiterated order to suri'eudcr the revenues. 
But Lord Macartney preferred ob<*ying tlieir supe- 
riors; and llastiiiga, who saw a storm brewing fur 
him at home, gave up the contest. 

Few, we believe, will feel iuclined to accuse 
Mr. Ktiddleiou of want of stricUicss and energy iu 
the affair of plundcriug the Bogunis ; yot Mr. 
Hastings seems to have thought that he should 
have violated the seaimti and almost accuses him 
of taking bribes fur liis forbearuuce. Ho therefore 
recalled liim, and scut to replace him at Lucknow 
Mr. Bristow! a man whom ho liad declarf.'d he 
would not employ if his life was to be the forfeit. 
What his motive was, it is not easy to divine. It 
is true the Dii^ctors sent out orders for hi<t re- 
Htoratiun; but no one can suspect Warren Hast- 
ings of being influenced by tiicni. Some time after, 
however, ho adopted a usual ox{Midient of his ; he 
caused the vizir to write to him cuiiiplaining of 
Bristow, and lie then decided that Uiere should no 
longer be a resident in Oude. 

Hastings then proposed to the Council that he 
should proceed in person to Lucknow ; and having 
obtained their consent, lie set out in Febru^', 
1704. When he came to Boiiarcs, he beheld in a 
state of desolation the country which he had found 
80 fluurisliiiig only two yeaw before. For the first 
Naib ha<] been dismissed bccauso he failed iu 
making up the excessive tribute imposed, and his 
HuucesBur, iu order to roalize it, reduced the culti- 
vators to rain. At Lucknow he agreed to a fur- 
ther reduction of the troops to be maintained by 
the vizir, and he executed the order of the Direc- 
tors fur the restoration of tlicir iagheers to the 
BegtwiB, taking care, however, that they should 
make **a rofunfary concession of a lanje portion ** 
of them. He returned to Calcutta in November, 
and on tlie 0th February, 1766, he resigned his 
office, and embarked for England. 

U may excite surprise to learn that Hastings' 
successor was Mr. Maepherson, tho late agent of 
the Nabob of Arcot, He had first appeared in | 


India as purser of an Indiaman commanded by 
his uncle. He then, as we have soon, became the 
Nabob's agent. Through tiie influence of the 
Duke of Grafton he was sent out as a writer to 
Madras; but a memorial of his services, which he 
present^ to the Nabob, having fallen into Lord 
Pigot's hands, he was dismissed the service and 
sent home. He remained better than three yean 
in England, when through the influence of Lord 
North he was sent out to replace Mr. Barwoll as 
a member of council iu Bengal ; and when Haat- 
ings departed, Mr. Wlieeler being dead, he sue- 
ceded him, as being senior member of council. 
His administration was judicious, and he effected 
groat iinprovsmentB in the maDageinent of tlto 
finances. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Fox's India Dill — Pitt's India, Bill— Board of Control— 

1^'ahob oJ Arcot's Debis— Impeachmeni of Hiutiiiffs— His 

Character. 

TiiR appointment of Mr. Hastings as govemor- 
geiiemi, with a council, having been ouly for a 
period of five years, had terminated in 1778> but 
by siiccessivu acts of parliament it had bi^on con- 
tinued from year to year, lu 17B1, the charter of 
the Company was renewed, and their rights con- 
firmed to them to the expinttino of a three years* 
notice, to be given aft^v the 1st March, I7flL 
Two cuinnpttees were at tliis time appointed on 
Indian afTaira by the House of Commons, the one 
Select, proposed by the opposition, the other Secret, 
by the mi ulster. Each committee made voluminous 
reports. In May, 1782, a resolution condemnatory 
of JiRNtiiigs wss voted, and the Dii^'ctors proposed 
to recall him ; but this measure was reversed by 
tlie Court of Proprietors. At this time, also, Sir 
Elijah Impey was recalled and menaced with iin- 
pcac’bmrnt. 

lu 1783» tlie notorious coalition-ministry wa^ 
formed; and, in November, Mr. Fox, one of the 
8(>erotaries of state, brought in bills for the better 
government of the Britisii possessions in India. 
By these bills the present Court of Directors was 
to be abolished, and in their place seven cummis- 
sioHbTB, to 1)0 naiued iu the act, that is, appointed 
by ]>arliament, that is, by the ministry, to be in- 
vested with full powers for administering the terri- 
tories^ revenueH, and commerce of India, and of 
ap}H>intiug or removing all persons in tlie service 
of the Company in England or in India. Vacancies 
in this body were to be supplied by the king, 
tliat is the minister, and the membeni could only 
be removed by the king on the address of cither 
house. Fur managing the details of commerce there 
was to bo a subordinate board composed of nine 
Directors, also to be named iu tlie act, and who 
were to be proprietors of at least 20002. in India 
stock. Vacancies in this body were to be supplied 
by (be proprietors voting in open poll. This was 
the principal part of tlie tint bill; the second 

* MacphrrRon wai Ttirmber for CricLlide, and he lup- 
poTled the lulnibter by liU votes and HpeeetaeB, and slio with 
his pen. 
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BOQght to proTide remedies for the vsrioas ftbosee 
then prevftlent in India. 

The fate of tbia uieaeure ia well known. It 
caused the downfall of the coalitiob-niinistry, the 
king, at the suggestion of Earl Temple, having 
even gone so far as to violate the forma of the con- 
stitution by allowing that nobleman to inform the 
House of Peers that he should regard as his eno- 
mies those who should support the India bill. It 
was thoreforo lost ; and the Jfingi williout a mo* 
menPa delay, disinUsed the inuiiatry, and appointed 
a now one, with Mr. William Pitt, then only three* 
aud-twenty, at its head. A dissolution of ])arliament 
followed, and the new cabinet gained a large ma- 
jority in tile Commons. 

Tbia last fact proves that the king knew he was 
safe in what he had done; for even then the crown 
could not form and disiniea ministries at its plt^ 
sure. But the nation had been thoroughly dis- 
gusted by the coalition, for the sake of place and 
power, formed between two hostile parties, one of 
which, nt least, had been most violent in its denun- 
ciations of the profligacy of the other ; the charac- 
ter of Fox, t<io, as a notorhius gambler, inspired 
men with distrust, and the Indi.'in interests, now 
able to comm.md numerous boroughs, was exerted 
to the very uttermost. As to the measure itself, 
giving its authors all duo claims fur good intentions, 
it bore on the face of it the design of transferring 
to the present miuisten the whole Indian psitron- 
age, and of thus rendering their power perfiianent. 
We are not, therefore, to be surprised at the 
nation's taking fright at such on apparent bold 
stroke of tho great whig oligarchy, 1o make them- 
selves lords over tho king and ])oople ; though ex- 
perience shows us that there is a compensating 
and adjusting power in tho British constitution, or 
rather in human noCure itself, which would liave 
warded off all the threatened consequences. 

Mr. Pitt lost no time in bringing in an India 
bill, and on the 13th August, 1784, it was passed. 
This bill left the Courts of Directors and Proprie- 
tors ; but it in reality annihilated the jKiwers of 
both, almost rh completely as Fox’s bill would 
have done. A Board of Control was formed, 
which was to consist of six members of the Privy 
Council, chosen by the king, «.<*. the minister, of 
whom the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and one 
of the Seerotaries of State, were to bo ts'o, in 
whose absence the senior of the other four was to 
preside. And as, in fact, those miuiRters never 
did attend, that member under the title of Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, became in reality a 
Secretary for Indian affairs, and is always euc of 
the ministiy. To this Board, or Secretary, was 
given power over all the concerns nf the Company, 
except their commerce. All the correspondence, 
lettera and all, between it and India, and all the 
proceedings of the Courts of Directors and Pro- 
prietors were to be communicated to it, and it was 
to have access to all the Company’s papers and 
records. TJie Directors hound to obey all 
commands of the Board, and the Board might send 
out orders to India without informing tho Direc- 
tors. Where then, it may be aBke<l, was the power 
of the Court of Directors ! It was gone. Hence- 
forth the Directors have only so much power as 
the Board clioosea to leave them, and it has always 
left them the details of management and the minor 
patronage ; but all the greater patronage, and as 


I much of the minor os he chooses to have, is with 
I the minister. And yet, by that principle which we 
I have mentioned, which is the cause that a great 
I legislaiivo measure nov<» prftduees perhaps a tweu- 
I ticth part of the good or evil that was anticipated, 
I the Indian patronage does not add very consider- 
! ably to the power of the minister, and tfie govem- 
I ment of India haa gone on continually impruving. 
To facilitate the working of tlie Board, and' the 
Court of Diractur^ the latter was to choose a Com- 
mittee of Secrecy, not to coiiHist of more tlimi 
three, to which in effect the Court was reduced. 
Acts proceeding from the Directors, and approved 
by the Board, could not be annulled or altered 
by the Court of Proprietors. 

All servants of tiie Company were to give on in- 
ventory on oath, of all tim property they brought 
from India, and a new tribunal was constituted for 
the trial of English offenden in India. But tlic 
former clause was soon after repealed, and tlie 
new court wbb never called into operation. 

Tim notorious debts of the Nabob of Arcot also 
came under cmisidcration. The act directed that 
tltey should be investigated, and the Direetora sent 
ont orders to that effect to Madras. But tho 
Board declared that no inquiry was necessary, and 
dividing the debts into three elasses, with interest 
on them, directed that a portion of the revenues of 
' the Carnatic should he aiiimally set apart for their 
I liquidation. 

The President of the Board was Mr. II. Dun- 
das, who, as chairman of tlie Select Committee, 
had some yenm before proposed an inquiry into 
the nature, origin, and amount of those debts. 
The motive assigned by Burke for this change, 
and we fear the true one, m jmHiai/ientary injlitence. 
** Paul Bcnffeld,” said that great orator, ^ made, 
reckoning himself, no fewer tlion eight inembers in 
the loBt fiarliameiit. What copious streams of pure 
blood must be not have transfused into the veins 
I of the pregrntV* But as Benficld was in India at 
the time of the elections, the ])erBon with whom 
tlie ministry dealt directly was his agent, Mr. 
Richard Atkinson, who, in Burke's glowing lan- 
guage, held out ** the golden cup of abominations 
I of the Eastern harlot, which so many of the people, 
BO many of the noblrs of the land, drained U* tho 
vexy^ dregs,” i.e. who bad purchased the seats. 
And thus did Mr. I'itt, for the sake of this unhal- 
lowed support, perpetrete as foul a job as minister 
ever has screened or fianctiuned The Directors 
i remonstrated, the opposition exposed the transac- 
tion, but the minister relied on his majority. 

lo all the proceedings in Parlianient relating to 
India and Mr. Hastings, Mr. Burke had been 
proinincnt; ho spared neither his time nor his 
labour to collect and digest information on the sub- 
ject, and from the purest, we believe, of motives. 
But it was unfortunately his intellcotual constitu- 
tion, that imagination was so strong, that it fre- 
quently predominated over judgment; and the 
violence of his passions at times swept him beyond 
j tho bounds of prudence. Objects acquired a dis- 
proportionate magnitude in his eyes ; he yielded 
I too ready a belief to tho statomeuts of careless or 
interested persons. In the reports which he had 
drawn up, he had frequently assailed the acts of 

* Nest to Benfleld'i, the names of THylor. Majendie, and 

^ Csll, fisure in the usurious transactions at Madras. 
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HutingBf and mi his return from India lie de- 
clared, that if no one else did it, he himself would 
stand forth as his accuser. 

Yet this might have proved nothing more than 
an idle threat ; for Fox, and the other friends of 
Burke, did not share his enthusiasm or his vir- 
tuous indignation. But Hustings, strung as he 
supposed in ministerial support, and in the Indian 
interest^, and stronger still in his self-cRtecm, 
which would allow him to see nothing wrung in 
any thing he had ever done, and wliu cliallungud 
honours and titles, as the rewards of his merits, 
would not, like Rumbold, and otlier less ambitious 
men, be content with impunity, but dared his 
accusers to the combat, not perhaps without tlio 
secret hope that they would decline the challenge. 

In the beginning of the session of Has- 
tings’ agent, Major Scott, who, like other Indian 
agents, bad a scat in tho house, remiuded Mr. 
Burke of his promise. There was now no receding; 
and after some preliminary motions, and a declara* 
tiou of RU intention to impeach him, Mr. Hastings 
was heard in his defence on his petition. On the 
Slid June, on a motion on the subject of the 
Hohilla war, the ministry supported Hastings ; but 
on the ]3tli, on one relating to Cheit Sing, Mr. 
Pitt declared his intention of voting with the ac- 
cusers. The impeachment now was inevitable, and 
Hastings, though he affected to make light of it, 
probably regretted in secret that he had ever pro- 
voked it. His friends were furious at the change, 
tho treachery, os they termed it, of the minister; 
aud it is a thing which has never yet been uc- 
counted for in an adequate manner. 

Oil the lOih May, ]7fi7i tho Ilouao of Commons 
uruceeded to the bar of the House of Peers, aud 
Mr. Burke, in their name, impeached Hastings of 
high crimes and misdemcan'iurs. The trial com- 
monced on the BUh February, 17®1> m Wcstinin- 
ster-hall. The inuiiagcrH on the part of the Coui- 
nions were Burke, Fox, Sheridan, Windham, Grey, 
.iiid fourteen other members. During four days, 
Mr. Burke was engaged in giving a general view 
of the charge. His appeals to tliu {lasaions were 
all-powerful, his glowing liiiHgiuuUoii conjured up 
scenes of horror and uppresaion, that harrowed the 
feelings, and crvcrcame the senses, but which 
proved ultimately injurious to tlie cause, os they 
wore not by any meiiDs lioriiu out to the sanu* 
extent by the evidence. The charges were tiunie- 
muB, but only four were gone into ; the treatment 
of Uheit Sing, of tlic Begums, tlie receipt of pre- 
sents, corruption in viurious forms. Tho trial went 
on from session to Bossiun, and ou the 23rd April, 
1795, Hastings was acquitted by tlic House of 
Lords. 

We have seen how Hastings acted in tho cases 
for which he was prosecuted, the kind of oeceHsity 
under which he lay, and tho approbation his 
conduct in general received. We doubt much, 
thereforo. if ho deserved im]>eachinent; and we 
consider the conduct of his accusers often iuipru- 
‘dent, Boinotimes blameable. But on the other 
hand, from a man of Mr. Hastings’ high claims of 
merit and aolf*bohcf, of most perfect innocenco, 
we should liave exi»ected a higher and more dig- 

* We luppone thin ii what Lord Thurlow meant, when he 
aiseited so frequently, that it was Hutinys that bad 

brougiit himseir and his eoheaimes into power. 


niBed line of defence than tJoat which be adopted. 
Instead of seoking to suppress evidence, and having 
recourse to all the shifts and artiHcos that his 
astute lawyers could devise, he should have con- 
cealed nothing, and have relied on the justice and 
honour of his noble judges. In truth, he would 
liave had little to fear, in our opinion, from this 
course, for they seemed almost predetermined to 
acquit him. Instead of standing on tho broad 
batuB of universal ^tli and equity, they guided 
tliemscives by tho narrowest rules of the common- 
law courts^, aud as far as was possible rmected all 
evidence likely to injure tlie accused. The royal 
family, too, was known to bo favourable to him ; 
the Indian interest, as Burke truly said, “ had ]iene- 
trated into every branch of the conatitution, and 
was felt from the Needles at the Isle of Wight, to 
John O’Groat’s house.” The press, too, was most 
active in hU favour, and there were many other 
causes which will account for his acquittal. 

After all that has been urged in his defence, and 
tho pnncgjTics that have l^en bestowed on him, 
we still regard Hastings as morally a bad man, as 
one who, in the gratiheation of his vengeance, or 
when acting under any supposed state-necessity, 
would not lightly be impeded by any moral prin- 
ciple ; who geuerally preferred the tortuous to the 
direct course, and loved to envelope himself in 
mystery ; who, if not corrupt himself, had no scru- 
ple to lavish the revenues of the state ou his adhe- 
rents, or on those whose support ho hoped to gain. 
But at tho same time we willingly do homage to 
his high mental powers, his unyielding courage, his 
fertility of resource, his clearuess of view. We 
think, that had he not been forced into war by the 
folly of the other Presidencies, and thwarted by 
violent and unscrupulous colleagues, while ill-sup- 
]>ortcd from home, that he would have avoiled 
much evil from India, and rendered the British 
empire there a blessing to tlie country ; for Has- 
tings never pursued evil but from an idea of neces- 
sity. It was he who first devised the systems of 
jndjeature, and of collection of tho revenue, which , 
are still in nst^ ; and lie was the first who induced I 
the servants of tlie Com)>auy to seek to acquire a* 
knowledge of tlic native jurisprudence aud litera- 
ture. On h\B trial, abundant native testimonials in 
his favour were produced, and his namo is at the 
present day highly populai’ with the native popu- 
lation. Still his character, though so much to be 
admired, does not win on our sympathies like that 
of Clive. He was cold and stalely ; he was too 
fund of dwelling on his own merits, and &ssc*rting 
the pqrity of his motives; and perhaps he made too 
much display of his respect for religion, to allow 
us to regfl^ it as being perfectly sincere 

Hostings survived his acquittal more than twenty 
years, lii 1613 he was examined on Indian affairs 
before the House of Commons, aud os he was re- 

^ **'We cannot hear, hut with the utmost astonishment 
and apprehension, that the suprcinc court of Judicature ii 
to be concluded, by the instituted rules of the practice of 
inferior courts.” Lords’ Protest, 1788. 

Hastings has lately found two aenloui defenders, the 
one hie biographer, the Aev. Mr. Gleig, in whose pages his 
character, both public and private, is all but immaculate ; 
the other, Mr. Wilson, in his notes on Mill. But Mr. Wll 
sou’s arguments are, in our eyes, at I'mes sophistical, and 
his defence goes a little too much on the principle of endi 
sanctioning means- 
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tiring, the mombers all rose from their seats to do 
him honour. As the expenses of the trial had 
exceeded ail the money he posseesed, the Company 
in 1796 granted him on annuity of 4000/. a year, 
and lent uim 50,000/. without interest, the greater 


part of whicli was afterwards remitted. Although 
thus a pensioner, and without heirs, he elnng 
Almost to the luat, to the fond hope of l^ing raised 
to tlie peerage. Mr. Pitt’s behaviour to him was 
certainly not praiseworthy. 


PART III. 

BRITISH EMPIRE IN INDIA— SECOND PERIOD. 


CHAPTER I. 

Lord Comwallli appointed Governor-General — AfTalra of 
Oude — Tippoo's Invasion of Travaticorc— War reaumed 
with him— -Opcratloni of the Army under Gen. Medowa 
— Lord Comwallla takes the Clilef Command— Advance to 
Seringapatam— Hetreat from that City— Huduction of 
Savandmog, and other hill-furta — Second Advance to Se- 
ringapatan — Attack on I'ippoo'a Linea — Frvparationa for 
the Siege — Treaty concluded With Tippoo— Departure of 
Lord Cornwallia— Sir John Shore, Governor- General— 
AfTaira of the Niz&m— Death of Mohamiued Ally— AlTaira 
of Oude. 

With the formation of tliu Board of Control, a 
new ccra commences in the histniy of Hritiah 
1 iidia. The miiiistiy, and not tlie ComjNuiy, ap- 
points the governors at the three Presidencies ; 
tlie native powers lmv<] no longer to contend 
merely with the often iueRiciont moans of the 
(Vimpany, but with the power of the Hritish em- 
pire, and they thus lose all chance of success. At 
the same time, more of justice and honour is dis- 
played in all transactions with thorn. The rapacity 
of the Company’s sorvants, also gnwlually ceases 
•from want 4ii' aliment, or from the greater vigour of 
the govciTimcnt, aud improvement of all kinds ad- 
vances. 

Soon after Hastings had left Indio, Lord Ma- 
cartney having, as he had wished, had a Huccessor 
at Madras appointed, proceeded to Bengal for tlie 
benefit of his health. While tlicrc he was nomi- 
nated by Mr. Pitt, on the unbiassed rccuinmcndo* 
tion of Mr. Dundiia, to be governor-general. Ho 
declined, however, both ou account^of his health, 
and his desire to have somo changes effected, to 
accept the appointment at that time; and he sailed 
for England, where be arrived in Januaiy, 1766. 
In a conference with tiie chairman «)f the Court of 
Directors, he represented two mattore as esHentuU 
for good government in India ; tho entire depen- 
dence of the military on the civil power, and the 
abandonment of the practice of promoting the ser- ' 
vante of the Company by mero seniority, without 
regard to talent. Ue would also expect to have 
the power of deciding against the npiniou of the 
council, and some changes to be made among the 
higher servants. At an interview with Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. Dundas (Feb. 20), be further huited, that 
in order to counteract the influence of Mr. Has- 
tings and his friends, it would be advisable to 


grant him, what he termed " some distinguished 
mark of favour,” meauing an English peerage, fm* 
lie was only an Irish peer. The vanity of the two 
fninisten was hurt by this condition, and three 
days after, Lui-d Macailiicy learned that Lord 
Cornwallis was appointed governor-general of 
Bengal. 

liord Cornwallis was the ni>bleinAn, whose sur- 
render at YorktDwn with his army, had been the 
closing event of tlio American war, and he is the 
first iuBtauce of a military man sent to govern 
India. He was fiiruislied with ropioua instruc- 
tions for his guidance, both by tho Couit of Dirrc- 
hire and tho Board of Control, and he reached \ 
i^lcutta in September, 1786. As the first yenra | 
of his governmfmt wera fn»o from war, he devoted | 
his attention chiefly to internal affairs ; and as, j 
unlike Hastings, he hod no colleagues to thwart 
him, and was cordially supported at home, he had 
none but the ueceasaiy and inherent difficulties to 
encounter. 

The affairs of Oude early claimed his attention, 
and he made with the Nabob a subsidiary treaty ; 
the first of those witli the princes of India, which 
afterwards became BO common. By this the Eng- 
lisl) undertook to defend his territory, hes defraying 
all the real ex]>enBe, while the internal government 
was left entirely to his own direction. 

Lord Cornwallis being strictly chargcHl to abstain 
from war, frit much embarniHsed by a proposal 
from the Nizam, for an alliance against Tippoo 
Sultan. He endeavoured to get out of the difli- 
ciilty, by declaring the treaty of 1766 to he still in 
force. Ill this tho Niz&m hod given the C(iin|iany 
tho Dewannee of a part of Hyder Ally’s territory; 
but, on the other hand, they had since made treaties 
with Hyder and his son, as the lawful masters of 
that territory. In fact, the wliule transaotion was 
the very thing most likely to cause, what the Eng- 
li^ were most anxious to avoid, a rupture wiUi 
I'ippoo SuUftn. 

Among the allies of the English, included in the 
treaty of 1764, was the rajah of Travancore, which 
country, commencing about twenty miles to tho 
north of Cochin, runs to the extremity of tlie pe- 
ninsula, lying between the sea and the Gh&ts, 
which last separate it from Tinnivelly. In order 
to secure his territory from invasion, the rajah 
bad run on his northern frontier a line of defence 
from the sea to the mountains, consisting of a ditch 
sixteen feet wide, and twenty deep, a strong 
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bamboo-hedge, and a rampart with bastioDB. It 
thus included part of the territory of the rajah of 
Cochin, who, to save his territory outside of it, had 
been obliged to become the tributary of Ifyder. ' 
Tippoo WAS most anxious to obtain possession of 
Travancore, which would give him tJio whole 
western coast, aud biiiig him into contact with the 
English at Tiiiniveiiy; and in 1788 ho told the I 
rajah of Cochin, that he must reclaim tlie districts 
wliich he had given to the rajah of Travancore, 
for whicli he should have the aid of the Mysorean 
troops. The menaced rnjah applied for some aid | 
to Madras, and two battalions of Sepoys were sent 
from llombay. In May, 1789, Tip^too descended 
to the coast^ and sunmiuued the Dutch fort of 
Crangonore, which lay close to the lines of Tmvan- 
core, and which, with the Dutch fort of JayeottA, 
the rnjah regarded as the key of his domiuions. 
He prepared to joii] the Dutch in its defence, and 
he applied to Madras for more assistance. Jiut 
the governor, Mr. Holland, replied, that he could 
only aid him in the defeneii of k\t om dominions, 
and couitsfdled him not to irritato Tipjxw. The 
rajah then purchased those places ; but Mr. Hol- 
land ordered him to restore them, and Tt])poo 
claimed them as being built on ground belonging 
to tiie rnjah of Cochin, and (hereftjrc part of the 
kingdom of Mysoiv. Dut the rajah of Travancoi'o 
showed clearly that tlic Dutch had conquered 
them from th<* Portuguese, to whom tho rajah of 
Cochin had been Crihutivry. 

On the 14th December, Tippoo encamped withiu 
tw<>nty-Hve miles of tho lines, and sent a niktd to 
the rajah, requiring him, among other things, to 
withdraw his forces from Craiigunore, aud to de- 
molish that part of his linos which was on tho tor- 
ritory of Cochin. The rajah refused compliance, 
and on tho night of the 2Htli Tippoo made an 
assault, aiicl gained a largo part of the rampart. 
Hut a panic arising among his troops, they fell 
back ill confusiou, and numbers of them perished 
iu the ditch, trampled to deatli by their comrades, 
Tho Sult4n liiiiiaolf was thrown out of his ])alaii- 
keen, and sufTered personal injuries, of which he 
never perfectly recovered. 

When iutelJigeiice of this event reached Cal- 
cutta (Jon. 28, 1790), the governor-general re- 
solved to exact full reparation from Tippoo. He 
had already direcU'd the goveriiiiieiit of Madras to 
stop the payment of tho Nabob’s creditors, and the 
Company's investment ; and he now resolved 
form alliances with tlu! Nizam and the Marattos, 
treaties for which were rigned the following sum- 
mer. Goii. Aloduws, who coniuiacidcd tlie Horn- 
bay army, was appointed to succeed Mr. Holland 
at Madras. Tho plan formed for tho canqiaigu 
was, that Meduws should take posHossiuii of tlio 
Coimbuturtv country, and endeavour to penetrate 
Mysore through the Gujelhutty pass, while Gtm. 

A borprombic, with the Humbay troops, shnuld 
reduce the coast of Malabar, and join Medows if 
necessary ; and Col. Kelly should mmain witli a 
small army, fur the defence of the (hvruulie, near 
the principal pass from Mysore. 

Tip))oo had disavowed the attack on the Tm- 
VBUeore lines, in wliich ho had failed. Neverthe- 
less, in March he again appeared before them, mid 
early in May lie hsid reduced them and Cranga- 
nm*, and seized on the north of Travojicorr. Ho 
was then recalled (o the defence of Mysore against j 


the British army of 15,000 men, under Gen. 
Medows, who, having marched from Triciiiuopoly 
(26th), were now advancing toward Coimbatore. 
The forts of Caroor, Antvarcouchy, aud Darapo- 
ram, were reduced, aud the army reached Coimba- 
tore (July 21), whence Col. Stuart wan sent against 
Palligftt and Dindigul, both of which were re- 
duced by the end of September ; Eroad had already 
eurremlered to Col. Oldham, and Sattimimgul, near 
tlie bottom of the Gujelhutty pass, had been taken 
by Col. Floyd. The English had thus establiehed 
tlicir line of communication with the Cai’natic, and 
it only ri‘inained to ascend the pass, and enter 
M^ire. Tippoo, resolving to anticipate the enemy, 
poured his troops dt>wu along the pass (Sept. 
13), and cannonaded Floyd’a detachment for an 
entire day. In the night tlie British held a coun- 
cil of war, and it waa determined to retreat, and 
join Gen. Medows. The garrison was withdrawn 
from Sattiinungul, and tliey commenced the re- 
^ treat at first in thrae columns, and tlieii in one. 
Tippoo pursued, anil came up with them next day, 
and attadroil them with every prospect of success. 
But a report of tlic approach of Gen. Medows 
having been spread, aud received with cheers in 
the British ranks, he gave credit to it, aud drew off 
his forces. 

Modowa, on being joined by tho divisions of 
Floyd and Stuart, sought, but iu vain, to bring the 
Sultdn to a general engagement. Tippoo had re- 
covered some of the forts when, hearing that the 
army of the Caruatic, which, Kelly being dead, w.v 
now commanded by Co). Maxwell, liad entered 
Haramabsl, ho marched ihither witli tho greater 
|>art of his army, leaving a portion to watch Gen. 
Medows. Col. Maxwell eluded with great skill all 
his etforts to bring him to notion, and soon after 
he was jointMl by uen. Medows, who had ascended 
by tbe puss of Tapoor. For Uiis pass, both Tip- 
poo and tho English general now directed their 
course. The former rt'Achrd it hist, and made ut 
oncp for Triebinoj>oly ; he was fidlowrd thither by 
Medows, aud then tui’ning uortliward, ho made an 
attempt on Tliisgar, but was repulsed by tbe gal- , 
lant Capt. Flint, the comni.indaiit. He reduced 
Trinonmlee and Permacoil, and tlieii went to 
I'ondichorry, in the hope of gaining the French to 
Ins side. Medows followed him to Trinumaloe ; 
and being Rununoued to Madiss, ho left his ormy 
st Veiout, eigliteen miles frinii fliat town (Jan. 27, 
1791). While Tippoo had thus been occupied by 
the army of Medows, Col. lliirlley hud routed his 
troops on the Malabar coast ; and Gen. Abercrom- 
bie hiring ntduced Caiinanore, the whole of the 
Malabar coast, where the SuUdii was detested on 
account of his religious bigotry aud iutolui'ancc, 
became subject to t)in British. 

Lord Cornwallis W'as now at Madinis, whither he 
bad TOmn witli the intention of taking the cuiii- 
mniid in person. In the matter of tinaiice, he 
found it necessary to re-estiiblUh the .assignment of 
the revenues of the Carnatic, whicli Lord Macart- 
ney had efTocted, and wliich the Heal'd of Ikmtml, 
in their wisdom, had set aside ; and the Dii’eutors 
highly approved of his conduct. The Nabob made 
all tlie resistaiieo iu his power, hut having no su- 
perior now to appeal lo, he was forced to submit. 

On the 29th, l^rd (^n'liwallis assumed the com- 
nuiiid of the army at Veloiit. Instead of taking 
the same 1*0010 as Medows, in the last campaign, 
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he resolved to cDtor Mysore by the way of Vclloro 
and Amboor; and by feints having eluded the vigi- 
lance of Tippoo, who had reascondcd tlie Ghats, 
and was watching the ordinary pusses, he ascended 
by the less used one of Moogicc, and thus reached 
the table-land witliout encountering any resistance. 
He immediately marched for the Btn)ng fortrcbs of 
Bangalore. The pdtah, or town, which lay to the 
north of it, was the iirst object of attack. One of 
its gates was forced, and the troops poured in and 
I carried it. Tippoo, wlio was at hand, aciit orders 
to fittliadar Klidii, the gallant Killidar of the fort, 
to recover it. He made the attcm]>t, and the con- 
test was dubious, as long as confined to firing ; but 
when tlie English charged wiili bayonets, the 
Mysoreans broke and fled to the fort, with a loss of 
2000 killed and wounded ; tliat of the English was 
only trifling. 

^ttcries were now erected agaiust die fori, a 
breach was made, and on the night of March 20th, 
a storming party advanced to the attack. They 
at first experienced little opposition, but the Kil- 
lidar, in whom age had not quenched his courage, 
soon appeared at the head of his men. One short 
hour, however, terminated the conflict, anti the 
garrison fled, leaving 1000 slain, among whom was 
tlie brave Ualiadar Khan, who fell sword in hand 
after his men had uhaudoued him. The victoia 
buried him with every token of ixsepcct. 

On the 22nd March, Lord Cornwallis marched 
from Bangalore nortliwards, in order to form a 
junction with a corps of the Nizkm’s cavalry. Tliis 
body consisted of about 10,000 men, wcIl-niounttHl, 
and armed with the straugeat variety of arms anti 
wcaptms that ever was behold. But in the field 
they ])ruvud utterly useless. He was also joined 
by a valuable convoy, and a force of 4000 or 5000 
men, under Lieut.-Col. Oldham, and uu the 2{ltb 
April ho returned to Bangalore. 

Ltird ConiwoHis was ntjt enterprising by nature, 
and tlie want of draft-cattle was such, as aliiiobt to 
preclude tlic itlca of any odviuice into Mysore. 
But, on the other hand, the tm^n which affairs had 
^lately token in France, made it highly jirobablc, 
that if Tippoo were not reduced in time, he might 
get aid from that country ; and thci'e was, iUbo, 
the powerful motive of expense, and therefore the 
{Milicy of bringing the war to a clone an speedily as 
posniblc. Ho accordingly resolved to inai'ch fur 
Seringapatam, and leaving Bangalore on Uio 4Ui 
May, and passing through a country Wi'iNt<‘d and 
destroyed by the enemy, he arrived on the 1 3th at 
Arikera, nine miles cost of that capital. Mean- 
time, Gon. Abercrombie had ascended from !^lula- 
bar, and was now about forty miles to tlic west of 
that city. 

Tippoo had a well-founded dislike to general 
actions, which he said had always been fatal to his 
father. But now urged by shame, aud by tlie 
vomonstninces of his otticors, and, as is said, of the 
ladies of his harem, he resolved to venture on one. 
He posted his army between the in\nders aud the 
city, with its right protected by tlic Caveri, and its 
left by a range of lulls, while a deep swampy ravine 
ran all along its front. To attack them in this 
position was highly ])erilouB ; but Lord Cornwallis 
discovered that it would be possible by marching 
to the right during the night, and taking another 
road loading to Scringapataiii, to get by daylight 
between the eiieniv and the city. Accordingly, 
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on the night of the L3th, he put himself at the 
head of a part of his army, and set forth in the 
midst of a terrific tempest of tlmnder, lightning, 
and rain. The difficulties encountorud were tre- 
mendous, and daylight came before he was able to 
eflbet hia purpose, lie resolved, however, not to 
abaudou It, and descending tho heights, made for a 
hill commanding the left of the enemy ; but T^P’ 
piM), by highly skilful maiiccuvros, anticipated him, 
Mid posted a strong detHchmimt on that hill. A 
division, under Col. Maxwell, however, soon drove 
them ofi‘, and seized it. 'i’he rc«t of the troops had 
meantime been formed in two lines, the first under 
Gen. Medows and Col. Stuart ; the second, under 
Col. Hoii'is, Slid the battle now become goncruL 
Tippoo*s cavalry made no stand ; his infantry be- 
haved gallantly, but wore at length driven ofi^ and 
forced to seek sheltei* under the batteries of the 
island of Seringapatam, leaving victory to tlie iiiug- 
lisli. The victory would have been more com- 
plete, were it not for the cnndiict of tlie Niz&in’s 
cavalry, who filing themselves in a mass, and on 
gnmnd where they could not act, even if so in- 
clined, before tho left wing of the Britisli, and thus 
imiicdcd their advance. The fairest constniction 
was put ou this conduct at tlm time ; but there is 
good rt'OHon to think that it was designed, and was 
the result of treachery. 

The English were victorious, but their victory 
was of little use. An rtld officer quoted (Kioto’s 
words on a siinilor occAsion, 1 would gladly ux- 
clutnge all these ti*o)>))icK, and tlie reputation of 
rfetery, for a few da,>s* rice.*’ In want of supplies, | 
and in still greater want of cattle, they mnrehed to I 
the ford at Cojiiamlmddy, and there Lord Corn- 
wallis resolved on nti'cat. He mnt ordei's to 
Abercrombie to retire uJso,iindou the 2nih, having 
destroyed the whole of the battering-train and 
heavy oquipmeiits, bo began to march for Banga- 
lore. Toward the close of the fimt day's miirch, 
a large body of horse was seen to the right, uiul 
supposing them to belong to Tippex), (\>k Stuart, 
who comniaiidcd in the rear, pivpnred to engage 
tlioio. But they proved to bo their Mai'iitta friends, 
aceom^xiuied by u Briti.^h dc-tAchment. They liud 
HC'ut forward more than a liuiidred messcngui’s to 
aniiounco their approach, ever}' ono of whuiu hud 
been intercepted by Tippoo’s light trcxijM. 

Thu Muinitlus bad scut two armies to the field, 
the one commanded by JJuri'y I'unt, the other by 
Purscrain Blirm. The latter bud been joined by a 
British detachment from Bombay, and they bad 
rciluci^ the fort of Darwar, uiid ull other places 
north of the Toombuddm. Their junction now, 
though rather late, was most welcome; for they 
bixiught a BU])]dy of bullocks, and abuiidaucc of nil 
necessary stores. ’I'lio unnit'S inarclu;d tugetbor, 
and oil tlic 1 Itli Juno they reached Bangalore. On 
tlie march the plan of the next campaign was ar- 
nuiged, for which Lord Coniwallis w’as obliged to 
engage to lend the Maiuttes twelve lacs of nqu'cs, 
to obtain wliich, he sent orders to Madras to take 
tlie treasure nut of the CJiin.vships, luid coin it, aud 
send it to liini. Mud Hastings ventured on such a 
rnemiiire as this, could any thing have averted his 
ruin ! 

Ilun-y Bunt and hU lumy ivmaincd with tho 
govvnior-genoral ; that of the Bhko, with tho 
Bombay corjis, commanded by ('apt. Little, went 
ofi' to Sera, to act in tlie north-west ; the Nizam’s 
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cavalry was to join his other forces, and to act in 
the north-east ; while the army of Lord Cornwallis 
was to keep between tiie enemy and the Car- 
natic. 

In order to socure the Policado pass, I..ord 
CornwAllU moved aj^inst the forts of Onoor and 
liayacottah) which commanded it. The funner 
was evacuated at his appi'oauh ; the latter w'ae 
taken by a jmrty under Major Gowdie. The 
minor forts all surrendered; and the pass beiu^ 
now free, a convoy that was waitin|^ at Ambnor, 
the largest sent as yet to an English camji in India, 
ascended to tlie table-land, in order to keep up 
the coinmunicaliuu with the Nizam’s army, it was 
deemed necessary to reduce tlie various hill-forts 
to the north of Hniigalore. 7'he chief of Iheoc, 
named Niindidroog, was situated on a graniee- 
rock of great height, and every means had been 
employed to increase its strength ; Major Gowdie 
was sent against it ; and having, with excessive la. 
hour, got liis guns up tliu side of the rock, he 
effected two breaches. On tho appruach of Lord 
Comwallis with the army, orders were given for 
the assault (OcL 19), and after a spirited, hut 
brief resiatauce, the place was carried. Col. Max. 
well was now sent w*ith a detachment into Ba- 
lamah&l, where he reduced the mud-fai*t of i*ena> 
gra, but he failed in an attempt on the r(H*k of 
Kistnagliori, where, however, ho burned the jtrUah. 
Having driven tho enemy out of the whole dis- 
trict, ho rejoined (ho jusin army, which now rein, 
forced from Englanil, and from the other presi- 
dencics, was preparing to march once more against 
Soriiigaputani. 

Between Bangalore and that city, about eighteen 
miles from the former, Hob one of the strongest 
hill-forts in India. It is named Savondnaig, or 
DcHthVTock, eillier from its strength, or rather 
from its uoxious cliiuatc. It is a huge mm;ntain 
of granite, risiug from a base about right miles in 
circuit, to a height of half a inih? ; at about two- 
thirds of its altitude, a chasm divides its summit 
iuU) two jKirts, each of which fonus a separate 
citadel. Around the base, to mi extent of several 
miles, lay a thick forest or jungle, chieny of bam- 
boos, through which ran a winding romi, its only 
approach. Tho surmmdiiig alinosplieru was so 
pcstilcjitial, that Tippoo uiidcTtook to prophi'sy, 
Uiut ouo-half of the hchiuging army would perish 
by it, while the remainder would, he expect^, be 
slain in the attack. 

Tlie cuuduct of the siego was committed to Col. 
Stuart. With immense labour a way w'as cut 
through the jungle, nud batteries were eivcted 
against the eastern citadel (Dim;. ]7)> In tliroc 
days a breach was i;|fectcd, and orders were 
given to storm cm the luoruing of the 21at. Tho 
storniing-porty formed four divisions, one to mount 
the breach, another to scour the works on the 
western summit, a thii’d to act in tlu* chasm, and 
tho fourth to follow and support the third. Otlicr 
parties were to go round ^lo mounf.'iin t<i prevent 
the escape of the besieged. At an liour before 
noon, tlie signal of two guns ws^ Hrcd from the 
batteries, and the first party advanced to tlic 
bi’oocli, the hand of tho 52iid regiment pinying 
JJrUoM ^nhi home. A panic seized tho garrison, 
and they attained the eastern sunnuit without 
encountering nny resistance. Tlie commander of 
tho western ciUdel having made a sally to take 


them in flank, met the second party among lliu 
reeks ; the Mysoreans instantly turned, and were 
punuod by the EitgJisli, and a scj’gcant having 
shot Uic man who w'os closing the flrst gate, the whole 
party rushed in and gained the snmniit. And time 
wag carried in the space of less than an hour, and 
without the loss of a single man, the boasted iinprog- 
nable fortress of Savandroog ! Another strong fort 
named Ootr.*vilroog was carried a few <lays affcor 
by Coi. Stuart, also witliuut loss, tJiough he met 
with a much more obstinate rcRistaiice, 

While the main army wou thus engaged, the 
Nizam’s troops, or, projicrly speaking, the EnglisJi 
detachment with thrm,had reduced some fortresses. 
In like mamiiT Capt. Little’s detachment, which 
was joined with FurscT^m Bhdo’s Iklarattas, rc- 
duml the strong hill-fort of lloolymore and gome 
other places. They then moved toward Siiuoga. 
A force of HOOU men with ten guns had here takcu 
a i^emarkablo strung position in n jungle, in order 
to fall on their rear while they should he eiigngod 
ill tho siege. 'I'hoiigh Cspt. Little had not more 
than 1000 Sepoys, ho resolved t4> attempt to dis- 
lodge them. By gr(>at efforts he succ(>cdcd in 
driving them from their post, with the loss of three 
of their guns, and in the piirsnit he captured the 
remaining seven, and dispersed the enliro corps. 
The Marattas, who had not been of the slightest 
use ill the action, meanwhile plundered Ihc enemy’s 
camp in the most perfect manner, and such was 
the ijiiantity of arms they got hi it, that good 
muskets worn offered for two rupees a piece in 
the eanip-bozaar. Simoga surreudei'cd when sum- 
moned, and soon after the Marattas proceedcnl to 
join Lord ComwalHs before Seringapatam, where 
they arrived at a time when there was little or uo 
occjudon for their services. 

During these o])crations Coimbatore had been 
defended against Tippoo’s tiMops in a most gallant 
manner by Lieut. Ciinlniers ; Major Cuppuge, who 
C(»mmaiided in these, parts, duuiniiig tills place 
uutcuablc, had removed the heavy guns and stores 
to Baligdt, whither Lieut, ('hn)iners, who was left 
with a company of Topasses uiid some of tho lUijuh 
of Tiwvnnccire's Sepoys, under n young French 
ollicer named Dilacoiubc, wtis dii*ectud to rctii*e 
on the a])p4‘araiieo of the enemy in nny force. 
Ere long the place was invested by a Alysorran 
aiiuy with eight guns : Chalmers, whu liad con- 
trived to mount three old guns, and thought him- 
self able to defend it, refused to surrender. Du- 
ring two mouths the enemy coiiteiiteil himself With 
liriiig on the fort, making approaches, and sum- 
niviiinll the gaiTisun. At Icugth mi muuiult was 
made St five different places. The priiieijai attack 
was where Dclacombe commanded, nad he was near 
being overjKiwered, when a eombuHtilile parcel 
(one of thos(> pis^pured for tlie purpose) being 
thrown among a mass of the aksnihmts, exploded. 
The enemy instantly gave way and retired, leaving 
more dead than the number of the garrison. 

Major Cup]>nge now cxeited himself to drive 
away the enemy, and he sent a cnmp.my of Sepnys 
under Lieut. Nosh to join Chalmers, who was 
liM>mg no time in repairing the works of the fort. 
A large force with fourteen guns nnd four mortars 
soon appeai*ed, led by Kumiuur-ud-diii, one of 
Tippou’s ablest generals. Having erected batteries, 
they opened a heavy fire on the fort. Major 
I Uuppage was advancing to its relief, but Kuuimur- 
K ii 
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ud-(lin having marchod away with a port of his 
forces in order to get into his rear and occupy a 
pass which would enable him to intercept a large 
convoy of com for Uio Dombay army, Cuppage 
fell back, and having, after a sharp conflict wiUi 
the eiioiny, secured tiie pHSR, returned to l^ligit. 
The defence of Coiiiihatorc being now hopelera, 
a Burrt'nder was niad<*, on the condition of securtty 
to private propei’ty, and the garrison being per* 
initled t(» retire to Palig&t. But in Tippoo*s usual 
manner the ca])ilii)ution was violated, and the 
whole giirrison was marched to Scringapataiu. 

Lord (!ori)waUia, having aeiit orders to 6en> 
Abi^rcrombie to ascend the Ghilts again from 
Malabar, and being joined by the troojts of the 
Nizam, put his army in motion and inarched from 
Ootradroog. lusted of advancing in one long 
column, as had hc-eo the practice hitherto, tlic 
anuy moved in tlirce parallel coliiinns, the batter- 
ing guns and heavy carriages going in the Centro 
along the great tviaJs j tlieinfaiitry and deld-piccv's 
one hundred yards to the right ; the light carta 
and caiop-fulluwors on the left. The troops of 
the allies followed ; and on the fith February, 1792, 
they beheld Seritignpatam and the ^iultau’e army 
encamped before it. 

Seringapatam lies in an island about four mtlca 
ill length, formed by two branches of the Caveri, 
in the same manner as that of Scriiigham. Ifa 
western eatrcinitv was occupied by the fort, its 
eastern by the i|mlace and garden of Tippoo. The 
biwu lay in the iutermodiate sjmcc. Beyond the 
river on the north and south ran the usual bound- 
hedge of bamboos and )U’ickly plants. Tlio space 
included between the river and that on the north 
side was about iliree miles, and from half a mile to 
a mile in width. In this lay TippiKi’s army of 
5<MNI cavalry, and from 40,000 t» 00,000 infantry, 
with 100 pieces of eaniiuii, beside the heavy artil- 
lery in six strong redoubts ; and in the fort and 
island wliich formed the second line of defence, 
there wns at least treble that number of guns. 
Within the hedge were rice-fieldB, a large tank or 
. canal, and a winding stream. Ti])puo commanded 
the front and right of his line in person, and it wmi 
Ill’s plan to protract the siege till want of supplies 
aliould oblige the invaders b) retire. 

Thu bold and judicious plau of Lord ComwaUis 
wiis a sudden attack by night, and without, artillery^ 
on the enemy’s camp. At six o’clock on the even- 
ing of the Glh, the troopi^ nii being dismisBed from 
parade, were ordered to fall in again with arms and 
auimunitiun, and at half-]>ast eight they were on their 
march, and moving in silence beneath the beunis of 
a brilliant moon. The anny was formed in tliree 
columns, the'centro uoluiim commanded by Lord 
Cornwallis in person, the right by (icn. Medouw, 
the left by Col. Maxwell. N<itliing could exceed 
the amAzemerit of tlie allies when they learned that 
a liandful of infantry, and without cannon, was ad- 
vancing Co attack Tippoo’s camp, and Lord Corn- 
wallis gone to fight, as they expressed it, like a 
common soldier. 

The centre column ou its march met Tippoo’s 
grand guard escorting a ^larty of rocket-men, to 
annoy the English camp during the night. The 
hoi'scmcn galloped back to give the alarm, while 
the ro<*ket-men tried to impede the march ; but the 
troops ])rosBed on at a quick ])ace, and reached the 
hedge m fifteen minutes after the horsemen. The 


column consisted of tliree corps, of which tlie front 
one was directed to make for the island, and try Co 
enter it with the fugitives, while the centre one wsa 
to clear the right of the camp, and Chen make also 
fm* the island ; and that in the rear was to form a 
reserve, under the Governor-general in person. 
Tlie first corps having penetrated the hedge under 
a heavy but ill-directed fire of the enemy, driving 
them before them, reached the ford and crossed it 
close to the fort The first party who crossed, under 
Cajit. Lindsay, hoped to be able to enter it with the 
fugitives, but found the gate closed, and the draw- 
bridge raised. They then inarched to the southern 
side of the island. The second |iarty, led by Capt. 
Knox, proceeded to tlie eastern end of the island, 
took the pcttaJi thciv, and seized the batteries com- 
manding the caatem ford. A third |>arty, under 
Capt. Hunter, next crossed, and took post in what 
was called tlie Jtujali’s garden. The onemy, some 
time after, Laving brought two pieces of cannon to 
the opfKisite bank, before (hey ixmld imlimber them 
Hunter and his men dashed across, forced their 
way through, and joined Lord Cornwallis at a cri- 
tical iiiunu-nt. 

The centre corps having moved to the right, en- 
countered a large body of the enemy’s hoiwc. 
They fired on them, and when the smoke cleared 
away, they saw that they were gone. They then 
Advanced to tlie Sultan’s redoubt, which tliey found 
nbandoned. Leaving some men to defend it, they 
proceeded and completed the defeat of the enemy s 
righ^ which Col. Maxwell’s column had turnod. 

The roar corps had funned near the SultanV 
rt'doubt, and was anxiously ex))eetiug Gen. MedoWb 
from the right. It had hardly heeii joiued by 
Capt. Hunter, when a large body of Tippoo’s troops 
advauued against it. It returned their fin*, and 
(hen cliarged with b.'tyoru^Ls. 'i'he enemy returned 
several tinios to the charge, and was not finally iv- 
pul.sr»d till near daybreak. 

Geti. Meduwb had bii^n directed to penetrate the 
line to the east of the sti'oiig MoMpie-redonbt, wln'cli 
he was not to attack ; but by a misUiku of his 
guides, or by an ambiguity in his orders, he came 
to the hedge, close to that very place. Meeting 
with no opposition, tlie head of the column under 
Col. Ncsbit wheeled to tlio right, and began to 
nfieend the hill of the mloubt. They were received 
with II heavy fii*e, which they returned, and then 
rushing forward, drove tlie enemy before them, and 
finally carried it. Leaving a foiTo to defoiid it, 
Medows, RB the ground inside was sviampy, led his 
men outside of the hedge, and round to the Cai'igkt 
hill at its other extremity, where he joined Lord 
Coniwallis and the loft div}.*)ion, which, under Col. 
Maxwell, having taken the works on that hill, hml 
advanced under the fire of the oneiny, and joined 
tlie Conimaudcr-in-chief. The right column and 
part of the centre then remained at the Carigdt liiil, 
while tlie left and the ri'mainder of tlie centi'e 
crossed the river under the command of Col. Stuart, 
and entered the jwUaJif where Capt. Knox luid just 
srciired the batteries in time. They were thora 
joined by those who had jiassed over duriug the 
night. 

Tipjioo, who had just finished liis evening moal 
when the alarm was given, immediately mounted 
his liorac. By the light of the moon, lie saw the 
column of the English croaking his camp, and 
making for the ford. No time was to be Josiy and 
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he was barely able to clear the head of the column 
and cross the ford ere they reached it, and he cn* 
tered the fort in safety. As was ustial in such 
caacs, great numbers of his troops deserted ; among 
othen, many Europeans, whom ho had kept in his 
service against their will, now left him. 

In the morning (7th), Col. Stuart took a position 
quite a>crr)ss the island, in fiVint of Tippou's garden. 
Here his troops wore exposed to the Are of TipjKto's 
men, who had advanced under the shelter of walls 
and old houses. As their ammunition had been 
wetted in fording the river, they returned it but 
feebly, till Lord Cornwallis sent them a supply and 
some more troops. Thu enemy then retired. 

During the day, several attempts wore mode by 
the enemy to recover the Sultan’s redoubt, which 
l»y within reach of the guns of the fort ; but all 
tliHir cfTorts wore repelled hy the little gaiTiHon of 
KH) Europeans and 50 Septtys. Their commander, 
Capt. Sihbald, fell, the wounded men were tortured 
with tliiret, and there was no water to give them, 
and at last th'dr aiinnunition hegaii to run short. 
Just then two loaded bullocks happened to stray 
into the ditch, and their lading, on being examined, 
proved to be ammunition. Tlio defence was there* 
lore vigorously maintained, and the enemy finally 
rr.>tinv]. The Mysoreans notv evaciiAted tho finir 
remaining redoubts, and the whole north hank of 
the river w'os left in the pnssesHioii of the English. 

Prc{)aralioi)s for the siege \vere now made, and 
the stately oypn'saes and other tn'ca of Tip}KM)*a 
garden were hewn down to furnish matertaLs. 
i I is palace was converted into a hospital. On the 
inoniing of the Hth, Tippoo, who had all through 
the war been making Httempts at negntiattun, set 
Liouts. Ohalniers and Nasli at liberty, and gave 
tlioin letters to Lord Corn wj- Ills, who on reading 
rhoni agreed to receive his mAviVk, and negotiations 
iiiid iiiilitar)' operations went oii simiiltnneoubly. 
Jhit Tippoti had I'ccoursc to other incnsurcs also : 
oil that same day, a party of his horse crossed the 
rivor, and next day they approached the liritisli 
ramp, where, being aujqmscd to belong lo the 
Nizam, they were suffeml to ride up lo the artiU 
Irry. They there inquired, in a carrlcHS iimuncr, 
of tlio Liiseara, wliirli was the tent of the Hunu 
Sahib {chu'f-commiiiu(rr)f meaning Lord Oonnvallwj 
but the men misunderstanding them, iioiiited out 
that of their own cuiiiiiiaiider, Col. Duff. TIk*/ 
drew tlioir Kwords uiid galloped toward it, cutting 
down all they met ; hut a party of Seiioys turned 
out, and their fire soon made them 8camiH?r eft' to 
the hills. 

On the Ifith, Gen. Abercrombie arrived with Uio 
Donibuy aniiy. Tlie fort wiw soon the object of 
attack. It was of n triangular h>mi, two siJi's 
being washed hy the river. As the third side was 
very strongly fortified, it wmb deemed best, not- 
withataiiding the stream, to make the attack on the 
north bide ; and on the night of the 18t)i, a party 
was sent to commence opening the trenches, and 
by taking advantage of a «lry or wnU*r- 

coiiTHc, they hud funned the fiiwl parallel before 
dll) light. Next day, the llombuy army emssed the 
river, and invested the south side of the fort. The 
firing of Tipjioo’s guns produceil little efleet, and 
Ills troojis were re|)iilBod in all their attacks. 
Plenty jirevailed in the Lrilish camp : Major Cup* 
page had now ascended the Gnjelliutty pass, niid 
j I^ursoram BliAo was every day oxpeett'd. Every 


heart beat high with hopes, for the capture of 
Seringapatam was regarded as certain. But on 
the morning of the 24th, orders to suspend opera- 
tions were issued, and instant dejection appeared 
on every countenance. The Govemur-gcneral had 
concluded a treaty with Tippoo’s vakeels. 

By this treaty Tippoo engaged to cedo ono-half 
of his dominions to the allies, from the counlries 
adjacent to ihcim ; to pay three crores, thirty lacs 
of nipcen, half down, the remainder in three instal- 
ments within a year ; all prisoners^ on both aides, 
were to bo ndensed ; two of Tippou’s sons were to 
be given as hostage d ; finally, a treaty of alliance 
and friendship among all parties was to be formed. 

On the 26th, the two young prinees, the one ten, 
tlie other eight years of ago, mounted on elephants 
goi^euiisly capuriaoued, and followed by a nume- 
rous timin and guards, issued from the fort under 
a salute of artillery. Twenty-one gnns salutr^l 
them as they entered the British lines ; Lord 
Cornwallis received them with the utmost respect 
at the duor of his tent, and promised to be a father 
to thorn. Tippoo was so gratified by tho account 
(if their reception, that he ordered a royal salute 
to be fired from the furl. 

In the arrangement of the definitive treaty many 
diificuJtios occurred. Tho chief related to the mjah 
of Coorg whoso territories tho English w'erc deter- 
mined to have included in tho cessions, to save him 
fmiu Tip}>ot>’8 vcngeajiico on account of the aid he 
had given the Bombay army, and for other cauBi*s. 
But as they did not happen to He adjacent to those 
of any of tho allies, the demand did not accord with 
the preliminary treat). Lord Cornwallis, how- 
ever, would not abandon him. Both sides began, 
therefore, to prepare for a renewal of the wor, tho 
gnards of the. young princes were removed, and 
they were sent off, as if on their way to the Car- 
natic. Pursoram Bhiio, who had now arrived, was 
sent over the river, where he began to plunder the 
country. At length Tippoo gave way, and on the 
I2lh March the treaty was delivered to Lord 
Cornwallis, in due foim, by the elder of tiie 
princes. ■ 

By this treaty the English obtained Malabar, 
Oonig, Dindigiil, and Daniinalial. Events sliowed 
tliat toey had not weakened ’J'ippoo sufficiently; 
but, lic^de the moderation conspicuous in Com- 
wallis’s own eb.tracter, public ojiinton in England 
was St) decidedly against I'xtent of dominion, or 
interference with tho native princes, that he could 
hardly linve ventured tu art otlierwiso. This ex- 
cellent nobleman proved his dlBintcrestcdiiess by 
giving up all his share of booty to the troops, and 
his example was followed by tlie uoble-miiidvd 
Medows *. 

The Govornor-geneml proceeded to Madras, 
and thence returned to Bengal, The following 
year (1793), as there was now war between Eng- 
land ami the French republic, Poiidichcrry and 
the other French hcttlemciiLs were taken posses-* 
Mou of, no resistance being offered. Lord Cum- 

1 A moiiiUBiD'diKtrict, to the ireKt of Myiujre. Itij rajah 
ia dcRcribvil an a man of the ino&l i^encrcms. atkI even ro- 
mantic feclIngH. Ir \a TPTnark.ihlc. Hint wlien we meet eueb 
a character in lndi.vn hi^tarv, he » aliiiont alnuyB a Hindoo. 

s Mill huarb willing tobtiinoiiy to the virliieR of this 
ofllcrr, and justly praises the harmony that prev^lod f 
Iwiftecn him anil Lord CoiuualliB. 
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wullifl, who had gone to Madras on this acKnmnty 
did not return any more to Jiengali and he sailed 
for England in tlie month of August. He was 
sucfiecdod in his office of Goveriior-gcncnl by 
Sir John Shore, who had long been in the civil 
service of the Company. 

During his abode in India, Lord Ounwallismado 
many clumges in tho modoe of collecting the re- 
venue, and administering justice. 

Wo have already given a sketch of the village- 
system of India, ss it is now understood by th^ 
most competeub to judge, in which the sovereign 
and tho villago-eominujiity arc joint-proprietoia of 
the soil. Hut in the time of Lord Curnwaltu this 
knowledge had not been attained, and, led by 
Kuropoaii ideas, the servants of tljc Company were 
almost unoDimous in regarding as such the Zemin- 
dars ; tins opinion Mr. Francis held most strenu- 
ously. Tile body of the Zemindars were regarded 
KS the proper aristocracy of India j and so strongly 
was Lord Coniwullis imbued with this feeling, that 
ho would brook no ddny for inrjuiiy. The 
Zoniindars of Hengal and Holiar wore declared to 
be the hawful owners of the soil, the ryots were 
left At their mercy, and a W'ttJeniejit, first for ten 
ycara, but almost immediately after declurcd to \to. 
perjictual, was made with them, for the sum ivhicli 
tliuy were to jiay the govenimeut as land-tax. 
The government thus parted with its own legiti- 
mate rights, ns joint-proprietor, in the vain hope of 
creating a respectable native aristocracy, for such 
the Zeiuindara have never become, and the ryoU, 
tliough 80001*04 to a certain extent by pottaht, or 
leases, against arbitrary acts, were nut jirotectcd 
from excessive rents in the jH)itaL 

The financial and judicial powers were now 
separated, and the collector of a district was no 
longor, as in Hastings' plan, to preside in its 
courts. In every Zillah, or district, and in ove^ 
large town, a servant of the com])any, with a regis- 
trar and one or more assistants, was appointed to 
bo a judge. He was also to bo aided by native 
expounders of the law. To avoid too great a press 
business, he could refer to his registrar suits 
ill wliich the value of the litigated property did 
not exceed 200 rupees ; and native comniissinners 
wore statioiuid in diSeront places of the Zillah, 
with the power of nrbitmting oa for as tho value 
I of TiO inijYues. From b<Jth of these inferior juris- 
' dictions there was a power of appeal to the Zillah 
j c<iurt ; and li'nm this lost suitors might appeal to 
I one of the four ]n'Ovincial courts of appeal of Cd- 
i cutta, I’litna, Moorshiidabad, and Dacca, in e^h of 
I which thei*e were threo judges, with registrar and 
1 other assistants. From these courts finally lay an 
' .'ippcal to the 8uddur Dewaniiec Adnulut, composed 
I of tho governor and members of cuuncil witli 
native ussistants. 

The judges of the provincial courts were also 
to net as judges of circuit for gaol-delivery. Their 
courts were to be held unco a riontli in tlic four 
cilieH, fuui' times a year in the district of Calcutta, 

' and twico a year in each Zillah. From these 
i (‘I'iiiiinal courts an appeal lay to the SuddurNiz^- 
inut AdnnUit, in which the governor and membem 
of council sat at Caknitta. These courts were 
guided by the MohauinuMhiji law ; butfor themiiti- 
' lations which it enjoins were substituted various 
I periods of inipi'isonmeiit. 

I For ))urposu(i of police, evei'y Zillah wob divided 


iiito districts of twenty miles square, in each of | 
which was stationed a Darogha, or constable, with 
a number of assistants selected by himself. He 
acted imder the judge of the Ziliab-oourt, who was , 
invested with the authority of a magistrate for the ' 
apprehension, cominittal, and, in minor cases, trial 
of the oifcDders. 

None of the measures of Lord Cornwallis pro- 
duced the effects he had anticipated. Grime went 
on steadily increasing, litigation augmented tho 
number of suits to an ularming extent, and it was 
soon found necessary to mako great alterations. 
The legislator, in fact, waa not aware of tlie diffi- 
culty that existed ; he forgot that tlic character 
of a people cannot be changed all at once, and that 
iJie work of many years cannot be achieved in one 
year. 

The new Governor-general was one of the most 
ufdight and honoumbic men that ever had served 
the Company in India, lint he was greatly defi- 
ciont in the energy and in the political sagacity 
requisite for his high sLitiDn, as very soon appeared. 

The rt'stlvss perlidirms Marattas made a demand 
on the Niz4m for chimt^ and on his declining to pay 
it invaded bin dominions ; and as it appeared tJiat 
Tipfioo was about to join them, the Niz4m called 
on tho lOnglinh for assistance, according to the 
treaty enneiuded witli Lord ComwalliH. But Sir 
John Shore refused ; maintaining the strange prlu- 
ciple, that as the alliunue was tripartite, the sc- 
cestdon of oue party relieved tlio other two from 
their mutual obligations. The Nizam was conse- 
quently obliged to mako the best terms he could 
with the Muattas. Hurt by the conduct of tlie 
British, ho now requested that two battuUous of 
their troops which were in his pay might be with- 
drawn. This being dune, he proceeded to organize 
a large body of regular infantry which won com- 
manded by French officers. M. Raymond, a fierce 
^publican, held the cliief cominiind ; the tri-colour 
flag was their standard ; a correspondence was 
opened with the French prisoners in I'oudichcrry, 
and a mutiny was excited iu a battalion of the 
English Sepoys. But fortune proved as ever 
adverse to the French in India. Just at this time, 
the Nizam's son rebelled ; application was made to 
the English for aid, and they gave it with such 
promptitude, tliat the angry feelings of the Nizdm 
began rapidly to subade. 

In 179«>> died Mohammed Ally, the Nabob of the 
Comatie, at the age of seventy-eight, 11c wus 
succeeded by his oldest sou Omdut-ul-Umrah. 
Lord llobiirt, tho Governor of Madras, eliiefly with 
a view to the extrication of the wretched people of 
the country from the fangs of that vile brood of 
I'higlish usurers, by whom tlieu* very vitals were 
sucked out, jiroposod that he should cedo certain 
tciritories to the Company. Tho supreme govern- 
inmit went still further, and required that he 
should cede tlic whole of his dominions. But 
while Lord Hobart would have emjiluyed force, 
they would only use negotiation ; and the conso- 
quenco was, that things remained just as they 
wore. 

In this year, as the Dutch wore now iu Alliance 
with the French republic, the whfde of their pos- 
sessions in India and tho Indian seas were re- 
duced. 

In 1797, tho Vizir of Oude died. He was suc- 
ceeded by his it’putcd son, Vizir Ally, who was 
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recognized by the British government. But the 
Governor-general, when, shortly after, on his way 
to Oude to examine more closely int<i the matter, 
WAS met at Cawnpore by the minister of Oude, 
who gave him satisfactory ]>roof that Vizir Ally 
was not in any way the son of the lato Vizir, but 
the child of another person by u menial serrant, 
from whom he had purchiisod him, and tlieii 
reared him as his heir ; and thut tinnlly the only 
true heir to the throne was Sanrlut Ally, cito bro- 
ther of the late Vizir. After giving the subject a 
great deal of considemtion, and Ascertaining tlie 
real sciitiineiits of the pooplo, the Governor dc- 
clai*ed in favour of the real heir, and Vizir Ally 
was reduced to a private statiou, witli an allowance, 
however, more suited to his usiirpud than to his 
real rank, lii the treaty with the new Vizir, the 
annual subsidy wuh fixed at 7^* lacs of rupees, and 
the Kiiglisli force in Oude at 1(1,000 men. The 
fort of Alhihahshl was also surrendered to the 
liritibh. 

The Governor-general sailed for England in 
' March, 17011. Ho was raised to llic Irish iKseroge 
j by tlio title of Lord 'L'cigiirnouth. 


CHAPTEll II. 

I/ird Moruhittlon <f(>venior-f;cneraI-'-lntrl(ni<'fi of Tippoo— 
ArranKcmcnt with llie bizAm-- FruitlCHU AtlcniptB to 
trout with 'l'ip]HKt— liiVHKKin (if MyDoro—SioKC Hint Cai>- 
ture <if Scrineapatnin— OcHtli and Character o( Tippoo— 
Settlement of Myiiore -Dhoomlu. 

l<OHn Hobart hud botni piviiniscd tho government 
of India, but the appointuiciU, it is not well known 
why, WAS CJiucellcd. Lord Gurimallis was tlieii 
appointed a second time, hut his a]ip<nntment al9o 
was revoked ; and the choitH^ of tile ministry finally 
fell on the Karl of Morniiigton, a nobleiium in tho 
prime of life, of tho most splendid talents, and who, 
having been for two years a momher of the Board 
of Control, lutd been induced to make himself well 
ikC(|uaintcd with the affairs of India. He embarkiid 
ti>H*ard the (*nd of J797y nnco])i|)anicd by liis bru- 
tliors Arthur and Henry ; the former, then Colonel 
of tho 8.*<rd regiment, and destined to bo Knglmnrs 
greatest gcncnil , tho latter, as soon ap{)eare<l, a 
skilful diplomatist. At the Ciqie, he met and read 
tho despatches going home from India, and ho also 
met there and cuiivcrsod with Major Kirkpatrick, 
who hud bueii resident at Bomo of the 1 ndian courts. 
Ho felt liiinHclf, thiTefore, oonipeU'iit on reaching 
Calcutta, (May 17th, 1791k) to cuter at once, and 
with confidence, on the iiclivu duties of his office. 

On thu 8i)i June, sonic one brought to Calcutta 
a must extraordinary document. It was a procla- 
mation issued by Gen. Malartio, (lovenior of the 
MauritiuH, recounting a pro|)Ohal of the Sultan of 
Mysore to the Fi*encli for an alliance, in order to 
expel the English from India, and inviting eitizenn 
of (5very dcBcriplioii to enter the Sulifin’s servict*. 
Thu wliole project seemed so wild and absurd — 
for who could su])pUHe that men in their sensi's 
would thus seek, as it were, to put on (lioir gii.*ird 
tlioBo whom they intended to attack f — that Lord 
Mornington was at first inclined to reganl it iia a 
forgery, and tlicn as an artifice of M. MaLirtic ; 


but inquiry proved its genuineness; and he tlien, 
in order to be prepared for action, directed Gen. 
HnrriB, who was acting as temporary governor at 
Madras, to collect the forces of tliat presidency. 

The leading passion of Tippoo*s soul was burn- 
ing hatred of the English name ami nation, and 
tlio destruction of their power in India was the 
object of all his thoughts. He had with this view 
endeavoured to excite Zcm&u Shah, the Afgli&n, 
to invario India from the north-west ; at Poona, 
his emisBaries laboured to detach tlio Murattas 
from the English connexion ; and at Hyderabid, 
liui agents, aided by tlio French officers iu tho 
fwrvice of the Nizam, laboured for the same pur- 
|)f>se. Bui it was to l^'raiico, the fame of whose 
victories was now blazed tlirough the world, that he 
looked for must effectual aid. During tho late war 
ho had sent, though ineffectually, an embassy to 
I'ariu, and now ho renewed his efforts on ilic fol- 
lowing occasion. 

Sumo time in the year 1707 a French privateer 
put into the port of Mangalore to refit. Its captain, 
named Ripaud, who jtretunded that he was second 
in command at the Mauritius, asserted that he had 
bt***!! sent expressly to learn the Sultan’s views with 
n.<s|)ect to A joint-.aliiance against the English. He 
w;is immediately admitted to Tipiioo’s presence, 
with whom he had many conferimces; and though 
the Sultan’s ministei's had ascertained from the 
crew that he was not what he pretended to be, tlicir 
infatuated master would not listen to tliem. It 
was arranged with the adventurer that he should 
tHtonsibly ontor tho service of the Sulldn, who was 
to pui'chaso Ills vessel, .^nd send it with a lading to 
thcis)and«<. and with two nikeehon board. After 
fKinic delay the vessel sailed, and proceeded to its 
destination. The mJaseU were received by the go- 
vernor with the greatest honours. Their despatches 
on Ix'iiig opened, contained a plan of joint operation 
for tho conquest of the Knglisli and Portuguese 
poBM'Sbiuns in India ; for which jmrjiose the SultHii 
would require them to furnish (so completely had 
he been du]>cd by Ripaud), a force of from H0,008 
to 4t),00() men, of which from 5000 to 10,000 shoukl 
bo vctomii troojis, and the further aid of a fleet ! 
Gen. Malartio, who had no force whatever at his 
dispos;J, could only ofler to send the proposals to 
France, and meantime he issued the above-men- 
tioned silly proclamatioD. In March the vakeels 
retiu7ie<l to their master, taking with them about 
loo volunteers, both white and black, mostly the 
rabble of the islands. These citizens forthwith 
formed a Jacobin club on tlie improved model, of 
wbi^i the Sultan became a member, under tho title 
of CiUzeu Tippoo. The tree and cap of liberty 
were raised, the emblems of royalty were burnt, 
and an oath of enmity to that institution taken, and 
all thu wild fooleries of these vagabouds were 
viewed w itli approving eyes by tho despot, because 
Uiey shared his hatred of ilic English. 

Lord Mornington, with the foresight and decision 
which marks the true stati'sman, resolved not to 
allow TipiKX) to choose his own time, but to attack 
liiiu at once, in case of his refusal to comply with 
the terms he would propose to him. For France 
at that time, it must bo rt'collected, had a large 
naval fnr(v>, and she, wlio in 179C sent a fleet and 
army to Ireland, and this very year another to 
Egypt, might easily hciuI to sea a fleot carrying ^ 
troops enough to make Tippoo a formidable enemy; 
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tlie Marattas also might join tho confederacy, and 
the DAranee Sb&h puiir hia troops into Hindustan. 

The members of council at Madras hinted at the 
danger of provoking Tippoo to make, like liis father, 
a sudden irruption iuto the Carnatic, if tliey began 
to make preparations for war. But tlie Governor* 
general was not to be daunted by such considera- 
tioQs; aud he insisted on their reforming and 
increasing their military establishment at once. 

A (subsidiary treaty was ibrmed with tlie Nizam, 
and the forc(‘ t<» bo maintained in liis territorKs 
was hxccl at 6000 men. The French officers and 
Serjeants in hia service were to be dismissod, and 
the cor|)H cisminanded by them to be broken up; 
and ii(» Frenchman was to hu taken into his service, 
or allowed to reside iii his tciTiturJcs, witliout the 
consent of the Company. 

'I'he f<»rce under the Fn*iicli amounted now to 
about 14,000 men, only inferior to the British 
Sepoys, end well supplied with artillery'. Raymond 
woa dead, hut his succcstHtr, M. l*dron, was a far 
abler officer. As it was feared that it would not 
submit quietly, no attempt was made till a force 
from M^ras Imd joined tlie British troops at lly* 
derabkd. The resident then called on tlie Niz&m 
to fulfil tliat .artirlo of tlie treaty; aud when he he- 
sitated, tlie liritiah troojia were marched near to 
Lhu station of the French, and liu wua told tliat they 
would act without him. Boiiig now cmiipelled to ! 
clioosc between the tM'o, he sent a body of 2000 
hriTse to aid the British. A mutiny soon br«ikc 
out in tho French corjm, and the officers, lo escape 
the fury of their men, surrendered. 'J’hc wliolc 
Uidy of 11,000 men (the rest being away on a do- 
tacliment), laid down their anus on a promise of 
tlicir arrears of pay and of being continued in the 
service. The officers were sent lo Calcutta, and 
thcncc to England, whence they were transmitted 
to France st tho cxpiviss desire of Lord Morning- 
ton, who also took cai'o to secure fur tlieiu their 
property and the arrunrs of their pay. 

Aq attempt was made to conclude & similar 
treatv witli the Peiahwa ; but it proved a failure, 
^bioify owing tu the influence of Siiidin. 

Lo^ Mornington proposed to obtain from Tip- 
]ioo the following securities against his hostile iii- 
tciitiuns : the cession of the whole of his possesHions 
on tho Malabar coast ; payment of tho ex)H:use 
caused by the preparations fur war ; the admission 
of residents from tlie allied powers at liis court ; 
and the expulsion and continued exclusion of all 
FL*enchmcn from his service and dominions. When 
idteltigeuce of tlie destructiem of the Fnuich fleet 
at Abonkir by Lord Nelson arrived, it was coTArau- 
nicated to liim to show him how futile whs Iiis 
rcltanco on Fi'cncli aid. He was requested, hnl in 
vain, to let an Eiiglisli officer proceed to liis court 
to explain the viens of the allies. A letter from 
the Grand Seignior, calling on Inm to aid him 
agaunst the Froucli, was inclosed in one sent to him 
by the Governor; but he mode no reply, and it was 
discovered, that an embassy from him to the French 
Directory was about to sail ^om the Danish port 
of Tranquebar. Lord Mornington, who had cKime 
in person to Madras, now resolved to suspend all 
further negotiations till the army should liave mode 
some impression on his tcrritoi^’. 

As it was deemed expedient that Sir Alured 
Clarke, tlie Cominander-iii-cliief in Bengal, for 
whom the command of the army in the Carnatic j 


I liad been destined, should remain at Calcutta, lest 
Zem&u Sh&h should invade India, the chief com- 
mand was entrusted to Gen. Harris. The army 
contained 21,000 men, of whom about a third were 
Europeans. Cor}>B under Lieut.>colB. Browu and 
Read were to act to the south of Mysore, to collect 
and convoy provisions. The Bombay army, of 
about (jOOO men, under Gen. Stuart, was to advanou 
from Malabar. 

Toward the end of February, the Bombay army 
ascended Uic (ihuts, and in the beginning of March 
the .vrmr of the (.'amatic, joined by the contingent 
from Hyderabad, and by the troops of the Niz&ui, 
which raised it to 37,000 men, ascended from tlie 
cost, and entered the territory of Mysore. As the 
Bombay force was tlio smaller, Tipjioo resolved to 
direct his first efforts against it, aud ou the Gth 
March, he suddenly attacked, in front and rear 
togetlier, a division of three battalions of Sepoye^ 
stationed at Sednsseer, under the command of Cicil. 
Moiitn^sor. Never was ii. more gallant resistance 
oflered ; for hours they stood and repelled the re- 
peated cliargcs of the enemy, till at length Gen, 
Stuart canic up, and after a shar}) conflict, drove off 
the troops that were acting on their roar, and then 
those in front. Tippoo then drt‘W off hia forces, 
and advanced to oppose G.cn. Harris. 

On the 0th, the allied army entered the territory 
of Mysore; and so slow- whk its jirogi'ess, in conse- 
quence of tho great quantity of artillery and uf 
stores of all kinds which accompanied it, that it did 
not advance at the iiitc of more tlian seven miles a 
day, aud it was not till the 27 ih tlmt it reached 
Mallavelli, within forty miles of Scringnpatiuti. 
Here tliey found Tippoo occupying some heights, 
whence he cannonaded them ; and a general action 
ensued, in which tho Siiltkn was defeated. Sup- 
posing they would odvanee by tlie road taken by 
I Ijcml Coriiwallih, and ou which he had destroyed nil 
the forage, be moved now so as to be able to act on I 
tlioirrcHr mi that ronto. But Gen. HarriHlook a i 
I more southern direction, and ci\iBHiiig the Caveri j 
I some miles lo the east of Scringnpatani, entered a | 
j country which had not been w'SKted. When Tippoo 
' heard of tluH movement, n chill struck him to the 
heai’t, and lie said to liis officerH, “ We have arrived 
nt Uic last Rtago, What is your detenninatinn P 
” To die witli you,” was the reply ; for despondency 
liad seized on all. 

Though the British when they crossed tho river 
were only twenty-right milea from Suriiiga]>atani, 
owing to the want of a suHicirnt number of draft- 
bullocks, they wore five days marching thither. At 
length, on the fith April, they oirivid on the 
ground to the soutli of the oily, occupied by the 
Bombay army in the Into war. Tippoo had there 
formed a new line of cntreuclimcnts, which could 
be supported by the guns of the fori, and his in- 
fantTj’ lay between it and the river. The next day 
Gen. Floyd was sent with a strong diviaion to bring 
up Cell, Stuart. 7’he Sultan tried in vain to pre- 
vent their junction, and on tho 15th the Bombay 
army joined that of the Carnatic. 

On the 9th, Tippoo had written to Gen. Harris, 
asserting tliat he bad strictly adhered to treaties 
and demanding the Pcason of the advance of t)ie 
Engli.Rh armies. The genenU referred him for 
a reply to tho letters of tho Govepnop-general 
which he had not answered. TJie works of the 
besiegers were advanced every day. They bad 
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established themselves oil the north side of the 
river also; and oa the 20th a battery from that 
sido began to play against the works of the fort. 
Tippno now became farmed, and he wrote to in- 
quire what was the pleasure of the English, 

Lord Moriiiugton, as Mill candidly ownS| among 
his otlier great qualities, poBsessod the important 
one of sagacity in the choice of his inatrumenta, 
and magnanimity in investing them with full 
powers to act of themselves, in the affairs with 
which lie had entrusted them. He had appointed 
Lieut.-col8. Wellesley, Close, and Agnew, as com- 
tnissioners to advise and assist, but not to control 
the general, and ho hod furuished him with diufts 
of two treaties, which ho was to propose to Tippoo 
at his option. As sraruity of provisions was ap- 
])relionded in the camp, and it was evidently Tip- 
poo^s interest to wear away the lime, if jioifiibte, 
in nugotiatiuu, Gen. Harris detennined, with the 
sissent of the cnmniissionors, to offer the Sultan 
the less favourable treaty, and to insist on its 
ucce^)tanc<.;, and the fulfilment of two of the articles 
wiiliin cight-and-furty hours. In addition to tlie 
Inquisitions formerly made by the Governor-gone- 
ral, of the reerption of residents at his court, and 
dropping of all connexion with the French, he 
was now required to surrender oiie-lialf of his 
doiniiiioas, pay the allies two crorcs of Sicca ru- 
pees, half down, half within six montiia, and give 
liis four sons and four of his generals as hostages. 
To these terms Tippoo made 110 reply, and the 
works of tho besiegers advanced. 

Ou the night of the 2(ith, Col. Wellesley attnclu^ 
and carried, though with no trifling hiss, the 
ctiemyV line of iiitruiichmonts. Tippoo now (28th) 
condescended to reply to the geiioi'al’e projioeale^ 
and he stated that he was about to send two 
ritkeela t/j discuss them. Hut as his object evi- 
dently w'us to gain time, Gen. Ilarris refused to 
I'l'ueive them, unless accomjiiiuiud by the hoslagoK 
uiid the money ; ho guvu till three o'clock next 
clay for a rcjily. No reply camo ; tho Sultan passed 
idtcmately from grief to htujior, but at times ex- 
]iresKiiig his belief that his cajiital would still repel 
the enemy. 

On the ^Olli, n battery began to play on the 
wrMC angle of the fort ; a Hccimd was then mn- 
Htructed, which c*<>ninioneed firing on the 2nd May. 
On the evening of the following day the breach 
was i*opovted praclicnhiu; uud early in the inoruiug 
of the 4th tiie troops destined fur tho assault 
iiKsemblcd in the trenrhes, in order that the enemy 
might not be put on their guai*d by (lereeiving any 
unusual inovciueiit. The iiour of noon, wlieu the 
orientals take their repose, was selected for the 
attack. The sturining ]iarty conristed of 24fK) 
Europeans, iind ItiOO Sepoys, divided into two 
coluiuua ; the coiimmtid, at his owu request, was 
given to Mujor-goiieml ISaird, who had been for 
some time a prisoner in Tippoo’s hands. 

At a few minutes after one, Gen. tiuird stepped 
nut of the treucli, and, drawing his sword, cried, 
“ Now, my brave fellows, follow me, and prove 
yourselves worthy of the name of llritiRli soldiers." 
Jloth columns rushed at once from the trenches, 
iiinler cover of the firing fiimi the batteries. The 
river, though then' sliallow, was wide, and its bot- 
tom rocky ; the discharge of rockets and musketry 
from the fort was incessant, and numerous tnaijis 
hastened to tho defence of the breach. Vet, in 


seven minutes from the time that the troops issued 
from the trenches, the UrStish flag was waving on 
its summit. When all the troops had oomo up 
they divided, one column going to the right, the 
other to tho left, and they were to meet over the 
eastern gateway. The first met with little resist- 
ance ; the second suffered severely from the Arc of 
the enemy, its commander. Col. Dunlop, and all the 
principal officers being either killed or wounded. 
It however drove its opponents before it, and Anally 
joined the other jvirty over the gatewayt and the 
wJiole of the works were now in the pusBessiuD of 
Uie BritUbi 

The palace only remained to be reduced; and as 
boon as the men had been halted and refreshed so 
ns to be ready to attack in case of its refusal to 
Burrendor, Gen. Baird sent Major Allen to offer, on 
condition of immediate surrender, protection to the 
Sultdn nnd every other person in it. Major Allen 
advanced, bearing a white clotli fastened to a bct- 
gfNUkt’a halberd, and followed by some troops. 
The killidar aud another officer descende<l by an 
unfinished part of the wall to meet him. lie gave 
I tliem most positive assurance, that the jiromises he 
made should be fulfilled, but requii'cd to be ad- 
mitted instantly into the palace. To this they 
objected strongly, but were finally obliged to yield; 
and Mnjor Allen taking with him two officers, one of 
whom spoke the native language with fluency, the 
whole jiarty ascended by the bi^okenwail, and then 
wout down on a terrace where were a great number 
of armed men. Here, to give them confidence, he 
took off bis sword, and handed it to the Sultan’s 
officers. They assured nim that Tippoo was not in 
the palace, llo urged them not to delay a sur- 
render, lest the troops outside should grow im- 
patient of restraint. The killidar and the othcL’s 
then wont away, and the British officers soon began 
to feel rather uucasy. Major Allen had thoughts of 
tiying to get back his sword, but he wisely refrained. 
The jieoplc however on tlie terrace seemed to be 
very anxious fur the surrender, and they begged 
that the flag might be held up in a conspicuous 
place, iu order that the British troops might not , 
force the gate:*. Major Allen now sent an urgent 
message to the sons of Tippoo, who were iu the 
palace, and they rejiJied that they would admit him 
as soon ua a carpet could bespread for the purpose. 
Soon after the killidar came and conducted liim to 
tlioir presenee. There were two of these priuees, 
one of whom hail already been os a hostage in the 
hands of the English. They assured Major Allen 
tliat their father wiik not iu the palace, and ou the 
solemn iind reiterated assurances of the major fur 
their safety, they gave orders to throw open the 
yxiiace-gatcs, aud admit tho conquerors. Gen. 
Baird, wdio w'as before the gates, then ordered 
Major Allen tn lend the princes to his presence. 
With the utmost reluctance thi\\ consented, and 
the general, whoso feelings, beside the old irri- 
tation, had been excited by iiitolligence of Tippoo 
having murdered a number of English prisoners, 
had some thoughts of not keeping the conditions 
made with them unless they told where their father 
was. He however finally assured them of protec- 
Uon. The whole palace wa.s then s('arched, except 
the cfnapa, on which a guard was left to prevent 
• the escape of the SiiUtin if he was in it Tho 
I killidar was then sevei'cly tIireateiiod,and at length 
I lie declared that Tippoo lay wounded in a distant 
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part of the fort, to which he ofTcrrd to conduct them; 
and then he led them to a CHteway on tho north 
side, where the^found the Sultan ’a paJanktien and 
one of hie coMdontial servonta lying wounded 
under it. He pointed to the apot where hia 
maater had fallen, and theirc among a heap of tdaiu 
waa found the dead iHidy uf Tippoo. 

About noon of thia day, Tippoo, who waa now 
aunk in duspondcncy, and who, bigot aa he waa, 
lied had recourse to tlie superatitiou of the Hra- 
mins to diaeover the future, having performed tho 
retiuiaite ceri'mouiee, aat down to eat hia midday 
itical. Ho had been informed by two spies, and by 
one uf Ilia principal officers, that the Engliali would 
certainly make aaaault that day ; but he wooid 
not believo it. Ho had not finialicd his meal when 
he heard that the atorm had commenced. 11c 
tiastened to the northern rampart, and placing 
liiraaelf behind one of the traverses, fired several 
sliobs, and it is said with eflect, at die Engiieli as 
thoy appronched. Having received a alight wound, 
he mounted a liorsr and j'odc to another part. Ah 
he advanced he roccivod a ball in his right aide, 
and tlieii another in his loft lii*eaHt, and his horse 
q]h(» was shut under him. Ilis faithful servant 
urged him to discover himself to the Koglish, but 
tliu terrors of conscience furUe, atid he cried, 
** Are you mad I Be silent.’’ Uis acr\'aiit ilieu 
placed him in his paJuiikeeu under an arch of a 
gateway. An English grenadier who came up 
attemi>ting to seize his rich sword-belt, Tipp<M> 
grasped bin Hwonl and wade a blow at hiiD, 
and the soldier hred and shot him tlirough tlio 
temple. 

Such was tho end of Tippoo Sultan, a man in 
whom there is nothing to admii'e or usteeio, unless 
we regard os such implacable hatred, savage cru- 
elty, deep treachery, and blind rcUgious zeal, united 
with gross superstition. Yet the philosophic his- 
torian of our Indian empire eMemU bis favours to 
this prince also, for he was the bitter foe of the 
English. He glosses over his bad <{ualitieB, refuses 
to give credit to the dctiiJs of his cruelties, extols 
I him as a wise ruler, under whom agriculture, 
blighted elsewhere by English inlluexice, nourished 
m Mysore, aud commends tho strict Adelity to him 
of his officers, without perhaps being aware that 
all their families were kept us hostages at Seringu- 
patam. 

The loss of the Britisl] during the whole of the 
siege was about IItIK) killed, wounded, or missing ; 
of the enemy there fell about UOOU in the atorm 
alone. Tip poo’s two elder sons and Kuinihnr-nd- 
Bin, and liis other commanders, all inadu their 
Kuhmission, and oil the fortreHses on the coast of 
Canara aiitretidcrod to Gen. Stuart when he re- 
turned to Malabar. 

Guns, stores, and treasure to a great amount 
were found in Surlngapabim. There were 829 
pivocH of cannon, 100,099 stend of arms, with 
abundance of swords, aceontreiiients and ammu- 
nition. In Rpecie and jencis there was ujiwardH of 
1,190,000^., wliich W'as distributed among the truopa. 
But the most rcmarkiible captiin* was Tippoo’s 
library, in which was found a large cnlloction of 
I Htate-papc'TB, which revealed his incessant auUvity 
1 te raiBc up enemies to the Englisli; for it c<nitainod 
I his correspondence with tho French, the Afghans, 
tho Marattas, the Nizdm and hm officers, and even 
with Mnhawmed Ally of Arcot; and it fully proved 
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tlia wisdom of the measures for his overthrow 
adopted by Lord Momington. 

The conquered territory was now to be disposed 
of. By the laws of war it might be divided between 
the British and tlie Nizam; but Lord Momington 
did not think it prudent to enlarge too much that 
prince’s dominioDs, and he deemed it the better 
policy to divide a large portion of territory between 
him and tho English, reserving a smaller portion 
for the Morattas, in case of their agreeing to a 
treaty to be pn)])osed to them, and to form a new 
kingdom of Mysore out of the remainder. 

The choice of a ruler for tliis kingdom waa tlic 
next subject of deliberation. If one of Tippoo’s 
BODS was reinstated, it wna feared that the British 
dominion would uevt^ be secure. Hatred of the 
Kiigliah having been instilled into him from his 
birth, ho would probably bo for ever plotting 
against them ; aJid as the power of the French had 
now attained on alarming height, and their passion 
for intrigue was ro notoriims, thoy might through 
his means excite another war in the south of Indifu 
It was therefore resolved to set Tippoo ’s family 
aside, and to place on the tuu»mtJ tho nearest male 
descendant of the former rajahs of Mysore. This 
proved to bo a child only five years old, living with 
tla* rest uf the royal family, in the utmost poverty, 
at Mysore, the ancient capital. As Tippoo h^ 
fumed tliB palace there into a storo-houHc, U was 
found nocN^SRory to erect a temporary shed for the 
cereumny of tlic cutlironcment, which was per- 
formed in tho presence of Gen. Harrin, the com- 
missioners, and the Nizam’s chief officers. Out uf 
doiicBcy toward tho sons of Tippoo, this ceremony 
was not performed until after their departure for 
Bie Carnatic, where they were henceforth to rrsido, 
with an allowance from the Company far beyond 
BJiy thing they bad enjoyed during tlie lifetime of 
dieir fattier. 

As this was in effect the creation of a new state, 
and the rajah could have no rights or chums but 
what he dcriv(>d from those who raised him to the 
throne, Iw^rd Moruiugten rusulved to exclude the 
evil of double goverument, which had ]>roYed so 
mischievous in Arcot, Tonjore, and Onde, ond to 
save the people of Mysore from tho fangs of the 
Madras usurers. By tho treaty made with the 
rajah, tho British were to undertake the entire 
dri’oiice of his country for an anuiuil subsidy of 
seven Jscs of stiir^pagodas, and they wore to have 
the power of regulating, when needful, the nmoage- 
ment and colh.'otiou of tho revenues, or of bringing 
under their own management any part of the terri- 
tory of Mysore. Ho was also bound in tho most 
Htringent manner neither to employ Kuropeanu, nor 
to suffer any of them to remain oven a day in his 
territories, without the consent of the Company. 
The fort and island of Scringapatam were dc- 
cbircd to belong to Die Company, ** in full right aud 
Mfivereignty for ever,” and stores and provUinns 
from any quai'tcr were always to enter it tax-free. 
Wo tljus see that the Company was the actual 
sovereign of tho coniitry, and the rajuli merely its 
vieerr>y; a shadow to veil from Indian eyes the 
Ti'al case, and to obviate Kurupean declamation 
about Britisli ambition and cupidity. For the 
happiiieBs of the people, it was tbe best form of 
government lliat could at that time be adopted. 

As liio Peiyhwa refused tliu territory inti'ndcd 
for him, on the terms proposed, the whole of the 
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reserved toiritory was divided between the Com> 
pajiy and the Nit&m, the former getting oiic-tliird« 
the Utter two-thirds. The share of the Company 
was Canara, Coimbatore, Daraporam, and Wy- 
iiaady and thoir dominions, thus extended from sea 
to sea, south of Mysore. 

Pensions, to be paid by the rajah of Mysore, 
wore granted to Tippoo’s princi]ial ofiicers ; to 
Kunimur-ud-Din, who declined ni^ug any terms, 
trusting entirely to tho generosity of the English, 
was Bssigticd a handsome jaglieer out of the re- 
served territory. All hud cheerfully submitted, 
and tiiG peace of the country seemed only likely to 
be disturbed by a man, wlioiii tho English finding 
in irons at Scringapatam had set at liberty. Tliia 
was a Hindoo adventurer, iiaiiiod Dliouiidia, who, 
having been captured in a plundering excursion 
into Myeuro, hud become a MuhsuIuiiui on com- 
pulsion. Tip]>oo took him into favour, and gave 
him a miliuiry coniiitaiid, but aftcrwai'da threw 
him into prison. He now contrived to collect a 
few, horsTiiiun, and moved toward Deiluoro. His 
force grudnully inci'cased, lie got ]io4seMuion of 
some of the strongest places, and he levied contri- 
Lutiuiia in a most morciless muiiiier. Some Dritisli 
tiHXips were scut against him, and having runted 
his fi*eehuotcrM, and cx])turod his fortresses, tliuy 
forced him to fly to tho territory of tlio Marattus, 
wlio speedily ]iluudei'ed him of all he possessed. 
Ho soon, however, again had a large body of fol- 
lowers, and lie captured several of the Maratta 
forts ; Olid ns it scuined needful to cnisli him be- 
fore li(* bocanio fonuidablcs tiie iiiiglisii demanded 
pomuMsiuu to cutor thu Muruttn territory in pur- 
suit of him ; the permission wus given, though re- 
luctantly, and Col. Wellcsliy set about reducing 
him without delay, lie soon destroyed a diviaiou 
uf liiH army, on tho biuiks of the MoJpoorbn, and 
liaviug followed him over that rivur, pursued him 
into the hirritorieB of the Nizilni, where he routed 
him agaiu at a place named Conaghul, and Dhooo- 
dia huiieelf was aniung tlic sbuu. 


CHAPTER 111. 

Srttlcmrnl ofTaiijorp— (>r Surat— Of tlu* CarnRtir— Fate of 
Vmr Ally uf — Knil)aii«y Co IVrsia — SottJeDiCQC of 

Outli* — Kxpvilitioii to llh'ypt— Disiniinn between thu Go- 
vernor general and Court of l>irccturi<— Collvgu of Fort 
tVilliaiu. 

TiiKpbmof mlminiatratloii which Lord Moming- 
tua had formed for Mysore, was that which he 
was ivsolved to extend, if xiossible, to nil the sbi-tea 
connected with tlie Cumjiany. Ample experience 
had sliuMii that the systoui of double guvernment, 
beside being highly injurious to tliu Company, was 
ruinous to fJie people ; fur rvci'y prince iit this 
condition was sure to bo ourniunded, exclusive of 
native depredators, by a famished crow of Euro- 
pean usuivi*s and adventurers; and to leave them 
totally independent, would have been destructive 
alike to n.11 parties. And surely justice will declare 
that thu real interust of the people, and even that 
uf the Company, should tako preccdeiico »f that 
ju'etended one of a ruler wJio only sought liis own 


gratification, and waa usually a mere puppet in the 
hands of others. 

The first counti^in which tht^hango was made, 
was Tonjore. The Rajah Tuljajee, when dyin^ in 
J7S7) adopted a boy ten years uld named Serfojee, 
or Sarljojee, wliom lie declared his heir, Appointing 
the vciieniblo roissioiiary Schwartz to be hia pri 
vatc, his uw'ii half-brother Amar Sio^ his public 
guardian. Amar Sing, however, disputed tho 
validity of tlie afloption, and tho question being 
referred by the government of Madras to a council 
of pundits, it was by them pronounced illegal, and 
Amar Sing was placed on the inusnud. In 1793, 
o]i tho rej)eatei] coinplaiiits made by Schwartz, of 
the cruel treatment his ward experienced at tho 
hands uf Amar Sing, that youth and the widow of 
Tuljajco were removed to Madras. It now was 
asserted that the pundits had been bribed to make 
their decision, and an appeal w'os made against it. 
The opinions of the most Icamod pundits of the 
south, and of Bengal and Beuftres, h^ been taken, 
and they wrrr all in favour of tho validity of the 
adoption. The Inquiry had lasted for some yean, 
but it luid been concluded before Lord Momington 
reached India, and he was instructed to restore tho 
young Rnjah to hia rights. Amar Sing, whose 
govenunt'iil had been as bad as possible, was 
dquMied, aud Serrojec docbircd Rajah of Tanjoro. 
The Engiish took the whole civil and military 
adininiHtration into tlieir own bands, assigning a 
spRudid provision out of the revenues to the young 
llajah. 

A similar change took place at this time in 
Surat on tlio other side of India. Many years ago 
tlio Eiiglish had, at tho desire of t!iu inhabitants, 
taken puuscebioii of the castle and fleet, Uiat is, 
undert^en the defence of that city, while tho civil 
authority was in the hamle of the Nabob. Both 
alike derived their authority from tlm Emperor, 
mid on the ducliue of the empire, the chief autho- 
rity naturally fell iato the hands of the Euglish, 
who have henceforth appointed the Nabob. The 
evils of divided adininistratiou proved tho same 
here as elsewlicrep and tho death of tlie Nabob 
just at this time giving the opportunity of a new 
jirraiigcuient, one wus mode similar to that iji 
Mysore and TanjoTe. 

Tho Bcttleinunt uf the Carnatic was matter of 
far 111011 : importance. The government of Omdut- 
ul'Omrali, was not one whit better than that of hia 
father, and he rejorted .ill proposals for modifying 
the tr&ity of 1792 ; he even liad tins audacity to 
claim a hhox'e in the distributiou of Tippoo’s domi- 
nions, Olid positively refused to transfer any por- 
tion of his territory to tho Ciimpany for the pay- 
ment of their exponsi-e for tho defence of his coun- 
try. Hut at this very time that he was actiug in 
tliiH high manner, documents were found in Tippoo’s 
library, proving that both hia fatlicT and himself 
had been in active and conflduntial correspoudeuce 
witli that prince, to whom they fui'uisliud both 
informatiun and advice. The currcspondcnce had 
boon carried on through two vakeels w'ho had 
attended Tippno’s sons to Madras. The paiiera 
and tliese men were examined by a commiasioii 
coiupueoil of Col. Close, and of Mr. Webbe, Secre- 
tary U> ttiu Madras government, and though ficr- 
haps they did not sultice to coir'ict the Naboln of 
actual treachery, they clearly bbowed iheir feelings 
and wiidies. Tho Govurnur- general was so ctm- 
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vinced of this, that he reanlved to deprive Omdut- western language; and in which the utmost care 
ul-Omrah at once of his power ; sod he sent (May had been taken to exclude the Company from any 
S8, ISOl.) a despoil to that effect to Lord CUve, ehftre Ih the management of the funde destined for 
tlie governor of Madras, accompanied by a letter the payment of Mohammed daily’s debts. Dat they 
to the Nabob. Dot this last was on hia death^bed had no Warren Hastiiigs now to uphold them, and 
when they arrived, and motives of humanity pre- they therefore failed most signally, 
vented the delivery of the letter. To preaerve By a new treaty made at tills time with the 
order and prevent plunder, a guard of the Com- Ntxdm, ho tiaiiHrerred to the Company his hitb 
pany’s troops was placed at the puloco-gate with acquisitioDS in Mysore, in lieu of payment for the 
his knowledge and consent. He breathed his last subsidiary force ; an arrangement to the advantage 
on the I5th July. Mr. Webbe and Col. Chtso of all parties, but moat of to that of the people 
immediatoly procoeded to the palace, where they of the ceded districts. 

learned that the Nabob had by a will appointed There now remained only the Nabob of Oude to 
his reputed son Ally Hussein his successor, with be dealt with, and he proved a veiy troubJecuiine 
two confidential Khiiis fur his advisers. They person. Before however we come to him, we must 
had an interview with these Klinns, and at their conclude the history of his rival. Vizir Ally. He 
desire further discussion was deferred till after the had been allowed to reside at Hcn&rcs, but it beuig 
performance of tho funeral. When it was over, discovered tliat he was in comniunicatiun with 
tlie disciiesion was ugaiu renewed ; Uie commis* ^rnkn Sh&h, Mr. Cherry, the sgeut, was in« 
sinners insisted uii the transfer of the whole ad- atmeted to inform him, that he must remove to 
ministration, the Khdns on the part of the Nabnb*s Calcutta. He at first showed grout reluctance, 
family made a counter-proposal. The cotniiiis- bnt soon ceased to object. Mr. Cliorry hod been 
sinners then insisted on seeing Ally Hussein him- often warned to be on his guard against him, as he 
self : to this the Klidns showed great reluctance ; had never forgiven tho share he had had in his 
but in the next interview he appeared, and ex- deposition ; but he slighted the warnings. One 
presaod liis entire acquiescence in what the Khans moniiiig Vizir Ally came with hia suite to break- 
had done on his part. It was then doclored that fust with him. 11c soon began to expatiate on his 
Lord Clive would hold a personal conference witli wrongs, and then suddenly he and hia followers fell 
him. The Khdiis tried in vain to evade this ; and on and inurdered Mr. Cherry and Capt. Conway, 
when they had retired to make preparationa, Ally who happened to be of the party. As they rushed 
Hussein said in a low voice that he Imd been out they met a Mr. Graham, whom they also slew, 
deceived by tliem. When the Khans rctamed, They then hastened to the house of Mr. Pavia, the 
the whole of tlio party proceeded to tho tent of the judge; but he placed himself with a spear at the 
otticer of the guai^, where they were met Ity Lord head of a narrow staircase, and defended himself 
Clive. After the introduction, all were ordered su weli that he forced them to retire. Troops came 
to withdraw, and his L<u*dHliip explained every now mb) the town. Vizir Ally attempted to defend 
thing to Ally Hussein, who yielded a ready assent his bouse, which was forced, but not till ho had 
to tlie treaty proposed, and promised tf) execute it mode his escape, lie souglit refuge in Bbotwul, 
iioxt day. He, however, had totally changed liis near Nepal; then having collected some troops, he 
mind when the deputies came next day to fetch made an irruption into Uorukpore; but being routed 
him; and although Lord Clive when he saw him by the DHtisli there, be souglit refuge with the 
pictured to him iu the strongest colours the fatal i^jah of Jyneghur, who surrendered liini fora Hum 
Consequence of his porsistence iu that couree, he of money, only stipulating that his life should bo 
Was not afl'ected, and he received unmoved the spared, and tliat he should not be kept in chains, 
intelligence that he was not to be a Nabob. It lie was tlieii closely imprisoned at Culeutta. 
was now determined that the dignity should be The condition of Oudecaused well-grounded unea- 
ciuirurred on Azccm-ud-Boulah, tho son of Ameer- siiiess to the Governor-general. Saadut Ally was 
ul'Omrah, second sou of Molminmed Ally. As a slave to avuiicc, and cared for power only ns the 
this young prince was in the jialace, and his life means of gratifying that passion. His troops were 
might be in danger. If the intentions of the Britisit a disorderly tumultuous rabble, with their pay 
iu his favour were known, tho troops at tlie gate- always of course greatly in arrears. There was 
way were ordered to take possession of the palace, also in Oude the usual swarm of £uro]>can adveii- 
llis safety was thus secured ; and shortly iJtcr in turers, thinking only of their private gains, and 
an interview with Lord Clive, he was most agree- mviiig the Nabob ruinous counsels. On the otlier 
ably surprised by Uie offer of being placed on the hand, Oude was exposed to invasion by the Ma- 
rausnud. He gave a cheerful cunsent to the prof- rattas, and Zent&n Sh&h was continually threat- 
fered terms,, and readily signed tlie treaty giving vniDg to pour his hardy Afghans juto the plants of 
tlu^m effect ; and thus at length, after years of India. In 1798 he had actually advanced as far 
misery, the prospect of good guvernnicnt began to as LiUiore, when a rebellion, caused by his brother, 
dawn on the Carnatic. recalled him homo. The defence of Oude Tested 

The folly of Ally Himsein may excite eurprise. wiUi tlie British; for tlie Vizir’s troops were worse 
In his lost interview with hol’d Clive he ^know- than useless, and it therefore behoved them to sec 
lodged that be had been spoken to on the subject, that tlieir force in Oude should be adequate to that 
And it is true ; that vile brood of usurers and op- purpose. 

firessors, the disgrace of the ^glish name, that so In order to avert danger from the side of Cdbul, 
long had battened on the misery of the Carnatic, the Governor-general resolved to try to form an 
left no effort untried to prevent tho settlement of alliance with tiie Sh&h of Persia, and a splendid 
that country. It was they that hod drawn up the embassy, headed by Capt. Malcolm, proceeded to 
' rountor-projeefc, ivhich, as tiie commissioners ob- that country. A treaty was concluded, by which 
served, had evidently been tnmsluted from a the Shah engaged to lay waste, with a large army, 
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the country of the Afghans, if they should invade 
India. He also pledged himself not to allow the 
French in any way to enter ])is duminions. 

With reBpect to tlie vizir of Oude, Mr. Lumsden, 
the reudent at hia court, was instructed to urge the 
necessity of a reform of his military eetablinliment, 
i, e, the disbanding of the whole of his troops, ex> 
eept those requisite for puqtoBCs of state and col- 
lection of revenue, to bo replaced by a force entirety 
Brilisli. As Mr. Lumsdeu did not seem to jioesess 
the re<|ui8ite energy of character for dealing with 
the vizir, be waa replaced in June by GuL Scott. 
During some montlis the vizir kept the new resi- 
dent iu pliiy. At length he intimated to him his 
wisli to resign in favour of one of his 8 <»)h, and 
retire into private life. This, liuwcvor, did not 
meet the viowa of tlio Govcrnnr-gcneml, who 
wished the resignation to he made in favour of tho 
Company, more enpcciully as none of liis sons were 
Icgitiinnte. 1 Ic also would require, he iviid, that as 
S^dnt Ally had inherited hia brother’a tt'casurc, he 
should pay that prince's dehts before lie retired. 
When tho vizir heard of those terms, lie gave up 
his project, whicli possibly he Imd uever beriously 
entcruiiied. 

A whole year had now passed Away and nothing 
had be4‘n cHectod. It was tliercforc iv;H4dv4‘d tu 
proceed at once to the reform of tlie anny. Ad- 
ditional Uritisli troops w'ure (IQOO) marcliod in, 
and, delicate as the matter was, tlu' skill and pru- 
dence of tlie Kiiglinh agents, und their care to have 
the troops paid uli their arroara in full, jircvcnted 
auj’ tH'Histaiiei*, and by the end of (lio year the 
muAMure was accoinplbdicd. Tlie vizir now (1801) 
made another efToit ; lie alleged that the revenues 
of the elate wore not eueh an would enaUle him to 
pay tho eubsidy f<ir the Tlritieh troops. The 
rtqiiy was, that in that coae he luuat rcHigii to tho 
(Vitnpaiiy the Doab, (tho region betweeu the 
Jumna luid Ganges,} and Kohilcuiid, and more If 
tliey were nut suftlcient. To this, alter much 
evasion und delay, he consented, but with many 
conditions to which the Dritish authorities cunid 
nob accede ; for lie required to ho quite indc|Ten- 
dent in the remainder of his domiiiioiiM, the ilritisli 
ti’oops being all kept in the ceded districts ; and by 
one article he would be left the power of plundering 
the Deguiiis, and wliomcver else he pleased, Wlicii 
these were rejected, he tried to deh'r the businesR, 
by expressing his intention of going un a pilgriinagi*. 

In the month of Septcriiher, tlio Goveroor-ffonr- 
ra), quite wcaricil out by delay, sent to Lucknow 
bis brothel* mid private seeretary, Mr. Ileiiiy 
Wellesley, who at length (Nov. 14) was enabled 
to c(»iicliidc a treaty by which the vizir cousrntcfl 
to receive in his reserved dumlnioiis a body of 
British tnxips, and to be guided by the advice of 
the oAicers of tlie Company in the exercise of his 
iiutliority. Early in tho following year (1802) 
the Govcmor-general ]»r«cced«d iu person V? 
Lucknow, wheiHi tho vizir made an earnest hut 
iiiefTcctual effort to bo relieved from tlio presence 
of a resident at his court. Mr. If. Wellesley was 
now filaced, with the title of Xiieut.-govunior, at the 
head of a eommiHsion for settling the ceded 
viiiccB, Some refrnctorj* /t*mindars wore reduced 
by force, and the Nabob of Furroksibad was placed 
on 11 footing similar to that of the llnjah of Tan- 
jore, and Nabob of Arcot. Mi*. Wellesley then 
departed for Eumpe. 


The whole of the Mohammedan states of India 
were thus brought under the direct iufluetiQe of 
tho Company, to the real and great advaotago of 
the people, and even of their mlarB. In proceed- 
ing aa he ]iad done, tho Governor-general had two 
great objects in view ; namely, the security of the 
Uritiah interests, and then the happiness of tho 
people. That his views were those of a high 
statesman can hardly be questioned ; but in the 
conscionaness of superirtr talent, he was too fond 
of writing long state-papers, and endeavouring to 
show that he was proceeding according to the 
strict rules of Euroiiean public law, instead of 
boldly avowing his real motives, and hence has 
laid himself o[>en to attack. In fact, he was 
menaced with impeachment for tho affair of Oude, 
and our llcnthamito historian aetually revels in 
the dissection of his rcanonings, and becomes the 
zealous defender of Rajalm and Nabobs against 
the aggressive spirit of tlie Company's govemwent ; 
on wbieh, however, (such is Ills real honesty,) he 
pronuuuccK tho fullowing just euloginm. ** 1 be- 
lieve it will be found that the Company, during 
the period of tiieir soven*iguty, have done more in 
belief of their subjeetH, have shown more of good- 
will towards them, have sliown jess of a sulfish 
attoclimont to misclticvous {)Owers lodged in their 
own h.onds, have displayed a more generous wel- 
come to schemes of improvement, and ai‘e now 
1001*6 willing to adopt improvements, not only than 
any other sovereigu existing in tho same period, 
but than all other sovcTeigns taken together upon 
the surface of the globe.’* 

We must now go baekalitUo in onr narrative. 

When news of the overthrow of Tippoo reached 
England, the Goveruor-general was advanced a 
step in the peerage, and bccaino Marquis Wel- 
lesley. 

When the affairs of Mysore had been settled, 
a body of troops, port Bj'itihli, port native, was 
directed to assemble under Col. Wellebley at Trin- 
coTTinlrn in Coylon. It was tho intention of the 
Governor-general to empli»y them in the reduetiuii 
of the Fruneh islands, privateers from wliicli had 
been doing iiicalciilaMe rUftiage ttt the llritisn 
rominoreo. Ho ii'ijiiosti'd Adin. Rainier, who 
commanded a British sejuadron in the Indian, seas, 
to co-operato in tho attack ; but that officer, filled 
witli the old profeasioiiai joalonsy, refused, on the 
pretext, that no such ox])L’dition should be under- 
taken, witiicmt the express cooimand of the king; 
a principle* tliat would put an end to all fi'ee-wil), 
and all enterprise in the service. Lord Wellesley 
easily exposed its folly, and tho authoriticB at 
home condemned it ; but the occasion was lost, 
and British commerce continued to suffer. 

Lord Wellesley W'as then thinking of employing 
these troops against Ratavio, ivlien orders from 
home camp to send a force from India, to aid iu 
rxjiclling the French from Egypt. The native 
txHMipH of the different pi*esidpncies cheerfully 
volunteered for this distant service ; and a force uf 
7(K18 inrn, British and native, embarked at Bom- 
bay under the command of Gon. Baird. At Jidda 
diey lieord of tlic defeat of tlio French, and deatli 
of Gen. Abercrombie. They hinded at Koseir, 
crossed the desert, and then wont down the Nile 
ill boats to the isle of lUiooda, whence they 
marohed to Rosetta ; but ere they arrived a treaty 
hod been arranged with the French. In June,* 
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1802, they emliarked at Suez and returned In 
India, havin;; thus served to give the world a high 
idea of the power and resources of Kngland. 

On new-y(>ar*B d.ay, J803, Lord Wcilcslcy wrote 
to the Court of Dircctitrs, tendering hie reaigtia* 
lion. Id effect, he liaJ mot with treatment from 
that body which u man of his high spirit could nut 
endure. Nor indeed could hsirmnny have well 
been expected ; for he was a uohlcmaii and a 
statesmau, while they could not divont theniaolvea 
of the principlus of tliu counlmg<house. They hud 
become sovereigus, and yot they would act us 
iiicrchants. 

Lord Wellesley had increascHl the army, a mea- 
sure of absolute necessity ; ilie Directors bent a 
peremptory order far its reduction, which he 
wisely disobeyed. He gave Ills brother, CoL Wel- 
lealey, when left to cumuiund in Mysore, auch addi- 
tion^ allowances os he deemed suitable ; the Court 
ordered them to be reduced. 11c had ap|K>;nted 
his utiiur hrotber, and other men of capacity, to 
situations of trust ; and the Court, assuming a 
power which it did not |i05iaeHa, insisted on dis- 
placing them, and nominating others in tinir 
place. 

But it w'as not merely that his enlarged views of 
polity went far beyond the limited visiuti of the 
Directors, his measures had excited the anger of a 
powerful, and deeply selfish body, wh<i had great 
influence in the Court-~tbo ehlp-owiici's of liondoii. 
For, finding that tiio tonnage ulhitted to private 
merchants in the Company’s ships was quite in* 
sufficient, beside being uncertain and dreadfully 
exptiusdvu, ho |Hiniiitte<l the merohaiita of Calcutta 
to take up shij^ on tliuir own ucc<junl^ for carrying 
Indian goods to England. As tlicsff ships were 
Indian-built, the Company and the ship-owners 
trembled fur their respective nionopolios, and lie- 
camc virulently hostile to Uio Govenior-genonil, 
who, howover, was su]iportcd by the Buiird of 
Control, 

The foundation of the college of Fort William 
WBB another measure which transcended the ideas 
of the Directors, and therefore met with tlicir 
fnost stPeiiuous opposition. 

The duties of Uie servants of the Company in 
India wero no lunger what tlu'y had been origi- 
nally. Formerly they had ouly t(j act juj clerks 
and factors, now they wore retiuircd discharge 
lli« duties of statesmen luid judges, as residentR at 
native courts, on colloetoi's of the rt'vemic, as pre- 
sidents of courts of justice. Tt appeurs pimii to 
common sense, though Lord WclluHloy srema to 
have been the first to p<*rcc'ivc it, that the miTe 
reading, writing, and avitbinetic education of the ' 
old wTiter would no longer suffice, and tlmt a ! 
knowledge of the languages, laws, and institutions 
of India was now become absolutely requisite. To 
give this and other appropriate bninclies of know, 
ledge, the Governor-general, whose own miud was 
richly stored with the literature of the west, and 
all w'hoso ideas wont vast and magnificent, erected 
a college at Fort William, whither lie pi'oposcd 
that all the yoimg men destined for the Ihreu I*ro- 
sidoncics should be sent, and where, under the 
guidance of two pious clergymen, thoy should bo 
subjected to academic discipline, while tiieir minds 
should be enlarged, and their hearts strengthened 
by iuBtructiun in ctiiics, bistort', jurisprudence, and 
iuteriuitional law, and be taught the requisite 


oriental languages by competent native iustmeton. 
But the Directors were: both affrighted and of- 
fended ; they ordered the immediate abolition of 
this splendid institution, and would only permit of 
inpRgre establishments at the three Presidencit^, 
for teiu-hing the oonimon dialects of tho country. 
Lord Wellesley's plan won certainly too vast, and 
was liable to many objectiouH ; but he had nuide 
it evident that a rhniigu of Rystem was indispens- 
able, anil the Company afterwards founded a col- 
lege in England for the proper instructioD of tlicir 
young civilians. 

At the request of both the Court of Directors 
and the Board of Contrf>l, Lord Wcllcsloy con- 
seutod to remain sonic time lunger in India, and 
he Konn had abundant occupation for liis time and 
talents. 


CIIAI'TER IV. 

AfTsirfi of tilt Mariitiiiii— Trciity nf DAStrin— Coinnienre* 
ment of Marattn \V.ir— Sinilla’K French Triwi)R— Captiire 
of AhmcdnuRiir, Uaroiirh, and aiypliur— llulile uf Delhi 
- Delivery of the Kmperor — Capture of Agra— llallle of 
Ijutwarce— Of Aaayii— Capnirc' of ABsi'or{;hiir— Hnltir of 
Arakin — Cajtture of UuwyJghur— Treaties with the llajali 
of Berar and Bindia. 

TnKRE wore now, in reality, only two powers in 
India, tile English and the Marattas. The former 
was united under one system, and ono hand, and 
had the support of a powerful empire, and the 
advantages of Karopuan knowledge ; tho latter 
was divided into a uuniber of indepondent, and 
BoiDctimes hostile states, and had only the degree 
of knowledge hereditary in the cast. In any cun- 
, diet, and such w'os sure to come, tho final result 
conld hardly bn doubtful. 

J^ord Wolli'slry, to avert the danger of collision, 
had bc4'n anxious to induce the Pcishua, as head 
i>f tin: M.'uvitta name, to forni a siibhidiary treaty 
with the Britisli govrnimciit. That prince was at 
tiiie time, however, mei’eJy a ])U]tjiet in tin' hands 
of Sindia, now tho inobt ]>otcnt of the Maratla 
diiefs ; fur the jiower of the ILolluir family bud 
nearly ceased. In 17117, Tukajeo llolknr died, 
having two legitimate, and two illogiliinutu sons. 
The two former disputing tlm Burcessiuii, itipaircd 
to Poona, where Sindia mui'dcrod one, and mude 
the other his dopendeiit, he also poKscHsed himself 
of the infant child of ilio murdered prince. But 
deswmit llao llolkar, onU' uf the remaiumg suns, 
having innde bis escape from Poona, contrived to 
collect an army of adventurei'B, and ])roclnimcd his 
infant nephew, and on tlio i4th October, 1B81, he 
gavo Sindia buttle near Indore, the capital of the 
Uolkai’ family, at the head of nearly 70,000 men. 
But be was routed, and fled, with the loss of his 
artillery and baggage* however, speedily re- 
paired the disaster, and in the following year ho 
marched witli a large force fur Poona. 

The Pcishwa was anxious to emancipate himself 
from the power of Sindia, but at the same time he 
had a strong dislike to becoming a dependent on 
the British. 11c therefore refused to consent to 
the proposed treaty until after tiie defeat of Hol- 
kor, and the augmented power uf Sindia, when he 
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offered to subsidize ax battalions, but not to be 
statioDod in hia dominicniB, and to assign territory 
in HiudustAn for their payment As he really 
had no territoiy north of the Nerbudda, nnd there 
were other objections, tliis treaty was rejecttMl. 
The negotiation tlien languished, till Holkur was 
within a short distance of Foona. The Pcishwa 
then Bent to the resident, Col. Close, offering to 
agree to the troops being statinued within his ter* 
ritory, and to assign for their tnuintenance a dis- 
triet bordering on the Tuoinbudm. A few days 
after (October 25, 1802) the troops of the Pcishwa 
nnd Sindia gave battle to tliose of Holknr. Tlie 
PeisbwB, to be prepared for the event, moved out 
of tho city with the banner of the empire, and at 
the same time sent his minister to the resident 
with the subsidiary treaty, and liis seal affixed to 
it. After a Bhar|) conflict of Rome hours, victory 
rcinainod with llollcar. The Felshwa fled to the 
fort of Singhur, and tbunec to the coast, whence he 
was finally conveyed in a iJritish ship fo Pnsseiii 
(December 18), Ho was thei'o joined by fV»l. 
(Mosc, who had remained some time at Poons, 
where he was treated w’itli great n*Rpoct by Iloh 
knr, and on the last day of tlic year the subsidiary 
treaty whs signed and sealed. 

The Dritish were now to put the Peisliwa in 
poBsossictn of his doiiunions. For this purpose tlio 
whole 5uh.sidiary force of the Ni/Atn^s territories, 
and a portion of his own tronpR, marehed to the 
flintier town of Poruinda, within llfi miles of 
Poona. It w'as then j<iiiivd (April 15, 1803) by a 
large detadimeiit of the Madras anny, under 
Major-gen. (late Col.) Wellesley, to whom the 
chief command had bi'eii nssigiuMl by Lord Clive. 
The wliole force now numbered alKuit 24,000 fo<»t, 
and 12,000 home. Ilolkar had retired fi’oin Poona, 
leaving there a gari’ison of 1500 men. It was 
reported that it won their intention to plunder and 
burn tlic town on the ap]iroach of tho British, and 
Gem. Wellesley, in order to prevent this, made a 
march nf sixty miles in thirty-two hours, and ar- 
rived unexpectedly before Ihmna. 'I'ho gjirrison 
it'tired when lie appeared (April 20), and 
after (May 13) the INdsliwa, accompanied by Col. 
Close, re-onterod his capital. 

It was a great object with Lord Wellesley to 
induce Sindia to agree ton tix'uty, siinilur to that 
with the Pfishwa. For this purjiose (’ol. Collius 
had b(’cn sent to the cniTi]i of that prince, wliieli 
WHH now at Burhainpiir, in the Jh'okan. Sindia 
thence moved to meet the army of the rajah of 
ll<Tur, accompanied at his own desire by Col. Col- 
lins, to whom, in .a conference he said, “ After my 
confereneo with the rajah of Bersir, you shall know 
whether it will he peace w w'or,'’ Theee chiefs 
met on tlic 4th June, and after various fniitless 
efforts to obhiin explicit answers from them, the 
wsident quitted SiDtlia’s ramp on the 3rd August, 
and war witli the confedemtes commenced. 

The plan of the wav formed by Lord Wellesley 
was grand aud eonqm'liensivc. While Gen. Wef- 
li'sley was to art against the confederates in the 
Deckan, Gen. Lake, the commander-in-chief, was 
to enter SIndia’s tcrriinrles from Cfude, dtistroy if 
possible his anny there, under Fivncli officers, 
ext<md the British dominion to the right bank of 
the Jumna, and obtain tH>sseshion of the person <if 
the emperor. It was also intended to annex Buu- 
(lelcund, aud tu take Cuttack from the rajah of 


Herar, which would give to the British tlie whole 
line of coast fram Bengal to Capo Comorin. Ac- 
cording to Lord Wellesley’s usual and generous 
praeiicc, both commanders wen* vested with the 
folli^l powers, either for war or negotiation. 

Thn k'n'iich corps of Sindia’s, which had become 
so important, had been originally formed by a man 
named Dc Boigne, a native of Savoy, who, having 
entered the French service, had afterwards passed 
to that of Russia. Having become acquainted 
with Lord Pni'ey, ho afterwards proceeded to 
Madras, furnished with letters from that nobleman 
to Lord Mauartney, and to Mr. Hastings. He 
there eutered tlie service of the Nabob of .Aivot, 
but ho soon w'ont to Bengal, and telling Hastiugs 
that his object wns to explore Cashmere and tho 
shores of tho (liutpian, he proeexided to Lucknow, 
with letters from him to the vizir and the resident. 
He, however, stop]>ed there, aud engaged in trade; 
hut soon after he (*ntoTcd the service of Sindia, to 
whom lie was strongly recommended by the resi- 
dent, Mr. Anderson. He diseiplint'd for him two 
battaliuuH, whicli were found su effectual, that tlie 
number was finally raised to tw'enty ; and all Sin- 
dia’fl victories hnri been gained by their discipline 
and prowess. These hattalious were officered by 
both French and Englishmen ; they were formed 
into three brigades, whose commanders were 
named Perron, Pednms, and Sutherland. Some 
years later, De Boigne, who had amassed a fortune 
of, it is said, 4O0,0OOL, quitted tlm service of Sindia, 
and returned to Europe, and the chief command 
then fell to Perron. 

Perron had come to India as a common sailor, 
in a French sliip of war. Ho had entered Do 
Boigue’s corps, and bad riscu by his talent. As 
in the usual way districts bad been assigned to the 
former for tho support of his tnxips, l^crron suc- 
c(*eded to them, and he consolidated Ills power, and 
extended his influence so much, that he had, as 
Lord Wellesley says, “ founded an independent 
French state nil the most vulnerable part of the 
Company’s frontier,” namely, on the banks of the 
Jiimna. 

The two Britibli DiiuieB took the fioM Binuil- ’ 
fcineoiisly, early in August. On thn Htli, Gen. 
Wellesley a]>)>i'nred before Ahmediiugur : aud j 
on the refusal of the killidar to surrondcr, the I 
)icttali wuB curried, ami a battiTy was opened 
against the fort (18th). Two days after (J2th) it 
sumuidered, ami biiidia thus lost all his territory 
sontli of tho Goditveri. A few days later (28tli) 
Uio town and fort of Daroueh, on the Nerbudda^ 
wi'FC ftiken by a force sent against it, under Col. 
Wordiiigton. 

On tbat very day (29th) Gen. Lake croRsed Sin- 
dia*H frontiiT from Canouj, and proceeded to attack 
a part of PerroD’s corps winch was stationed near 
Alyghar, The British cavalry, supported by the 
infantry and the guns, advanced against it; but 
tlio enemy fled without venturing to receive their 
eliarge. An attempt to bribe Pedrons, who com- 
manded in Alyghur, to surrender, having failed, 
preparations were made for the attack of that fort; 
and ere break of day, on the 4th September, tlie 
storming led by Col. hlonsoii, advanced 

against it. Though exposed to a destructive fii'e, 
they succeeded in blowing open the first gate ; 
they foii^d a second, and a tliird ; at the fourtli 
they could only force the wicket, but they made 
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their way through it, aud mouuted the ramparts, 
and in the space of an hour from the fiiat attack 
they were masters of Alyghur. They foand here 
a great quantity of stores, and 2B1 pieces of can- 
non. 

Shortly after, Perron put into execution a design 
he had formed fr>r some time, namely, that «f 
quittiug Sindia’s service, and retiring with his 
property, which was large, into the Uritish terri- 
tory. For this he had various motives ; the 
English he saw were determined to destroy his 
power ; but even if they did not, lio had been sup- 
planted in the favour of Siudia, wlio was both jea- 
lous a^d afraid of him, by a native chief named 
Ambajee Iiiglia, and tliis last had intrigued suc- 
cessfully witii bis officers. After the capture of 
Alyghur, be renewed tlie application lie had more 
thau once rnado to the Britibh autliurities ; it was 
promptly complied with, and he proceeded to Luck* 
now. 

Gen. Lake now advanced toward Delhi, and on 
the 16th, after a march that day of eighteen miles, 
his troops airlvcd within six miles of that city. 
But just as they were going to encamp, the enemy 
began to appear, and the general on advancing 
with his cavsJry to reconnoitre, found them draw?) 
up in order of battle on a rising ground, their 
flanks protected by swamps. They were com- 
manded by a Frenchman uamed Louis Douquin. 
Gon. Lake resolved to attack them, aud sent oilers 
to his infantry and artillery to advance. Mean- | 
time the cavidry suffered from the eiiemy^a gnus, 
and the general's own horsu was killed under liim. i 
lie at length ordered the cavalry to All back, in I 
the hope of drawing the enemy from tlioir position. | 
HU plan succeeded ; they advanced with their guns; 
the cavalry still ret^ated till the infantry came up, 
they then opened and allowed the latter to pass; 
and though the enemy continued to rain grape and 
shot on them, they steadily advanced with their 
muskets to tlieir shoulders, till within a hundred 
yards of the enemy’s line. They tlieu fired a vol- 
ley, aud, headed by the general, made a charge of 
bayonet^ The euemy broke and fled; the cavalry 
* poured through intervals made by tlie infautry, and 
pursued them to the Jumua. Tlio loss of the 
ciiomy is stated at 3000, that of tlie llritisli at 4d0 
men, in killed and wounded. All their stores and 
ammunition, with sixty-eight pieces of ordnance, 
fell into the hands of the victors, who encamped 
next day opposite to Delhi. Ou the I4th they 
began to cross the river, and on that same day 
Bouquin, and four other French officers, surren- 
dered themselves. * 

In Delhi they found the Emperor Shah Alum, 
now a blind, helpless, poor old man. He had been 
for many years a puppet in the bauds of the Ma- 
ratcas, but he cxpericuccd his worst treatment, not 
from them, but from GbolAm KAdir, a son of Za- 
bita Khan, the Itohilla, whom bo had made hie 
Aineer-ul-Omrab. The emperor, to escape his 
tyranny, sought in secret the aid of Sindia, os 
whose approach the Rohilla resolved to plunder 
the palace and retire. For this purpose he vio- 
lated even the sanctity of tho Zenana ; and after 
insulting and abusing the emperor in oveiy poral* 
bic way, he deprived him of sight with his digger, 
and then flod to Meerut When Perron got the 
^ ^ He WM afterwards taken, his eyes, ears, iioBe, hands, 

r Olid reet were cut o/T, and he was shut up in an iron-cage. 


oommond of this part of Indio, Delhi was under 
bis authority, and the unhappy emperor met with 
somewhat hinder treatment. Still his lot was a 
hard one, aud ho rejoiced at the prospect of falling 
into tho hands of tho Britiali. lie received the 
general seated under a small tattered canopy, the 
l^t bis fortunes would allow, and bestowed on 
him all he had to give, a profusion of high sounding 
titles. To restore him to dominion was now a 
thing not to be done ; but means were henceforth 
supplied sufficient to yield him in abundance all 
the enjoyments of life. 

Leaving Lieut.-col. Oehterlony with a garrison 
in Delhi, Gen. Lake marched for Agia. On his 
arrival, (Oct. 4,) he summoned the fort. Nu 
answer being returned, he cleared tlio town of thu 
troops that were in it, aud commenced operations 
for the siege. On the 14t1i the garrison sent 
demanding a cessation of hostilities, till they should 
have proposed temiB. The general agreed, and 
sent an officer to tliem ; but he found nutliiiig but 
disseusioii anumg Uicm, and while lie was there 
tlicy even recommenced firing. They had only 
ftought to gain time ; on the 17 tLi, liowever, when 
the great battery was cumph'ted, and i)cgaii to 
play oD the fort, they offered to capitulate, and 
next day they marched out, being secui'ed in their 
persons and property. The ordnance found here 
exceeded 200 guun. 

An army composed of fifteen battalions from thu 
Ihsckan, and two w’hich had rRcapod from Delhi, 

I provided witha numeroiiR train of artillery, being still 
ill llie field, Gen. Lake left Agra (27th) in pursuit ol 
it By leaving bis heavy artillery at Futiipore, 
and by making forced marches, he reached on tlie 
31st the ground which the enemy bad quitted that 
looming. Ho now resolved to pursue them with 
bis cavalry, in order to detain them til! the iufaiitry 
should come up ; and setting out at midnight, after 
a march of twenty-five miles he came up with them 
soon after day-break (Nov. 1,) near tho vilinge of 
Lusworeo *, Supposing them to be in retreat, he 
departed from his original plan, aud resolved to 
attack them at once. But his cavalry could make 
no impression, aud men and horse were mowed 
down by tho Maratta artillery. At 11 o’clock the 
infantry came up, aud the enemy tlien sent offering 
to surrender their guns on terms. He gave them 
an hour to cnimider, and when at the end of it no 
answer bad come, he put his troops in motion. 
The iufantry moved in two culumus, one of which 
was to turn tho enemy’s right and attack tlio 
village of Laswuree, the other was to support the 
first ; the cavalry was formed in two brigades. 

The march of tbe first column lay along the 
bank of a rivulet where they were for some time 
concealed from tho view of the ennmy, but as sotjii 
OB they canio in sight, a tremendous fire of grajie 
was opened upon them. Tlio king’s 76th was at 
the head of the column, and such was tho havoc 
made in its ranks, that when it arrived at the 
point from which the charge was to be made, 
Gen. Lake thought it bettor to attack at once with 
it and some other infantry wliich had come up, 
than to wait for the rest of the column which had 
been delayed. As tliis << handful of heroes,” as 
tbe genend justly termed tliein, advanced, they 

Jd ttifs eondilloD be was seat to Delhi, but he died on Die 
mad. 

* It lies noventy-three miles north-west of Agra. 
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Buffered dreadfully from tbo enemy’s canister- 
shot, and the Maratta cavalry then bore down on 
them, but by their BteadiiieBS they repelled it ; 
and while tiie 29lh draf;oonB made a charge, 
the infantry advanced on the enemy’s line, which 
they broke and routed. Tho remainder of the 
column now came up and joined in tho attack on 
the enemy’s second line, which after a stout resist- 
ance was driven back. The British cavalry then 
advanced and completed Uic rout of the enemy, 
who Hed, leaving all their artillery. About 2000 
men Hurrondered, with the camp and baggage. 
The slain on their side is said to have amounted 
to 7000 ; the Buglish had 1 72 killed, and 052 
wounded. 

Tho victory was duo to the indomitable valour 
of the 70th, and the native troops which supported 
them. The conduct of the general is liable to the 
chaigo of temerity and want of judgment ; but of 
bis courage there could bo no doubt, lie head<^ 
every charge, he had two horses shot uudor him ; 
and his son, who was hia aid-dc-camp, was himsulf 
Wounded in the arm as he was remounting his 
gallant father. 

Tlic victory of Laswaree completed the over- 
throw of Siiidia’s power in the north. Wo will 
now trace the contemporary course of events in 
tho Dcckan. 

After tlie reduction <jf Ahmeduijgur, Goij. W«d- 
Icsloy moved to AurungabUd. Tho troops of the 
eonfuderates were now at Jahiapljr, forty mites 
eastward of that city, and tlioir design seemed to 
be to go on wiutUwartls, cross the Gu<Uvori, ami 
advance on Hyderabad. To ]ircvent thorn he pro- 
ceeded to that river, and inarcliod along it east- 
wards. The onomy tlieu moved northwards from 
Jaluapur till they wero joined by sixteen of Siu- 
dia's disciplined battaliuiiB, cuiniiiaiided by two 
ri'enehnu'n. Mcaiiwliile Col. Stevciisou with tho 
Ni/um’s subsidiary force had taken Jaliia ; and as 
the two British forces were now near each other, 
the two cuiiiiiiaiiderH held a coiifereucu (Sept. 21), 
and arranged a plsui ff»r a coinhincMl attack on the 
enemy on the morning of the 24tli at a place 
named Bokerduii, wh<‘rc they were Kai<l to be 
lying. The general was to attack their loft, Cid. 
Stevousou their right. The former marched so 
as to arrive on the 23rd within twelve or fourteen 
miles of the ciieiiiy ; but nii that day to his sur- 
prise, he found himself within six miles <if them, 
for Bokerduu being tlie name of the district as 
well as of the town, it was the former his inform- 
iiiitH had meant. It was only the enemy’s right 
that was at the town ; their camp extended thence 
several miles to Assye. As Col. Stevenson would 
not he up till next day, and it was rejiorted that 
the enemy was about lo reiirt*, and as il he himself 
were now to fall back he might be har.’uised by them, 
Geii. Wellesley resolved to give battle, though tlieir 
army contained four times as much iulaiitry as 
liis own, liad a numerous cavalry, abundance of 
artillery, and was strongly posted. 

As tho cnciiiy’s right, in front of which ho found 
himself, consisted wholly of cavalry, he resolved to 
attack their left; and crossing a river which lay 
between them, he advanced to the attack with Ins 
infantry in two Hiu*s, supported b^ the cavnlry in a 
third. The enemy having occupied the village of 
Assyu with infantry and cannon, Geii. Wellesley 
dinM'U'd the officer coniinanding the pickets on the 


right to keep out of sliot from that place. But he, 
Aiistaking tbo orders, led directly on it, followed by 
tbe 74th, which was to support the pickets. The 
consequence was, that they suffered most severely 
by the cannonade from Assye, and were also 
charged by tho enemy’s cavalry, to repel which 
tbe general was obliged to bring the British ca- 
valry sooner into action than he had intended. It 
also suffered from the cannonade, and when the 
time came fur employing it iu pursuit, it was un- 
able tu act. Another bad result was, that when 
the cavalry was thus withdrawn from the rear, 
many of the enemy who had, in Indian fashion, 
lain on tho oartli as if dead, rose and turned their 
guns on the backs of the British. The enemy 
finally went off, leaving 98 pieces of cannon in the 
huids of the victora, and 1200 men dead on the 
field. The loss of the British was very severe : 
out of a force of 4500 men, they had 428 killed, 
and 1 138 wounded, a third of the entire number. 

It was a disputed puiiit among military men, 
whether Gen. Wullchlcy was justified in engaging 
with such a disparity of force ; but all were una- 
nimous in praise ol his skill and conduct in the 
action. Bis personal courage slao was conspicuous, 
and two homos were killed under him. 

When Co). Stevenson came up, he was prevented 
from going in pursuit of the enemy by tbe ncccs- 
sity dicrc was for the wounded men having the 
core uf Ills surgeons. Ho then moved northwards 
into Cnndeish, whci'o Burhainpfir, tJie capita), 
o|»ened its gates (Oct. 16), and the sti^ung fortress 
of AsneoTglwir, named iho Key id the Beckan, capi» 
tulated us soon us ho Imcl opened his batteries 
against it GlOtli). Meantime, Con. 'WclloHloy rc' 
inniimd in the south, covering his operations, and 
protecting tbe tcrritnricH <>t tbe Ni/.am and the 
Feisliwu by u series of rapid and barnshing marches. 

Sindin, who had now lost the wliolc of his pus- 
sessions in the Deckan, became anxious to treat, 
and his envoys, though without proper crt^dciitials, 
ap])efirud in the camp <»f Gen. Wellesley, Their 
master at first disavowed, then acknowledged tlieni; 
and at length a cessation of arms wii£ accorded 
him, provided lie always kc])t at a distance of 40* 
miles fiTun the British troojta ; but the general 
refused to extend it to troops of the rajnli of 
Bcrar, whose interests he wibhed to bcparute from 
those of iiiutiin. 

Ckd. Stevenson was now moving, by dir<’ctions of 
Gen. Wellesley, to attack Ihu strong hill-fort of 
Gawylghur, to the north of EUehpfir, iu Berdr ; 
and meantime tliiit general advanced to support 
him, descending the Ghats by itajtKira. The 
nijab uf Bursr’s army, commauded by his brother, 
was at a place nanied I’arturly, uot fur fniin Elich- 
pur, and tlie cavalry of Sindia, who had not yet 
nitiHml the ariiiislice, lay within four niilcs of it. 
Col. Stevenmm, on hearing of Gcu. WclU'bley’s ad- 
vance, ]>ruduiitly halted, and the armies joined 
(Nov. 2!)) within view of Gie enomy’s camp, who 
rctin»d at tlicir approach. The gonoral had no in- 
tention of pursuit, as the duy vs us hot and the troops 
bod made a lung march ; hut on his going to put 
forward the pickets, ho saw the enemy drawn up 
on the plains of ArgAni, about six miles from where 
he bad intended to encamp. His plan was formed 
at once : he resolved to attack; and the Brifish 
troo|)B advanced in a single culmnn, jiantllel to the 
enemy’s lines, tho cavalry leading. The line of 

L 
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the enemy extended five mUea ; the village of Ar- 
g&m, with its gardens and enclosures in ite rear, 
and a plain, intersected with watcr-couraes, in tta 
front. Sindia*B cavalry was on the right, a body 
of the irregular lioisc, named Pindamea, on Uie 
left. 

The British infantry were formed in line for the 
attack, supported by the cavalry in a second line. 
When the cannonading began, three regiments of 
native infantry, who had behaved admirably at 
Assye, took panic, and were flying, but Gen. 
Wellesley, wiiu ww luckily at hand, stopped and 
rallied them, and then the whole line advanced in 
good o^er. The 76th and 78tli regiments cut to 
pieces a body of Persiatis, tu whom they were op- 
posed on the right, and the charge of Sindians 
cavalry on the left being repelled with great 
slaughter, the whole line broke and fled, leaving 
thirty-eight guns, and all their ammunition. The 
lateness of tlie day saved them, for it was the 
opinion of Gen. Wollcslcy, that if there had been 
an hour more of daylight, not a man would have 
escaped. As it was, their loss was very groat ; 
that of the British was only 346 killed and 
wounded. 

The British army now marched to Elielipdr, 
whore they formed a hospital (Dec. 6), and next 
day they moved for Gawylgliur. This stood on a 
lofty mountain, on a range between the sources of 
the Taptee and Poona rivers. It consisted of an 
inner fort on the steep southern extremity, an 
outer one to the north, and beyond this a strong 
wall at the village of Labada. To each of these 
there was a gate opening to the couutry : but the 
two first were so difficult of approach, that it was 
deemed most advisable to make the attack at the 
wall, though it imposed thu hardship of a toilsome 
march of thirty miles through the niouutains. This 
task was committed to Col, Stevenson, who over- 
came the enormous difficulty of dragging artil- 
lery through these nearly patlilessniountains ; and 
on the night of the 12lh he erected bis batteries. 
Gen. Wellesley did the same on the south, to oc- 
cupy the attention of the enemy. On the night of 
the 14th, the storming party from the north ad- 
vanced under the command of Col. Kenny, while 
two attacks from the south were made by part of 
the troops of Gen. Wellrflloy. After u short timo 
the fort was carried, with tlie loss of 126 men 
killed and wounded. 

The rajah of Derar ha<l been already negotiating 
for peace, and the fall of Gawyighur made him re- 
double his tifibrta, and, on the 17 th, a treaty wom 
concluded. By this treaty the mjali resigited to 
tho EngliHl] and their allies, the province of Cut- 
tack, which had been reduced by a force under Cul. 
Harcourt ; he relinquished all claims on the pos- 
sessiousof the Niz&m; he bound himself not to em- 
ploy any Europcaus or Americans without the 
consent of the Company ; and agreed to Bcparate 
himself from the confederacy formed against them 
by Sindia and other Maratta chiefs. 

Sindia also was now really anxious for peace, and 
on the 30th, a similar treaty was concluded with 
him. He surrendered Baroaeh and Ahmednagur 
and tlioir territories, and all the countiy north of 
those of the rajahs of JypOr and JOdhpOr, and the 
rana of Oohud; in which however his family, and 
ministers and officers, wore to retain their jagheers 
under the British government. Ho gave up all 


claims on the British and their allies, and agreed 
to exclude Frenchmen and otliers from his ser- 
vice. 

The Peishwa having had claims on Bundelcnnd, 
the British, as his allies, hod entered that country 
and reduced iL The tr^ty of Bassein was now 
modified : the cessions he had made in the Deckaii 
and Guzerat were returned to him, and Bundel- 
cund was taken in exchange. 

Early in the following year (1604), Capt. Mal- 
colm was sent to Sindians camp, and concluded 
with him (Feb. 27) a treaty (rf alliance, fifindin 
agreeing to receive a subsidiary force. Treaties 
of alliance had also been formed with the rana of 
Gobud and some of the llajjxiot princes. 


CHAPTER V. I 

I 

Wnrwith Holkiv — f'ul. llonBoii*i Retreat — Siege of Delhi — I 
Battle of Decg— Rout of Uollcar — Capture of l>eeg- Siege | 
of Bhurtpore'— Conduct of Sindia — Reiignatlon of the 
Marguia of Wellealey. 

lIoLKAR alone now remained to give trouble to 
the British government. He had been preparing 
to take share in the late war, and a botay of liis 
troops, led by his friend and confederate Ameer 
Khan, was actually on its march to joiiu Sindia, I 
when tidings uf the battle of Assye caused It to ! 
hall He, however, plundered the territories of I 
some of the British allies, and wlieu warned of tho > 
consequences of such conduct, and counselled to ; 
send vaheeU to the British camp, his demands were 
BO unreasonable and so insolent, that orders wore | 
sent (Apr. 16.) to Gens. Lake and Wellesley to ; 
commence operations against him. j 

Gen. WDllcsley, who had expected, and was j 
therefore prepared for this event, sent orders j 
to Col. Murray, who commanded in Guzerit, to ' 
atlvanco toward Sindians capital, Ojein, in oi^cr 
to co-operate with Gen. Lake, who was uuw moving 
in quest of Holkor. Tliis chief having been on a 
real or pretended pilgrimage to Ajmecr, was now 
plundering the lands of Jyciiuger nr Jjpoor, to 
protect the capital of which, a detachment was 
sent forward under the command of Col. Munson. 
At its approach, Holkar moved southwards, and 
the British followed, Monsoii’s detachment being 
in advance. As the only place which Holkar now 
possessed north of the Chumbul was the fort of 
Tonk, fifty miles south of Jypoor, a detachment 
was sent to attack it ; and by blowing open the gates 
in the usual way it was carried (May 15). Hol- 
kar being now at too great a distuice for pursuit, 
tlie geueral, as tiie hot winds were prevailing and 
the cattle even perishing, resolved to lead all the 
troops but Monson’s detachment back into the 
British territory. There seems to have l>een no 
great wisdom in this determination ; for tiie hard- 
ships endured and the loss of men caused by the 
power of tho fiery wind, were such, that it would 
have been just as well to advance as to retreat, 
Holkar had been followed by two corps of native 
cavalry commanded by Col. Gardiner of the rajah 
of Jypoor’s, and Lieut. Lucan of the king’s service, 
and Col. Monson, on being joined by Col. Don 
from Tonk, moved for Kotah, (150 miles S. E. 
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of Ajmeer,) where he arrived early in June. 
j<riaed by Bome of the rajah's troops, he advanced 
atilL sou A wards to tho strong pass of Mokundraon 
the frontiers of Malwn, and thence to Hinglais- 
ghor, a fort belonging to Holkar ninety^ miles 
north of Cjein, and which was taken without 
difficulty (July 2). Ue thenco moved further 
south, in the hope of being able to communicate 
with Col. Murray. But that officer after advancing 
some way, hod, it seems, lost courage and fallen 
back ; and Holkar, who had beeu keeping the 
Chumbul between himself and Monson, now taking 
heart, crossed that river, and approached hie 
camp. Monson had been joined by Lieut. Lucau 
and his irregular cavalry, and by a corps of 
dia's cavalry under hia cousiit lki]iponjce Sindta, 
and by tlie treacherous advice it is said of this last, 
he resolved to retire to the Mokundra })as8. He 
set out on the moniiiig of the 8th, leaving the cavalry 
on the ground, with directions to follow in half an 
hour's time. They had marched twelve miles when 
Bappoojee arrived with tidings that Lucan's corps 
had been cut to pieces by Holkar. Tho marcli 
was immediately resumed, and next day they 
reached Mokundra. Here they were attacked on 
the llih by llolkar's cavalry in three divisions, 
but they repelled (hem with severe loss. Monson 
now fearing that the enemy might got into his 
rear, leaving his camp standing to deceive them, 
retired in all haste to Kdtah, where on tlieir arrival 
the rajah refuscMl to receive tliem, or to supply 
them with pvoviuiuiis. As tho rains had begun, 
the country was all inundated, and on their march 
for Toiik the guns hocarae so emboddiid in tho 
mud, that they were obliged to spike them and 
leave them. On tho 2flth they reached T<mk. 
Col. Munson, as ho had been directed by Gen. 
Lake not to retreat, remained here, and ho ro> 
ceived (Aug. l4)HuU)e reiiifurccincntH and a supply 
of grain fixim Agra. At length, not considering 
tho place tenable, he left it (23i]d) and advanced 
to the banks of the Banns, which river not proving 
then fordable, he was obliged to make a IniU ; and 
this gave tho enemy tiino to faring up all tlirir 
forces. On the 24Ui, the river was passed in tho 
face of the ciioniy, but the baggag<^ hud to bo 
abandoned, and on the next night they reached 
tho fort of KliuoshnlghuT, to which a jiarty with the 
treasure under Cupt. Niclioll had been sent for- 
ward from tho Bauas. Here Monson discovered 
that some of his troops (which were all native) 
were in comtH]Hmdenco witli tho enemy, and iu 
spite of his precautions ucariy two companies 
deserted. The march was resumed next day, tho 
troops moved iu an oblong square j the enemy's 
attacks were all repelled witli great spirit, and at 
sunset on tho 28th they reached the Biana pass. 
It was intended to halt there for the night; hnt 
Holkar having brought his guns to bear on them, 
they found it necessary to proceed. All order 
DOW was lost; the dilfercnt battalions made for 
Agra as best they could, and on the Slst the last 
of them reached tliat city. 

Monson’s retreat was a most unfortunate event, 
and WAS the cause of much loss of men and money 
in the course of the war ; fijr it led the people of 
India to think that Holkar was able to resist the 
English, gave confidenoe to that prince, and encou- 
raged the J4t rajah of Bhurtpore to join him, and 
was near causing Sindia and the rajah of Berar to 


resume their arms. Monson was greatly to hlamc. 
He had been directed to remain at the passes of 
Boondee and Lakery to the south of Took, and lie 
advanced to the Mokundra pass and even fifty 
miles beyond it, and in the whole of his proeee<f- 
ing;B he showed a great want of judgment and 
decision*. MiiiTay also was culpable in falling 
back for so trifling a cause, and the commander* 
iu-ehief had perhaps uo right to retire when he 
did, and leave so small a detachment as Monson's 
at such a distance ; ho also greatly, and on very 
insufficient itroofs, underrated die power and re- 
stHircoB of Holkar : and by his orders not to retreat, 
he WAS in a great measure the cause of thp retreat 
proving so disastmim. 

Holkar now advanced with the whole of-his-army 
to Muttra, thirty mites north of Agra, and Gen. 
X^ke leaving Caiviipore (Sept. 3), marched to Agra, 
on reaching which (22nd) he assembled die whole 
of his force at Seeundru, six miles ofi‘, and thence 
(Oct. 1) began his march for Muttra. Holkar, 
leaving his cavalry to engage his attention, sent off . 
the whole of his infantry and guns to Delhi, and 
on their arrival (Bth), they commenced a cannon- 
ade on th.*it city, 

Delhi had never been considered defensible. It 
was ten miles in cirrumfercnce, Binronndcd by an 
111-cnn.strueted wail, in most places without a para* 
pet. The whole of the troops that could be brought 
togetlier to defend it did not exceed 800 men, all 
nadves, and sonic of them merely irregulars, several 
of whom had duserted at the approach of the 
enemy ; and tliry had only eleven guns, whilo 
those of the enemy wero 130, and their troops 
counted 20.000 men. So little hope had Gon. Lake 
that it would l>c possible to defend tho town, that 
he wrote to the I'csident, Col. Ochtcrlony, directing 
him to abandon it, and draw tbo troui>s into the 
citadel, for the defence of the emperor. But Licut.- 
col. Bum, who commanded the troops, resolved to 
hold the town. 

The camionade of the heHiegern was kept up day 
aud night. On the evening of the 10th, a party of 
(he garrison made a Rorti«', and Hcizvd and spiked 
some of the guns. At daybreak on the I4th, the 
guns of the enemy opened in every dirrclion, and a 
large ImkIv of their infantry ad^unced with ladders 
to the J^uhore g.at.e ; but they were driven back 
with great gallantry, and were obliged to leave 
their laddei*s bnhind. Towinl evening they made 
a show of drawing some guns to another of the 
gates, but during tlic night they raised the siege 
and retired. The siege had lasted nine day's, and, 
asWilsou justly observes, “Tiie defence of Delhi i 
only wants an Ormo to form a worthy pendent to ! 
that of Arcot by Clive.” 

Holkar now moved uortli wards, .*ind mossed the 
Jumna with hia cavalry nt the ford of Faniput. 
Gen. Lake advanced to Delhi (18th), where he 
made a needless stay till the end of the inontli. 
He then crossed the Jumna himself with tho ca- 
valry, to act against that of Holkar. Their flrst 
service was to relieve the gallant Cul. Burn, who 
on his return to hie command at Saharunporo, 
had bocii surrounded in a small gurree, or niud- 

9 "It is HomewliBt extrsordinary." mud Lake of Monson. 
"that a man, brave ai a lion, should have no Judgment or 
rvflertinn.'' He tltd not perceive that he was unconscioualy 
drawing nearly liia own charartcr. ■ 
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fort, at SAmlee, by the troops of Hulkar. These 
fled si the sppesnnce of the English, by whom 
they were mpidly pnrsued. 

A few days after, Gen. Frasor left Delhi with 
the inbntry and artillery, in pursuit of those of 
Holkar, which had not crossed the Jumna. He 
found them (Nov. 12) encamped, with their right 
oovered by a fortified village, and their left by the 
fortress of Deeg. Early next morning, the British 
troops, led by Gen. Fraser in person, having made 
a detour to avmd a morass which lay before it, 
attacked and carried the village, and then charging 
di»wn tho hill, tho first range of the enemy's guns. 
The firing from the second range, as they advanced, 
was tremendous, and their gallant leader lost a leg 
by a cannon-shot. The command now devolved on 
Col. Monson, and the second range was soon 
carried. The troops advanced, corryliig battery 
after battery, for a space of two miles, till they 
came under the guns of the fort They then re- 
tiurncd and attacked a body of the enemy’s troops, 
which some battalions had been left to keep in 
chock, and drove them into the morass, where 
many of them perished. It was the opinion of 
Qen. Lake that this wan the hardest-fought action 
that occurred during tbo war. It was a contest 
leas with men than with guns. Eighty-seven guns 
were captured. The Ions of the English in killed 
and wounded was upwards of GOO men, among 
whom their leader was included, whose wound had 
proved mortal. 

Meanwhile Gou. Lake w'os pursuing Holkar so 
closely, 08 not to allow him a moment's time for 
plundering the country. Each day lessened the 
distance between iliem, nnd at length, (IHch) the 
British having marched 50 miles in the last twenty- 
four bouts, foil suddenly by night on llolkar's 
Camp, near Furrukobdd. The surprise was c<ini- 
plcte ; Uie men were mostly Bleeping, and horses 
at picket, when a discharge of grape from tlio 
liorse-artillery announced their arrival. Holkar, 
who would not at first believe that they could pos- 
sibly be so near, mounted and fied with precipita- 
tion. His loss was about 2000 men slain, but the 
mumber of desertioas which followed, reduced Itis 
cavalry*furce to one lislf. He fled across the 
Jumna, still pursued by Geii. Lake. Holkar joined 
tho remains of his infantry at Doeg, and the British 
general that of Cul. Monson at Muttra (26th), 
after having, in the course t>f a month, marched 
about 500 miles after the flying foe. 

The rajah of Bhurtpore, to wliom Decg belonged, 
had been one of the first of the tributaries of tlie 
Morattos to join tbo British in the late war.. He 
had sent his troops to their aid, and ho had been 
taken into a defensive alliance. But it faa<l been 
discovered that be was iu secret communication 
with Holkar ; he had supplied his army at Deeg 
with provisions and protected its baggage, and bis 
troops had openly taken port in the battle. It was 
ther^ore resolved to ebaatise hhn, and as soon as 
a battering-train had arrived from Agiw (Dec. 13^ 
Gen. Lake laid siege to Deeg. This town was 
surrounded by a strong mud-w^I, with a deep ditch. 
The citadel, strongly built and fortified, stood in its 
centre. TVben a breach had been effected (23rd), 
a storming party inarched to it in three divimons, 
at midnight. They speedily made themselves 
masters of the town, and the next night the garri- 
( sun evacuated the citadel. A large quantity of 


guns, stores, and ammunition, became the prize of 
^e e^tors. The year 1604 dosed with this 
event. 

During the time of Monson's retreat, Col. Hnr- 
ray had advanced into Holkar’e dominions, and 
taken Indore, his capital (Ang. 24). He thence 
moved northwarde, reducing various forts, till he 
reached the Moknndra pass (Nov. 30], whence ho 
advanced to Shahab&d, forty miles west of Nsovot 
(Dee. 25). 

In the Deekan Gen. Wellesley, his pimence 
being required in Bengal, had left the chief com- 
mand with Ccl, Wallace, and this officer, during 
the mouth of October, by reducing the forte of 
Cbandoro and Galnsy deprived HoUmr of all his 
territory soiiUi of the Taptee. 

On the 1st January, 1605, Gen. Lake being 
joined by the 76th regiment moved from Muttra, 
to which he had returned from Deeg, and on the 
third day he come before the rajah’s capital, Bhurt- 
pore. Having driven in Holkar’s battMions, which 
were lying under its walls, he erected batteries 
against the town, nnd when a breach was reported 
practicable (Olh), he gave orders for the assault ti> 
be made in tho evening. But various causes of 
delay occnired, and wlien the storming party came 
to the ditch, they found tlie water breast-high. 

; Most of tlic men stopped here, and thoBo that 
went over wei*e driven back with great loss. 
Among the slain was the commander. Col. Mait- 
land. A breach having been effected to the right 
of tlie former one, a sccoud storm was attempted 
(2l9t) ; but the ditch, which had been reported to 
he narrow, and not very deep, was found to have 
been made to form a sheet of water in front of the 
breach. A portable bridge which liod been 
proving too short, it was attempted to 
Icogthen it by a scaling-ladder ; but both fell into 
the water, and could not be disengaged. An officer 
and some of tlie men then swam over, and as- 
cended the breach, but were forced to retire with 
^)oed. The whole of tho storming party was now 
drawn of^ having had no less than eighteen officers 
and 500 men killed and wounded, by the grape- 
sjiot and musketry of tlie garrison. 

Supplies having come from Agra, and the army 
having been reinforced by Col. Murray's troops, 
now under Gen. Jones, and a breach effected In 
another place, it was resolved to try a third as- 
sault (Feb. At break of day the garrison 

made a sortie, and were near carrying tho trenches 
in which the stormiug party was staiionod. TUo 
men thus somewhat fatiguM and dispirited were 
then frjnncd into three columns, of which one, led 
by CoU Don, was to adronco to the breach, while 
another, under CapL Grant, was to carry the 
enemy’s trenches and guns outside of the town, 
and a third, under Cul. Taylor, was to attack one 
of the gates. The second was quite successfii], 
and was near getting iuto the town with the fugi- 
tive; the tliM, having lost its Bcaflng-ladders, 
was forced to retire. When. Col. Don ordered his 
column to advance, tho men of the king’s 75th and 
76th, which formed the head of it, refused to move. 
The. L2th and 16tb native infantry then took thdr 
place, and gallantly followed Col. Don, and the 
former regiment snccoeded in planting its col ours 
on the butioD ; but the colonel seeing how little 
hope there was of success, iwcailed the whole 
party. The loss of the British, in killed and 
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wounded on this day^ was 694 men. Next 
morning Gen. Lake appeared on parade, and 
severely reprimanded the Europeans, who had re- 
Aued to obey orders. They all then offered to 
volunteer for another assault, which was made 
that day under Col. Moneon. All that valour 
oonl^^^eve was performed ; but there was in 
realil^ no breaob| the fire of tho garrison was 
murderous, and they flung down on the assailants 
as they clambered np the face of the bastion, largo 
logs of wood, flaming cotton steeped in oil, and 
pc^ filled with gunpowder and other combustibles. 
Col. Moneon at length ordered a retreat, when 
nearly 1000 men had been killed or wounded. 

In these four assaults the Britisli had had up- 
wards of 3000 men killed and wounded, their guns 
were almost all become unserviceable, their am- 
munition was nearly expended, and their provi- 
sions exhausted, and the men were quite worn oat 
with fatigue. It therefore became necessary to 
withdraw from before Bhurtpore, the only fortress 
in India that has successfuily resisted tho British 
arms. Gen. Lake assigned various causes for his 
want of success, such as tho strength of the {ilacc, 
the number of its defeuders, and, above all, the 
incapacity of his engineers. But surely the blame 
ought to rest with tho man, who undertook the 
sioge under such disadvantages, and who so wan- 
tonly equaiidored the lives of his men. The truth 
is, that like too niauy other British cominandors, 
ho relied on tho valour of his men for covering his 
own want of Hkill und knowledge. 

The rajali was, no doubt, elated with (he success 
of hie dcfciico ; but, on the other hand, he saw that 
llolkar could not hold out against the power of the 
British, and lie resolved to endeavour to secure 
himself in time, llis vnkrrls, therefore, soon ap- 
peared in tho British camp (Marcli 10% where 
they were favourably received, and nogotiatiouH 
were coioinonccd. Wliilo they were going oil, the 
British cavalry was employed in pursuit of llol- 
Icnr’s ; ond as the rnjah upprarod to be trying to 
gain time, the army was moved (April 0), and 
took up nearly its former ground, before Bliurt- 
pore. This made him somewhat uneasy, and at 
length (17th) a treaty was signed, in which he 
agreed to jiay twenty lacs of rupees for tJio ex- 
penses of the war, and give one of his sons as a 
hostage. 

During the whole course of this war the conduct 
of Sindia had bcon very suspicious. He hod eu- 
tertained a vakeel of Hulkar’s in his camp ; ho 
required the British to put him in posacssiuji of 
Gt^ud and Gwalior ; be demauded to be supplied 
with money, to enable him to march from Bdr- 
hampiir, where be tlieu was, to Cjcin; and lie even 
had the audacity to expect, that in tho event of bis 
joining a British force, he should have the com- 
mand of the whole. While those iioints were in 
discussion between him and Mr. Webbe, the resi- 
dent, his camp was entered by his faUicr-io-law, 
Shirzee Kfto, the most unprincipled man even 
among the Marattas, and a thorough hater of the 
English ; and he soon gained unlimited power over 
the feeble mind of his son-in-law. 

Sindia soon after put his troops in motion, en« 
tered tho territories of the Nabob of Bhopal, and 
mareliod along the north banks of tho Nerbudda 
for S&gur, a city belonging to tlic Feishwa, in Bun- 
detcund, on whom he pretended to have some un- 


settled claims. He mvestod tliat fort; bat on the 
remonstrance of Mr. Jenkins, who, Mr. Webbe 
being dead, was acting as reudent, he commenced 
his march fur Ujein. He, however, made such 
delays, and such positive information was obtmned 
of his being secretly engaged in a plan for a con- 
federacy against the English, that the resident 
qoitted his camp, and inarched to a distance of 
murtcen miles mtm it. At Sindia’s earnest en- 
treaty, however, ho returned, and during his ab- 
sence Sindians whole body of Pindarries (ell on his 
camp, and plundered it of every thing of value, 
killing and wounding about fifty men of his escort. 
Sindia expressed great sorrow, but pretended that 
ho had DO power over tho PjndarRe& The resi- 
dent still continued to accompany his march. 

Sindia at length (March 22) neai'ly cast off the 
mask, by announcing to tho resident that it was 
his intention to march tu Bhurtpore, in order to 
mediate between the contending parties. Lord 
Wellesley, when informed of this design, resolved 
to be prejiared for war, and in case of its accruing 
to reduce tlic power of Sindia, to what be terms 
"the lowest scale.’’ With this view hn diiHicted 
Col. Close, to whom lie giive the same extensive 
powers as had been heJd by Gen. IVcilosiey iu thu 
Deckou, to make prcparatioiis for reducing the 
southern part of Sindia’s dominions ; and he in- 
structed the cominauder-iii-chief (now Lord Lake) 
to oppose hU march to Bhurtpore, and at the aame 
time to provide for the safety of tlie resident. 

Sindia had advanced (29th) as far as Subdul- 
ghur on the Ohumbii). 7'wo day’s after he was 
joined by Ambajee Inglia, and some days later 
(Apr. 7)« Amcor Khan luft Bhurtpore with the 
avowed ]>uiq>ose of joining liim also. On that samo 
day,Shirzeuliaornarchedtoward Bliurtiiore witii a 
large body of horse and f’iudairies, thinking that the 
rajah was still at war. From Weir, a place within 
iiltecn miles of it, lie wrote to Lord Lake, to say’, 
tliat ho bad been sent by Sindia to negotiate ; in 
ix-’idy', he was dcKiitsd not to advaneo on any 
account. He did however advance to within a 
short distiinco of that town ; but on the rajah’s 
refusal of a perKonal iiiturviuw, bo relumed to 
Weir, where he was joined by Hulkar with about 
•1901) or 4000 horHe, and they proceeded togcilier 
to the camp of Sindia, who received Holkar in a 
most cordial manner, and excused himself for it to 
tlie resident by his extreme desire of promoting 
]>eace. Tlnlkar had been but a few days there, 
when, with Sindin’s connivance, ho seized and tor- 
tured Ambajeo, till he made him pay him a large 
fium'of money. 

Lord Lake at length (21at) was enabled to h^ve 
Bhurtpore, and march in the direction of Sindia’s 
camp. On tho tidings of his approach, the confe- 
derates, in alarm, broke up, and marched for Shco- 
pore, a town about half-way to Kdtah. Owing to 
the fatigue, the heat, and the want of water, a great 
number of their men pcinBlied before tliey reached 
it. Sindia, still oAuid of war, kept tho resident 
with him. From Sheoporc they inarched (May 
10) for K6tah, and they moved thence in the be- 
ginning of June towa^ Ajmeer. As Sindia stilt 
refused to let Mr. Jenkins depart, instructiona 
were forwarded to liord Lake to be prepared for 
war as soon as the scanon would permit. 

There can be little doubt, that if military open- 
tions had been resumed, the object of Lord Wei- 
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. leday, namely, maVing the English the cooaervatore 
of the peace of India, would been attained in 
a short time, and with little comparative expense. 
The restless, turbulent Holkar would have been 
totally crashed, and the weak, ductile Sindia have 
I been rendered powerless for evil; while the rajah 
of BerAr, even if bo mclined, could not have suc- 
ceeded in disturbing the tranquillity of the country. 
But India was not destined yet to enjoy the bless- 
ings of internal repose ; the extensive and enlight- 
ened views of Lord Wellesley were not oompre- 
bended at home by the public, the directors, at 
even by the ministry ; complaints were made of 
his ambition, sad of the costlmess of his adminis- 
tration ; he was represented aS a ruthless oppressor 
of the native princes : his tender of lesignation 
was therefore accepted, and his successor appointed, 
and in the end of July he quitted India. 

The Marquis WellMley was one of the mMt 
brilliant statesmen that have adorned the British 
cabinet ; the man, in nur opinion, most resembling 
the great Chatham. He was the first governor of 
India who saw clearly that in that country the 
British power must be all or nothing. His policy, 
as we have said, was essentially pacific; and the 
wars in which he engaged, expensive as they were, 
were wars of necessity, of which the objects were 
the security of the British power, and consequent 
on it the promotion of the happiness of the people 
of India^ In Lord Welletdey we have further to 
admire the noble confidonce which he placed In 
those to whom the execution of his plans was com- 
mitted, and the kiudnesa and courtesy with which 
he always treated them ; hie zeal for the intolloe- 
tual culture of the servants of the coinf^y ; the 
lofty disiaterestedness with which he rejected all 
share in the treasures of Scringapatam, though 
proffered by the crown, and the high-tonc^ fecliug 
which led him, on his return, to refuse to accept of 
office, though pressed ou him, while menaced with 
impeachment fur his conduct in India Little 
prolific as Ireland has been in great men, she can 
boast that in Edmund Burke, ehe gave the pro- 
found and upright statesman, who first exposed the 
misconduct of the British in India, and gave origin 
to the plans formed for its improvement ; in the 
Marquis Wellesley, the greatest of its govoroon- 
genoral, and the founder of the systein on which 
our Indian empire rests ; and in the Marquis of 
Hastings the man who completed the system of his 
illustrious predecessor. 

* Mill, who ii very hostile to Lord Wellesley, devotes 
scores of pages la the case of the wore with Tlppoo ash the 
Macattoa, to showing their Impolicy, and injustice, and 
Inlqolty. He is, of course, ossily refuted by WllsoD. A 
witness before the House of Commons, in 1832, thus ex- 
pressed himself; “All our wars cannot, perhaps, be with 
propriety considered wars of ncccesity ; but most of those, 
by which the territories we possess h<ive been ohtsiued, 
and out of which our subsidiary alllancvH have grown, have 
been wars. 1 thinh, of necessity, and not of choice. For 
rxample, the wan with Tippoo and the Maraitae" The name 
of thia witness was James Mill. 

7 A Mr. James Pauli, who bad been engaged in trade in 
Oude, and while then, was under obligations to Lord WellMley, 
having purchased a seat In Parliament, exhibited arliclea of 
impeachment igiinit him for his treatment of the Hsbob of 
Oude. A dissolution took place, and Mr. Pauli did not get 
into the next Parliament ; but Lord Folkeitone (the present 
tBarl of Radnor) brought forward these charges in s milder 
fiirm, with, however, no success. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Lord Cornwallis Oevernor-feneiml a seooDd time— Sla Sys- 
tem— His Death — Blr Oeoxge Barlow Oevernor-genenl— 
His Policy — Msasarra at Vellors — Lord Mlnto, GoveriMr- 
genersl— The Sikhs— Rise of Runjeet Slog— ^e Aibiu 
— Enbssffies to Petals — Case of Ruddy Rio. at Madras— 
iDiurreetlon In Travoneoie — Mutiny of Officers of Madras 
Army. 

The sttcceasor appointed to Lord Wellesley was a 
man of the most opposite character, and moat op- 
pQttte views of Indian policy. It was the Marquis 
Crnnwallis, formerly Governor- general of India, 
and lately Lord-lieuteoaDt of Ireland, where his 
conduct had gained him a name fur temper and 
moderation. Though now far advanced in years, 
the public eye fixed on him as the man best quali- 
fied to restore tranquillity to India, and mAe it 
(that vain dream) a source of direct wraith to 
England ; and hia own ambition, or judgment, led 
him to accept the onerous office. But in truth he 
was a man of merely respectable talents, and of 
contracted views, yet obstmate in maintaining his 
own opinions. His systom now was aimply to re- 
verse all that had been done by hia great prede- 
cessor. 

Lord Cornwallis Kindcd at Calcutta on the 30th 
July. Two days after lie wrote to inform the di- 
rectors of hia intention of prticeeding to the upper 
provinces to j>revent the renewal of war, by which, 
ho said, nttthing wba to be gained. In a few days 
after (Aug. 9), we find him writing from his boats 
on the river, in this letter he says, that without a 
great and epeedy reduction of expense, it would be 
impoBsihlo to renew the war with Sindia and his 
confederatea 

It hod been a part of the policy of Lord Wel- 
lesley to induce the inferior chiefs and their men, 
in tiic service of the Maiatta princes, to quit it, by 
offering to tako them into British pay. Such num- 
bers of them bad come over, that their pay 
amounted to a large snnual sum, and their serviccH 
were nearly worthless. Lord Cumwallis resolved 
to dismiss them, and in oi*der to pay tliem their 
arrears, ho had recourse to his old plan of retaining 
the bullion destined for Chino. 

Tho system of subsidiary alliances, though it had 
in some measure originated with himself, Lord 
Cornwallis totally condemned. With respect to 
the Peishwa and the Nizam, ho hoped in time to 
be able to withdraw the British from the disgrace- 
ful participaUon, as he expresses it, in their in- 
trigues, oppression, and chicanery. As to Sindia, 
Ms plan WBB " to compTomise, or even to abandon 
the demand, whicti had been so repeatedly and so 
urgently m^e for tlie release of the British resi- 
deney ; ” and also ** to abandon our possession of 
Gwalior, and our connexion witli Gohud.” The 
Jyenugur tribute was also to be restored to him^ 
and bo was to be permitted to station a force in 
two districts, Toserved to liim in the Doab, as the 
private estates of his family. On his side, he was 
to renounce the jagheen and pensions granted to 
him in the former treaty, and to settle a peuoon on 
the ruia of Gofaud. As for Holkar, be was to get 
back unconditionally the whole of his territories. 
There now only remained the Rajpoot and JAt 
rajahs beyond the Jumna, roost ctf whom had 
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dnwD on themBelTes the hatred of the Manttm, 
by their eiding with the Britiab. These, however, 
he reeoWed to abandon also, giving to them, in lien 
of the British protection of which they b^ been 
aawired, the tenritoty to the west and sooth of 
Delhi, which had not been yet disposed of. Ho 
hoped that by union among theinaelvee they would 
be able to resist the power of Sindii, and keep him 
irom making any attempts on the British poaaes- 
Bi<ms ; for, ho adds, ^ his endeavours to wrest their 
territmes from the hands of the rajahs of Ma- 
cheny and Bhurtpore may be expected to lay the 
foundation of interminable contesta, which will 
afford ample and permanent employmeiit to Sin* 
dia.** So, while tho generous policy of the so-styled 
warlike Wolletdey would preserve the British em- 
pire in India, by maiotaluing peace among tlia 
native piincee, the Machiavellian policy of the 
pacihe Cornwallis would repose it on the inter- 
minable contests,** tlie bloudehed and massacro, 
the invariable concomitants of Indian, especially 
Maratta, warfare. 

Lord Lake wrote strongly remonstrating against 
this unwise and disgraceful system of policy. But 
ere his letter arrived, the Governor-general was 
no more. He breathed his lost (October 6) at 
Gharipore, near BenArce. 

As the British tninistiy does not seem to have 
contemplated the death of a roan, who sailed iar 
Indio, oppressed alike with years and infirm health, 
uud no proviuou had boon made for that event, the 
supreme power now devolved provisionally on Sir 
George Harlow, the aeoior member of council. The 
new Governor lost no timo in replying to Lord 
Lako*e letter, which had arrived the day after 
Lord Cornwallis’ death. Lord Lake had urged 
strongly the iK-poUcy of withdrawing protection 
from the native princes on the frontier, and shown 
that the coiisequeiiee of their contests would be, 
tliat a coneidurable military force ehould be kept 
lip to guard the Ilrltish provinces against tiic large 
armies of irregulars that would be contending on 
their frontiers. He also dwelt strongly on tho loss 
of honour and reputation that would follow such 
I conduct. Sir G. Barlow, in reply, announced hia 
! (Ictemii nation to curry out the views of his prede- 
cessor, which were those of the ministr}* and Court 
of Directors. ** I am of opinion,” he added, ** that 
we must derive our security either from the csta* 
blishment of a controlling power and influence over 
all the Btates of India [Lord Wellesley’s system], 
or from tlic certain operation of contending and 
irrcconcileablo interests among the states, whoso | 
independence will admit of the prosecution of their 
individual views of rapine, encroachment, and am- 
bition [Cornwallis’s system], combined with a sys- 
tomatic plan of internal defence, such as has been , 
uniformly contemplated by this government.” This 
last he preferred ; and surely the celebrated Prince” i 
dues not contain any maxim of what is regarded as 
its diabolical policy, more coolly avowed. 

No time was lost in giving effect to tliese prin- 
ciples. A treaty with Sindia was concluded by 
Col. Malcolm (November 23), and another with 
Holkar (December 24), on the banks of the Boyah, 
iu tho PunjAb, whither be had retired in the hope 
of engaging the Sikha to support him. The rajahs 
of Boondee and Jypoor, both faitUuL alUes of the 
British, were sacrificed without a scruple. Even 
tho request of Lord Lake, tliai the alliance with 


the last should not be renouneed till Holkar had 
passed hia teiritoriea, on bia way home, w«8 re- 
jected ; the worthy Holkar was not to be deprived 
of an opportuni^ of plunder. These rajaha were 
weak, but those of Macheny and Bboitpore had 
some stNHigth ; Lord Lake’s representations in 
their behalf were therefore listened to, and matters 
were not preci|>itated. 

The BriUsh government thns, in the words of 
the Jypoor vakeel, ** made its faith aubaervient to 
its convenience ; ” and ^ George Barlow, a man 
of limited mental powers, and apparently tnoapable 
of appreciating the Wellesley policy, to the exposi- 
tions of which ho had been listening for yean, 
as far as in him lay overtnmed the Britiah em- 
pire in India, by acting in blind obedience to the 
narrow, ignorant, and ahortsighted policy of thoae 
who thought that an empire could be gained and 
kept without expense, and that tlic English could 
remain only one of the powers of India. It is 
gratifying to sec that no policy has ever been more 
imivcraally condemned ; not a single writer, of any 
character, has, we believe, attempted to defend it. 
Lord Luke, who, though in vain, had mado every 
effort to sustain the honour of his country at this 
dark period, quitted India as soon as he was able, 
leaving behind him a character for daring valour, 
and other high qualities, the nemoiy of which is 
still cherished by the nativo army. 

When the account of tho death of Lord Corn- 
wallis reached England, the Directors, with tlie 
cKUiBcnt of the Board of Control, appointed Sir 
George Barlow to be Governor-general. He now 
applied himself sedulousl; to what nature had best 
qualified him for, the reduction of expenditure, and 
the providing of the Company’s investmont of 
goods. The former be reduced to one-haJf, so that 
the finances were anon in a flourishing condition. 
He also introdneed the British revenue and judicial 
arrangements into the newly-acquircd territories in 
Guttack, Bundelcund, and the Doab. 

While ho was thus engaged, alarming tidings 
arrived from Madras. The fortress of Vellore, 
which was the residenco of TippO(»’s family, was 
garrisoned by portions of one European regiment, 
the UDth, and of two native reginients, the Ist and 
^rd, the former being 370, tlie latter 1500 in 
number, the whole commanded by CoJ. Foncoure, 
of Uie both. They had separate barracks, and the 
oflicen resided in detached private houses. On a 
sudden, at about three o’clock on the morning of 
the JOili July, 180C, a general attack ou the Eiiglish 
posts WHS made by tlio native troops. The main 
body of them attacked the barracks, into which 
they poured volleys of musketry and diacliargcs of 
fleld-pieccB which they had placed opposite the 
doorway. Others watted the houses of the offi - 
cera to shoot them as they came out, and others 
broke into the houses of tho other Europeans and 
murdered all they met. They thus before day 
had killed tliirtccn offleers, among wltom was tTol. 
Fancourt, and Lieut.-col. McKerraa of the 23rd, 
and in the barracks there were cigbty-two privates 
billed, and ninety-one wounded. Fear of the 
bayonet kept them from entering, aud the men 
defended themaclves against their fire as well as 
they could by the beds and furniture. At length 
some of the oflicera made their viray to the W- 
racks, and placing themselves at the head of the 
men forced a passage through the assailants and 
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reached the niaperte. The^ then noeeeded to 
the mEgulne, hut found it in the uanda of the 
mutineeTB. B^g thus disappointed in. their hopes 
of obtaimng powder^ they returned to nin>' 
parts, losing many men in their passage to and fi% 
and Uiere maintained their ground with the hayo< 
net. The Sepoys now began to disperse in seareh 
of plunder, and many of them who had either 
unwillingly joined the mutiny, or wished to secure 
what they had got, quitted the fort 

As Arcot is only nine rnilee from Vellore, intelli- 
gence of what had occurred reached tliat place at 
six in the morning. Lieut-col. Gilleepio of the 
, ]9t]i dngooDB, immediately put him^f at the 
head of a squadron of that regiment, and a strong 
troop of the 7th native cavalry, and set out for 
Vellore, directing the rcat of the cavalry with the 
^loper guns to follow without delay. He reached 
Vellore at eight o’clock, and found the two outer 
gates of the fort open, the third closed ; but some 
of the 69th who had taken shelter over it let them- 
selves down and opened it. They were ohltgcd to 
wait till ten for tho guns, in order to blow open the 
fourth gate, and when that was effected the cavalry 
rushed in and joined the fiOtli, which witli Col. 
Gillespie had already descended from the ram- 
parts. The mutineers made no steady rcsistanee ; 
they were bayoneted by the 69tii, or cut down 
by the cavalry. From 30(1 to 4()0 were killed, 
many were niado prisoners, and the number was 
rapidly augmenu^ by those whom the police or 
tho country-people seized ou their flight and 
brought iu. Soiiiu were afterwards tried by court- 
martial, condemned and executed, others dis- 
cliarged for over from the service ; the remainder 
wore pardoned. Tho iiumbera of Uic two regiments 
were erased from tlie army-liHt 

Various causes wci’e asbigiied for this outbreak. 
Some saw in it a (dot to overthrow the English 
power, Olid raise one of the sons of Tippoo to tlio 
throne of Mysore. Dut none of tltese pcinees 
could be proved to have had nny juTvious commu- 
nication with the mutineer's, and though some of 
their retainers joined them, and tho standard of 
Myrnre was brought from one of their houses 
during the iiiBuri'oction, it did not appear that the 
princes had any knowledge of it. Besides, there 
were Hindoos as well as Mussulnicn among the 
mutineers, who could not bo suspected of any 
affection for the family of Tippoo. As little reason 
was there for another suspicion that was formed, 
of its being a general plan of the Mohammedan 
princes of tlio Deckan for tho expulsion of the 
English. There were only two <jf Uiese priuces, 
the Nixarn and tho Nabob of Arcot, neither of 
whom could have dune it without the knowledge 
of the English, and to whom tlie slightest suspicion 
of such a plot did not attach. Tho true cause was 
the alarm given to tliu religious feelinga of the 
men by some silly and injudici.iua military rogula- 
tions. 

There have always been in the British army, 
more perhaps tliaii in any other, a sort of officcra 
m whose eyes the appearance of tlioir men on 
])amde seems to he of more consequence than their 
efficiency iu tlie held ; and wlio, therefore, attach 
wonderful inqHirtance to the minutiw of dress and 
accoutrements. Of this class w;iui .Sir dohn Cra- 
dock, who now conunanded the Madras army. In 
•hiB anxiety to assimilate the ap{>earauce of the ' 


native to the European troops, he forbade the 
Sepoys to i^tpear on parade with eaRings or with 
coloured marks on their foreheads indicative of 
caste, and he ordered them to trim their beards 
Mid nustachioB after a uniform model. They 
were also ordered to wear a particular kind w 
undress jacket, leathern stocky and use a tom- 
Bcrew somewhat like a cross in shape. Those 
inDOvatiouB made the men oonoetve that it was the 
intention of the goveniment to moke Aem gradu- 
ally assume the dress, and eventually the religion 
of the Europeans; and their suspicions seemed 
converted into certainty when a new kind of tur- 
ban, approaching in their eyes to the form of the 
hat, was decided on as being lighter, and more cm- 
venient ; for in India the hat and its wearer are 
identified, and to wear a hat is to be a Christian. 
Tlie men remonstrated firmly, though respectfully, 
against the use of tho new turban ; but the general 
and the governor, Lord William Bentinck, were 
equally determined on its adoption, and the result 
was the massacre at Vellore. There were also 
symptoms of mutiny in the troops at Hyderabad 
Mid other places, but they were checked by the 
prudence of the commanding officer. 

Another marked trait of tho English character, 
and which, if ever wo lose our Indian empire, will 
be one of the chief causes of tlie calamity, was 
HtroDgly revealed on this occasion. It is that 
haughtiness, that supercilious contempt for the [leo- 
ple of other countries, which oven on the continent 
of Europe makes us so generally ditOiked, though 
held in respect. None of the officers seemed to 
have endeavoured to gain the nffections of thoir 
men, or to havo taken the trouble of acquiring a 
sufficient knowledge of their languugu to bo able 
to communicate readily with them. The conse- 
quence was, that out of the whole 1500 Sepoys at 
Vellore only one man, a private named Mustafa 
Beg, proved loithful. He came to Col. Forbes, 
who couimanded bis regiment, on tlie 27lh June, 
and informed him of the pint; but that indolent 
and supercilious officer refem^d tho matter to a 
committee of native officers, who of courao rcjiuited 
that Mustafa Beg was unworthy of credit, luid he 
was placed under arrest. 

I Tippoo’s family were removed to Bengal, and 
I Itlieir allowance w'as climtiiiBbed. Lord W. Bentinck 
Nd Sir J. Cndock wei'o both ruuallud, as tlieir 
jblind spirit of military absolutism W’as justly re- 
CBinled as tho main cause of the disaster, 
r Tlie whigB hud now at length, on the death of Mr. 
Titt, come into power, and no one who knows them 
I will suppose that they would let so valuable a 
! piece of patronage as the government of India go 
out of tlieir hands. While young in office they, 
through thuir president of the Board of Ckiutrol, 
Lord Minto, had consented to the appointment of 
Sir G. Barlow ; but they soon found means to with- 
draw tbrir consent, and nominated the Earl of 
Lnudei'dalo to the office. To this appointment the 
Directors, on account of that noblemoii’s well- 
known republican and free-trade views, objected 
in Uie Btrougest terms ; aud the matter was com- 
prorouied by conforriug the vacunt dignity on liord 
Minto bimself, who, as Sir Gilbert Elliot, had beeu 
active in the proce^ings against Warreu Hastings 
and Sir Elijah Impoy, and possessed a competent 
knowledge of Indian affairs. Sir G. Barlow was 
apiwiutod to succeed Lord W. Bentinck at Madras. 
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Lord Minto reached Calcutta in the end of July^ 
I 8 O 7 . The vhigB were then out of power, but the 
tories who had ioeoeeded them were generous 
eaou^ hot to recall him. He punued ae much u 
he was able the pacific policy of his immediate 
predeceaeorB ; but he Boon had proof that such a 
coone was not then practicable in India. It was 
found that nothing but force would keep the turbu- 
lent chiefs of Buodelcuod in order ; aad troops 
under Col. Martindell were engaged for a apace 
of five years in bringing them to obedience. The 
ablest of these chie» was an adventurer named 
Gopal Sing ; and it was found expedient to termi- 
nate the contest with him by a grant of a jagheer 
of eighteen villages. The most important event 
of this contest was the reduedoo of the hill'tort 
of Kalinjer, hitherto deemed impregnahlo. It sur- 
rendered to Cul. Msrtindell in >«b. 1812. 

The emperor Napolouii was now at tlic summit 
of power in Klurope. He had for many years bad 
vague ideas floating in his mind of transporting a 
French army to India and overturning the Anglo- 
Indian empire. If we may credit himself, ho had 
when ill Egypt formed tho wild scheme of sending, 
when he should have made that country a pre- 
viace of France, an army of 60,800 men mounted on 
liorsos, camels, and dromedaries, across the de- 
serts of Arabia, and those on the Persian gulf, 
to the banks of the Indus. Aiuitlier 110 less wild 
project was that of sending a force of 16,000 men 
by sea, conveyed by thirty-two sliips of the line. 
But Egypt had hecu lost, aud Nelson had aiiuihi- 
latod the navy of France at Trafalgar. The 
I'rench cm|>eror lisd lately, however, sent to the 
court of Punia a sploiidid embassy under Gen. 
Gardannc (Dec. 1807), and though the object of 
hostility really was Knsiaui, with which both were at 
war, the British nutlioritios in 1 ndia fancied they saw 
n Frrach invasion looming in the dintanco, and 
I’esolved to prevent its approach if possible by 
Gtigagiixg the intervening poweis in its intei'csts. 
These were'thc Sikhs iif the I'unjiib, iliu Afghaiiu, 
and the Persians. 

I After the death of Ahmed Shah Dumnee, the 
Sikhs being left to tlicniselvcN, had organised a 
political confederacy in tlie Punjab. Their dis- 
tricts, named Misals, wore twelve in number; 
each had a principal sirdar, or chief, irlio was to 
lead in war, and arbitmte in peacn. Such a fede- 
ration, however, could not long slaud against indi- 
vidual talout and ambition. Chai*at Sing, the 
chief of one of the smallest Miaals, began to on- 
uLYmeh on his neighbours ; his son Moha Sing 
made still further pivigreSs to dominion ; and his 
grandson, lliinjeet Sing, succeeded in bringing 
under hia authority nearly all the chiefs west of 
tho Sutlej. The Sikh rajahs to the east of that 
river had proffered their submisuon to the Bri- 
tish ; but 06 , though it was accepted, no promise 
was made to protect tluMii, Huiijeot Sing thought 
he might veiituro to reduce them. In Dct. 1H06 
ho croAsed the Sutlej, and dictated tenua of pooce 
to two contending rajahs; and finding that the 
British took no uutice he returned in the following 
year. The chieffs, now alarmed, applied to the 
residont at Delhi for protection ; but before an 
answer could arrive from Calcutta, llnnjeet hud 
repnosed the river. As Lord Minto was apprelimi- 
sivu of a Fiviieli iiivosiou, ho resolved to concilmio 
the Sikh if possible ; and in Sept. 1808 Mr. (after- 


wards Sir Charles) Metcalf,^ appeared os the britiah 
envoy in his camp. He was received very cous^ 
teonsly, but was told that the Jumiia must be the 
boundla^ between the two states ; and to prove 
that he was in earnest, Ruiijeet crossed the ^tlej, 
seised two forts, and exacted tribute. But unfor- 
tunately for his pretensions, the panic of a French 
invasion had ceased ; and be was told that he 
sbonld hold nothing beyond tho Sutlej but some 
distriota which ho had reduced before die time of 
the sabmisrion of the chiefs ; and as Col. Ochterlony 
had advanced with troops to Ludiana near that 
river, and Gen. Su Legcr was preparing to follow 
with more, ho gave up his hopre of conq^ueat, and 
signed (April 26, 1B09) a treaty of perpetual 
fnofldihip with the British govenunent. 

Ahmed Shah, the Afghkn, had been succeeded 
by hU son Timoor, whose reign was long and 
peaceful. On his death his numerous sons con- 
tended for the throne. Zemsn, thongh not the 
eldest, with the aid of his younger brother, Shiljah- 
uUmnlk, succeeded In retaining the throne for 
about seven years; but having put to deatli tlie 
head of the Barukaye clan, which had aided power- 
fully in bis elevation, Futeh Khan, the eon of that 
chief, joined Zem4D*s brother Mahnidd, imd Zc- 
miin being taken and blinded, Malirndd mounted 
the throne. This prince being of an indolent tem- 
per, and too partial to his Persian guards, the 
Afghdns rose against him and placed bis brother 
Sh 6 j;Ui at their head. Mahmiid was defeated and 
taken, but not blinded, a piece of humanity which 
Shhjab afterwards found reason to regret After 
Slidjaii hail reified about five years, Mahmdd 
escaped frem prison, and joined his son Comraii 
who was in arms iu the west; tliey were also 
joined by the Daruk^yc chief, but Shah Slidjah gave 
them n defeat. Instead, however, of following up 
his victory, be returned to celebrate it at Peshawar. 

It was at this time that a British embassy 
reached Peshawar (Mar. 16), it was linadrd by 
Mr. Mountstuart Elpliinstunu ; and ns matters 
were not then nrraiigiMl with Runjeet Sing, it had 
come through the Sandy Dcseil aiul Mooltuii. 7^ 
WON reetnvQci w'ith great courtesy, but nothing of 
any importance w.as effect'd. Tlie news of Napo- 
l^m’s invasion of Spain had ended all fears for 
India; and the money which Shah Shujah asJeed tor, 
and which the envoy advised to give, and wliicli 
might have averted that prince’s future calamities, 
was refused. 

In order to counteract the French iiiflucncc at 
the court of Persia, tho British ministry rt'sulved 
to send Sir Harford Jones, late resideut at Bagdad, 
thither as anibasaadvr, and meantime Lord Minto 
had decided on sending Col. Malcolm who Imd 
already been tliere in the time of J>>rd Wellesley. 
As the foniier did not reach Bombay till April, 
1808, his Imlinn rival had already proceeded to 
Bushoer ; but finding that the Persian court still 
leaned to France, in the hojieuf getting Ikt media- 
tion with HusKia, he returned to (^Icutta, and on 
report Lord Minto resolved to coiuiueiice hos- 
tilitjos in the Persian gulf. In the mean time 
Sir Harford Joues had arrived at Busheer ; and 
as the Persian monarch now saw the folly of trust- 
ing to France, lie was allowed to proceed to Teh- 
ran tho capital ; the French euibassy quitted 
tliat rity the day lietore ho entered it (Feb. 14, 
J808). Lunl Minto denying the right uf th^ 
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home-govarament to interfere, reealled Sir H. 
Jonee, wbo wm oi^lored by the minietry not to 
obey; be also sent Col. Moloolm back to Persia, and 
both remained at Tehran till 1810, when Sir Gore 
Oudey came from England as ambasaador. 

Sir George Bartow was, aa we haye stated, at 
this time giiremor of Madras. He had here many 
difficulties to contend with, and they were aug- 
mented by his own arbitraiy uncomplying temper. 
The ^Tabob of Arcot’s debts, that firntfiil source of 
miBchief, was ono of the principal. As the Com- 
pany was now to disehar^ them, it was resolved 
to examine more closely into them, and in 1805, 
commissionen to sit in England, with others to 
collect evidence at Madras, were appointed. Thmo 
last were, for obvious reasons, selected from the 
civil service of Bengal. The commission sat 
a period of five and twenty years, the amount of 
claims, real and fictitious, was upwards of thirty 
millions sterling ; that of those which were ad- 
mitted to be valid, little more than two and a half 
millions ! A man named Reddy Rdo, who had 
been the late Nabob’s principal accountant, was 
much in favour with the commissioners. When 
he produced a bond which he himself held, ano- 
ther native creditor named Papia denied its au- 
thenticity, and a ma^stmte on his chargo com- 
mitted Reddy RAo for trial. As the commisaiooers 
regarded this as a mere trick to deprive thorn of 
essential assistance, the government at their desire 
directed the law-officers of the Company to conduct 
his defence. On the trial the chief-justice charged 
strongly in his favour, hot the jury found him 
guilty. Mr. Bailey, one of his witnesses, was then 
rosecuted for pcrjuiw, and the jury convicted 
im also. Reddy Kao was now charged with 
having paid a debt to another native with a forged 
bond, knowing it to bo such, and he was again 
found guilty. The chief-justice, fully convinced in 
his own mind of the ionoccnco of both defen- 
dants, instead of passing santcnce referred tho 
evidence Co the king, terming the defendants ** nut 
objects of Ilia mercy, but suitors for his justice f* 
ii|^ fact os tho victims of a conspiracy. A pardon 
accordingly was granted ; but ere it reached Madras, 
Reddy Rao had poisoned himself. It appears that 
the juries had been right, that his bond was a for- 
gery, and that he had been engaged in sundry 
fraudulent transactions. 

Some unpleasant events occurred at this time in 
Travancore. The rajah, who hud been taken into 
a Bubiddiary alliance, had had four battalione of the 
company’s troops quartered on liim. The subsidy 
having fallen into airear, he applied to have*tfae 
force reduced ; and it really was for beyond what 
was requisite. Tho resident, Col. Macauley, in 
return, called on the rajah to reduce a body his 
troops, named the Carnatic Brigade ; but he looked 
on this aa the annihilation of his dignity and au- 
thority, and declined compliance. In all tliis afiair 
the rajah’s adviser and instigator had been his 
dewan, Vyloo Tambee ; and the resident therefore 
inaisied on bis ^removal. Tho dewan affected 
willingness to resign, but in secret ho organized an 
jnsurrectioii of the Nairs, the military' class ; he 
engaged tho dewan of Cochin also in tho plot, and 
wrote letters to the surrounding rajahs, to induce 
thorn to share in it The resident, aware of what 
wus in contemplatioD, applied for FeinforeementB of 
*lroopB : but before they could arrive, his house was 


Bunounded one night (Dec. 26) by a body of armed 
man, and on his going to the window he was fired 
at. Before they broke in, he managed to conceal 
himself, uid their search {or him proved frniiJeaB. 
In the morning, they saw a vesael with British 
colouia enter the harbour, and others stsnding for 
it. At this sight they fled, and the resident got 
aafely on board the vemel, which proved to be one 
oi those that were bringing troops from Malabar. 

Cul. Chalmers, who commanded at QuUon, lost 
no time in atUcking the Nairs, who were in arms 
in his vicinity. He was sooceesful in his operations; 
but they received such accessions from the soutli 
that he found it necessary to remain on the defen- 
sive, though joined by the king’s 1 2th under CoL 
Picton. On the I6th January, 1809, the dewan, 
at the head of from 20,000 to 30,000 men, with 18 
pieces of cannon, attacked the British lines before 
daybreak. But, after a conflict of five hours, he 
was driven off with a loss of 700 men and 15 guns. 
A few days after (19th), he made an attempt on 
the post of Cochin, held by Major Hewitt. Being 
again repulsed, he spread his forces on the land- 
side, and covered the sea with boats, in order to 
cut off supplies ; but a frigate, with the resident 
on board, came and anchored off the town, and her 
boats quickly destroyed his flotilla. 

The dewan, shortly after, was guilty of two atro- 
cities, which deprive him of all claim to our sym- 
pathy. An assistant-surgeon, named Hume, being 
taken as he was tiuvelling by night, was brought 
before him; and though he knew him personally, 
and had been benefited by his skill, heoHered him 
to be put to death. A small vessel, with thirtv 
men of the 12tU on board, having touched at Alepi, 
they were induced to land by roe friendly assu- 
rauces of the people , and they were immediately 
made prisoners, and were murdered, by order of 
tho dewan. 

The government of Madras now found it neces- 
sary to make more vigorous exertions. CnI. 
Cuppage, who commanded at Malabar, was ordered 
to march his troops to Cochin, and join Col. Chal- 
inors ; and Col. St. Lcgrr was directed to move 
with a force &om Tricliiuopoly, and enter Travan- 
core on the south. As the most practicable passes 
of the western Ghdts are near the soutliern extre- 
mity of the peninsula, this officer selected ono of 
them, named the Anmbuli pass. This pass was 
secured by strong lines passing from mountain to 
mountain, and fortified by redoubts. But in one 
night (Feb. 10) the British troops carried the 
whole of them, and entered Travancore. They 
met with little or no opposifion : Col. Chalmers 
(19th) sent out two columns under Cola Picton 
and Stuart, which attacked and carried tho enemy’s 
fortified camp near Q,uilon ; Col. Cuppage entered 
from the north, and thus the whole country was 
now in the hands of the British. The resident 
now proceeded to the capital, and formed a new 
treaty with tho rajah, by which he was to pay up 
all arrears, and the expenses of the war, disband 
the Carnatic Brigade, and some Nair battalions that 
he had, and leave the defence of his conntry to the 
subsidiary fo3ree. A new dewan was appointed; 
and be pureued his unfortunate predecessor, who 
had sought a refuge Jo the raountsiDS, with such 
vigour, that he was forced to betake himself to a 
pagoda, which was on ancient sanctuary. But his 
pursuers, though Hindoos, violated it, and forced 
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their way to a dumber to which he and lue brotliei’ 
had retreated. Thev found the dewan expiring of 
wounds, probably solf-uiilicted. The brother was 
taken, and waa huged, in presence of the 12th 
raiment, in the murder of whose compaoions he 
him been implicated. The resident gratified a 
paltry feeling of revenge, and which was strongly 
condemned by the governor-general, by causing 
the body of the dewan to be exposed on a gibbet 

The reader will recollect the mutiny of me offi- 
cers in Bengal, suppressed with such vigour by 
Lord Clive. A sunilar mutiny now took place in 
the Madras army. In this service, discontent had 
prevailed for some time ; the officers were dis- 
pleased that tlie means of acquiring fortunes with 
which to return to Europe, were now so limited ; 
they were jealous of the favoor which they fancied 
was shown to those of the king’s service, and pos- 
sibly the recollection of the notorious Sir Robert 
FJetoher, led them to think that they might mutiny 
with impunity. 

As early as 1 807 Uol. St Loger had distinguished 
himself by exciting this spirit of discontent ; but 
on agitator of higher rank had lately appeared on 
the scene. Sir J. Cradock had been succeeded as 
commandcT-in-chicf by Lieut-gen. Macdowal, uf 
the royal service. But the Court of Directors re- 
fused to give him a seat in the council, which his 
predecessor had held, and, in consequence, he re- 
signed Ilia command, expressing himself on the 
occasion in terms of great bitterness ; and he lost 
no opportunity of fomenting the discontent of the 
officers. Whut the double batta qu(!Btion had been 
ill Bengal, an allowance, named the Tcnt-contract, 
proved in tho Carnatic. This was a permauent 
monthly allowance to the officers coroiuandiug na- 
tive corps, for which they were to provide their 
men with suitable camp-equipage whenever it 
should be required. That this ^ould have been 
greatly abused can need no proof to any one con- 
versant with the history of the English in India; 
and its /ibolitioii had therefore been recommended 
by Sir J. 'Cradock. It had been apjiroved uf by 
the guveruments of buth Madras aud Bengal, and 
it now fell to Sir G. Barlow t<i carry it into execu- 
tion. The officers, unwilling to part with, yet 
unable to deny the defects of, this system, sought 
for some pretext to justify their op|>oaition. ^e 
mutter having been referred originally to Col. J. 
Munro, the quarter-master-gencr^, he had drawn 
up a report on it, in whicli, beside the general ob- 
jections, he had stated some which were capable of 
individual application. Those who thought them- 
selvus meant, called on tlio cummander-iii-ehicf to 
bring him to a court-martial ; but finding that it 
could not legally be done, they resolved to appeal 
to the Court of Directors. Gm. Macdowal, just 
before he left Madras for England, affecting to have 
received competent advice, placed Col. Munro 
under arrest. The government, on his appeal, 
commanded him to be liberated ; the commander- 
in-chief did not dare to disoliey, but, ere he Bailed 
(Jan. 30), he published a general order, stating that 
his departure alone prevented his bringing CoL 
Munro to trial for various military offences. The 
government puhlialied next day a very intemperate 
public order, in reply ; and Gen. Macdowal, 
having flung the torcli of discord, sailed for Eng- 
hind, which ho never reached, the vessel having 
gone down on the voyage (1609), 
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The government now suspended Col. Capper and 
Major Boles, the adjutant, and dep.-adjutont-gene* 
ral, for having circulated the late general order. 
They pleaded the duty of militsry subordinatiun ; 
but in vain. Capper then s^ed for England, but 
he also was lost on the passage. Boles refused to 
acknowledge his error ; addresses were forwarded 
to him from the difiereni divisions of the army, 
approving of his conduct, and proposing to raise 
for him by sabseriptioD an income, equu to what 
he had lost. On the lat May, the ^vemment 
issued a geuer^ order, containing a co^ns list of 
removals, Buspensions, etc., in which appesred the 
names of Cols. St. liSger, Chalmers, and Cuppage. 
The officers of the Hyderab&d force were m- 
vtdiuualy praised in this document, for their refusal 
to participate in these proceedings ; but they 
scorned the distinction, and to provo their sin- 
eerily, puhliBhed a letter to the army and the sus- 
pended officers, declaring their resolution to make 
common cause with them ; and an address to the 
Governor, caUing on him to restore those officers, 
08 the only means of preventing the loss of the 
British empire in India. The troops at Masuli- 
patam were now in actual insurrection, and it waa 
arranged that they should unite with those at 
Jalua and at Seringapatan, and marcliing to 
Madras, compel the restoration of the officers, and 
depose the Gcvenior. 

Sir G. Barlow had brought matters to this dan- 
gerous state, by his want of temper and of judg- 
ment ; for it was now a personal quarrel between 
him and the officers. 1 (c was urged to rescind the 
orders, but he refuseil, and perhaps was right in so 
doing, for it would have been yielding to intimida- 
tion. All tho officers were not engaged in the 
plot ; he was sure of support from Bengal ; the 
king’s troops could be relied on ; and the native 
troops in general had declared, that they would 
obey none but the government. 

The efforts made to separate their men from 
them, BO much irritated the officers at Scringapa- 
tani, that they rushed into actual rebellion. They 
drove the king’s troops out of the fort, and pre- 
pared to defend it. Troops were marched against 
tliem, and two battalions tliat wore coming to their 
aid from Chittledroog, were fallen on by the dra- 
goons (Aug. 11), and dispeiscd with no small loss. 
In the night the fort cannonaded the cantonments 
of the troops, but without injury. In Hyderab&d 
matters bad come nearly to the same pass. Col. 
Close, who had come thithor from Poona, tried in 
vun to bring the officers to a sense of their duty. 
The^ summoned the troops from Jalna and Masuli- 
patam, and the former had actually mode two 
days’ march, when the officers at Hyderabad at 
length saw their conduct in its true light. They 
wrote a penitential letter to Lord Minto, now at 
Madras ; they signed the test that had been pro- 
posed, and wrote to tlie other stations, calling on 
their brother officers to do the same. Their cx- 
ainplo was every where followed, and tranquillity 
Whs thus restored. Four officers were ca^iwed 
by sentence of a court-martial, aud mxteen were 
dismissed the service ; all the rest were par- 
doned. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

iDterferenco with Native States— Espedltion to the Penlan 

Gulf— Capture of Isle of Dourbon— Nsval Disaelcfs—Cap* 

ture of Isle of Fnnoe — Of Java— Decolty— Eenewal of 

Compuiy's Chaiter. 

Though the eyetem of non-iaterference with the 
native states was now the avowed policy of the 
Company's government, Lord Minto hod too much 
sense not to see the danger of too rigorous ui 
adherence to it. Accordingly, when Ameer Kbdn, 
for Hulkar was now insane, mode on irruption into 
Berdr, liritish troox)s were sent to the aid of the 
rajah. In like manner, the government interfered 
to prevent the Peiahwa from oppressing some of 
Ilia jaghoerdars. 

An Arab tribe, xiamod the Jeosmis, who dwelt 
on the coast westwards of Cape Musendom, along 
the Perriau gulf, had long been notorious for 
))iracy. They had hitherto avoided attackuig 
British ships ; but of late they had begun to attack 
them also, and it was now deemed expedient to 
administer some chastisement. In the month of 
September un expedition sailed from Bombsy, 
which, after dispersing a fleet of their daoir, or 
small vessels, attacked and took their priueijial 
town, llas^el-Khaima. All the houses, the warn- 
houses filled with valuable good8,and a great num- 
ber of their largest daoa were burnt. Their other 
forts were also destroyed, and tlio navigation of the 
gulf became secure for some years to come *. 

A Still more distant and important expedition 
was soon undertaken. To those who are not 
aware of by bow little wisdom the world is go- 
verned, it may eeom strange that Uie French had 
been suffered for so many years to liold undis- 
turlicd posMiBsion of the itdes of France and Dour- 
bou, into which their vrssoIh of war coutinuully 
carried the English ludiamcn, or vessels engaged 
in the country-trade. On the contrary, strict in- 
junctions hod been given to tlie authorities in 
India not to attempt their reduction, on occount of 
tlie expense. The value of the captures bad, how- 
ever, of late opened the c^cs of the ministry a 
little, and they gave permission fur more active 
measures. The blockado of the jiorts was first 
thought of, and the little isle of Rodriguez was 
seized, and made a depot for the supply of the 
blockading squadron. But this plan proving -use- 
less, it WAS Anally resolved to make an attempt to 
i^educe the Isle of Boui'bon. A small force, under 
Lieut.-col. Keating, sailed ftum Uodriguea, ,and 
landed in that island (Sept. 20) near SL Paul, the 
chief town un the western ride. They seized, uii- 
peroeived, two of the principal batteries ; at the 
third, they encountered a resolute resistance, but 
they were finally successful, and hccaiuo mastera of 
the town, and the shipping in the harbour, includ- 
ing a frigate of forty-six guns. A convention was 
now concluded, by which all the public property 
was surrendered to the English, who then deported i 
with it, and the captured shipping. The succem ' 
of this expedition induced Lo^ Minto to attempt 
the reduction of the whole of tlio French islands. 

I Early in 1810, a large roiuforcemcnt was sent to 

I Col. Keating, for another attempt on tlie lelo of 

B Duriog tlie (rovernment of Lord llaBtiiiiJB, it vm^ found 
’necesaory to acod anotlier expedition agalnat Ktiainin. 


Bourbon. On the 6th July they reached the north 
side of that island, near St. Deni^ the capital ; the 
troops were divided into fonr brigades, of which 
one, under Col. Fraser, was todand at Grande 
Cbolonpe, eome miles to the west of the town ; and 
the other three, under Col. Keating, at Kvi^res de 
Pluies, to the east of it. Owing to the violence of 
the surf, only a part of the last was able to effM a 
landing ; they seized a battoiy, and secured them- 
selves for the night Meantime, G61. Fraser had 
landed^ without loss, and pushed on and occupied 
ffie heights to the west of St Denis. Next mom- 
mg (6th), the greater part of the remainder of the 
troops made a landing at Grande- Chaloupe, but 
before they could advance the prize had been won. 
Col. Fraser had descended the hill, charged with 
the bayonet the French, who were drawn up in 
two columns in the plain, supported by a stnmg 
redoubt, and routed them. At four o'clock in the 
afternoon a flag of truce was sent from the town ; 
and when tho rest of the tiuops had come up, and 
preparations were made for storming, a surrender 
of the islnjid, with the troojis and public property, 
was made to tlio British. 

Tho Isle do Bourbon was thus eaptored with 
hardly any loss ; but the British naval force was 
now to experience somo unusual disasters. Three 
French frigates having run into tho harliour of 
Gnud Port in the Isle de France, four Englisli 
frigates resolved to attack them there. But from 
waut of pilotago, tlie vessels having grounded, and I 
being exposed to the fire of both the French ships 
and batteries, one was forced to strike her coloum, 
two were burnt by tlio British themsolves, and tlie 
fourth was obliged a day or two after to surrender 
to a squadron that came round from St Louis, tlie 
capital. 

On tho 39th Nov. an expedition composed of 
troops from Bengal and M^ias, couniing about 
11,090 men, commanded by Gen. Abercrombie, 
landed in Grando Baye, about fifteen miles north 
of St Louis, and inimvdiatcly commenced tlieir 
march for that town. Having mode their way 
with difficolty through a wood, they bivouacked 
for the night, and next morning resumed their 
march. But the excessive heat and the want of 
watw obliged them to halt five miles from St 
Louis, in the bed of the PainpIcmouBSu river. In 
the morning (31st) the march was again resumed. 
Gen. Decacii, the governor, tliuugb liu liad only 
2000 Europeans including the crews of ships, be- 
side the colonists, and the blacks, resolved to give 
tlicm battle. But ono charge of tho English flank 
battalion put them to flight. Before evening the 
formal surrender of tho island was effected, and 
thus terminated the Inst remnant of French domi- 
nion in the East. 

As Holland now formed a part of tlie French 
empire, it become necessary to reduce her oriental 
pOBsesrioos also. The home-government had, with 
its uBUfJ wisdom, only sanctioned blockade, but 
Lord Minto and Adm. Drury deemed it both wiser 
and safer to attempt their conquest. In February 
1810, a small expedition arrived off Axnboyna, 
and after a brio! resistance it capitulated. In the 
course of the year, the Banda islands and Tcmate 
also were r^uced, and nothing now remained to 
the Dutch in the East but Java, which it was 
determined to attack os soon os the troops ' 

have returned from the Isle of Fnmce. 
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On the let JanO| 1811, the troops intended for 
the expedition were asBeinbled at MeJacca under 
the oommand of Sir Samuel Achmuty ; Lord 
Minto bad acetwpaiiied those fhjm Bengal, bat 
only, as he expreaaed it, as a volunteer. On the 
4th August it anchored in the bay of Batavia. 
It conaiated of 12,000 men, half English, half 
dian ; the Butch troops in the island, native and 
European, wore about 1 7*000, of which Geo. J ansens, 
tho governor, had posted 13,000 in the lines of 
Comelis, a strong poutioa eight miles from Ba- 
tavia. 

The landing was effected without opposition, 
and the city of Batavia submitted (7th) ; and 
thonce ou tho third day the troops marched for 
Comelis. On tho way they found a portion of tho 
Dutch army strongly posted ; but tliey were un- 
ablo to withstand thu charge of tho British, and 
they broke and fled, their loss being very severe. 
The British followed them to Cornelia. Here the 
main body of the enemy lay in an entrenched 
camp between two rivers, protected in front and 
rear by batteries and redoubts mounting 280 pieces 
of artillery. Thu situation was so strong, that 
Gen, Jaiisoiia hod no doubt but that he would bo 
able to hold out tilt the rainy season should arrive, 
and sickness oblige tho English to retire. 

Ground was broken as before a fortress (20th), 
ojid batteries were erected and a heavy cannonade 
was carried on for umtie days ; but it soon became 
nppurujat tliat tbo plac<' must be can*iod by storm, 
if a tedious course of warfare was to be avoided. 
It was, thorefuru, resolved that a division under 
(Jol. Gillespie should nviku an aitomjit to cairy the 
bridge over the river Slokan, and tho redoubt in 
front of it, while two other attacks should be made 
on the enemy’s lin<w in front and rear. Uri tin* 

I night of the 2Ctli, Col. Gillespie set out; as he had 
to take a round through aii intricate country it 
was almost daylight when ho came near the re- 
doubt. lie then discovered that the rear division 
luul fallen behind ; but iustcad of waiting for it 
he resolved to advance at once, trusUng that tho 
noise of the fii'iug would bring it up. The redoubt 
and bridge were speedily carried, tho rear-guard 
came up as was expected ; other redoubts to the 
right and left were carried also; tho division which 
was acting in front forced tlioir way in ; all resist- 
ance was. speedily overcome, and tho enemy fled, 
pursued by Col. Gillospio with the dragoons and 
)i(>nw> artillery for a space of ten miles. The 
British luSB was nearly 900 killed and wounded, 
including 85 ofKccrs, The euemy had, it is said, 
upwards of 1500 slain, and 0000 wore made 
prisoners. That day decided the falo of Java ; 
for tliough Gen. Jansens attempted to make anuUtor 
stand ill tlic. custern |)art of the island, he was 
forced to capitulate, and Java became a British 
possession. Lord Minto tlieu returned to Bengal, 
having committed tlie government of Java to Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Stamford) Rnflles, under whom 
it attained a degree of quiet and prosperity, such 
as it had never before enjoyed. 

' During the remainder of the period of Lord 
MUito’a government, hla attention wos devoted to 
the internal improvement of the country. Of the 
measures adopted wc cau only tneatioii those for 
the aupprossiou of Decoity, or gang robbery, which 
had of late increased to on alanniiig extent. 

I The Dccuits boro an extraordinary resemblaocc 


to the Whitefee^ Ribboninen, and suchlike of Ire- 
land, with the exception tliat their chief object 
was plunder. They formed a society, the chief 
memben of which were fully known only to their 
sirdars or chiefs. During the day they worked 
like the rest of the people at trades or agriculture ; 
at night they repaired with arms to the place 
appointed ; the number of a gang varied from ten 
to luxty, according to circumstances. Having made 
an offering to Durgo, the goddess of thieves, they 
blackened their faces or put ou masks, and then 
marched with lighted torches to the village where ( 
Uiey proposed to rob Some money-changer or 
shopkeeper, or to take vengeance on some <nie 
who had given informatiem agaiust a member of 
their society. On entering the village they fired 
a shot as a signal for the viilagers to keep at homo. 
They then surrounded the house of their victim, 
which some of them entered. Uuless it was a 
case of vengeance, or that they met with resistance, 
they seldom committed murder ; but the tortures 
which llkey inflicted in order to get information 
where property wns concealed were appalling and 
often caused death. They tiien retired, and in the 
morning were seen about their u-iial avocations, 
Thougit the peasantry often knew well who were 
DecoitR, they fe.'U'ed to give information, and fear 
or corniptiou also restminod tho police. The 
government, by improving the efficacy of the police, 
and by rendering more certain the rewards fur 
infoimation, succeeded in giving % great check to 
Dccoity. In the province of Bundwan, of which 
Mr. Butterworth Bayli y was made magistmto in 

1810, tho practice was almost totally mppressed 
within a few months by having recourse to tho 
ancient police system of tho country : but this 
example was not followed, for our Indian govem- 
nicnU aro in general too hill of their own wisdom 
to aiiopt tho usages of the Hindoos. 

While such was tho course of affairs in India, 
the question of the renewal of tlie Company’s 
charter was agitated in England, nnd the cupidity 
and BulflshnrBB of the various parties was display- 
ing itself under tho garb of philanthropy, and 
regard fur the public interest. * 

Toward the end of 1808, Mr. Diindas wrote to 
the Directon, to know if they wished the question 
€»f ihe Charter to be brought before Parliauient. 
In their reply they asserted the right of the Oom- 
}»any to its territorial pusBesaioiis, and expressed an 
expectation that they would be ^owed to increase 
Uicir dividends, and that the country would aid 
them to liquidate their debt. They said nothing 
about thuir exeluinve privilege, but seemed to take 
it for granted that it would be continued. Wo 
thus see that they had a view to their peculiar 
interests. Mr. Bundas in reply denied their right 
to the territory of India ; thought that any surplus 
revenue should go first to tho liquidation of the 
debt rather than the increase of dividends, and 
added that the charter would only be renewed uii 
condition of the merchants and manufacturers of 
Great Britain beitig allowed to trade in ships of 
their own to oil places within the limits of the 
Company’s exclusive trade, China excepted. This 
syst^ Directors pronounced to be nunous to 
the Company and country alike, and hinted that they 
would not seek a renewal of the (‘barter. 

Matters remained thus till toward the end of 

1811, when the court, in reply to a letter from Mr. < 
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Dnndaa (now Lord Melville)^ agreed to open the 
trade, and in April 1812, they petitioned for a 
renewal of their charter, on these tenns. It is 
probable that the chief opponents of the Company 
nad on this, as on former oocaaiiins, been the mar* 
chants of l^ndon ; for though exports were to he 
permitted from all the ports, the imports were 
to be brought to the capital, the merchants and 
diipowoeia of which expect^ to dense thence 
gTMt adTantagea. But Liverpool, BiMta4 and 
&e other oot^ports as tfiejare nam^ claimM the 
ri^t of imp^ aho, and ssnt up delej^ates to 
London; and petitioua to parliament tlm 

Company’s monopoly poured in from every trading 
and manufactaring town in the empire. 

It is actoally amnsing to view the brilliant pr<M* 
peels thst are held forth by commercial mon, when 
their objeet is the extension of their own trade ; 
and how utterly heedless they are of the int^aste, 
not merely of stiansers, but of other classes of 
their countiymen ; they drive on their free-trade 
car like that of Jnggemdth, crushiqg all before it 
But their anticipations are rarely, or oovor veri- 
fled ; they have not in general accurate notions of 
the real condition of other countries, and of the 
diatorbing causes likely to arise ; and, etrange as 
it may appear, they are as much under the in> 
fluenee of imagination as poets or lovers. Owing, 
perhaps, to want of regular education, and of cor> 
rect taste, they love to mdulge in figures of speech, 
and their language teems with personifications. 
The following extract, which Thornton gives from 
a petition from Sheffield at this time, will illustrate 
wnat we have stated. 

** If the trade of this United Kingdom were per- 
mitted to flow unimpeded over those extenrive, 
luxuriant, and opulent regions, though it might in 
, the outset, like a torrent repressed and swolo by 
obstructions, when its sluices were first opened 
break forth witli uncontrollable imiietuuuty, do- 
I instead of supplying the district before it ; 

yet that very violence, which at the beginniug 
might be partially injurious, would in the issue 
prove highly and pemianently beneficial : no put 
Dcug uuvisited, the waters of commerce that 
spr^ over the face of the land, as they subsided 
would wear themselves chiumelH, through which 
they might continue to flow ever afterwords, m 
I rej^lar and fertilizing streoma” The simple 
meaning of this sonorous rhapsody is, that though 
j they might at first glut (as they know they would) 

I the new markets, yet things might end in the esta- 
blishment of a regular trade. Hut such liigh-flowii 
language from the cutlers of Sheffield ! 

Whatever we may tliiuk of the language, the 
reasoning, and tlio motives of the members of com- 
mercial Teagues of this kind, it seems certain that ' 
in this country they are tolerably sure to cany 
I their point ; and there only remains for those who 
I see their objects, to smile at their disappointed ex- 
I pectations. The Company, on this occasion, made 


* Ai an {niUnoe of the Justice and philanthropy of manu- 
facturers, we may take the trade in cotton goods. While 
Manchester and other towna were struggling In the fonna- 
Uon of silk sod cotton-matinfhetorles, they were protected by 
a duty of seventy or eighty per cent, ad calerm, in Mnne 
eases by a total prohibition, against the competition of India, 
on which (Mr goods have ainee been forced without any 
I' duty at all, nearly to the ruin of the native artlzani. 


as hard a battle as they could ; Warren Hastinge, 
; and many other distinguished men who bad been 
in India, asserted the mmger of the propoeed mea- 
sures: bnt the pressure from orittout was too 
strong for the ministry to resist it, and by the bill 
passed m July, 1619, for the renews! of the Com- 
psny’s ehar^, the tiade of the Esst, with the ex- 
ception of that to China, was thrown open to the 
merehants of Great Britain. As most of the wit- 
neoaea had expmaed their apprehension of tlie 
evils likely to arise frmn Gie great influx of Euro- 
pean colonists into India, and their oppresakui and 
robbery of the natives, the power of granting licenaes 
fur residence was reserved to the Company K 

But there was another party in the country who 
acted on far purer and higher motives than mcr- 
chaots, and whmn the ministers found it necessaiy 
to conciliate. The greater part of the last century 
had been a period of extreme religious laxity; but 
the serious tone induced by the awful war in which 
England was engaged with the French republic, 
had led men’s itiiuds to think moro de^ly on the 
snbjeet of religion ; and numbers, both of tlic elorgy 
and laity, had rotumed to the sterner faith held by 
tile reformers, and from which the Church of 
England in general had departed. This party now 
hold many seats in parliament ; and as their prin- 
ciples led them to regard salvation as confined ti> 
the holders of certain tenets, they became anxious 
for the spiritual welfare of their brethren in India, 
and for the conversion of the benighted natives. 
Their cause was ably advocated by Mr. Wilber- 
I force in the House of Comniona; and by a clause in 
the bill, it was resolved to appoint a bishop and 
three archdeacons, to superintend the chapldns of 
the different eottlements in India ; and the en- 
trance of missionaries into that country was to be 
facilitated. 

Lord Minto had written in 161), expressing his 
wish to leave India in January, 1614. The minis- 
I tiy, who with wonderful self-denial had allowed 
one connected with the party opposed to them in 
I politics, to retain for so long a time so high and 
' incrative an oflice, could refrain no longer. The 
Earl of Moira, a nobleman high in the favour and 
i confidence of the Frinoc Regent, partly from ambi- 
tion, and partly, we believe, from iiarrowiiess of 
circumstances, was covetous of the govenimcnt of 
I Indio, and the Directors were forced to appoint 
> him. As he was a military man, he was, like Lord 
' Cornwallis, made also commaiidcr-in-chief, tu in- 
crease his authority and his emoluments. 

Lord Minto quitted India toward the close of 
1819, and be diod the year of his return to Eng- 
land. His character stands high among those of 


European coloniBition » ■ great panacea with Mill for 
the evils of India He expatiates on the advantages which 
might he doiived “ fiom a body of English gentletneii, who. 
if they had been eneonraged to settle as owners of land, and 
as manofacturers and merchants, would at this time have 
been dlstribated in great numbers Id India." " The per- 
mission,*' says VUsoo, "has been now granted them fox 
several years, and where is the numeroue body of respectable 
Engltsb landholdere, who are to nmder inestimable services 
to the govemmeut. In preserving the peace of the country I " 
—one of Mill's predictions. On another place Wilson ob- 
serves ; '* An importance is here attached to the admirable 
effects of colonisation, which It is safe prophecy to foretel 
will never he realised ; for colonisation never will, never can I 
take place.” 
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the GoverDon-genenl for uprightneafl^ didnterMt- 
ednew, and eombioed with moderation. 

He was also a man of cultivated mind and taste, 
and a aealoiu pjornoter of learning, both European 
and Aeiatic. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Origin of Ncptleie War— Plan of the War — Failure at Ka* 
lungB— Capture of that Fort— Failure at Jytah— Operations 
of Gen. Ochterlony— Of the third Division — Of the fburth 
Division— SuRen^T of filal&n^Ia vaslon of Nepdl— Treaty 
of Peace. 

liOBj) Moib4 reached Calcutta early in October, 
1613. In the couree of tho following year he had 
to engage in war with a pe<tple with whom the 
Britiu had aa yet had few relatione. 

The kingdom of Nepal ie a yalley, bounded on 
the south by the last and lowest range of tho 
Hiina.ln. ye. mountains, by a loftier range of which 
on tlio north it is separated from Tibet. Its peo> 
ule are mostly of tho Bli6t, or Tibetiaii race ; Init 
Hindoo colonies had settled in it, and their rajahs 
had made tbemselvea sovereigus of tl}c country. 
About tho middle of tlio 16th century, the chief of 
a mountain tribe named the G-oorklia, taking ad- 
vantage of the feuds of the rajahs, made himself 
master of Nep&l, and transmitted tho eovercignty 
to hie family. 

As the dominions of the Goorkha princes ex- 
tended for a length of miles along the British 
frontier, from the province of Delhi to that of 
Purncah, in Bengal, and they were of a restlea**, 
encroaching disposition, they had so early as 17^ 
begun to appropriate portions of the British teni> 
tory. Frequeut remonstrances were made, but to 
little purpoM ; and in 1609 it was found necessary 
to employ force, to drive them out of some lands 
they had seised. The eucroachmente, however, 
were continued, and oven on a greater scale ; all 
attempts at negotiation failed; and in 1614 both 
sides prepared for war. Some of the wiser Goorkha 
chiefs advised accommodation; but Bhim Sah, who 
as regent governed for the rajah, who was a 
minor, was resolved to try tlie fate of arms. His 
reliance was on the valour of his regular troops, 
though only 12,000 in number, tlie strength and 
difficulty of the country, the ignorauco of the 
British respecting it, and their want of experience 
in niouutaiu-warfare. 

Tho first question with Lord Moira was, whether 
the war should be defenrive or offensive ; and for 
obvious reasons tho latter mode was preferred. 
The next was, whether the British troops should 
in one large body enter Nepal, and march direct 
for Khatmandu, the capital, or make simultancoas 
attacks on the long line of the Goorklta conquests. 
In the former case, great and almost insuperable 
difficulties were apprehended in marching, aud 
obtaining supplies for a large body of men in so 
rugged a country ; while in the latter, it was to be 
expected that the chiefs and their people, who had 
been so recently subjugated, would take part with 
the British. The latter plan, therefore, was 
adopted; and it was determined to make the attack 


with four diviuoiu, on different points of the frem- 
tier. 

The first diviaon, under Gea Oohterlony, com-, 
posed of GOOO men, was to act agunst the extreme 
west of the Goorkha line. The second, of 3500 
men, under Gen, (Iste Col.) Gillespie, was to move 
more eastwards, and advance against Jytak, one of 
the principal fortressea of the enemy in those parte; 
the third, of 4600 men, under Gen. J. S. Wood, 
was to march from the frontier of Gtornkhpfir for 
the fortress of Palpa ; while the fourth, and largest, 
of about 6000 men, under Gen. Mariey, was to 
advance by MawanpOr, direct on Khatmando. 

The second division was the first to take the 
field. On the 19th October, its advance marched 
from Saharanphr, and the main body followed on 
the 22nd. They moved through the Doon, or val- 
' ley of Dehra, and came before the fort of ICalunga, 
i ouly five miles from that Doon, situated on a steep 
! detached hill. The fort was of stone, and quad- 
rangular, and in the usual Goorkha "**»"■■* 
j strengthened by stockades. Its garrison consisted 
! of 600 Goorkhaa, under a gallant chief, who re- 
tuned a bold defiance to the summons to surren- 
der. Cannon having been drawn op, and a battery 
erected, it was resolved to storm (Slst). The troops 
j were divided into four columns, and a reserve ; and 
; it was intended to assail the four sides of the fort 
simultsoeously. But three of the columns having 
to make a circuit, had not arrived when the signd 
was given, and a sally of the garrison having been 
repelled by the remaining column, Gen, Gillespie 
thinking ihe place might bo carried by escalade, 
ordered the men to advance to tine assault. But 
the fire of the fort proved too severe, and they 
were forced to retire. Gen. Gillespie then crying 
that be would take the fort or lose his life, put him- 
j self at the head of the remainder of the column, 

I and advened against the gate. The men, however, 

! hung back; and as their gallant leader was waving 
I his sword to encourage them, a ball from the fort 
shot him Uirough the hoort. A retreat was then 
ordered, and the troops withdrew to Dchra, to 
wait for a battering-train from Delhi. When the 
traiu arrived (Nov. 24), the troops, led by CoL 
Mawbey, marched once more for Kalunga. A 
breach having been effected (27 th), a storm was 
attempted, but it was repelled with loss, the num- 
ber of the killed and wounded exceeding that of 
the garrison. Recourse was now had to bombard- 
ment ; and os the interior of the fort afforded no 
shelter, the garrison was reduced in three days to 
seventy men, with whom the commandant fled 
; from the place. The gallant defence of Kalunga 
I greatly raised tlie courage of the GoorUias, and 
' bad a material influence on the future events of 
the war, which might have been averted had Gen. 
Gillespie acted with common prudence, instead of 
headlong rashness. 

The troops now moved westwards, and came 
within a few miles of tho town of N&ban, to the 
north of which the fort of Jytak lay, on the point 
whore two mountain-ridges met. Here they were 
joined (Dec. 20) by Gen. Martindell, who took the 
coinmaud; and liaving occupied Nihan, he ad- 
vanced to the foot of the range on which Jytak 
stood. The ascent was extremely steep and rug- 
ged, and defended by stockades at various pointe. 
As it appeared that the garrison obtiunea their 
water from wells at some distance from the fort, it-* 
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was Resolved to attempt to deprive them of it, and 
at the same time to eairy a atnme stockade, erected 
. for the defence of the water. Two columus were 
formed ; one under Major Ludlow, to move aj^icst 
tile etoekade, on the nearest side ; the other, under 
Major Richards, to a detourf and attack it in 
the rear. Roth, however, met with ill-soccess ; 
tile first was driven back by the enemy ; the se- 
cond, having taken a position near the wells, gal- 
lantly maintained it against all the eft'orts of the 
garrison, until their ammunition was nearly ex- 
pended, when they retreated by orders of Gen. 
Martindell, though Major liieha^s was confident, 
tliat if furnished with supplies he could have hold 
the post All military opei-ations were now sus- 
pended in this quarter. 

Gen. Ocliterlony, who was opposed to Amar Sing 
Thapa, the ablest of the Goorklia leaders, was more 
cautious and judicious in his movements. Tills 
country being very mountainous, Amar Sing had 
constructed three strong stone forts on the moun- 
tain-ranges, each as usual supported by strong 
stockades. The first which the British troo^ 
came before (Nov. 2), naniod Nalagurh, suires- 
derod when cannonaded. They then advanced 
against Ramgurli, which stood on a higher range. 
Amor Sing came to its aid with 3000 regular 
troops, and encamped with his right on the fort, 
and his left and front protected by stockades. Gen. 
Ochterlony deeming tho front too strong, moved 
round their left to titko them in tlie rear. But on 
receiving iiitelligeuoo of the second repulse at 
Kslungn, fenriiig its moral effect on the troops on 
both sides, lio resolved to wait for reinforcements, 
employing himself meantimo in gaining informa- 
tion, nud preparing for further operatiuiie. When 
the ex}H:cicd troops arrived (Dec. 27) be resumed 
tho otfensivo, and by judicious movements in the 
direction of Maldii, he drew the viieiny from Ram- 
gurli, and other posts, which were tiieii occupied by 
the British. The severity of tho weather and the 
ruggedness of the country impeded him eo much, 
.that he was not able to attempt any thing against 
A^alun till the spring. 

The third division did not move till the middle 
of December. The way to Palps lay through a 
difficult mountain pass, which the Goorkhas had 
strongly stockaded. TIm stockade was attacked, 
and would probably have been carried, but Gen. 
Wood thinkuig that it would be impossible to 
drive the enemy from the thickets in the rear of 
it, ordered a retreat, lie then Confined himself to 
the defence of the frontier till the spring, when at 
the express command of Lord Moira, he advaAced 
to the town of Bhotwal, from which, howcvcT, he 
soon retired again to the plain ; and as his troops 
were becoming unhealthy, they were placed, io 
May, in cantonments at Gorukhpdr. 

The fourth and largest division having assem- 
Lled at Dinapore near Patna, marched (Nov. 23) 
for Bettiab. Meantime a force under Major 
Bradshaw was euccesfully employed in cleanng 
the frontier forests of the Goorkhas. When the 
main army reached the frontier (Dec. 12), Gen. 
Morley, instead of advancing without his guus, as 
he had been directed, spent the rest of the mouth 
waiting for them, and this gave the enemy time to 
recover from the alarm into which Major Brad- 
ehaw'n success hod thrown them. The conse- 
Vpiriice WAS that they attacked two British out- | 


posts, (Jan. 1) cut off one, and nearly destroyed 
the other. The troops now lost courage and began 
to desert ; and Gen. Marley having a most exagge- 
rated idea of the numhen and ^courage of tiie 
Goorkhas, made a retrograde movement to protect 
the depot at Bettiah, leaving a strong division 
with Major Houghsedge to protect tlie frontier. 
Lord Moira, though very indignant at the conduct 
of Geu. Marley, reinforced him so largely, that his 
forces amounted to 13,000 men. But that incapa- 
ble officer, after spending the whole month of 
ilauuary in indecision, suddenly quittod hie camp 
one morning before day-broak, without having 
given any notice of hia intentiou. About the eud 
of February, Gen. George Wood came and took 
tho command, but he also acted on a timid policy, 
and effected nothing. While, however, the fame 
of the British arms was thus tarnished by tho 
inefficiency of the counnoudera of these two divi- 
sions, Major Latter, who commanded a small force 
further eastwards, not only defended the boundary 
cast of tho KAsi river, but formed a useful alliance 
with tho rajah of 8ikim, a small hill-state east- 
ward of Nepal. At the same lime Col. Gardner 
with a body of irregulars from Rohilcuud hod 
entered Komaon to the north of that province, and 
appeared before Alrnora, its chief town. Another 
irregular force under Capt. Hcarsey, also entered 
H from another side ; but it w'as routed and its 
commander made a prisoner by the Goorkhas. A 
regular force under (?ol. Nicolls, joined Col. Gard- 
ner before Alrnora (April D), and when everything 
hod been prepared, a general attack was made 
(2&th) on the stoclcAdoH in front of it. After 
a brief resistance iliey wei^o carried, and the 
troops established themselves in the town. Next 
morning, after a discliargu of mortars on the fort, tlie 
garrison capitulated, on condition of bring allowed 
to depart with thoir arms and pcinonal prn|iert^. 

Gen. MartiDdull was at this time eugaged in a 
blockade of the fort of dytak, patiently waiting for 
the effects of famine ou the garrison. Meantime 
Gen. Ochterlony was acting with more vigiiur 
against tlie Goorkhas at Malan. 

Id the mouth of April the British troops were 
enuamped on the banks of a stream in the valley 
under the ranges on wliich Malan stood, while the 
Uoovkha posts extended along the ridge from 
Malan to the fort of Surajgurh, most of tlie peaks 
being occupied and stock^cd. In tlie centre of 
the Unc were two points named llyla and Deothal, 
which seemed to bo assailable, and the possession 
of which would cut MalAn off from most of its 
outworks. These Gen. Ochterlony resolved to 
attack ; and he sent (14th) a column against the 
former under Major Iiinis, and one against the 
latter under Col. Tliomson. Another b^y led by 
Capt. Showers, was to move from Ratangurh, a 
post to tlie right of MalAn occupied by the British, 
aud attack the enemy’s cantonments under the 
fort. Those attacks proved, on tho whole, success- 
ful, though Capt. Showers was repulsed and killed. 
Next day ( 1 6th ) every effort was made to 
strengtiien Deotlial, as it was certain to be soon 
attacaed ; more troops and two guns were sent up 
to it, aud stockades were formed. As was ex- 
pected, Amar Sing, knowing that if he let the 
Britiah remain on the mountain, they would soon 
reduce MalAn, resolved to make every effort to 
drive them down. He, tberefoin, placed the troops 
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under the oommand of Bhukti Sing, a leader of 
known intrepidity, for the attack, while he himself 
remained close at hand with the standard and the 
reserve. The Soorkhas advanced in a seniioircle, 
turning both Aauks of tiie Brithdi position. Though 
swept down by showers of grape fh)m the field- 
pieces, they rushed on like lions, and poured in such 
a oloee fire, that except three oilicerB and as masy 
men, all who served the guns were killed or 
wounded. The conflict had lasted two hours, 
when troops liaviug joined from Ryla, Col. Thom- 
son order^ a charge to be made with bayonets. 
At this the Guorklias broke and fled, leaviog 
Dhakti Sing dead on the spot. Atnar Sing retired 
with the fugitives into the fort, and the body of 
the fallen leader was sent in to them wrapt in 
shawls by the victors. Next day two of his wives 
burned themselves H-jt]| J)is corpse. 

Most of tile exterior works of Mal&n were car- 
ried ill the remaining days of April ; and on the 
6th May, a battery was opened on the principal 
redoubt, and preparations were made for storming. 
But the main body of the garrison, deeming resist- 
ance hopeluBS, now came out and surrendered ; 
and Amar Sing, after making a show of dufence 
for a couple of days, eeiit his eon to propoec a con- 
vention. it was concluded on the following terms : 
the Goorkhas were to give up all their p/jssessiona 
west of the Jumna ; and tho garrison of MalAn, part 
of that of dytak, and all tho members of the Thapa 
family, were to be allowed to retiro to Nepal with 
their antis and their private property. Most of 
the men entered the British service. 

Tlie defeat of their ablest leader made tho court 
of Kiiatmaiidu now ratlior anxious for peace, and 
the remainder of the year was spent in negotia- 
tions. At length it became iDsnifest that the only 
object of tho (^orklias had been to gain time, and 
that they intended making another appeal to arms. 
A force amounting to nearly 17,000 men was 
therefore asseiuhled at Binapore, and on the fixin- 
Uers, with which Gen, (now Sir David >} Ochterlcmy 
took the fleld early in February. He divided his 
force into four brigades, of which tho first under 
Col. Kelly was to move to the right and endeavour 
to enter Nep&l by Hariliarp{ir ; the socoiid under 
Col. NIcolls on left by llamnogar ; while the 
two last, under Sir D. Ochtcrlony in person, would 
seek to penetrate to Makwoupur by tlie Churia- 
gii&ti pass. 

This pass being found both difficult in itself, and 
strongly defended by tiers of stockades, it was 
resolved to attempt to enter by another which was 
discovered, and which proved to be unguarded. 
It was a long deep ravine, hvtweeu high banka 
covered with trees whose branches meeting over 
it excluded the light of day. On the night of the 
14tli, Sir D. Ochtcrlony entered this pass at the 
hoad of tho third brigade, and «ii tho fourth day 
he reached Hetaimda on tho banks of the KapCi 
unopposed. Hero ho was joined by the fouith 
brigade ; the Goorkhas having abandoned the 
stockades iu the pass when they found that their 
position had been turned. On the 27th the British 
troops encamped within two miles of the fortified 
heights of Makwanpdr, and the following moniing 
they took possession of the strong village of Sek- 
har-Khatri, which its garrison had evacuated. 

9 He wai firit made s Knight Commander of Ui« B£b, 
and then a Baronet. * 


At noon, however, the Goorkhas returned in 
greater force, and endeavoured to recover it. 
Additional troopa came on both sides ; and at five 
o'olock the Goorkhas were repelled with a loss of 
500 men, tliat of the Britieh being 45 killed, and 
176 wounded. Next day Col. Nii^le joined with 
&e second brigade. CoL Kelly had, meantime, 
ftffced the garrison to evacuate tlie fort of Hari- 
harpilr. Preparations were now made for erect- 
ing new battles against Mokwanpfir, when the 
commandant, who was brother to the regent, sent 
to say that he bad received the ratification of the 
treaty which had been previously agreed on. 
As Sir D. Ochterlony was invested with political 
as well as military authority, the treaty was con- 
cluded with some additional eessions of territory ; 
and peace was re-established, and it has never ance 
been disturbed. 

The chief artides of this treaty were the aban- 
doning all claims on the hill-rajahs west of the 
river Kali, and restoring all the territory taken 
from the rajah of Sikim, giving up the Tirai or low- 
lands at the foot i>f the hills along the southern 
frontier, and receiving a resident at K hatmandu. 
As the Nepdicse set an exnggeratiid value on the 
Tirol, and the desire to retaui it had been a chief 
cause of their breaking off the treaty, a part of it 
was restored to them to their great satis/action. 

This WOT was a necessary one ; for, unless 
whtre justice plainly dictates, concessions can 
never be made to barbarians, as they will surely 
ascribe them to weakness. Had all the command- 
ing officers been like l-'ir D. Ochterlony, it would 
also have been a br^ef and inexpensive war. It 
was condonined at home of courso from the eom- 
mcncemiint ; but when terminated, the highest 
praises were bestowed on the Governor-general, 
who was created Marquis of Hastings and thanks 
were voted to Sir D. Ochterlony and the offieen 
and men engaged in the war. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Maraltt Affiilrs— Murder of Gangadhar 8utrl--Attaek on 
lihi>p&l->8tatc of lliingB at Moratta Courti— The Pliidar- 
rtes— They ravage the Btituli Territory— 'Preporatlcma for 
destroying them— Attack on the Residency of Poonap— 
Hew Treaty with 8lDdi»— British Troope attacked by the 
Cholera Morbus— Attack oa Residency at NagpUr. 

In the whole of India now, with the exception of 
tlio Punjab, there was uo power save that of the 
Marattas capable of disturbing its tranquillity. 
These, as we have alrearly stat^, formed five in- 
dependent states, all, however, mure or Jesa re- 
^i^iug themselves os one confederation, and the 
Peishwa as their legitimate superiur. That prince, 
notwithstanding tlie treaty of Basseiu, and the 
presence of the subsidiary force, still fondly clung 
to the hope of seeing himself once more the inde- 
pendent chief of the Maratta nation ; and what he 
feared to attempt by force, he hoped to compass 
by intrigue ; he therofore inaiutaiued secret agents 
at the courts of Nagpur, Gwalior and Indore. 

Of all tbe Maratta pruicea. the Guicowar of 
Guaorilt, whose cupital was Daroda, was the one 
9 Sindia had ruade this hU residence. * • 
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most unddr Britiah inilaence. He was in flict in- 
debted to them for his political existence ; and the 
exertions of the very able resident. Major Walker, 
had disentangled and arranged the embarrassed 
system of his finsnees, and restored iiim to inde- 
pendence and respectobility. In 1604, the leaae 
by which the Guicowar held of the Peishwa, a 
portion of the revenues of Ahmodahdd having ex- 
pired, the former, with the approbation of the 
British, applied for a lease for ever, in order to 
put on end to all cause of future dispute. But the 
yiewB of tho Peishwa wero quite dinereiit, and he 
refused to renew. In order to try to effect an 
arrangement, the court of Baroda sent to that of 
Poona a man named Gangadhar Saatri, and the 
guarantee of tlie Britiah govenunont for hia safety 
was obtained. lie met with a very cool reception 
at Poona, whito some agents sent thither from a 
rival party at B^iroda were listened to with favour. 
Aware that he could accomplisli nothing, he was 
anxious to depart ; hut he remained at the earnest 
desire of tlie rcaidcnL The iViahwa's minieten 
now altered their conduct towai*d him ; and Triin- 
bokiee, tliat prince's chief favourite and adviser, 
held aevcral private interviews with him, in wliieh 
he assailed him on hia weak side, his vanity, and 
not without some success. A marriage also was 
concerted between his son and a sister of the 
Peishwa’s wife ; and he accompanied the court to 
a sacred place named Nasik, where tho ceremony 
was to be performed. But in consequence of tlte 
refusal of his court to ratify a treaty which he had 
concluded, ho deemed it incumbent on him to 
declUto tho proffered honour ; and he still further 
offended the Peishwa by refusing to let his wife 
visit at the palace, in cousequoiicc of tlic licentious 
orgies of which it was the scene. 

No signs of displeasure were, however, let ap- 
pear ; and Gangadhar was induced to accompany 
the Peishwa to another place of devotion at Pun- 
derpur, though the resident was not invited as 
usual. One evening, when ho had gone home 
rather unwell from an entertainment, a message 
came from Trimbak inviting him to n^pair at oiu» 
td the temple to perforni his devotions, as it would 
be engaged for the Peiahwa next momiDg. After 
repeated solicitations he went at length, and as he 
was returning from the temple escorted by some 
of Trimbak’s soldiers, five men ruelied ou him from 
behind and murdered him. As neither Trimbak 
nor the Peishwa would make any efforts to dis- 
cover and ai)]iTebend the assaBsins, and as Gangad- 
har hod boon under the protection of the Brituili, 
the resident felt it ti» be his duty to insist' on 
satisfaction. The actual asaassins, there is little 
doubt, were the people from Baroda ; but there is 
as little doubt of Trimbak and even the Peishwa 
having beon concerned in the deed. They i*ofused 
when called on to institute any inquiry ; and the 
resident then, from prudential molivoa, taking no 
notice of the Peiahwa’s share, imusted on the arrest 
and delivery of Trimbak. The I’cishwa, after 
making every effort in his power to avoid it, 
was forced to comply, and Trimbak was confined 
in the fort of Tanna in the isle of Salsette. 

The tenitories of the Nawab of BhopAl, which 
lay between those of Sindia ond tho rajah of Nag- 

? <ir, wero an object of cupidity to these chiefs, 
n the end 1813, each sent an ai*iny to tho field ; 
and the united forces laid siege to the capital, 


A gallant defence was made by the Nawab and his 
son, and all the aasanltB of tho besiegers 'were 
repelled ; but famine at length began to prey on 
tho garrison, and death and deitertion reduced 
their number to about 800 men. Still they did 
not yield ; and at length the retirement of the Nag- 
pOr troops, for what cause is unknown, obliged 
those of Siudia also to withdraw. 

Tho rajah of NagpOr died in I815 ; and as his 
heir was delicate and of weak intellect, it was found 
ncceaaary to appoint a regent. After the usual 
Btru^lo of parties the office was, with the consent 
of the reudent, conferred on Apa Sahib, a nephew 
of the late rajah. Aa the opposite i^y weiw 
hostile to the British power, Apa Sahib deemed 
a close connexion witli it his surest policy, and be 
signed tho treaty of subsidiary alliance for which 
they had so long been anxious. 

Sindia, after his disappointment at Bhop41, 
remained quiet, bnt brooding over plans of ven- 
geance which he did not perhaps even dream of 
executing. His great object was to establish the 
supreme authority of the Peishwa and consolidate 
the Maratta empire ; and he secretly had agents 
at Poona and Kagpdr, and received tai^t from 
Nepal and from Runjeet Sing the Sikh. The 
leaders of the Pindarrics had pledged themselves 
to obey his orders. 

The court of Indore had been the scene of atro- 
ritics and profligacy. On the death of Holkor 
Tuloti Bai, a woman of low rank but of beauty and 
talent, whom he had made his wife, having no chil- 
dren of her own, placed on the throne his son by 
a woman, of inferior rank whom she had adopted, 
and she reigned in his name as regout. She was 
assisted by Balaram Seth as minister, and by 
Ghapur Kbdii, the brotlicr-in-law of Ameer KhAii, 
as commander of tho forces. But when the for- 
mer reproached her with her licentiousness, she 
caused him to be murdered. The latter then took 
orroa to punish her, and after making a gallant 
cluirge herself in person at the head of tho Ma- 
ratta home, she was obliged to lake flight. A 
reconciliation was then attempted botwe<’n nor and 
Amcor Khan, under whom Chapnr KhAn only 
acted ; but events of greater importuico just then 
occurred which attracted the attention of all 
parlies. 

Duriog all this time, Ameer Khdn w'bs at tho 
head of a large freebooting party in Kajputnna,i)ow 
aiding one Rajpdt chief agaiust another, and now 
plundering on his own account. 

.We have more tlian once had occasion to men- 
tion the Pindarries, Those were bodies of irregular 
light-horse, which served without pay, receiving in 
lieu of it license to plunder. They had originated, 
it is said, in the tune of tho Maliommcdan king- 
doms of the Deckaji ; they had always served with 
the Morattas ; and when Holkar and Siudia obtained 
territory themselves, they assigned portions of it 
on the Nerbudda to bodies of these marauders, 
which were named the Holkar Shabi, and the 
Sindia Shahi Pindarries ; of which, the latter were 
by for tho more numerous. The Pindarries were 
divided into sevenl Diirras, or companies, and 
their principal leaden at this time were Cheetoo,a 
«r4t, Karim KhAn, a Rohilla, and Dost and Wosil 
Mohammed, the aona of an officer of rank in the 
Nagpdr service. There was, as we may observe, 
no distinction of religion made among them : any 
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one who would might join their bands. In their accurately aacertained. At all erents, there ap- 
plundering excaraioiiB they presented an anomalous peered no proof that Apa Sahib was concerned in 
appearance ; the leaden and a portion of the men it ; and he* therefore aueceeded to the vacant dig- 
were well Brm<^ and mounted, while the rabble iiity. The other was the escape of Trimbak from 
rcMle ponies, and had all sorts of arms, from the Tanna. He imm ediately set about collecting troops; 
matchlock and sword down to the club and pointed and though the Peishwa affected to be making 
stick. They moved with great SHcrcey and cele- exertions to take him, it was ascertained that he 
rity, avoided eucountcre with regular troops, and had had secret inter\'iows with him, and had sent 
carried off every thing of value that they could lay him supplies of money, and that he was strength* 
their hands on. raiitg his fortresses. Mr. Elphinstone, the resi- 

For a long time they shunned the British triri* dent, directed the subsidiary troops of both Poona 
toiy,confinnigtheiriavagcs to those of the Peishwa, and Hyderab&d to act against Trimbak’s levies, 
the NisAm, and the rajah of Ber&r, which they They were acconhngly speedily dispersed ; and the 
plandered regularly ev^ yw. At length, in Peishwa, in eonsetmenoe of his duplicity, was com- 
January, 1812, a body belonging to thu party of polled to sign at Poona a treaty, far more strin- 
Dost Mohammed, vootured to penetrate through gent than that of Basscin. He was obliged to 
Bundelcund into Bahor, where they spread gr^i renounce all claims of supremacy over the other 
alarm. They retired at the a))prouoh of the troops Maratta states, and all territorial rights and claims 
but with so much booty as held out a strong inr in the countries north of the Nerbudda. 
dueement to repeat the attempt. The following Toward the end of 1617, Lord Hastings having 
year Cheetoo plundered in the district of Surat; matured his plans, prepared to act against the 
but a conflict between him and the leaders of Findarries. The troops of Bengal, about 61, OUO in 
Karim KhAn’s ])arty, ill whieli he was worsted, and number, were formed into four main and two 
forced to fly, prevented any thing mure from being minor divisions. The centre division, under Lord 
attempted that year. At the end of 1616, the Pin* Hastings himself, was at Cawnpore; the right, 
darrics entered and plundered the district of Ma- under Gen. Bonkin, at Agra ; the left, under Gen. 
sulipatam, and in the following spring a large body Mamhall, in Bundelcund ; and on its left were the 
of them committed fearful ravages during ten days two mnaller divisions, one under Gen. Hardyman, 
in tliat district, and those of Guntour and Cudipah. near MirzapAr ; and other, under Gen. Toone, 

In December they appeared in tlie northern Cir- on the frontiers of South Bahar : the fourth divi* 
ean. The population was every wltcire flying to rion, the reserve, under Sir D. Ochterlony, was to 
tho hills and woods for safety ; and it was feared cover Del|)i. The army of the Decksn, under 
that they would havo plundei'ed the far-famed Sir T. Hislop, Commander-in-chief of tlie Madias 
temple of Juggeroath. army, fomitd five divisions, respectively com- 

Lord Hustings had Been dearly from the very niamled by Sir 1'. Hislop, and by Gens. Doveton, 
beginning the absolute necestuty of exterminating Sir J. Malcolm, Lioucl Smitli, and Col. AdaiUB. 
thePifidorries, if tho peace and tranquillity of India These, with the troops from GfizerAt, under Gen. 
were to be preserved. But the timid policy with Keir, formed a force of 52,000 men ; and tho entire 
respect to tlie East which was now in vogue m British force thus called into action, amounted to 
Englaud, their own ignorance, and their dread of 113,000 men, witli 300 pieces of ordnance, 
the senseless clamour of the opposition, deterred Before any of theso tnwps had commenced 
tho Bridsli ministry from sanctioning the states- acting against the Findarries, the Feishwa madly 
man-like views of the Governor-general. Accord- rushed into war. Ho had hardly signed the treaty 
ing to the usual practice of giving places uf high of Poona, when bo renewed his intiigucB with tlv 
trust and confidence to those who have most other Maratta chiefs ; bo commenced a levy of 
power and influence, not to those iH'st qualified to troops, of which he collected a ktrge number about 
fill thom, the celebrated Mr. Canning was now Poona; and ho mado every effort to seduce the 
President of the Hoard of Control, and certainly naf>ive officers and men in the British service frem 
no one more ignorant of the real condition of India their allegiance. Though Mr. Elphinstone knew 
ever occupied that position ; and tho feeble timid of his practices and intentions, he did not stop the 
policy which he enjoined, would speedily have J<Mt march of the troops that wore to act against the 
that empire to England. Fortunately, the audacity Findarries; and the principa] precaution which he 
of tho Findarries came to the aid of Lord Hastings, adopted, was to move the quarters of the troops 
and he was suffered to punue liis own ]dans. which had been cantoned on the cast of the city 

His first measure was to iiifonn Sindia that the to Kirki ou the north, where there could be a 
British government would no longer continue to ready communication with the residency which 
observe that article in the treaty of 1805, wliich was on that side. To this the Peishwa, who knew 
precluded it from forming aUiiinccB with other tho cause, strongly objected, but to no purpose ; 
native states. As soon as this dvtormiiiation was the troops moved to their new quarters, whore they 
made known, nearly all the Itsjput rajahs, and were joined by some reinforcements, 
other minor powers, applied to be taken into ri- The Peishwa now sent to the resident to say, 
liance ; and though treaties were nut immediately that unless tlie newly-arrived troo[>B were sent 
concluded with ril, they became allies in effect, away, and tho rest cantoned in a place which he 
Ameer KhAn, too, offered the services of himself should point out, he would leave Poona. The 
and liis troops, if guaranteed in bis actual posses- resident declined eomplianco; and as bodies of tho 
siono. Sindia remained tranquil. Peishwa's troops were now moving to get between 

Two events occurred at this time, which proved the residency and Kirki, he set out and joined 
of future importaucc, The young rsjah of Nag- the troops. The Marattas then entered the grounds 
pur died suddenly, and whether his death was of the residency, where they plundered and burned ! 
natural or otherwiee could not at the time be 1 Uie buildings. * ' 
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The Mamtta troops were abooi lOjOOO horse, 
and as many foot strongly posted, snd with their 
centre protected by a large train of artilleipf. The 
British troops, all iofisotiy, were not quite 3000 
men. We have more thsii once had occasion to 
notioe the culpable temerity of British officers in 
attacking forte with insufficioat numbers, and in 
ignorance of their real condition ; but in the open 
&ld temerity bad never iailed to triumph. Acting 
on this principle, Mr. Elphinstone and Col. Burr, 
who commanded the troops, resolved to be the 
aasulante, and to advance without a moment's 
delay. We need hardly add that their boldness 
was crowned with complete success, and that, with 
trifling loss tm their own side, they put the enemy 
to flight A few davs after, Gen. Smith arrived 
with his troops; and ue Marattas who had resumed 
their former position retired in the night, when 
they found the British preparing to attack them. 
Tjie Peishwa now fled to Poorundur. 

Daring the month of November, the first, thit^, 
and fifth divirions of the army of the Docksn crossed 
the N crbnd da, and occ upied the w hole of the Pindurri e 
territory. The Pindarics tied to the north and 
west, and the head^quarters of the army of the 
Deokan were now advanced a little to the north of 
Ojoin Sindin’s former capital. 

Meantime Sindio, menaced on ono ride by the 
Governor'general, and on the other by Gen. Don- 
kin, and all his secret dealings with the Peishwa, 
the Pindarrie chiefs, and the Nepalese beiog dis- 
covered, was obliged to sign (Nov, 6) a now treaty, 
binding himself among other matters, to aid to the 
utm<jst of his power in the deatnictiun of the Pm- 
dairies. 

The very week in which the treoty wns signed, 
the camp of Lord Hostings was assailed by au 
enemy far more formidable than the troops of 
Sindia, or the Pindarries. The disease, kuowo by 
the name of (he spasmodic, or Indian cholera, li^ 
at all times committed its ravages in India at par- 
ticular seasons, and in particular situatioiiH ; but 
about the middle of this year, it nssumed the ap- 
^aranee of an epidenne, and comnieiicing in the 
east of Bengal, it gradually advanced westwards, 
and by the middle of Novemher it overspread 
I tlio whole camp of the centre dtvisron. Camp- 
I fuilowen, native suldiers, and Europeans, all were 
I swept away by it ; the deaths in the week of its 
I greatest iutenrity wore ^64 soldiers and QOUO 
camp followers. Fortunately it is the nature of 
I this complaint not to remain long in one place; and 
either from this or from tbo circunistenoe of the 
troops being moved to higher and drier ground, it 
disappeared eai’ly in December. 

During the remainder of tho year the Findarries 
were hunted by the troops of tlie right division of 
the Boiignl, and the fifth of the Dec&n army, and 
their leaders now roamed about at the head of a 
few dispirited followers. Ameer Khan was also 
forced to disband his troops and to ratify the 
alliance which had been arranged. 

If there was any Maratta prince who had a 
right to remain attached to the British, it was 
Apa Sahib, of Nagpfir, for it was to their support 
he was indebted for his rank and power. He could 
not, however, refrain from intrigue, and he was 
soon engMed in secret negotiations with the 
Peishwa, Sindia, and even the Pindazrics. His 
"presumption and infatuation were such, that even 


after tlie attack on the residency at Poona was 
known, he aooepted from the Peishwa the title of 
Senapati, or Ck)mmaDder-in-chief ; and on the day 
in which he was publicly invested mih it (Nov. 24), 
he displayed the Zeri Patka, or golden banner of 
the Maratta empire. He had aleo the andacity to 
invite Mr. Jenkins, the rerident, to be present at 
this ceremony, asserting that be saw no reason why 
it should give any offence. The resident, how- 
ever, viewed the matter in a different light ; and 
as Apa Sahib’s intentions were evidently hostile, 
prepuntiona were made for the defence of the 
residency. 

The roridency lay to the west of Nagpfir, beyond 
a low range called the Sitabaldi hills. As the sub- 
sidiary f«»ree hil mi»ved against the PindarrieB, 
the rerident had only his escort of 400 men ; as 
there happened, however, to be a small detachment 
under Cel. Scot^ only three miles off, it came to the 
defence of the I'esidency : but still tho whole force 
amounted to only 1300 men; while the rajah’s 
troops, which lay on the other ride of the city, con- 
sisted of 12,000 horse and 8000 foo^ 3000 of which 
last were Arabs. As the Sitabaldi range was ter- 
minutod by two elevations, Scott pb^d troops 
on oach uf them, and the rest of the troops were 
disposed about the residency. 

In the oarly )>art of the day of the 26th, the 
rajah’s cavalry was seen disposing itself in masses 
to the west of the residency, while infantry with 
guns were taking positions between it and the city. 
Still tlie rajah laikecl of peace ; and two of his 
ministers were actually, toward sunset, in con- 
ference witli the resident, when the Arabs assailed 
the troops posted on the Sitabaldi hills. The firing 
was continurd through t)ic night ; in tho morning 
(27th) the Maratta army appeared, in dark dense 
inosBea of horse and foot, to the south and west of 
the British position ; and the Arabs, after disabling 
onr uf the only two guns the British had on the 
northern eminence, rushed up the hill, and drove 
them from that post, to which they then brought 
up guns, and conimcnevd a cannonade on the right 
of the line below in the plain. Ttiey also advanced 
up to tho oUicr cinincnee ; the main Maratta army 
kept closing round, atid their guns had already 
begun to take effect on the small body of horse 
posted at tlic rebidency, when Capt. Fitzgerald, 
who commanded it, though his orders wero to 
stand firm, made a dash at the foremost masses of 
the enemy, chorgod through them seveniJ times, 
dispersed them, seized their guns, and turned them 
against them, and then returned to his position. 
The sight of this gallant exploit gave fi'csh courage 
to tlie Sepoys on the hill ; they drove the Arabs 
back, and finally forced them down the bill again 
with the loss of two of thoir guns. A fourth of 
tlie numbers of the victors, including seventeen 
officers, were killed or wounded; but Indian history 
dues not include a more gallant action 

When his troops had thus been routed, Apa 
Sahib sent to express his regret for wliat had 

* A part of this force wu the 24th Madrai Infkntiy. Ae 
the 0rit battalion of this regiment had been concerned lu 
the Vellore masaacre, ita name had been etruek out of the 
lUt. A petition wae preaented ft’om the native offleera and 
meo, praying, is lieu of any other recompenae, for the regl 
ment’e being reitored to Its fomier number, and being allowed 
to reeuzne Ita former fadngi. The prayer of theae gallant 
and loyal men was granted, of courae. 
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occurred, and to cay that tb^ had acted without 
his knowledge or consent. He was required to 
remove his troops to their original position, as the 
condition of tbe^auspeusion of hostilities, and he did 
as required. Reinforcezdents now came daily to 
the British ; and Anally (Dec. 13), Gen. Doveton, 
wilh the whole of the second brig^e of tlie army 
of the Deckan, encamped at Sitabaldi. Prepera- 
tioDB were now made for attacking tlie rajah’s 
army. If he wished to avert the attack, he was 
t<dd that he must disband hie troops, surrender 
his ordnance, put the British in temporary 
possession of Nagpdr, and come to reside for a 
time at the residency. He assented to these terms 
late in the day of the Ifith, and tliat night the 
troops lay on their arms in the Aeld in order of 
battle. In tlie moiiiing he sent to say that the 
Arabs would not suffer him to leave the camp. The 
troops then prepared to attack i but before they 
adranced, word was sent to Apa Sahib to say that 
he still might come in, and soon after he rode into 
the lines. At noon, after making as much delay 
as he could, he sent one of his ministers to deliver 
up the ordnance. An advaiiee-battery was token 
possession of witliout opposition ; but when the 
troops advnnecd to the main body they were re- 
cciTod by a Are of musketry and cannon. They 
rushed on, and soon carried a battery on the left ; 
and the cavalry which had been in the action then | 
carried another battery, and pursued the Maratta 
horse for a distance of tlircc miles. Meantime 
the infsjitiy had routed the right and centre of the 
Mamttas, and captured their artillery. I 

The* Arabs now joined by some J 1 indiist&nees, the ! 
whole amounting to about AdOU men, throw them* 
selves into tho palace and occupied tho approaches 
to it. Batteries were erected against it with such 
guns as were at hand ; and an attack was made on 
the principal gateway, n^hich however failed. It 
wa.s then resolved tb wait for heavy artillery ; but 
the Arabs now offered to capitulate on being 
allowed to dcpnrt with their families and proporty, 
and receiving 6U,(H)0 rupees in addition to them 
arrears of pay. These terms wet'o grunted, and 
I they departed. Apa i^ahib was rcstori'd to bis 
throne, though it hod been Lord llnstiiigs’ Arm 
detemiination to depose him ; but as Mr. Jenkins 
hod guaranteed him lirs rank, his Lordship wimiM 
not interpose. It is needless to give the tumis 
of the treaty now concluded with him, as he aftcr- 
I wards violated them, and brought on his deposi- | 
tion. 


CHAPTER X. 

Battle of MahidpQr— Final Hedurtlon of tbe Pjndsrrlea — 
Furiuit of the Peishwa^Afiair at Korijaon — IkpoiUion 
of Pelabw^Battle of Ashtl— Depoiltinn of Apa 8ahll>— 
Surrender of Pelahwa— Concluding Advciiturui of Apa 
Bahlb, and Cheeloo, the Pltidarri— Settlerrent of Indian 
Ilouae of Palmer and Co.^Klng of Oude— Departure of 
Lord Haitliigi^Blahop Middleton. 

Sib T. Hislop was meandme engaged with the 
troops of Holkar. Tulasi Bai, and her favourite 
Ganpat Hdo, anxious to escape from the violence 
of (hoir soldiery, liad solicited an asylum witliin 


I the British lines. Tbe asrium was offered ; but 
tbe military oommonders, Roshan Beg and Bam 
Din, knowing that the coonequenee of toia ortange- 
ment would be tiie disbanding of the tnx>ps. and 
the annihilation of their own power, seized (Dec. 
19) Ganpat R4 d and Tulasi Bai in the night, 
and at dawn next day decapitated tbe latter. They 
then with Ghafur Ehdn and other leaders bound 
themselves by oath to be faithful to each other, 
and by acting in tho name of the young rajah, . 
prrpaa^ to engage the British army whiw was at 
hiUid. 

Before daybreak on the 2lBk Sir T. Hislop put 
hm troops in motion, and inarching along the river 
Sipra, found the enemy drawn up on the other 
side of that river opposite the town of MabidpAr. 
The banks of tbe river were high, and there was 
only oue ford ; the troops, however, crossed without 
much loss ; but as they emerged from a ravine 
leading up to the plain, they were exposed to a 
heavy cannonade. They however formed, and 
then attseking the enemy on the right and on the 
IcR, drove them off the Aeld. The centre was 
then attacked with equal success ; and the pursuit 
was continued till dark. The loss of the British 
was nearly 800 killed and wounded, that of the 
enemy wss said to be 3000 or more. 

Tbe battle of M.ahidpiir in effect broke the 
power of the Holkar family ; but as tlie troops still 
retained a hostile attitude, Sir J. Malcolm moved 
with a division to disperse them. The Maratta 
ministers, however, made overtures of peace to 
him ; and on tlie Ulli January', 18)6, a ti«aty was 
concluded, which virtually, though not fonnally, 
was one of subsidiary allianco. 

The rindarri chiefs, Karim KliAn and Wasil 
Mohammed, had been present with their Durras 
at tiie battle of Mabidpur. As all the Maratta 
powers had new been reduced, the pursuit of 
tliem, and Gboetoi», and tbe other leaders, was I 
resumed with vigour. It would bo wearisoiDo to j 
relate the details of the several hunts that were 
kept up after them ; suAiec it to say, that with the 
exception of Cheetoo, who sought refuge iu Ber&r,* 
all the leaders had surrendered before the end of 
February, and the PiudaiTi systom and power 
was brought to its close. They wore removed to 
Gorakhpur, where tliey obtained grants of lands 
fur tlit'ir subsistenco. Karim Khkn bccune there 
a peaceable, industrious farmer ; but Wasil Mo> 
hammed, impatient of restraiut, attempted to make 
hU escape, and took poison, and died, when he 
found that he could not effect his purpose. 

There now remained only the Peishwa to be 
zinced. Being followed to Pooruiidur by Gen. 
Smith, he movod thence to SattAZu, the abode of 
tbe descendant aud representative of Sevajee, and 
cwirying that prince and fais family with him, he 
went on soutliwards ; bnt fearing to fall in with 
the resen'e, under (^n. Pritzler, he turned back, 
and being joined by Trimbak with some troops 
from Candeish, he puslied <iii, in tbe hope of peue* 
trating into Malwa, and inducing Sindia and HoU 
kar to aid him. Finding this course impracticable, 
he turned westwards, and made for Poona, in the 
hope of reaching it before Gen. Smith could ar- 
rive ; and on the last day of tlie year ho was at 
Chakum, within eighteen miles of that city. 

Col. Burr, on lieoring of the approach of the , 
Pelshwa, sent for reinforcements to Senior. A 
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native iMUteUon 600 atrong, with two gnna utd 
twenty>£iz European artilieiymen, and a body of 
350 native horse, were sent, under the eommand of 
Cafrt. Staunton. On New yeAr*a day, on reaching 
some high ground, they beheld the Poishwa’e army 
of about 20,000 horse and 8000 fo^ beyond 
the river Bhima. Qspt. Staunton immeduitely re* 
solved to throw himsotf into a village named Kora- 
gam, on the banks of that stream. Hta purpose 
when he began to move thither being guessed, a 
strong body of infantry, mostly Arabs, was sent to 
occupy it, and both parties entered the village at 
the same time at opposite ends. Each party pre- 
pared to dislodge the other, and at noon the oon* 
diet began. The British were at hint die assail- 
ants^ but being repelled by superior numben, they 
were in their turn obliged to act on the defensive. 
The Arabs, though blown away by the cannon, or 
driven off by the bayonet, still rushed on like lions, 
and toward evening they sucoeeded in capturing 
one of tho guns. They then got into a Choultiy, 
in which the wounded had been placed, and began 
slaughtering them ; but a party of the British 
rushed in, and bayoneted every man that had 
entered : the rest were then driven off, and the 
gun was recovered. 

The British hod had two officers, twelve gun- 
flors, and fifty native Jufantry killed ; and thi^c 
officers, eight gunuers, and 103 natives wounded ; 
and there were near 100 of the horse killed, wounded, 
and missing. Some, therefore, spoke of surrciidor- 
iug ; but Capt. Staunton diverted tliern from this 
course, and at uine tlie Aralis ^uetted the village. 
Pre^uratiooH were mode during the night for re- 
newing tiic defence ; but before daylight next 
morning the Peishwa marched away, on hearing 
of tlio approach of Oen. Smith. Capt. Staunton 
led his gallant littlo band back to Seroor in tri- 
umph. 

The Peishwa was now bunted backwards and 
forwards by the divisions of Generals Smith and 
Pritzlcr. These joined (Feb. 8) at Satfara ; and 
Ulg fort having surrendered, the flag of the rajah 
was hoisted, and a proclamation issued, announcing 
the deposition of the Peishu’o. The pursuit was 
then renewed ; and at a place named AshU, Gen. 
Smith CMC up early one morning (20th) with bis 
army, u it was prepwug to march. The Peishwa, 
accurdiug to his custom, mounted hie horse and 
fled; but his futhfol geiicnl, Gokla, made a stand, 
in order to cover his flight. In the action which 
ensued, Gen. Smitli was wounded, and Gokla 
slain ; and the whole of tho camp, with {nucli 
valuable property, fell into the hands of the Bri- 
Ush. ^ The rajah of Sattara and his family, who 
were in Uie comp, claimed the British protection. 

The defeat at Ashti, and tho death of Gokla, 
proved the utter min of the affairs of tlie Peishwa 
in the south. All the chiefs hastened to proffer 
their allegioDoe to the British, or to the njah of 
Sattara. The Peishwa, as the rajah of Nagpur 
had sent secretly offering to join him, endeavoured 
to get into Ber&r ; but his troops were met, and 
soattered, and bo fled with only a email ]iarty 
towards BurhanpHr. lu the beginning of April, 
the rajah of Sattara was formally installed in the 
principality which be was to hold under the Briti^ 
protection. 

I The communications of Apa Sahib with the 

j Pushwa, Djid his inveterate hostility to the British 


having been ascertained, beyood a doubt, Lord 
Hasting was resolved to deprive him of bis power. 
Aeeordingly, he was formally deposed, and was 
sent a prisoner to HindustAn. Butoon the way, he 
contrived to make hie escape, and he found refuge 
with one of the Gond chiefs, of the Mahadeo bills^ 
who refused to give him up, though offered a large 
reward. 

The Peishwa himself, weary of a life of fli^t 
and terror, and aware of tiie utter hopelessness of 
the contest, made a volnntaiy surrender of himoAlf 
(June 1) to Sir J. Malcolm. He struggled hard 
to be allowed to retain his dignity ; but on being 
solemnly assured that eompliauco was impossible, 
he at length accepted the terms offered, which 
were on iHlowance of not less than eight lacs of 
rupees a year, and a liberal attention to bis re- 
quests in favour of sneh of his followers as had 
been ruined by their devotion to his canse. He 
was to reside at Benares, or some other sacred 
place in Hindustan. Lord Hastings ratified these 
terms, though he regarded tlicm as too favourable, 
and likely to bo of iniurious consequence ; but Sir 
J. Malcolm vindicated his policy, and none of the 
i 4 >prcheiidod cLuigcrs have since occurred. At all 
eventa, if an error, it was on the right sido. TJie 
deposed Peishwa has lived ever since in peace and 
^nquiJlity. Triinl)ak, who was excepted from 
pardon, was taken aomo timo after, and was kept a 
priuoiiur at Chunar till he died. 

Tho Maratta power, once so formidable, was 
now at an end. T)ie two groat armies which Lord 
Hastings had assemhled been dissolved in the 
mouth of January, and only small divisions of them 
remained in tlio field. These were employed in 
reducing such fortresses as still held out, and in 
l»riuging under obedience the Bhcels, and other 
aboriginal tribes of the Vindhya mouniains and 
forrstH. The Arabs, who bad been in the service 
of tlio Maratta princes, being dangerous from their 
valour and ferocity, wore gradually reduced iu 
number ; and most of those that rumaiued were 
forced to quit ludia, and return to their own ' 
wilds. 

It was now found necessary to take active mea- 
sures for the reduction of Apa Sahib. The Maha- 
den hills, in which ho had taken refuge, are a clus- 
ter lyiug to the south of the Nerbudda, about ^ 
eighty miles from Nagpdr. They were covered I 
with thickets, and they contained a great place of 
pilgrimage — a temple of the god Mahadeo, or 
Sreva. Hither resorted to him Marattas, Arabs, 
PindarrioB, and other adventurei's, to tlie number 
of 20,000, as is supposed ; and they canded on a 
desultory kind of warfare against the British. In 
toe commencement they had some partial success, 
and Capt, Sparkes, and two companies of native 
infantry, were cut to pieces by them ; they also 
took toe town of Multai, and came within forty 
miles of Nagpfir. Throughout the remainder of 
the year, the British had to continue this harass- 
ing species of warfare ; but early in the following 
year (1810) it was abandoned, and preparations 
were made lor a concentRited attack on Apa Sahib’s 
head-qunrtersr But that chief, knowing his in- 
ability to make an effectual Tesistaiicc, would not 
await the attack. Accompanied by Cheetoo, the 
Pindarri, and a few horsemen, he sot out for 
Aseerghur, a strong fortress of Sindia's, the kiJli- 
dar of which he knew to be friendly. Though the 
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British, when Bwsre irf his flight, had guarded all 
j the roa^ leading to that fort, He contrived to enter 
I Jt ; but the Jullidar would not admit Cbeetoo aad 
his followers. ^When, however, the British had | 
driven them ander the walls, a fire of matchlocks 
from the fort repelled their pursuers, and euabled I 
tiiem to escape. 

j Apa Sahib did not remain long at Aseer. In | 
I the dii^uise of a religious mendicant, he made his 
way first to Burhanpur, and then to Malwa, He 
was proceeding to Gwalior ; when, finding that Sin* 
dia would not receive him, he went on to the Fun- 
jib, where Runjcet Sing gave him slicltcr. Me 
then went, and stayed some years with a petty 
rajah, in the Hunalaya; and, finsdly, ho was 
ollowed to return, and reside in Jodhpur, the rajitlt 
being security fur his good conduct. Cheotoo 
having lost all his followers, endeavoured to oscape 
into Malwa ; but finding a pass of the Vindhya 
lUouutaiuB guBi*ded against him, ho took sludter in 
an adjocent tliickut, aud he there was devoured by 
a tiger. 

lu consequence of the conduct of the governor 
of Aseerghur, siege was laid to that strong fortress, 
aud it soon was forced to capitulate. Abundant 
proofs were found in it of Sindia's secret dealings 
witli Apa Sahib, and of its liaviiig been by his 
Kecret directions that he had been received in the 
fortress, which, to punisli him, it was now deter* 
mined to n>tam. 

The coiisoquonco of the w'ar, undertaken simply 
for the suppreasinii of the I'judarrics, had, through 
the madneNs of the Maratta princes, huen to esta* 
hlish the British dominion directly, or indirectly, 
over the wlndo uf India. The cniiro dumiiitons of ■ 
the Fuishwa, with the exception of the siuall ter* I 
ritory granted to the rajah of Sattara, and tho 
large cessions from Ber4r, cames directly under the 
douiiiiioii of the Company. Ajnieer, in Rnjputana, j 
nlsn became n British ^possession ; luid all the I 
Jiujput rajahs, even including the lujah of Ody- i 
pur, who had never acknowledged th<> supremacy | 
of Mogul, or Maratta, placed themselves cheerfully i 
under British ])rutGcCioii. This system of depen- | 
dcncc and protection also extended to (iuzerut and ' 
Gutcli, and Sindia remained the only prince in 
India, with whom tlierc was nut a subsidiary al- 
liance. IJencefortli, war in India lias been nearly 
Unknown, and the allied states, though not free 
from tlio evils of misgovemment, have advanced j 
steadily ill prosperity and happiness. ■ 

In all public affairs the Marquis Hostings liad ( 
displayed a high and noble spirit ; it is therefore ! 
to be regretted that in a matter of a somewliat . 
private nature his domestic feelings should have 
led him to act with imprudence. A Mr. W. Pat- • 
raer, who hod been in the niilitaiy service of the | 
Nizam, had become a banker and merchant at ‘ 
Hyderabad. He was joined by some of tho officers 
of the residency ; and in 1614 the house of Palmer , 
and Co. obtained the sanction of the Bengal > 
govcmmojit. In 1616, they applied for and oh* > 
tabled exemption from the law interdicting loans | 
to native princes by British subjects; and they | 
immediately engaged in extensive pecuuiary traus- . 
actions with Chandu Lai, the Nizam's minister. ^ 
In 1620, they made, with the sanctiiin of the resi- 
dent, a loan of sixty lacs of rupees to the minister 
to enable liim to pay off airrars and other incum- | 
brancos. Just at this time 41161*6 came out a posi- | 


tive order from tlie Court of Directors to withdraw 
the exemption given to the house of Palmer and 
Co . ; and whoi Sir Charles Metcalfe, who now be* 
came resident, instituted an inquiry into tho state 
of affairs, it appeared that no reduction of expen- 
diture had been made by Cliandu Lai ; that the 
debt to tile house of Palmer and Co., — who it 
appeared Itad acted on tho approved Madras 
principle in the days of Paul BcnJield, — now 
amounted to nearly 1,000,000/. bearing interest at 
25 per cent. ; and that large pensions were settled 
on tho members of the firm, their relations, and 
dependents. T1io rnuntenance of the government 
was immediately withdrawn from the firm, and 
money was lent to Chandu La) to enable him to 
close his account writh it. 

This affair gave afterw'ards occasion to bitter 
attacks on tlic Marquis* character in the Court 
of Proprietors ; for it Imppeiird that a leading 
partner in tin* firm was Sir W. Ruxnbold, who had 
married n young lady for whom the Marejuis 
avowed ho Imd the feeliugs of a parent, ^lis 
partiality blinded the eyes of him who was the 
mtmt disinterested of men, and he defended the 
house of Palmer and Co. much longer than was 
consistent with a proper regard for liis own high 
charocter ; but his honour and his integrity came 
out scatheless from the ordeal. 

.Sadat Ally, the Vixir of Oude, died in the first 
year of Tx>r(l Hastings* administration. His son 
nud successor, with tlic approbation, and even by 
tho ndviee of the Governor-general, assumed the 
tide of king. This, though it appears, and pro* 
bably is, a trifling cirrunistance, has midi' him to 
a certain extent independent ; for he is no longer 
» more 54bahd&r who can be at any time deprived 

his authority. 

Lord Hastings quitted India fjan. 1, 182.1), 
after an administration of upwards of nine years, 
the longest there hns been except that of Warren 
Hastings. Ho carried with him tho respect and 
esteem of all el.issrs both Kiiropcsn and native. 
His foible had been vanity; but with it wore united, 
os is uftcD the case, the high rourtesy and urbanity, 
which win tbo lieart and euiitrul tho feelings, 
Tho tliHuks of tho Court of Directors ojid Pmprie- 
ton; h.id already boon voted to him, and a sum of 
to purchase him an estate, for liis liberal 
disposition hod greatly impaired his circumstances. 

It was in tlie time of Lord Hastings that the 
Clitirch ostablishmont of India was formed, lu 
Nov. 1614, Dr. Middleton, the newly -appointed 
Bishop of (Calcutta, reached his sec. But he was 
a bishop without a clergy, fur in the whole of 
British India at tliat time there wore little more 
than thirty clinplAins. He was a man of loarnitig 
and piety, and good inteiitiuus ; hut lie was defi- 
cient in knowiedge of tlio world and human nature, 
and too full of the idea of the dignity of the epis- 
copal office. He attached purliajm too much im- 
portanco to things of inferior coiisoqiienee in tho 
eyes of people uf more enlarged views ; and he 
evinced a somewhat too captious disposition which 
impaired his influence. Bui. he cfTeeted much 
good notwitliBtanding. He oi’gaiiizud the clerical 
body, increased the number of chaplains, caused 
chnrehes to he erected iu vAriouii parts of India, 
nnd founded an uxteiiBivc inissioiiary eollego named 
Bishop’s College at (/Blcnltu, which, however, he 
did Dot live to see completed, and which lias as * 
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yet by no meau enswered the high expectationa 
of ita fouiider. 

Bishop Middleton breathed his last on the 8th 
Jnly, 1899. Hia auecessor waa the pioiu and ami- 
able Reginald Heber. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Loid Amhent Oovernor-freneiEl— The Bumun Emplfe — 
War with the Bunneae— Capture of Rangoon— ProgreBa 
of the War— March for Proroe — Reduction of Donabcw — 
Occupation of Prome — Reduction of Arocon— 9ueceealoe 
Defeata of the Bunneae— Couelualoii of Peace — Mutiny at 
Barrakpore— Aflalra of Bhnrtpore— Capture and Demoli- 
llon of the Fortreis. 

The peraon appointed to aacceed Lord Hastings 
had been that brilliant orator and etateexuaii^ 
George Canning ; but the sudden death of his 
rival, Lord Londonderry, jast at this conjuncture, 
had opened to hie view a career much mure suited 
to his taste, and he declined the pomp of Indian 
sovereignty. The high office was then conferred 
on Lord Amherst, and be reached Calcutta on llie 
1st August, 1893, eight months after the departure 
of hia predecessor. 

Though the whole of In^a was under British 
'sway, and no internal commotions were to be ap- 
prehended. there was a power on the confines 
which had not yet experienced the British prowess, 
aud witli which causes of ouarrel had been for 
some time accumulating. This was the Barman 
empire in the eastern peniiisula, which, being of 
recent formation, still retained the vigour to which 
it owed ite origin. 

The peniusula, named by the ancients the Golden 
Chersonese, by the moderns India beyond tliv 
Ganges, is watered by tliree great rivers, running 
nearly parallel from north to south. They are 
named the Irrawaddy, the Menam, and the Cam- 
bodia. The first runs through the kingdoms of 
Ava and B^gu ; the second, through that uf Siam ; 
and the last through Cochin China. From be- 
tween the mouths of the Irrawaddy and the 
Menam, stretches the long narrow peninsula of 
Malacca ; on the weateni coast of the great penin- 
sula, and joining India, lies the country named 
Aracau. Further north is a state named Cachar, 
Bud above it the valley of ARsam, through which 
flows the upper course of the Brahmaputra. 

Ava, the people of which are named the Bor- 
mans, seems to have depended on the kingdom of 
Pegu. In the first half of the last century, tlio 
Burmans revolted and reduced Pegu ; but they 
were soon after brought back to their former state 
of subjection. This, however, did not Iinig con- 
tinue ; a Barman, named Alompra, who commenced 
operations with only a couple of hundred followers, 
and augmented liis forces as he prospered, even- 
tually succeeded in erecting the Dunnan dominion 
on the ruins of that of Pegu, the wholo of which 
he conquered. He also subjugated Aracan and 
Manipdr, in the oastem part of Ckicbar ; and Assam 
fell under the power of the Buimons, in conse- 
quence of their being colled in by rival claimants 
of the throne. 

f> Tile occupation of Ancan and Assani brought 


the Borman dominimis into contact with tliose of 
the British. The Burmans, insolent with success 
committed sundiy acts of aggression ; and they 
even had the aud^ty to claim o# Lonl Hastings 
the surrender of Chittagong, Dacca, uid Moorsbe- 
dabad, in Bengal, os having been originally depen- 
dencieB of Arauron, with a menace of hostilities in 
ease of a refusal. Lord Hastings treated the de- 
mand with eool contempt, and there the matter 
rested when he left India. Soon, however, after 
the arrival of Lord Amhent, the Burmans made 
preparations for the conquest of Cachar, whose 
raj^ applied to the British for protection. As it 
must eitlier be given, or the Burmans be allowed to 
extend their frontier along the whole east of Ben* 
the government saw it was no time for hesita- 
tion. Accordingly, troops were marched from 
Dacca to Sylhet, on the frontien of Cachar ; and 
when the Burmans invaded that country from 
Assam and MaoipAr, the Britiah acted against 
them. The immediate cause of war, however, be- 
tween the two powers was the invasiou by the 
Bui*maDB of the little island of Shahpoorea, off the 
coast of Chittagong, on which tlie British had 
placed A guard of thirteen Sepoys, three of whom 
were killed, and the rest driven off. As tho Bur- 
man court would give no satisfaction for that out- 
rage, and still advanced ita claim to Chittagong, 
and tlie other districts, no alternative remained 
but war; and on the 5th March, 1824, war was 
declared. 

The plan adopted for the ensuing campaign was, 
that while a force, under Gen. McMurine, should 
move along the banks of the Brahmaputra, and 
enter Assam, where the people were kuown to be 
iil'disposed toward their Barman masters, a 
much larger force, under Sir Archibald Camp^ll, 
should attack Rangoon, on the southern coast of 
Pc^. Tho former moved from Goulpoor on the 
I3m, and after encountering much difficulty from 
the state of tlic country over wliidi they had to 
march, entered Assam ; but tlie Burmese retired 
as tliey advanced, and the gradual reduction of 
the whole country was effected without much diffi- 
culty. 

Tho groat expedition was to be composed of 
troops from Bengal and Madras ; and Port Corn- 
wallis, the Great Andaman Isle, was the i)lace of 
rendezvous. The whole number of troops to be 
employed, European and native, exceeded 11,000 
men, all of which, but about 2000, were to come 
from Madras. In the beginning of May, all the 
troops, except the second division of the Madras 
forces, luvjng arrived, the expedition sailed, ac- 
companied by the Liffey, Commodore Grant, and 
three other small king’s sliips, soma of the Com- 
pany’s cruisers, and the Diana steamer, tlie first of 
these vessels ever employed in war. On the 9th, 
they wore off die mouth of the Rangoon river, and 
at noon, on the 11th, the fleet reached the town 
itself. The Liffey quickly silenced the fire of the 
enemy, the authorities and the inhabitants fled 
from the town, and at four o’clock the British flag 
was waving over it. As the Burmans, like the 
Nepdlese, made great use of stockades in war, and 
were very expert in the construction, and cou- 
rageous in the defence of them, the attacks on 
these defences gave employment to the British 
troops for the remainder of the month, and many 
brilliant actions, thoagh of course on a small 
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Male, were performed. lU-health at this time 
having obliged Commodore Grant to retire, the 
chief naval command remained with Capt. Mar- 
ryat, of the Larve sloop of war. 

During the month of June, some more stockades 
were attacked and carried, at one of which Major R. 
H. Sale of the ISth regiment distinguished himself 
by being tbe first man to mount tho enemy’s 
works. But now the effects of the usual error in 
our Asiatic wars, the not gaining the requisite 
previous knowledge of the country, began to be 
felt. The country was all jungle and swamp, and 
the provisions had all bocu removed by tlie Bur- 
mese. Dysentery and fever soon, then^ure, began 
to thin the Britiw ranks; to advance was imposel- 
ble, and even to remain seemed hazardous. Ihe 
king of Ava had now sent one of his highest miois- 
ters to take the chief command, with orders to 
drive tho British out of the country. The latter 
had fortunately been reinforced by the second 
diviaioD from Madras, when (July 1) the BurmeM 
general made bis attack ; but his troops were 
speedily driven into tlie jungle, their usual place 
of retreat, with tho losa of 100 men, while tbe 
British not even a single man killed or 
wounded. The Burmese goneral was immediately 
superseded; and his successor prudently resolved 
to confine his operadoo to tbe defence of stock- 
ades. 

The principal stockade of tlie enemy was on a 
point of land* where the river divides into two 
branches • and to defend it there were other 
stockades ou the banks of the river. Two columns 
of attack were formed by the British, one under 
Gen. Macbcan to go by land, the other under Sir 
A. Campbell to proceed iu hoaUi. Capt. Mariyat 
haviug silenced the firing of the Burmeso artillery, 
the men of this last column puslnid off in boats, 
landed, scaled, and carried the first and second 
stockades; and the enenty then evacuated the only 
one remaining iu that place. The other column 
ineanwifiJe hsd reached the stockades against 
wliieh it was directed. In ten minutes they had 
scaled and carried the first stockade they come to, 
at a second they met a more obstinate resistance, 
but they carried it also, and then proceeded to 
attack a third. The Burmese general, who had 
just been sitting down to dinner when the British 
first arrived, and who liad gone on with liis meal, i 
merely ordering his chiefs to go and drive them 
away, now found it necessary to come to the place i 
of action. The struggle was now hand to hand, 
and either himself or another chief of high rank 
was slain in single combat by Major Sale. This 
third stockade was carried, and tlien four others 
in succession, the whole affair having lasted ooly 
half an hour, iu which time the Bntish had not 
fired a single shot. The loss of the Burmese was 
from 600 to 1000 men, their general, and three : 
other chiefs of rank, and thirty pieces of artillery. 

An attack on a place named Kyloo proved a 
failure ; but the town of Marteban, on the east side i 
of a bay of that name, wofl captured, and a grrat 
quantity of guns and ammunition was found in its 
arsenal. But at Ramoo in Chittagong, misfortune 
befel the British : a party of 350 ^poys under 
Capt. Noton, being cut to pieces by the Burmese. 
Tbe chief, named Mengee Maha " Bundoola, who 
commanded on tliis occarion, was immediately 
summoned to court, and the chief ooinmaud of the 


I army that was to act agwst the invaden was 
I oonfided to him. He set out at the bead of a laige 
force, and on coming in front of the British position 
(Dee. 1) he commenced, and with singular rapidity, 
^rew up a line of circumvallation around it, so 
that with the exception of the channel , of the 
Rangoon in their rear, tho British were sur- 
rounded. At the aaxnc time attempts were made 
to destroy the stiippiiig, by sending fire-rafU down 
tile stream. The Burmese were suffered to go on 
with their works for two or three days, the only 
inteiTuptiDn being a dash among them on the 
afternoon of tbe f&st day, by the gallant Sale, and 
a small detachmeui, in which he killed a good 
number of them and carried off arms and tools. 
At length (6th) Sir A. Campbell resolved to be the 
assailant. The point of attack was tbe enemy’s 
left wing, against which two columns under Ma- 
jors Sale and Walker were directed, while the 
flotilla under Capt. Chads, was to move up a creek 
ill their rear, and thence to cannonade them. 
The undertaking was eminently successful ; the 
enemy Hod witli great loss, that of the assailants 
was trifling; but Major Walker was auioiig tho 
slaiu. Two days after (7tii), a general attack was 
made in four columns on the enemy’s right, cen- 
tre, and left. The Burmese, though at firat soiuo- 
what daunted, made a gallant defence, but they 
were soon routed and driven into the jungle. 

The Burmese army having reassembled aiid being 
reinforced, moved down to the vicinity of Rangoon. 
TJieir plan was to set fire to that town, which was 
built of very inflammable materials, and tlms de- 
(riroy the British etores and magazines. The town 
OMordingly was fired (14th) in several places, and 
siinultaneouedy ; but tho garrison succeodod in ex- 
tinguishing the flames, though not till half tlie 
place had been cr/iisutned. Next day an attack 
was made on the Burmese army, ouc of the boldest 
deeds tliat have been achieved iu our warn in tho 
East, They were at least 20,000 men occupying 
a position of great strengtii, and all the forees that 
could be spared for the attack did not exceed 
1500 iticnl Sir A. Campbell divided his small 
force into two columns, with one of which b6 
proposed himself to attack tlie enemy in front, 
while the other under Gen. Willoughby Ccitton, 
should moke a ditour, and on a given signal fall on 
the Burmese rear. When all was ready, and Gen. 
Cotton had answered the signal, tlie artillery - 
opened, and the troops advanced with their acaliug- 
ladders. The Burmese deemed them mad ; hut 
they saw them still advance and fix their ladders, 
and In fifteen minutes the British were masters of 
the whole of these formidable works, and the Bur- 
mese flying on all rides. 

The military events of the year 1824 thus closed. 
Early in the following year, Sir A. Campbell, in 
order to hasten tbe tenninatioii of the war, having 
received reinforcements, resolved to advance to 
Prome, on tbe Irawaddy, the aecoud city of the 
kingdom of Ava. Leaving 4000 men with Gen. 
MeCreagh at Rangoon, ho marched (Feb. 13) at 
the head of a column of about 2500 men for the 
banks of the Irawaddy, alone which a water- 
column of about 1000 men wim a large train of 
artillery under Gen. Cotton was to proceed in a 
flotilla of sixty boats, escorted by those of tlie ships 
of war at Ruigoon. Major ^e was meantime 
witii a corps of 760 men to occupy Bassein, on a • 
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branch of the Irawaddy of that name, and then to 
join the mun army. 

Sir A. Campbell had proceeded a oonaiderable 
way on the road to Frome, when tidinga of an 
unpleasant nature from the water-column, eauaed 
him to retrace hia steps. This column had gone 
oil prosperously till it reached the totvn of Dma- 
bew (Mar. 8), on which, on ite refusal to surrender, 
they made an attack in two columns ; but this 
proring a failure, Gen. Cotton re-embarked his 
troops. A fatiguing march of some days brought 
Sir A. Campbell to this place (26th). On percei?- 
ing the extent of the works, he preferred aa he 
said, " loss of time to loss of meii,“ and he resolred 
to proceed with much caution. He summoned the 
ffotilia to his aid, and on its appearing (27th) the 
garrison made a sally, bringing with them seven- 
teen war-elephants carrying armed men on tlieir 
backs. 1 1 was remarked that though the British 
cavalry charged these animals and shot down their 
riders, they showed no aymptoma of fear, and 
retreated in good order into the fort The garri- 
son gained nothing by this sally ; the boats came 
up, the troops erected batteries, and on the first 
day tliey opened them (April 1), Bundoola, who 
was in the fort, being killed by a rocket, the otlier 
chiefs were unable to retain tlie men, who departed 
' in the night and made fur tlie jungle. The £ng- 
I lish found in this place grain enough to last tho 
troops for several months. 

Sir A. Campbell now resumed his march for 
Prome, which place lie reached (April 25) without 
encountering any opposition, lie found it deserted 
j by the enemy, who had left in it 100 pieces ai 
cannon, and large supplies of grain. As the rains 
I were now setliug in, the troops halted at I'rome, 
wiiere they reiuaiued all through the xuiuy sei^u. 
Sickness prevailed, but not by any means to the 
, same exteut os at Bangoon. 

While the main force was thus advancing into 
the heart of tho enemy’s country, the British 
troops woru not inactive in otlier quarters. A 
force acting under the command of Col. Richiu'ds 
had cleared Assaiu of the Burmese, and an attempt 
Was made to march a corps through Cacbor and 
Manipur towai'd Ava ; but the state of the country 
Olid of the weatlier rendered it impracticable. A 
much more important move was made in the 
direction of Aracan. An army of 11,000 men 
which hod been assembled at CJiittagong under Gen, 
Morrison with a flotilla under Com. Hayes attached | 
to it, commenced its inarch along the coast in Jan- 
uary. It was intended, that after having reduced 
that province, it should cross the mountaiiis to 
Ava, and co-operate with the army on the Ira- 
waddy. It was not till the end of Msreh that the 
army and flotilla, having oacended the river on 
which Aracan stands, come in view of that city. 
They found the enemy from 6000 to 10,000 strong, 
occupying a range of hills through which a single 
pass, defended by several pieces of cannon and 
8000 men, led to the town. The troops at first 
attempted to scale the hill in front, but the corps 
sent forward for this purpose under Gen. Maclean, 
found tlie ascent so steep, and the fire of the 
enemy so galling, tliat they were obliged to give 
over the attempt, not, however, until every one of 
liie officers had been wounded. It was now re- 
solved to change the point of attack and make it 
• the right, which being protected by a small 


lake, and having a steeper ascent, was mcoe negU- 
goD^y guarded. To divert the miemy’a attention 
a battery was raised and began to play on the 
works at the pass; but in the nigl|fi, a party under 
Gen. Rloharda made the attack on the works on 
the right, and carried them without the loss of a 
man. In the morning the Bonneae, after a feeble 
resistance, abandoned the liilla, and the city of 
Aracan was occupied by the British. Tho Bur- 
mese troops were now withdrawn from all their 
positions, and the whole province was given up to 
too invaders. But it soon appeared that nothing 
more could be cifeotod in this quarter. The pro- 
ject of crossing tho mountains, proved to be im- 
practicable; too raiuy season brought with it 
fever and dysentery, which weie fast sweeping 
away the troops, and the only plan to save them, 
was to withdraw them altogetoer. This was done 
accordiugly, divisions being left on two islands and 
on a part cS the more soutiiern coast that appeared 
to be less unhealthy. 

As soon aa the rainy season was over. Sir A. 
Ciunpbell was pre]>ariug to reaunie o]>eratiouB, as 
It WHS reported that a large Burmese army was 
approaching. Ovortures fur an amicable arrange- 
moiit having been made by the British aonie tiuio 
beforo, a truco to tho JHth Out. was concluded, 
and a formal interview took place between the 
two commanders-in-chittf to treat of tho tcrois of 
peace ; but ns Sir A. Campbell demanded both 
territory and money, and the Burmese were not 
iocHued to grant either, after the truce bad been 
further extended to the 2nd of November, hostili- 
ties were resumed. 

I'be Knglish were somewhat nnlucky in the 
commencement. The Burmese having puslied for- 
ward a division to witliin a few miles of Promo, a 
body of native infantry was sent to fall on their 
left, while another body should attack them in 
fnmt. But both were repulsed ; and too Burmese 
army, elate with this success, continued to udvauue, 
forming stockades and intrencliineuts as it pro- 
ceeded. As they moved slowly, the British gene- 
ral resolved to be once more the assailant, and, 
formiug two columns, under himself and Gcu. 
Cotton, he made a general attack on their line 
(Dec. 1); while the flotilla, now under Sir James 
Brisbane, cannonaded them. Gen. Cotton’s eoluiun, 
having first reached tlie lines, carried tlie stockados 
opposed to them in about ten minutes, and slaugh- 
tered all they met The Burmese fled in a |)anic ; 
aud as they were attomptmg to pass the river, they 
were mowed down by the horse artillery of the 
other column, which bad moved rapidly, aud got 
round into tboir rear. 

Next day (2nd) the troops advanced to attack 
the enemy’s centre, which was strongly intreiicliod 
among lillls, iUBCcessible by land except by oue 
narrow pathway, protected by seven pieces of can- 
non, while seveiw batteries coumanded the river. 
But a brigade, led by Col. Sale, quickly carried all 
the works in front, and then drove toe Burmese 
from their entire position, while tlie flotilla passed 
their batteries, and captured thrir boats and stores. 
There now only remained the right corps of the 
Burmese army. Tlua was attacked (5tli) iu flank 
and rear by the troojiB, and in front by the flotilla, 
and it was speedily driven into the woods. 

The British army now continued its march for 
Ava, but it began to suffw dreadfully from cbo- 
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lera. By the end of the month they were at 
PateiUTO) on the left bank of the Inwaddy ; 
while Melloon, on the opposite bank, was occupied 
by the Burmese #riny« Negotiations for peace had : 
b^n going on, and in the first week in January 
(1826) a treaty was signed. An aruiistiee till the 
18th was concluded, to obtain the ratification of ■ 
the king. This, however, did not arrive at the 
appointed time ; and next day (10th) the British 
batteries were opened on Melloon, and after a 
cannonade of two hoars, the troops destined for ^e 
attack pushed off across the river. The brigade, 
under Col. Sale, arriving first, without waiting for 
the others, landed, and forming, under Major Frith 
(for Col. Sale had been wounded in the boat), , 
rushed on, and scaled the works, from which the 
enemy fled, and the other brigades soon completed 
the rout. The army now continued its forward 
i&arcli, till one day (Feb. 6) intelligence came that 
a Burmese aimy was lying about five miles ahead, 
on the road along which they were proceeding. 
This was a force of about 18,000 men, commanded 
by a general, whose title was Nawung Thuriiig, or 
Prince of the Setting Sun, and who, having reprc' 
sented to the king Siat the preceding defeats had 
been entirely owing to tlic incoinpeCeiice of the 
generals, pledged himself to drive the invaders out 
of the country. He hiad disposed his troops in tlic 
form of n crescent, the main road ninuiug through 
the centre ; and as his flanks were covered by 
jungle, be expected, iliat as the British could only 
attack in front, lie would bo able to envelope tiicm. 
The British wore not able to bring more than 2(M)0 
men into action, yet they hesitated not to attack 
(19tli) ; but, instead of making the attack in front, 
aa was expected, they mamiged to make it on tiio 
flanks. It was the first titno the Burmese had 
ventured to meet the invaders in the field, and 
they stood the charge at first with firmness, but 
they were soon obliged *to give way, aud they fled 
as usual to the jungle ; and the victors entered the 
hiwii of Pugan, wlK.'re they found abundance of 
guns, stores, and ammunition. The march was 
then resumed for Avu, and the army hud reached 
Yandubo, within four days* march of that city, 
when tlie ratification of the treaty of ]icace was 
brought by Mr. Price, an American uiissiuutu'y, 
and Mr. Sanford, an English surgeon, who was a 
prisoner to the llurnufse, both <if wlioin lied been 
fiir some time pnst employed by the king, in his 
negotiatiouH with Sir A. ('nnipbell. 

By this treaty the Uuruiuse ccdcul Assam, 

I Aracan, and the country south of Marteban, along 
; the coast of the peninsula. They also ruHigned all 
j claim to Caclior and the a<ljoiiiing provinces. They 
I further agreed to pay a er(u*c of rupees, one-fourtli 
1 down, another at tiie end of one hundred days (on 
I payment of which the l^iitish were to quit Uie 
Buruian territorios), a tliird nt the end of a year, 
HJid the fourth nt the end of two yoars. A luiniS' 
ter from each state waa to reside at the court of 
the other, and a commercial treaty was to be 
Iframed. 

Thus terminated the Burmese war. Of its ne> 
cessity, there cou hardly bo a doubt in the mind of 
any one acquainted with the character of the peo* 
pie of the East ; for the contest must have come 
B(M)uer or later. Tho skill of tlio ofiicers, nnd tlic 
valour of the troops, are also beyond question ; and 
we doubt if the government was so much to blame. 


as it is generally supposed to have beenj in the- 
matter of information and supplies. 

In the commencement of the Bormese wir 
ooeuired the mutiny at Bairakpore. The 47tb, 
and two other native regiments, were stationed at 
that place, end under orders for Rangoon. The 
Hiuduos have in general a dislike to proceed* 
ing by sea } they were terrified by the accounts 
ol' the swamps and jungles of the Burmese ooun- 
fry, and the fate uf the detachment at Ramoo 
had greatly alarmed them. The 47th, when or* 
derea to appear on ^israde in inarching order 
one day (Oct. SO) came without their knap* 
sacks. On the reason being required, they said 
they were too old ; they wero told that new ones 
were on the way. They tlien declared that they 
would not move unless they got double batta, sn 
increased pay had been given to bullock-drivers 
and others ; and they heard that everything was 
very dear in tlie Burmeso country. Communica- 
lion iieing had with Sir E. Paget, the commander- 
in-chief, the regiment was again paraded, but it 
now broke out into open mutiny. Sir E. Paget 
then came, and as it was tliought that the other 
two regiments could not bo I'clied on, two king's 
‘ regiments and some artillery were brought from 
CiUcutta. The 47th was drawn up, and the com- 
mand given to ctrdcr arms ; it was obeyed : tltat 
to ground arms followed, and but one man obeyed. 
Some gmiB in i.he rear then opened a fire on tliem, 
and the whole regiment bruko and fled. Some 
were killed, many were made prisoners, of whom a 
few wore executed, and othem seuleuced to hard 
labour, and the number of the rcgiinoiit was stiuck 
out uf the unny-lmt. This mutiny, however, was 
not of a dangci’uus character like that uf Vellore ; 
it was, ill tho languagq of the Court of Inquiry 
held ou it, “ au ebullition of despair at being com- 
pelled to march without the moans of doing so.'* 
As a proof, hardly (»ne of their muskets was found 
I to be loaded, though every man had fei’ty rounds 
I of ball-cartridge. 

I During the Burmese war also, the uJfaira of 
Dhurtpore oecupied tlie attoutiun of the Jiritish 
goveninient. The rajah having died in 1H23 wiili- 
out issue, bis brother Buldeo Sing assumed the 
govcimmcnt, and was acknowledged by tlie British 
aulhoritieH, it having a{)peare(b that the claim of 

< Doorjuo Sal, the son of o younger brother, who 
px^tciidod to have been odiqited by the late rajah, 
was quite uufouudcd. Buldeu Sing, awai’c tJiat 
he could not live very long, was auxious to get 
his young son and heir acknowledged as his suc- 
cessor by the British govennneut, and Sir D. Oeh- 
terlony, the resident in Maiwa nnd Ifajputana, 
was very desirous of having this reasonable wisli 
gratified. The government hesitated lest there 
might be some one with a better title ; but the 
resident, who knew the trutli, and assumed the 
couBcnt of the government, performed the cere- 
mony of the investiture of the youug rajah (Feb. 
1825), and a fow days after BuLdco Sing breathed 
his Inst. 

Dourjun S41 immediately began to act. Having 

< gained over some of the troops, he attacked and 
took the fort, seized the young rajah, and murdered 
that youth’s maternal uncle. Sir D. Ochterlony 
iustiintly summoned troops from all ports, collected 
a large battering-train, and prepared to lay siege 
to Dhurtpore, and issued a pruclamatiou to tlie* 
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JAtfl, on them to rise in defence of their 

Uwfol prince. It is bi((hly probnble thet, na he 
uticipated, the force which he would liave brougiit 
before it, would have reduced Bhurtpore in a fort- 
night, and the event liave exalted the British namo 
in the eyes of the natives. But caution and timidity 
prevailed in Calcutta; and orders were sent to him to 
oonntermand the march of the troope. The decla- 
rations of Dooijan Sdl that ho had no intentioug 
of usurping the throne, that he had been driven 
by the opprefwion of the rajah's uncle to act as he 
did, were heard with favour, and the gallant old 
vetenn was almost treated witii insult. In his 
eommonicaUona witli tlie Governor-general, he 
defended his conduct with great warmtli, and 
tendered hie reugnation, which was received with 
a sort of cold civility. It was proposed, for he had 
not been one of the amassera of wealth in India, to 
recommend that an income aufliciciit to make him 
comfortable for the n>at of hia life should be settled 
on him ; but hia death at Meerut shortly after 
(July 15) fruatrated tliia design The afluirs of 
RajpAtana were now confided to the able hands of 
Sir Charles Mctoalfc. 

The government soon found that their system of 
non-interference would not answer. A ({uarrel broke ' 
out between Dourjun S4] and his brother Madlioo 
Sing ; and the latter having failed in an attempt 
to arise tlie fort of Bliurtpurc, retired to that of 
Dceg. Marattas and other military vagabonds 
began to flock to him, and it was quite evident that 
a system of plunder would soon coiumeuce, and 
that it would not be confined to Bhurtpore. The 
governor and council at Calcutta deliberated ; 
two meniben declared for interference, Sir E. 
I'aget took Dearly the eame view, bnt Lord Ani- 
, heret was still fur inaction. At length when Sir 
G, Metcalfe arrived from llydcrabdd where hu 
had been resident, he was called on to etate his 
views ; and ho showed in so clear and masterly a 
manner the absolute neccBsity of armed inter- 
ference in case negotiation should not succeed, 
that the Guveruor-geuemi was convinced, and that 
course resolved on. 

Sir C. Metcalfe did not succeed in his efforts 
to settle matters by negotiation. Doorjun S&l 
revived his claim to the throne, and relying on 
the strength of Bhurtpore, which had formerly re- 
pelled the British arms, ho resolved to dare the 
worst An army exceeding 20,000 men was as- 
sembled under Lord Combennere, the new com- 
mander-iii-chief, and on the lOtli December it ap- 
peared before Bhurtpore. Messages were sent 
into the fort offering a passage, and safe Con- 
duct to the women and cliildren, but the brutal , 
Doorjun S41 would not suffer them to dc|iart I 
Batteries were erected ; but as they were not found ^ 
sufficiently powerful, recoui'se waa had to miuoa; 
and breaches having been effected, the troops ad- 
; vanced to the oasault (Jon. IR). The enemy made 
a bold defence, but at four in tbe afternoon the fori 
was in the hands of the British. Doorjun Sdl was 
captured as he was attempting to escape with his 
family* The formidable fort of Bhurtpore wns 
levelled to the ground, and the whole country eub- 

' He had been fifty yeari in India, in the service of tlie 
Company. He was by birth an American, bin father heinf; 
one of theme who adhered to the motbet-ceuntry In the 
• quarrel with the Coloniei. 


mitted to tbe rule, of the young injab, Bulwnnt 
Sing. 

In 1824, an exchange was made with the Dutch 
of Bcncoolen, in Sumatra, fw Malacca, Singapore, 
and their poaaeaBiona on the Continent of India. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Lorti William Bentlnek Govemor-genenl^Hli Refonna— 
Abolition of Suttee^Renewal of Company'! Charter — 
Opening of the China-trade — Favour ehown to the Indian 
UeuTcn — Dieputee about Cover nor-generaUhip — Lord 
Auckland Appointed— Diiputed Succeeelon In Oude— De- 
pmitlon of Hajait of Sattare. 

The auceeasor of Lord Amherst was Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck, whom we have seen on tbe c»cca- 
fuon of the mutiny at Vdlore,recalled by the Court 
of Directors from the government of Madras. Bis 
I family interest, however, wns high, and he was 
I appointed by the Cjuniing aduimistration to suecued 
I I^rd Amhemt. He had not pruceeded to India 
I when the death of Mr. Canning occurred, which 
I broke up that ministr}'. This, hnwrvrr, made no ' 
I change to him, as he lind intereat also with those j 
who succeeded to power, and he sailed fur India 

in Februar}', IR2B. I 

Little of importance took place during tho ad- i 
niiniatration of Lord Williuni Heutinck. Tlte con- 
duct of the rajiih of Coorg, in the Doekan, who was 
the very opposite of his chivalrous father, proved 
so atrocious, tlmt it was found iiecessary to deprive 
him of his power, and with tho manifost approba- 
tion of the )>coplc, to incorporate his territory iu 
the British dominions (1834). Trc.'itios also to 
secure the navigation of the Indus, wcit formed 
during this period with sAiie of the chieftains of I 
Sinde, by Mr. (now Sir Henry) I'oltinger. | 

It fell to the lot of Lord William Bvutiiick, soon 
after his arrival in India, to have to give vffVct to 
the orders of the Company respecting the reduction 
of tho half-battu, as an allowance was named whiuli 
bad been made to the military officers in their ser- 
vice. This, of course, caused great dUsulisfactioii, 
and Lonl Combennere went so far as to resign his 
office of Commander-in-chief. But these were the i 
days of retrencliinent, and the officers had to sub- 
mit. Another measure of tho Govcrnor-grm'mrs 
was, the doing awny with fluggiiig in the native 
army, a ratlier anomalous proceeding, while it was 
retained in the European regiments. His greatest 
and best act was the abolition of Suttee, or tlie 
practice of self-immolation by Hindoo widows, a 
practice which had exisU^d from times betVire In- 
dia became known to Europe. This deed will ever 
remain a monument to his fame. 

Lord William Beiitinek sailed from India in 
May, 1035, after a govcnimcnt of seven years. 

While Lord William Beiitinck was administer- 
ing tlie affairs of the Company in India, the term ^ 
of their clmrter had expired, and tho advocates of 
free-trade in England had obtained tlieir final tri- 
umph over them. The only exclusive branch of 
trade we may recollect tliat had been reserved to 
the Company in 1813, was that to China ; and 
this was now vigorously assailed. 

The British tiadem had here a fair subject of 
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complaint ; namely, that while they were ri^r- 
ftnaly excladed from all eommimication with China, 
the Americans were allowed to cany thither Hrt- 
tieh manufaotnrM direct from Great Britain, and 
bring their China goods to any part of Europe, 
except the Britiah isles. The Americans eonld 
also, what BritUb traders were not allowed to 
do, bring fiirs to China from the north-west 
coBSt of America. In 1620 this question was 
brought before parliament, and committees of both 
houses were appointed to inquire into the foreign 
trade of the country. These committees called for 
the opinion of several leading Uircctors, but found 
them, of course, totally adverse to any concession. 
The chief advocate, on the part of the Company, 
was Mr. Charloe Grant ; the opinions of Mr. 
George Lyall and Mr. Edward Ellice, of London, 
and Mr. John Gladstone, of Liverpool, and other 
eminent mercliants, who were examined aa wit- 
nesses, were different 

Matters so remained till May, 1829, when a 
petition was presented to the house of lords from 
the great and opulent town of Manchester, praying 
of them to take into early consideration the expe- 
diency of opening the ti^e to the East Indies. 
As this trade happened to be open already, wo 
suppose the cotton-lords, who were not probably 
very docpiy versed in geography, meant the Clitna- 
tmae, taking tlie East Indies to be synonymous 
with the East. They proposed, however, that sucli 
limitations might be imposed, might be con- 
sistent with the coriirnerciai and manufacturing in- 
torests of this country we must not suppose diat 
they bestowed one momeot’e thought on those of 
India. A similar petiti<m was presented to the 
house of comtiioiiB, by Mr. Huskisson, the succes- 
sor of Mr. Canning in the representation of Liver- 
pool. 

Early in the following session (1830), the ques- 
tion of the renewal of tllb privileges of tlie Com- 
]iany was introduced into both houses by the then 
government — tlie Wcllington-Fcel admuiistratioii. 
Nothing, however, was (bititi iii this session, beyond 
inquiry and debate ; it was, however, the intention 
<if the ministry to allow the Company to retain the 
government of India, but to deprive them of the 
inonopoly of the Cliiiia trade. Toward the close 
the year the nuiiistry was overturned on the 
question of Parliamentary Reform, and the wliigs, 
headed by Earl Grey, came into office. 

If the Company had found so little favour at the 
hands of the tories, they had still less to expect at 
those of the wliigs, who depended for their offioi.’ii 
existence on Che trading community. The doom 
of tlie China monopoly may, therefore, be regarded 
ns sealed. Mr. Charles Grant, who was die new 
Presidont of the Board of Control, had altered his 
views considerably since 1820 ; he was now as 
hostile, as he had then been favourable to that 
monopoly. It is needless, tliercfore, to enter into 
the debates in parliament, or in the Courts of 
Directors and Proprietors. In August, 1833, a 
bill was passed, renewing the Company*8 charter for 
twenty yeara They were to retain the goveni- 
uiont of India, but ^ey were to be altogether pre- 
cluded from t^e,and the China trade was tlirown 
open to all British subjects *. 

V One good consequence of this nwasuTe lo. that tea has 
fallen at least a third in price. Another more duhlous con- 
sequence has been a war with China, hut of which the final 


While Mr. Grant was Preudent of the Board of 
Control, some extraordinary degreea of favour 
were ahown to the British usurers in India. In 
1832, parliament interfered in what was called the 
Noozeed (^air^ and in 1833, the Board applied to 
the Court of King’s Bench for a MandatHMM, re- 
quiring tho Court of Directors to send out a des- 
patch in favour of the claims of Palmer and Co., 
on the Nizam. There was a still larger corps of 
usorers remaining, the real or pretended creditors, 
Europran and native, of Asof-ud-doulah, the former 
vizir of Oude. Their suit was urged very warmly 
by their agent, Mr. Prendergast, who, as it ap- 
peared, had a strong fienonal interest in the mat- 
ter, as he had purchased a large portion of the 
debt ; and early in 1634, the Board applied to the 
Court of King’s Bench for a JlfandumiM in this 
case also. A rule ntri was obtained ; but the Di- 
rectors showed Bucli firmness, that the Board had 
not tho courage to move to have the rule made 
absolute. The whole discreditable proceeding was 
afterwords exposed in the one house by Lord 
Ellenborough, in the other by Mr. Herries. 

In the month of Angnst, the Court of Directors 
received a letter from Lord William Bentinck, 
‘tendering his resignation. Sir Charles Metcalfe 
bad been appointed to be bis provisional sneoessor; 
but tlie Court were now of opinion, that the moat 
expedient course for the public service would be, 
to confer on him tlie office of Governor-general. 
Perhaps in the whole empire there was no one so 
8t for that high station, from knowledge and from 
ability, as Sir C. Metcalfe ; but Mr. Grant, when 
informed of this intention, replied, that with re- 
spect to tho appointment of any servant of the 
Company, ** however eminent his knowledge, ta- 
lents, and experience” might be, the ministry 
agreed with the late Mr. Canning, that ** the case 
can hardly be conceived, in which it would be ex- 
|>edieut that the highest office of the goveninient of 
India should be tilled, otherwise than from Eng- 
land ; and that tliat one main link, at least, between 
tlie sy stems of tho Indian and British governments 
onglit, for tho advantage of both, to be iiivariablj^ 
maintained.” This, when put into plain language, 
signifies that the government of India is too good a 
thing to be lot go out of tlie hands of ministers, 
and that like the Lord-Ueutenantoy of Ireland, it 
should always be reserved for some needy or am- 
bitious supporter of administration. By this rule 
Mr. Canning, a political adventurer, who knew 
nothing of India, was qualified to govern it, while 
Sir C. Metcalfe was disqualified, precisely because 
ho hAd had tbe opportunity of acquiring the re- 
quisite knowledge. 

The ministry were so determined to have the 
place, that Mr. Grant wrote to the Dirccton to 
say, that in ci>neequence of their proposal to ap- 
point Sir C. Metc^fe, ininistcrH did not consider 
ihemselvos bound to refrain from making the ap- 
pointment, as they were entitled to do, under the 
provisions of tho law. Tho opinion of counsel, 
however, being decidedly against their claim, they 
refraised for the time. A change of ministry now 
took place, and during the short-lived Peel od- 
mioistration, the office of Governor-general was 
confexTod on Lord Heytesbury. He took tho oath 
TCBoU ■eemi likely to be a great exteniion of our trade with 
that empire, and of our Influeuee in the East In general, 

^ See above, p. 117, note. 
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of office, end had just completed hie prepantioDS 
for depwtnre, when the whigs cnme once more 
into power. They tfotcM have the government of 
India, lo Lwd Heytesbury was required to post- 
pone hie departure and then infomied ^lat the 
minietry intended to advise his majesty to revoke 
the appointment. The Directors remonstrated, but, 
of oimrse, in vain ; the matter was diaeusaed in 
parliament, but all ended in the appoiutment of 
Lord Auckland to the coveted dignity ; and in an 
evil hour for his own fame, and for the uiter o ta uf 
the empire, ho set sail for India. 

Sir C. Metcalfe had acted proviaionallv m Go- 
vernor-general in the interval between the depar- 
ture of Lord William Bentinek and the arrival of 
Lord Auckland. During hk period of brief autho- 
rity, he had ventoied on the very dubious measure 
of relieving the newspaper-presa of India, both 
Eoropeaa and native, from the restraints which 
had been imposed on it, and the press is now as 
free in India as in England. 

Lord Aiieldaiid arrived at Calcutta on the 6th 
March, 1636. The first event of nny importance 
that uccuxTod during bis adininistmtion, wtiB the 
death of Nuesir-ud-din, tho weak and contemptible 
king of Oude (July, 1637). He had at one time 
acknowledged two sons ; but as he afterwards dis- 
avowed them, and there seemed to be no reason 
fur supposing that they had any claim to the 
throne, the resident, Col. Low, prepared to place 
on it Nussir-ud-doulah, the third son of Simdut 
Ally, who was the next heir according to the Mo- 
hammedan law. Ho was therefore conducted to 
the palace, and while he was taking a little repose 
(being a man in years), previous to being placed 
on the mugnud, the Padishah Begum, or queen 
dowager, who had espoused tho cause of one of the 
pretended sons, sent a party of troops, who forcod 
their way into the palace, and mode the king and 
the resident virtually prifMincrs. Tho Begum soon 
arrived in person with the pretender, who was 
placod on the mumud in her presence. The resi- 
dent having tried in vain to convince her of the 
/oily of her conduct, made his escape from Che 
palace. A British force soon arrived, and as the 
Begum refused to come forth, the palace was 
forced, and about thirty or forty of her fuUowers 
were killed or wonnded. The legitimate prince 
was then enthroned, and the Uegnm and the pre- 
tender were made to take uj) their residence in 
I the Britisli territories. Akbul-ud-doulah, a son of 
tho king’s older brother, then set up a claim to Uie 
throne, though the Mohammedan law does iio^ 
like those of Europe, acknowledge the principle of 
representation ; and acting under bad and in- 
terested advice, he was even foolisb enoi^h to 
come Co England to address tho Court of Direc- 
toni 

At -a'Sfllnwhat later period^but we will notice 
it here, not to interrupt tho course of more im- 
portant events ~-occun^ the deposition of the 
rajah Sattara. 

If there was any prince in India under obliga- 
tion to the English, it was the rajah of Sattara ; 
they had, in effect, " raised iiiin from the dunghill 
to the throne,*' and to thorn he was indebted for 
all he possessed. But Maratta nature was strong 
in him, and in addition, his intellect was extremely 
weak. He had hardly, therefore, been seated on 
his throne, when he began to form schemes for 


overtbrowing the power of his benefactors, and 
making himself the head of the Maratta nation. 
The means to which he had recourse will give the 
measure of his intelleetnal powers. He entered 
into a eoiTespoDdeoee with the Portogoese autb<v 
ritiee at Goa, to whom he proposed an alliance, by 
which they were to furnish an army to enablo him 
to recover the Maratta territories, after which he 
was to reward them in ncBsj cr or taoth I 
He eatried m a eBBTee pc adeDce with Apa Sahib, 
the ex'-iajah of Nagpdr, and he made efforts to 
sedges Btc Company’s troops from their allegiance. 
There has alwaj's b^n in India a crew of ^gllsh 
schemers and adventurers, who seek to make a 
profit of the ignoranoe and folly of the native 
princes ; and these vultures swiftly snuffed up the 
scent of gain at Sattara. It is incredible what 
sums he lavished on these fellows. Ho had agents 
in Bombay, in Calcutta, and even in England, 
whither he sent no less tlian two misBions. The 
press iu India, now unrestrained, was well feed for 
abusing its own government, and advocating the 
pretensious of the rajah. The foolish prince was 
even induced to purchase a ship, for tlie purpose 
of keeping up the communication with England, 
and bis agents employed it in the China trade for 
their own advantage. 

The Bombay government, having had sufficient 
proof of his intrigues, were tliinking of deposing 
him, when in 1639, Sir James Caruac come out as 
governor of that presidency. Ho resolved on a 
milder eonrse, and he went in penon to Sattara, 
to try to induce the rajah to pledge himself to 
adhere to the treaty of 1619. But all his well- 
meant efforts met with no success. Like so many 
oilier fools, the rajah was obstinate. Tho neces- 
sary consequence was, that he was deprived of his 
dignity, and sent to reside in the British territories, 
and his brother was placed on the vacant throne 
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The present empire of Russia is one of the most 
remarkable that have over appeared. Two cen- 
turies ago it was of no importance whatever ; it 
now is one of the leading states of Europe ; yet as 
we shall see, it is not its real power so much as its 
insidiouB and unprincipled poiicy that has given it 
this influence. Unfortunately for the best interests 
of mankind, Prussia and Austria, the European 
states nearest to Russia in ponitiou, were despo- 
tisms, and they listened to her fatal insinuations ; 
and to perhaps their own ultimnto misfortune, if 
not averted by a timely chaugo of measures, they 

B Even at the preient day, both in parliament and in the 
Conrta of FroprletoTB, the wronga of the ex-rijah of Sattara 
ore occaiionaUy the theme of declunura and buiy people. 
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joined her in Uio nefarious partition of Poland, I 
which though at the time an anarchic state, pos- I 
sessed many of the elements of eonetitutional free- 
dom. By this ineans attained a powerful 

influence in their counsels, and in the struggles 
consequent on the French revolution they learned 
to regard her as their protectrees. While Russia 
was thus advancing her frontier and her influence 
toward the civilised states of the west, she waH 
carrying vn wars with the Turks and PcnianB to 
the south and east ; and triumphing over their 
ignorance and weakness, she made from them 
large acquisitions of territory. She also extended 
her dominion over the vast solitudes reaching to 
the Icy Sea and Pucifle Ocean, and acquired a 
portion of the north-west coast of Atnenca. 

To look at the Russian empire on the nap. a 
saperflcial observer might be apt to suppose her 
the most powerful state in the w<irld. But such a 
supposition would be far wide of the trutli. As 
compared with France or England for example, 
she is feeble, and we doubt if Prussia might not 
be able single-handed to resist her aggressions. 
Russia, in efleot, is comparatively speaking pour. 
Her armies arc, thorcforc, ill equipped and ill sup- 
plied. During the French war she never could 
send an aimy to the field without the aid of English 
gold. Her troops, though victorious against Turks 
and Peniatis, have never, wv believe, with equal 
numbers beaten disciplined European forces. The 
policy of Russia also proves her consciousness of 
her real weaknew. It is tho moat false, treacher- 
ous, and insidious that can bo conceived, with 
nothing in it bold or daring. She sits like a poly- 
pus oil its rook, with fuelui*a out in all directioiie 
to try what she can catch. Liko a tiger she 
crouches and steals on till she can make a spring. 
She boasts and sbo lies, she flatters and slio be- 
traya. At this pn’sent inmnent she dopes the ill- 
cemented otTcte AustriAi nuinoruliy by a small 
gift of territory, while under the pretext of com- 
mon origin she is endeavouring to seduce hor snb- 
jacts of tliu Slavomau race. But wo trust in vain ; 
wc feel coiifideiit that when the Austrian monarchy 
falls to pieces, as it seems likely to do, the Bohe- 
mians and others will never submit to the dograd- 
iiig deepotistn of the Czar, or accept his insidioua 
offers of pnitection. Pinissia has uow at length 
taken hor placo among constitutional states, nud 
for the iutereste of humanity we rejoice thus to sec 
on the wane tlio influence of the most cordial bnter 
of liberty under every' form that cxistR. 

W e have been led into these reflections from the 
circumstance of the meddling, insidious policy of 
Russia having been the cause of much loss and 
danger to our eastern empire at tliis time. 

We have noticed the embassy of Mr. £lphinBt<nie 
to the court of the Afghan monarch Shiijah-ol- 
mulk, and the refusal of the British government 
to give that prince the pecuniary aid that he 
required. Soon after, he was defuated and expelled 
by his brother Mahmood, whose eyes he had 
spared. He sought the protection of Knnjeot Sing, 
who stripped him of what wealth he had, and 
proposed to detain him as a prisoner, but he escaped 
to the BriUsh territory, where he continued to 
reside. Meandioe Mahmood had, through his 
ingratitude, lost his throne. He had attained it 
chiefly by the aid of Futtah Khftn, a chief of the 
Banikzye dim, and now at the instigation of his 


son Kamran, be seised and blinded that chief, and 
soon after put him to death. The brothers of 
Futtah KhAn took ams to avenge his death, and 
they drove Mahmood to HerAt on the frontiers of 
Persia, where he soon after died, leaving his rem- 
nant of dominion to Kamran. The victem divided 
the remainder. Dost Mohammed, the ablest of 
the brothers, reigned at CAbul, the others at Kan- 
dahar. Runjeet Sing made himself master of 
Peshawur. 

Count Simonicb, the Russian envoy at the oourt 
of I^emia, thought tliere was now a fair opportu- j 
nity of setting Russian intrigue at work. He 
encouraged the Persian ShAh to renew some old 
claims on AfgbAnistAn, and a Persian army laid 
siege to HcrAt, which, however, Kamran defended 
vigorously. For this purpose the envoy gave some 
supplies of money, and the Russian govermnent, 
when questioned by that of England, denied every 
tiling of course, and had despatches from Sinionlch, 
made no doubt for the purpose, to produce in proof 
of hor honourable conduct. 

The suspicions of the Indian government being 
excited, Capt. Alex. Bumes was sent (Sept 1837^ 
on a mission to CAbul. He found lhat the Russian 
envoy had agents both there and at KandahAr, 
who were making the most lavish promises of 
money and every thing else that was desired. 
The groat object of Dust Mohammed, was the 
recovery of Peshawur, and the Russian promised 
that his govcmDicDt would interfere for that pur- 
pose ; but he does not seem to have stated how ; 
while Lord Auckland wrote to say, that British 
interference was out of the question. The Russian 
interest woa therefore quite in the ascendant, and 
C^pt. Buriies quitted Cabul. Ho represented in 
very strong colours to the government the danger 
to India of the Russo-Fersian influence in Afgh&n- 
istan. Mr. McNeill, the envoy in Persia, made 
similar statements to the home gnvomment, and in 
onler to counteract it, it was resolved to Bend an 
army to replace Shujah on the throne. 

There can be no doubt that tiie British govern- 
ment violated no princi])Ie of ]>ublic law In 
interferejiee. But it is a question whether there* 
was any real danger to be apprehended. Wo think 
not Capt. Bumes, it is evident, was not much 
of a stattffiman, and both he and Mr. McNeill gave 
too much credit to the rhodomontadcs of the 
Russians^. How, it may bo asked, was the Rus- 
sian to turn this influence to advautege f The days 
were gt)nc by when the cavalry of a Nadir ShAh, 
or an Ahmed DOranee could rush down like a 
stonh on the plains of India. A few brigades of 
tho Company’s disciplined troops would speedily 
send them back in dismay to their luouuiains. 
But Russia, it may be said, could send oflicers and 
discipline the Persians and Afghans. All attempts 
at disciplining the Ferraans, however, have failed, 
and it would, wc apprehend, bo no easy matter to 
bring the rude AfghAn clansmen to submit to the 
restraint of discipline. It is also rcmai'kablc that 
the native corps in India disciplined by the French 
never could withstand thoso of the British. Finally, 
it is said, and this we believe is the danger really 
apprehended, that Russia, having secured the 

* To the vaunt of the Moicow Gazette, that Buraia will 
dictate the next pence to England at Cnlcutta, we would 
make the same reply that the Parthian envoy did to Cissaiis. 
Bee Hlat. of Rome« p. iOi. « 
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fineadship of tiba Peniuw ond tbe Afgh&nfl, ooold 
morcb an anny into India. Thu, howeveri ia the 
▼ei^ thing that we think she could not dOf if.fnnn 
no other reaMo^ beeauee ehe could not aSbrd it. 
As long AB the expense extends only to some thou- 
given as presents to ohiefs and ministex^ 
w spent ill bribing the press in EnFope^ Russia 
can easily find the money ; bat when it Mines to 
many milHous, as it would in this caaej her sinews 
are easily relaxed. And sopposing tluit Hnssia 
did march 30,000 or 40,000 men to the Indus, for 
A greater force is inconceivable, she wonld there 
encounter a mneh larger army, as brave, at least 
AS well discipUned and officered, far better supplied, 
and animated with a spirit unknown to her serfs. 
Nay, a force as large perhaps as her own xniglt^ 
wiiile her troops were toiling through the deserts 
and mountains, sail by steam from England, aud 
reach the Punj4b before them. 

These conaideralions cither did not pnaent 
themselves, or were thought of no weight, and it 
was resolved to reseat Shfth Shdjah on Ihe throne. 
As osual, the Indian goverament had htd infonna* 
tion. They wore led to suppose that the great 
majority of tbo people were longing for the return 
of the exiled Shib, that little or no opposition was 
to bo expected, and that Dost Mohammed and 
*'hiB friends, if ho have any, muet yield to his 
terms, or become fugitives.’* A tripartite treaty 
was ^orefnre coueluded (June 26, 1836) with 
Shah Sh&jah, and with Runjeet Sing, by which 
the former renounced all claims for himself and 
hie saecessors to all the territories on both sides of 
the Indue held by the latter, iuoluding of course 
Peshawar, which Dost Mohammed was so anxious 
to recover. Treaties were also formed with tbo 
Ameers of Slade, in order to facilitate Uio march of 
the British troops. A large force composed of 
troops from the armies of Dengal and Bombay was 
to cross the Indus to the south of the Punjab, and 
march for Kandahar. It was to be led by the 
comaiuider-in^chief, Sir Henry Fane, the state of 
whose health, however, caused the command to be 
transferred to Sir John Keane, tbs commander of 
Che Bombay army, sod Gens. Sir Willoughby 
Cbtton, Nott, Duncan, Wiltshire, and Briggs, ^le, 
Graham, aud oihera held command in it. In 
imitation, as would appear, of the French, whose 
example seems to have been continually before tlie 
eyes of the Indian govornment at this time, it was 
p(»mpoaBly named the Army of the Indus, It, 
however, was held out to be only an auxiliary 
force in aid of that of Shdh Shdjah, consisting oif 
a troop of horse artillery, two regiments of cavali 7 , 
and live of infantry, raised for him by the British 
government, and commanded by Gen. Simpson 
of the Bengal Service. Another force of about 
6000 irregulars called the Shohzada’s army, as 
being oommaqded by the Shdb’s eon Timoor, was 
to assemble in Pesliawur, and enter Cdbul by the 
Khyber pass, and a Sikb force of 6000 men under 
Ventura, one of Runjeet’s European generals, was 
to co>opeiatc with it ; the whole to be under the 
direction of Col. Wade. Mr. Wm, Hay Macnagh- 
ten was appointed envoy at the court of Sb^ 
Shdjah, and Capt. Dumes and others had inferior 
appointments. 

About the end of November, the whole of the 
Bengal eoutmgent was encamped at Ferozepore 
near the Gharra, about fifty miles south of Lahore. 


I Lord Auckland and his family were with it, and a 
I series of interviews, acomnpanied by shows, prooss- 
' aions, and reviews took place between him and the 
old Lion of the Pnnjfib, Ronjee^Sing. As news 
had come of the Persians having raised the uege 
of Her&t, a smaller force was now deemed to bb 
snffieient, and orders were given for only a part of 
tlie army to advance, the remainder to stay at 
Ferozepore. Early in December the Shah’s troops 
marched, and ou the lOth January (1632) they 
reached the Indus at BuJekur, and crossed, being 
soon followed by the Bengal column. But before 
this last passed over it was learned that the Ameers 
were about to impedo the progress of the Bombay 
troops, and it coiumeneed its march for Uydrabad ; 
hearing, however, that all had been arranged, it 
retomed to Sukkur, crossed, and joined (Feb. 20) 
ihe SJiali’s trt>i>]>s wJiicL had advanced to Shikar- 
poor. Here, as they were soon to enter the coun- 
try of the Beloochea, and as attacks were to be 
apprehended, it was decided to'change the order 
of march, and for the British troops to move in 
advance. They marched, however, unopposed to 
Dadur at the Bolan pass, through which they 
entered Afghanistan and advanced to Quetta 
(Mar. 26). 

The Bombay column had proceeded by sea, and 
lauding at a place uii the coast of Sinde named 
Vikkur, marched for Tatta, whence it pursued its 
mute for Dadur. On the 16tb of April Sir J. 
Keano eBtabliabed his head-quarters with the Ben- 
gal column at Quetta, the Bombay column being 
several marches in the rear. The two coliunus 
marched in succession through the dangerous and 
difficult Kojuk pass, and they reached KandshAr 
the first ou the 20tb April, the second on the 7th 
May. On tlie following day (8th) ShAh Sbfljsh 
WHS solemnly enthroued with a salute from 110 
guns, and tne army of tlio Indus of 7^00 men 
marched in review befose the throne. But the 
people took little interest in the ceremony. 

In the march from Quetta to KandabAr, though 
the army liad encountered no enemy, its losses and 
Bufieriugs bsd been considerable. Tlie extreme 
scarcity of water in that sultry region caused tor- 
tures hardly to be endured ; food also hus scarce. 
The horses and camels died also in such numbers 
tiiat much baggage bad to be left behind, and the 
whole |>opubvtioii of the country being robbers, 
they seized find carried off everything that came 
in their way. 

At KbuduhAr, the troops enjoyed some repose, 
though provisions still were scarce, and rubbers 
numerous as ever. Hardly auy one came to join 
the standard of Shah Shfijah, and when in the 
usual maimer he sent 10,0(M> rupees for ‘‘shoeing 
Uie horses,” as it was termed, to the chiefs of the 
(zfailjyo clan, and a Koran for them to swear 
allegiance, they kept tlie money and sent back the 
bcM^k. 7*he marcli was now resumed for CAbul, 
and on the 20th July the troops reached Nonnee, 
within ten miles of Gliuznee. 

The British had been told that the defences of 
Ghuznee were week, and that it was commanded 
from the adjacent bills, and also tliat it would not 
be defended. They had in consequence left behind 
at KandahAr a small battering- train which they had 
brought tliicber with great toil and expense. But 
all proved contrary to their expectations. The 
place was strung, aud the garrison commuided by 
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ft Bon of the Ameer D<«t Mohammed, eeomed 
resolved to defe&d it to tlic uttermost. The only 
pneaibJe mode of attaek was that of blowing open 
one of the gated with gunpowder, and thus rorcisg 
an entiance. As all the gates, except that of 
C&bul on the north side, were report^ to have 
been strengthened by a wall built behind them, it 
was resolved to make the attempt on that gate. 
For this purpose the troops which had taken up a 
position on the south side (21st) wore that very 
afternoon put again in motion. As they had to 
take a round in order to keep out of the reach of 
the guns of the fort, and a river, and eevenl 
water oourses, and a range of steep high ground 
lay in their way, they did not reach the appointed 
ground till long after nightfall ; and as the bftgjpige 
and camp-followers could not come up they were 
obliged to bivoiiack for the night, which they passed 
without food. They heard the firing of gnns from 
the fort, wliioh also displayed lights which seemed 
to be answered by fires through the country. They 
knew that Meer Ufzul, another sou of the Ameer's, 
was coming with an army to raise the siege, that 
two Gliiijye chiefs with their forces were st han<l, 
and that the Ghazees or relifdous fanatics wer«] 
curing down from the mountains, ns the Ameer 
ad proclaimed a reli^ous war, and unfurled the 
banner of Islam. 

The whole of the next day (22nd) was spent in 
bringing up the baggage, Ac., and in making pre- 

E orations for the attack, which was to take place 
efore daylight next nionung. The night proved 
stormy and windy, so tliat tho garrisou could not 
bear their movements ; nnd while the batteries 
ofiened and were answered from the fort, the ex- 
plosion party, led by Capt. Pent of the Bombay 
engineers, advanced to the gate, fixed a bag con- 
taining more than twice the largest quantity of 
powder used on such ot^sions, laid the hose and 
retired. The explosion blew open the gate, ^e 
assaulting column led by Brig, Sale pushed on ; 
a desperate struggle took place in the gateway, in 
which Sale himself was wounded, but the place 
was rapidly carried. Moer Ufzul seeing the Bri- 
tish flag waving on the citadel, retired with all 
speed, leaving behind him liis elephants and his 
baggage. While the array remained at Ohuznee, 
a brother of the Ameer’s arrived with a proposal of 
accommodation. He offered to acknowledge Shfth 
Shfijah Bs sovereign, he himself to be vizir. He was 
told that he must retire to and reside in India. I 
This was refused, and the negotiation ended. I 

After a stay of about a week at Ghuznee, the 
army resumed its march for Cdbul, which city it 
entered without opposition (Aug. 7)i the Ameer 
having fled at its approach. The entrance of tlie 
Shdh had all the honours that the British authori- 
ties could bestow on it, but the people maintained 
an ominous silence. The restored monarch now 
instituted an order of knighthf>i>d similar to tliat 
of the Bath, to the honours of which several of the 
officers of the army of tho Indus and some civilians 
wefe admitted. 

On the Srd September, the army of the Shah- 
ZB^ arrived at CAbul. It had set out on hearing 
of the msroh of the army of the Indus from Kauda- 
hdr for Ghuxnee. As it proceeded through the Khy- 
her Pass it had met with some opposition, aud lost 
some men at the fort of All Musjid. It occupied 
Jtdlalabsd, and thence marched ujippposed to CAbul. 


I Sb&h Shfijah's posse^uon of the throne was, we 
I should suppose, sny thing bat secure in the view 
' of any one who knew the Afghdns ; but the Indian 
government thought otherwise, and orders were 
given fi>r the whole of the Bombay column and s 
great part of that of Bengal to return t6 India, 
leaving a part of the latter under Gen. Nott and Sir 
Wtlloughby Cotton. The Bengal troop^ led by 
Sir J. Keane in person, met of coarse with spme 
annoyance from the wild tribes about the Kbyber 
Pass, but nothing of importance occurred. The 
Bombay column, under Gen. Wiltshire, on its way 
home, when it reached Quetta, instead of prneeed- 
ing through the Bulan Pass, moved southwards to 
attack KelAt, the residence of Mehrab Khkn, a 
Beloochee chief, who had caused them a great deal 
of loss and annoyance in their march for Kanda- 
hftr. The fort was taken after a gallant resistance, 
and Mehrab Kli&n fell in the assault. 

When intelligence of tho events in Afghaiiistdn 
reaolied Engiand, the whigs, who were now in 
I power, were filled with rapture and exultation. 

I Militaxy success, a thing so rarr to them, com- 
I pletely tnuisported them. To read their speeches, 

I one would suppose that El Dorado was found at 
length ; the eommeree which would now be opened 
with the wealthy regions of Central Asia, would 
carry off in countless quantities the manufactures 
of Great Britain, and pour in iu return a tide of j 
riches. The thauks of Parliament and of the Com- ' 
pany were voted. Lord Auckland was made an I 
earl. Sir J. Keane a baron, with a grant of 2000^. I 
a year to himself and his two next heirs ; Mr. ' 
Macnaghteii and Col. Henry Pottinger were created 
baronets } and orders and grand caosses were bo- 
stowed on several of the military commanders. 
We would not willingly derogate from the merits 
of Lord Auckland and Lord Keane, but we surely 
may say, that never did men do less to deserve 
their hoDoun. They bad merely planned and exe* 
cuted a meosare of which the policy was very 
dubious, in which they encountered hardly any 
resistance, and of which the results were uncer- 
tain in the highest degree. Hnw differently earned 
were tlie honours of Lords Wellesley, Lake, and 
Harris, of Lord Hastings, and Sir D. Ochterlony I 
Sir A. Campbell, who had conducted the Burmese 
WHT with so much ability, and brought it to a eoo- 
clusinn, was not rewards like Sir J. Keane, who 
but for the taking of Ghuznee would have done 
almost nothing 

It soon began to appear that the turbulent 
Afghans would not submit so quietly os had 
been expected to the rule of Shdh Shfijah, Early 
in January, 1B40, it was found necessary to send 
some troops under Col. Orchard against a chief who 
had occupied the fort of Pishoot, fifty miles from 
Jellalabftd. A breach was made, but the storming 
party on entering it found that there was an inner 
gate ; and the powder which they bad with tbeni, 
being country-made, proved so bad, and was be- 

> ** Lord Keue oontented himself with the superildsl 
luccees which attended hli pnH^reti through a countrVt 
hitherto untravereed by t kuropean umy since the clualc 
days of Alexander the Great ; he hurried off with too great 
eagerness to enjoy the applause that awaited him In England, 
and left to his sueoeasorf the Ikr more arduous task of 
securing la their gnup the unwieldy prise, of which he hod 
obtained the nominal possession.'' Eyre, Hllitaiy Opera* 
tions, Ibv , p. J.vd. 

N 
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■ Bides wtut^ SB tile rsin wss fsUing in torrentu^ thst 
I they were onsble to blow it open, and were forced 
to seek corsrt. A second stt^pt also failed; asd 
' the BolUien being drenched with the rain and 
' hanased by the fire of the enoiny, they were 
, withdrawn. The Afghans however abiuidoned thi^ 

' and another furt. 

1 In March it was found neeeeaary to attack a 
I mud-fort near Bamian, belonging to a chief of the 
I liuzaroh tribe, which had hitherto proved friendly, 
j A party was sent under Capt. Gtf bett, and the 
j fort was taken. The women and children were 
saved, but the men having retired to the tower 
and refusing to surrender, dre was put to it and 
they all perished. An outbreak of the Ghiljyea 
followed in May; but the troo]is srnt against thtim 
defeated them, and blew up scverHl of dieir strong- 
holds. Id the autumn Sir H. Sale had to set out 
to reduce a chief who held some forts ui the pro- 
vince of Kohistao, north of Cabul. . 

Dost Mohammed, who liad sought refuge in 
Thrkest&n, had there formed an alliaace with the 
Usbege under the Walloe of KooJtxifn, (a place to 
' the east of Baikh,) and tlieir united forces pre- 
^red to march for Cdbul through the valley 
Damian. Col. Dennie hearing of tlieir approach, 
proceeded to that valley, which he entered (Sept. 
17 ) with only a third of his troops, Biipposing only 
a few hundreds of tlie invaders to be there. To 
his surprise he behold a force of fiOOO men; and 
though he had only 61)0 foot, and 300 hone ni(»tly 
of tlio Shdh’s troops, and two guns, )io resolved to 
be the assailant. Though the enemy had posacs- 
aion of a cliain of forts reaching to the mouth of 
the pass, tliey made a miserablo defence, and ded 
in confusion to the pass, along whicii tho cavalry 
pursued them and cut them down. Tlie alliance 
^weeu the Ameer and the Wallco was dissolved 
by this disaster; and the former uuw moved for the 
Ghorbuod pass (north-east of Bamlaii) in order 
to join hie sou Ufziil Khdn. Sir Jl. Sale immedia- 
tely marched to Turwon, near that pass. The 
troops having ascended (Nov. 1) a hill overlooking 
tpe valley, from which tliey drove the enemy, the 
2iid regiment of Bengal horse was sont in pursuit, 
as tho inrantry was detained by the guns. Q'hey 
had got alwut a mile ahead of the column, when 
a body of horse, sup^iosed to be led by the Amoer, 
I came down llic hill to attack them. Capts. Fraser 
I and Punaoiiliy, who commanded the two squadrons, 
formed tlieir men in line, and lod them, as they 
' thought, to tho charge. But they soon found them- 
I selvoH nearly alone in the midst of the enemy, 
i They made tlieir way back, though severely 
' wounded, and saw their men flying. Lieut. Criu- 

S 'n the adjutant was killed, as also w:ib Lieut. 
^ roadfoot of tho engineers, and Dr, Lord, a niodi- 
j cal man of considerable talent. Various ivctindite 
I reasons, as is usual, have been assigned f<»r tiiis 
j scandalous conduct, but it seems to have proceeded 
. from mere panic and cowardice. All the men 
I that shared in it were dismissed the service with 
I disgrace, the remainder were drafted into other 
\ ropments, and the name of the ngimeat was ^uek 
I out of the list of the Bengal army. 

Two days after this affmr, as Six Wm. Maensgh- 
I ten was returning from taking a ride, a horseman 
I rode up to him, and having ascertained that he 
was the envoy, told him tliat Dost Mohainmcd was 
'At hand, and claimed his protection. The Amcor 


then came up, alighted from his hone and pre- 
sented his sword. The sword was returned, he 
was requested to remeiui^ and th^ both rode on 
together. A tent was pitched for me Ameer, near 
the envoy's residence, and some time after he and 
his family were sent to India. 

While these various affairs were taking place 
in tho north, the troops of Gen. Nott, who coim- 
manded at Kandahdr, were acting against the 
Beloocheesof Khelftt snd its vicinity, and much toil 
and some roverses were experienced, and many 
gallant deeds peiformed, which our space does not 
permit us to r^te. 

During the greater part of the following year, 
(1641) liUle of importance occurred in the north. 

In the Boutli, first the Kojeek and then the Ghiljye 
clan gave some occu[)ation to the troops at Kanda- 
hir. The former took arms on being required to 
)wy tribute. In tho attack on their fort of Sebee, 
Lieuk-Col. Wilson of the Bombay hone and two 
other ofiicers were killed and the asaailonts re- 
pelled ; but in the sight the Kojccks abandoned 
Uie fort. 

On the 29th May, as a aniall party led by Capt. 
Wymer was escorting a convoy from Ksndahdr 
to KhclAt-e-Ghiijye, it was attacked on the way 
by a body of Ghiljyes, which during the engage- 
ment increased fi'oni 2600 to 6000 men. 'J'hey 
advanced in three columns, attacking ftimultaue- 
ously in front, flank, and rear. Being cheeked by 
the fire of tho infantiy, they changed their plan of 
o|>eratinn, but were again repulsed; and though 
Uicy showed no lack of courage, they were forced ! 
to retire, after keeping up a scries of attacks during > 
four or five hours. 

On the 2nd July, Capt. Wooilburn, vrith no 
other troops than the indifferent levies of the Shdh, 
defeated a force of 6000 Gliiljyes on tlie banks of 
the Hclmund. Toward thi? end of August, Akbtsr 
Khsu, the Ghiljye leader on this occaaion, and 
another chief, named Akram Khan, engaged with 
6000 men, near Kishwum, a dotachiuent under 
Capt. Gritfin, but with their usual want of success. 

At the end of September, the whole of the coun- ' 
try presented an unusual, tliough, as it proved, u 
deceitful ap|>eBranco of truiquillity. It was there- 
fore fondly believed that Shall Shujah wan so 
firmly estahluihed, thst he had notliing to appre- 
hend but the occaAioDoI outbreaks of the moun- 
tain-clans, of iwr^ietual ocetureneo in AfgliAnistaii, 
and that therefore the greater part of the BritJeh 
troops might with safoty be withdrawn. Sir WU- 
liain Maciiaghtcn, alsu, pro]H>Bed proceeding to 
Bombay, to tiie government of which he had b« en 
appointed, leaving Sir A. Burncs to take his place 
in Csbul. There were, however, a few circum- 
stances which might have shown to a clear ob- 
server, tliat Uie political horiaon could not be as 
bright as it seemed to be, and that tliere was mo- 
mentary danger of a tempest. 1'he Afghans arc 
Mohammedans, of the Soonee creed, and bigoted 
and fanatic ; and, however it may be with tlie 
Sheeahs, tho Soonees have ever shown a bitter 
averriou to Christians, and a horror at being under 
their rule; and SbAh Shhjab was generally regnrded 
as toe mere deputy of the English. Akbar Khkn, 
the Ameer’s eldest son, a man of energy and ta- 
lent, who had steadily refused to surrender, though 
earnestly requested by his father, was now at 
KoolooiJi, on tho watch to take advantago of this 
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feeling. The ehiefe of clnne were farther diepleaaed 
at the proepect of regolar goremment, for anarchy 
was their element ; and the reduction at thia time, 
in the amount*of the allowances made them for 
keeping the tribes at the passes in order, and pre- 
I venting robberies, aided to embitter them. For 
the Indian goveromeut, hiiding Afgh&oistan to be 
such a large and continued drain on ite finanecs, was 
nnceasingly urging on Shall Shujah the necessity 
of reducing the expensea of his government ; and 
as he found great difficulty in collecting revenue, 
he had recourse to retreDchmen4 and selected 
these allowauccs as the object, under the pretext, 
that from the fall in the price of grain they would 
really, though reduced, be as good as ever. This 
reasoning, however, it is plain, would not convince 
the greedy chiefs. 

Early in October, three Ghiljye chiefs of note 
Buddenly quitted CAbul. After plundering a rich 
caravan at Tezeen, tliey posted tliemselvea in the 
dofile of Khoord Cdbul, about ten miles from Cabul, 
and through whicli the road to India runs. Just 
at thia time Akbar Khan came to Bamion, so there 
is reason to suppose the Ghiljyes wero acting in 
concert with him. Gen. Sale's brigade was at 
CAbul, only waiting for the return of a force which 
had been sent to act in tiie valley of Zoorrout, to 
tlie east of Ghuznoe, to Set out fur its winter-quar- 
ters at JellafahAd, on its way to India. A part of 
it was now ($lth) sent forward to Uooikhak, at the 
mouth of tlie pass of Khoord-CAbui ; and on the 
11th, Oen. Sale came in person, with the 13(.h 
Light Infantry, and next momiug they pmceoded 
to force the paaa, which is nearly five miles long, 
its sides in many places rising to a perpendicular 
height of more than 600 feet, and approaching to 
within fifty yards of each other. The Afghans, 
armed with their JnsaiUtf or long rifles, occupied 
the sides, and about thp middle of the deflie they 
hod raised a strong stone breast-work across it. 
By sending flanking parties up tlie sides to dis- 
lodge the enemy, and by pushing on at all speed, 
the troops passed through ; and the euerny iiaving 
retired, a part of tliem retiinied, and took their 
post at Hootkhak. The troops from Zoormut 
having at length joined, Geii. Sale marched (20tU) 
for Khoord-CAbul, and two days later they reached 
Tezeen, having eiioonntored much opposition on 
the way. Capt. Moegregor, the political agent, 
now made a treaty with the chiefs, in which most 
of their demands were conceded ; but AfghAns 
have littlo idea of keeping faith with infidels, and 
the troops on their inarch for Gundainuk were 
harassed os much as ever. On the way from Jug- 
duluk to that place, they were one day (2Gth) very 
vigorously assailed, and lost some men, and a great 
deal of baggage. At Gundamuk, Gen. Sale having 
learned that JellalabAd was menaced by the enemy, 
resolved to march fur it forthwith. On reaching 
it (Nov. 12), ho found that the iiifonnation he had 
got was correct. He immediately set about re- 
pairing the defences, which wore weak ; and to get 
rilFof the annoyance caused by the enemy, a force, 
not much exceodiug 1000 meu in all, was sent out 
(14th) under Col. Monteith, which speedily put to 
flight at least 5000 of them. To diminish the con- 
sumption of provisions, the women and children, 
and usoicBB part of the male population, were all 
sent away, and it was resolved to hold tlie town 
throughout the winter. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Description of CAbiili aud ths Dritiah Cantonment— Errors 
cninniitted — Outbreak In C&buL — Lose of Commlseoriac 
Fort— Taking nf Moliammud Shereefs Fort— Of Rika- 
llSHhee Fort^DiBaitcm— Action on the VebmanoUllle— 
Loai of Mohammed Bhereefs Fort— Negotiations for a 
Retreat — Murder of the Envoy— Ooneluaion Treaty, 

Events were, meantime, taking place at CAbul, 
which will not soon be forgotten. In order to 
comprehend them, it is requisite to have a tolerably 
clear idea of tliat city, and of the positions of the 
British troops in its vicinity. 

Tho city of CAbul is built on both sides of the 
river of tiie same name. Adjoining it, on the 
north-east, is the Bala Htssor, or royal citadel, to 
which the king recoded ; north of which runs some 
high ground, called the Siah Sung hills, parallel to 
which oti the west, and beyond the river, is another 
mtber higher range, named the Behmaroo hills. 
From the western, or Kuzzilbash * quarter of the 
city, runs north wax^s the Kuliistan road, close to 
I which on the east, about a mile from the town, was 
j the place selected for theenntonmontof the British 
troops. Tills was a parallcIogiHin of lOOO yards in 
length, and 600 in breadth, surrounded by a low 
rampart and narrow ditch, with iH>und flankmg 
bastions at each coruer. Adjoining it on the north 
was another enclosed sjuice of about half the size, 
named the MiHHion Compound, one-half of which 
was appropriated to tiic envoy, tho other wna for 
the officers of the mission, and liis body-guard. 
The Cabul river flowed aliout a quarter of a mile 
to tho east, and in the same direction there was a 
wide ciinul, about 150 yards from the cantonmeuL 
Bridges wero made over both the river and the 
canal. At the south-wosteru angle of the caxiton- 
niont WBH tho bazaar village ; beyond which, on the 
other side of the Kohistan-ro^, was the 8bAh 
Bagh, or royal gnrden. 

Lieut. Eyre from whom we derive this descrip- 
tioiJ, {Nonts out several errors cr>mmitted by thqpe 
who placed the caiitonnnmt in this position. He 
Kays, in the first place, that the Bala Hissar was 
the only proper place for tho that were to 

keep the city and country in obedience ; and that 
certoinly the magaziue,at lenst, ought to have been 
there, and not in the cautoiimeiit, which was flxed J 
in a low swampy ground, and commanded on all 
sides by hills or forts. But the gn^atest error of all, 
and which he says chiefly contributed to the subse- 
queut misfortunes, was the placing the Commissariat 
Ktores out of the cantonineut, and in an old fort ' 
mfiTtt than 400 yards from it, and which was hardly : 
capable of being defended. 

it would seem as if every thing conspired to 
bring destruction on the British tR>ops. Sir Wil- 
loughby Otton, who hod commanded at CAbul, had 
left tlie country in tlie precediog spring. His suc- 
cessor was Gen. Glphinstone, a man advanced in 
years, and now suffering from disease, which ap- 
pears to have had the effect of weakening his in- 
teileet. He had lost all confldenoe in nis own 
judgment, and he was swayod at the will of every 
^ PeniAns, or their dascendante. 

^ For the following eveiiti, nur authnrltiei have been the 
work of ihiR olTicer, already quoted (p. 177), and the Journal 
ofl^ySale. * 
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■dviBer. Conacioofl of hiH own unfitneas— a thing* 
by the way* he should have known before he left 
India— he had obtained pertnission to resipi the 
command to Gen. Nott, and return to Europe* and 
he was now on the eve of his departure for India. 
The superior officers in general as we shall see* 
were ill-qualified to make up for the deficiencies of 
their chief ; and tlie envoy, who was a man of 
courage and energy, had lull^ himself into a belief 
that all was tranquil, and that the pe<^le were 
friendly. 

Tho principal part of the troops were in the can- 
tonment ; a Miiion, under Brig. Shelton, waa en- 
camped on the other aide of the Siah Sung hills ; 
the 97th Native Infantry, under Major Griffitht^ 
was at Khoord Gdbul. The Shah's own troops 
were principally in the Bala Hiaaar. Sir A. 
Bumesi, and some of the Europeans in the royal 
service, rerided in or near tlie KuzzUbaah quarter 
of the town. 

Early in the morning of the 2tid November, 
there was a commotion in the city ; the shops were 
all closed, and a rabble of 200 or 900 attacked 
the houses of Sir A. Bumca and of Capt. Johnson, 
tho Shlh’s paymaster. Instead of letting his guard 
fire on them, which in all probability would liave 
put an ond to tlie outbreak ", Sir A. Buriies went 
and addressed the insurgents from the gallozy of 
Ilia house. But to little purpose ; the rabble rushed 
on, and though his ovm eepoys, and those of the 
paymaster, made a gallant stand, they massacred 
hiiQseif, his brother, and Lieut. Broodfoot, a moat 
gallant officer, and every man, woman, and child in 
tho place ; and plundeiw the paymaster's office of 
all tlie money that it contained, and then burned 
the houses. 

As soon aa what bad occurred was known in tlie 
cantonment, orders were sent to Brig. Shelton to 
lead a part of his men into Uie Bsla Hissar, and 
for the remainder to come into the ewtonment ; 
orders were also sent for the 37th to roturn from 
Khoord C4bul. The Sfa&li sent one of his sons 
with some Afgh&n troops, his regiment named 
Campbell’s Hiadouatanees, and two guns into tho 
city to ])ut down the insurrection ; but they wei^ 
dri ven off with great loss by the ineargents, and 
saved tlieir guns with difficulty. As C^pt. Law- 
rence, the envoy's military sccretaiy, was galloping 
across to the Bala Hissar, to iofonn the Sb4h of 
Shelton's coining, ho was attacked by an Afghan 
with one of their large knives, and when he escaped 
him he was fired at by about fifty men, who came 
out of the city. Shortly after, Lieut. Sturt, the 
engineer-officer (son-in-law to Gen. Sale), Ming 
sent forward by Brig. Shelton, just as he was en- 
tering tile hall of audience, was fallen on by a well- 
dres^ young man, who gave him three wounds, 

* The prlnelpal were Brig. Bhelton, of the 44th. Brig. 
Anquetll, of tlie BbSh’s service. Col. Chsmbere, 5th Light 
Cavtliy. 

> Both Lidy Bale and Ueut. Eyre aiaert, that Sb&h 
ShOJah bad been the origin of the outbreak. In order to get 
Tid of BIt a. Dumes, whom he disliked. A chief, named 
Mohammedi went to Burnai the day before, and tn]d 
him what was to oeenr, but he not merely refused to credit 
him. hut actually Insulted bbn. On the day of the outbreak 
several chiefs went to the houae of Capt. Trevor, of the 
Bbkh'a service, oflerlng their asslstiace. Every thing shows 
that with a little energy and common prudence, it might 
Juve been Kuppreaied. 


one in the face, and then imn into an adjacent 
building, of which tho gates were ehised ss soon as 
he had passed tliem. ^ough Brig. Shelton ar- 
rived in the forenoon at the BalsaHissar, and his 
men were eager to be led against the insurgents, 
the day waa let to pass away m inactivity. 

Early next morning (3rd), the gallant 37th 
Native Infantry arrived in cantonments, having 
made a most orierly march, though followed by 
alM>ut 3000 Gliiljyes, and without even losing any 
of its baggage. Some guns and mortars were now 
sent into the Bala Hissar, with which Brigi Shel- 
ton waa directed to keep up a fire on the oity. In 
the afternoon, Major Swayno was sent toward the 
city with aome troops along the Kohistan road, 
with orders to proceed along the walls to the left, 
and to try to effect a junction with some of the 
truopa from the Bala Hissar at the Lahore gate, 
near that citadel. But be encoujitered so sharp a 
fifw from the Kohistan gate, and other places, that 
he found it advisable to return. Soon after, a 
largo body of Afghans were seen to issue from tbe 
fort of Mahmo^ Khan, which was GOO yards 
south-east of the cantonment, close to the river on 
the road leading from the Bala Hissar to the Sb&h 
Bagh. They drew up in line along the river, and 
displayed a flag, but a frw shots scattered them. 
An order was now sent for troops to Candah&r. 

Next day (4th) (ho enemy took possession of the 
Sh&h Bsgh, and threw a strong garrison into the 
fort of Mohammed Shereef, which in close to that 
garden, and within 100 yards of the cantonment, 
between which and the Commissariat fort they thus 
cut off communication. The defence of this fort 
was committed to Ensign Warren, of the ftth Na- 
tive Infantry, and 100 men. Having reported that 
he was in danger of being overcome, general 
gave busty orders for a party to go, not to reinforce 
biro, but to bring him off. The attempt was made, 
but the party was forced t8 return witii great Joss. 
A second attempt also proved a fitilure. Capt. 
Boyd, the aBBistant-coiDmisBary-general. having 
now learned what the general was about, hastened 
to him, and represented that the loss of that fort 
would be of iireparable injury, as it contained be- 
side grain all tho stores of mm, medicine, clothing, 
&c., while there wpro not more than two days’ 
supply of provisions in cantonments, and he knew 
not where any more were to be obtained. The 
general now wrote to Warren, to hold out to the 
last extremity ; but tho note, it would seem, never 
reached him, and toward night ho wrote to say 
that the enemy were mining ^e fort, and preparing 
to bum the gate, and that his men were deserting. 
He was Informed, in reply, that he would be rein- 
forced at two in the morning ! 

At nine at night a council sat at the general’s. 
Tbe envoy, who was present, strongly urged the ne- 
ceeaity of reducing the fort ^ Mohamm^ Shereef. 
Two men were sent succeasively to view it ; tlieir 
report was favourable, but still the council did 
nothing but agree that a detachment should be 
sent in the morning. Just, however, as it V'as 
getting ready, Warren came in, the enemy having 
set fire to the gate, and tbe garrison being obliged 
to escape through a hole in the wall. This event 
decided the fate of the British ; the Kuzailbashes, 
who had hitherto been neutral, now declared 
against them, and they had hardly a friend re- 
maining in tbe country. 
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In the morning (6th) (he troops, especiaJlj the 
native, when they heard of the capture of the fort, 
were furious to be led to its recapture. Lieut. 
Eyre now urged the general to send a party to 
taJce Mohammed Shereers fort, by blowing tlie 
gate open with gunpowder. He gave bis consent ; 
but, through the want of Judgment or of spirit, u 
it would appear, of Major Swayue, who led the 
party, the attempt proved a failure. The general 
recalled the troops, though, acoordiog to Lady 
Sale, the enemy were actually making their escape 
from the fort Next day, however (Hth), it waa 
regularly breached, stormed, aud captured. Some 
smart Bghting then ensued, in an attempt to get 
pcissesBitiD of the ShAh Bagh, but the enemy, though 
routed in every encounter, assembled in such uum> 
bers that it could lujt be accomplished. 

Plans were formed and proposed for recovering 
the Commissariat-fort, hut still the general and hia 
advisers hesitated, and notlitng waa done. On the 
ttth, at the express desire of t)w envoy. Brig. SbeU 
ton waa summoned from the Bala Hissar to assist 
the general, whose mental incapacity waa apparent, 
fie came, but he added little to the wisdom of the 
council, fpr hia whole thoughts were how to get 
back to India as quickly as possible, and ho urged 
an immediate retreat to Juliatabdd, a course to 
which the envoy was most strenuously opposed. 
Excepting undaunted courage, Shelton docs not 
appear to have posscseed any of the qualities ne- 
cessary for command. DesjMjndeuey prevailed in 
general among the officers, and spread to the men. 

The eueiiiy, reinforced by great numbers of G-hiU 
jyes, now occupied the twu ranges of hille between 
which the ciintoniiioiit lay. Those on the Siah Sung 
descended iuto the plain, and took possession of 
all the forts in it. As one of these, named the 
Rika-basliee fort, was opposite and within niusket- 
ahut of the Mission impound, iuto which the 
enemy began to pour thBir shot, and as further, if 
iliey were allowed to surround the cantonment 
it would be impossible to get any provisions, the 
general, at the express desire of tlio env<»y, who 
was obliged to take tlie wbolo responsibility on 
himself, ordered a force under Brig. Shelton to 
advance to storm it (lOtli). Unfortunately, Capt. 
Bellew, who waa to blow open tho gate, missed 
aud only blow open a wicket. The storming party, 
led by Coi. Mackrell, then advanced under a sharp 
Are from tlie walls. Only the colouel and a few 
officers uid men got in, but the garrison thinking 
they wore followed by all the rest fled <iut of the 
opposite gate. But just then u party of the Afgiila 
horse charged round the corner of the fort next i 
the wicket. A cry of ** cavalry” was raised, and | 
a bugler by mistake sounding the retreat, tlic irnops | 
began to run. By a most extraordiiuiry display 
of vulour. Brig. Shelton ut length succeeded in 
rallying them, and the fort was taken, but in the 
meantime all within it had perislied, except Lieut. 
Bird and a Sepoy. For when they found that 
their comrades had retreated they closed the gate 
fastened it witli a bayonet ; but the AfghAus 
soon returned, and having contriveib to draw tho 
bayonet, rushed in and slaughtered all that were 
there except those two, who retired into a stable, 
whence, till they were relieved, they kept up a 1 
deadly tire on their atiaailaiits, killing upwards of | 
ihirty of them. The entire British loss was 200. 1 
killed and wounded. Fourotbei' forts wore evacu* i 


ated by the enemy, and there waa found in them a 
good deal of grain. As they were ouly able to 
take away one half of it before nightfall, Capt 
Boyd requested Brig. Shelton to leave a guard hi 
a small fort; but he refused, and during the night 
the Afghans carried off the remainder of the grain. 

On me l«|lb, as the enemy were in considerable 
force on the western heights, whence they fired 
into the cantonment, Shelton was sent, at the 
desire of the envoy, to dislodge them. This was 
done after some hard fighting, the AMAns ad- 
vancing on the very bayonets of the in&itiy and 
driving them down the hill, and “ this,’* says Eyre, 

** was the last success onr arms were destined to 
experience.” 

On tho 15th Major Pottinger, political agent in 
Kohiatan, and Lieut. Hauehton, arrived in canton- 
ments. They were both badly wounded, and bad ha^ 
almost a miraculous escape from Charikar. They 
had been for sevei'al days besieged by large num- 
bers of A fghAns ; the sufferings of themso^ca and 
their men (mostly Ghoorlcas and AfghAus,) from 
thirst, had been dreadful ; the Mohammedan sol- 
diers had deserted, and the remainder were de- 
stroyed in their attempt to reach Cabul. Intelli- 
of another disaster also arrived. A detaoh- 
moiit under (.bpt Woodbiirn, winch was coming 
from Gliuxnee to CAbul, was surprised and cut to 
pieces by the enemy. 

Little or nothing was done now till the 22nd. 
The question of removing into the Bala Hissar 
was frequently discuBsed, and Eyre is decidedly of 
opinion, that iiad that course been adopted, (be 
subsequent calnmities might all have been averted. 
But Brig. Shelton was sn determined on a retreat to 
JeilalabAd, timt he set his face against every other 
p^>^)oaal. Some ammunition was merely conveyed 
to the Bala Hissar. The village of Behmaroo, which 
stands at the north-cast extremity of the hills named 
from it, and about hn If-a-mile from the cantonment, 
WAS the place froui which the troops bad of late 
drawn their supplies of grain. On the 22nd, as the 
enemy was seen crowning tlie hill over it in large 
number^ it whs resolved again, at the desire of the 
envoy, to anticipate them in occupying that village. 
The task was committed to Major Swayne of Sie 
5tli N. J., iind just as he bad done at the fort of 
Shcreef Shah, instead of entering boldly and 
cliai'ging the uneiuy who were in the place, he kept 
his men under cover, doing nothing but merely 
firing on tlie housss. LieuL Eyre was sent witn 
a gun, but could get no position for it except in 
the open field, whore the gunners were exposed to 
tho lire of the enemy’s marksmen, as also were the 
cavalry which were stationed behind it. In the 
evening the troops were recalled, and in the night 
Akbar Khftn arrived at CAbul. 

At a council held at the general’s that night, it 
was resolved that a force under Brig. Shelton, 
should in the morning take the villnge by oasAult, 
and then maintain the hill over it against all tho 
foi'ces of the enemy. The troops set out at two in 
tho morniog, and crossing the Kohistan rood, 
ascended a gorge in the Behmaroo heights oppo- 
site tlie cantonments, and wliich divides them into 
two bills. Having dragged up the only guii they 
had with them, tliey brought it to a knoll over the 
village, and a tiro was opened on an ineloeure in it, 
whirii was supposed to be the* euemics’ principal | 
bivuuack. Several officers now urged Shelton Uf . 
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take advantam of the panic of the enemy, and storm 
the village while it was yet dark, but he would not 
consent. At daybreak he sent a party to storm 
under Major Swayno; but this officer missing the 
gate which was open, came to a wicket which was 
• barricaded, and then as usual got his men under 
cover. After they had been tiiere al^ut half an 
hour, suffering from the ^emy’s lire, they were 
recalled, as large bodies of men were seen inuing 
from the city ; and the brigadier, leaving three 
companies of the 37th N. 1. under Capt. Kershaw 
as a reserve on the knoll, moved back with the 
rest to the part of the hiU over the gorge. A 
squadron of irregular boise under Lieut. Walker 
had been sent down into the plain on the west to 
intercept fugitives from the village. As ilic enemy 
was iti ^reat force on the hill beyond the gorge, 
(10^000 it is said) and their ptzaiU eaiTy a long 
way, Shelton wss advised to erect a sunga or 
stone tveast-work for the defence of the men ; but 
he refused os usual. 

The cavalry of the enemy swept the plain to the 
west, and it was found necessary to recall Lieut. 
Walker. The Dritish podtion was, therefore, now 
surrounded on all sides, except that next the 
Luninent. Brig. Shelton bod drawn up the iufantry 
in two squares, and placed the cavalry behind 
them in oue mass, thus presentine a broad mark 
fur the enemies’ juzailMf from wTiich tlio troops 
suffered severely. Bodies of the enemies’ cavalry 
were now seen issuing from the Shih il»gh in 
order to get between the troops and the canton- 
ment ; hot they were checked by some troops in a 
or tomb, and by a hre from the cantun- 
ineut. Swarms of Ghazecs had at this time 
descended in the gorge, and creeping up the other 
side, picked off the British Bkiruiishcrs ; and 
though the brigadier ofi'ered 100 rupees to any 
man who would tske a flag which they had planted 
within thirty yards of the first sr^uare, none would 
stir. As firoitlesB were the efforts made to get 
the men to charge bayonets. The Ghazees now 
[ made a rush at the gun ; the cavaliy^ refu-sed to 
I eltarge when ordered, and all but the second squaro 
j gave way and tan. The officers with great diffi- 
culty succorded in rallying them behind this 
square. The Ghazees then retired, taking with 
them the limber and horses of the gun. 

It was now past noon ; fresh assailants poured 
forth from the town aod village, and the firing 
of the long jusaih was thinning the troops, who 
wore suffering from boat and thirst. Brig, She!- 
I tun then sent to rctiuust Major Kci'sbaw to rqove 
f j up and join him. But tliat officer, who had been 
1 the whole moniing hard pressed by the enemy 
from the village, and who feared if he quitted the 
knoll his retreat would be cut off, suggested that 
it would be bettor for tliem to fall ^ck on him. 
By this time tlie front ranks of the first square 
had been mowed down, and when they began 
I to retiro toward Major Kershaw, tho Ghazees 
j made a rush and completely broke the square. 
I All order was now lost ; the men rushed down the 
j hill and made for the cantonment ; the reserve 
followed their example, the enemy poured round 
them from all sides, and but that the pursuit was 
j checked by a fire from the Mission Compound, 
1 and that a chief named Osman Khan halted and 
1 drew off his men who were foremost in the pur- 
I i^uit, hardly a man would have escaped. As it was 
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the loss WHS tremendous, for as the wounded were 
left behind they were all masaaored. 

Lieut. Ryre notices and severely comments on 
not lees than six gross errors committed by Brig. 
Shelton on this ffiBBStrouB day, namely i-^takiug 
bat ono gun with him ; not storming the village 
in the £rk ; not raising a ntnga; placing the 
cavalry where it could not act and was exposed' 
to the enemies' fire instead of on the plain ; refiis- 
ing to retreat in time. The last we shall state in 
the indimant writer's own words : " All,** says he, 
‘‘have heard of the British squabss at Water- 
loo, which defied the repeated desperate onsets of 
Napoleon's choicest eoeolry. At Behmaroo we 
formed squares to resist the diOant^fire of infitntry, 
thus presenting a solid mass against the aim of 
perhaps tlie best msrlcsmen in the wurld ; the said 
squares being securely perched on tlio summit of 
a steep and narrow ridge, up which no cavalry 
oould charge with effect. A Peninsular general 
would consider this to be a novel fashion ; yet 
Brig. Shelton had the benefit of Peninsular expe- 
rieuce In his younger days, and, it must be owned, 
was never surpassed in dauntless bravery." 

There remained only two honourable courses 
now, to retire to the Bala llisaar and defend it to 
the uttermost, or to make a bold effort to reach 
Jellalabdd. But against the former Shelton and 
the t>thera made their old objections of difficulty 
and danger, as if any course could be free from 
tiiem ; and it was resolved to have recourse to 
negotiation to effect a retreat to Indio. A letter 
from Osman Kh4n to the envoy having arrived, 
he retjuested tho opinion of the general aa to tho 
possibility of retaiuing their position ; and he, as no 
doubt he was instriicted, replied that it was impos- 
sible, and advised negotiation. But the torms 
proposed by the chiefs were not to be endured, 
even by those most auxioqp for retreat. Tho Bri- 
tish were required to deliver up Sh&h Sbfijah and 
his fmnily, and Jay down their arms, in which ease 
their lives might perhaps bo spared and they per- 
mitted to leave the country. 

Little occurred during some days. On the night 
of the 4t1i, then Doccinbor, the AfghAus made a 
fruitless attempt to blow o))en with powder the 
gate of Mohammed Shereefs fort ; but uuxt day 
they succeeded in destroying the bridge over the 
river, at which they had been at work unopposed 
for the last ten days, though the bridge was of the 
utmost importance, aud it might have been secured 
by placing a party in a small fort close by it, aud 
several officers had solicited to be allowed to do 
so, but in vaiu, the principle of the leaders being 
to listen to uo salutary counsel. In the night, 
Lieut. Sturt succeeded in destroying a mine 
which the AfghAns were running under one of the 
towers of Mohammed Shereers fort, and in the 
morning (Gth) its garrison was relieved by a com- 
pany of the Q.ueen’s 44th under Lieut. Gray, and 
guu of the 37th N. I. under Lieut. Hawtrey. In 
order to destroy the mine, it had been necessary to 
make a breach in the wall, which however had 
been well bAricoded and secured. But some 
AfghAns having now crept up to it, fired in through 
the barricade and wounded Lieut. Gray. On his 
retiring to have his wound dressed, his men lost 
all courage, and they collected their bedding aa if 
fur a 1 ’eti‘eiit. A sudden rush of the enemy at the 
brearh completed their {tanic, and they flung tliem- ; 
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Hulves procipatel^ over the walla. The Sepoj’a, 
who at first remained flnn| at length followed their 
example^ and Lieut. Ilawtrey was the Uet to leare 
ihe fur^ of wh^ch the enemy took immediate poa- 
session. A party of the 44th, who were stationed 
ill the bazaar*village, also ahowed so much inelina* 
tiun to follow the example of their comrades, that it 
was found necessary to replace them by a comtHuiy 
of the 37th N. I. 

So matters remained till the lltb, the chief 
military men being all for negotiation and retreat 
on almost any terms. On that day tlie envoy had 
a meeting with the Afgli&n chiefs on the plain 
toward Slab Sung, in which he proposed, as the 
heads of a treaty, the complete evacuation of the 
country by the British, tliey being furnished with 
supplies on the road, and some chiefs aee<»mpany- 
iug them as hostages ; the Ameer, his family, and 
others to be allowed to return, and Sh4h Sh6jah at 
lib option to remain or to depart witli the British ; 
un amnesty to be granted to all who had sided with 
the Shdh or the British ; means of transport for 
baggage, &c,, to be supplied. After some violent 
opposition from Alcbar Khin, Iho chiefs assented 
t4» these terms, ^nd it was arranged that the 
British should depart in throe days. Next day, 
hos’ever, came a new proposal from ihe chiefs, 
namely, that the Shah Shujah should continue to 
nngn on couditiou of marrying his daughters to 
the principal chiefs, and of his giving up tlie prac- 
tice of keeping tlie great men standing at his gate 
waiting for an audience, a practice which had 
itiainly contributed to make him unpopular. Such 
was the absurd pride of this infatuated prince, that 
it was witli the utmost reluctance he consented to 
those reasonable terms, in making which, it may 
Iiowover be doubted, if the chiefs were eiiicere. 

At two in the afternoon next day (13th), the 
British tnKips began to evacuate the Bala llissaT. 
Akbar Kbdn was at the gate to escort them ; but 
hb men having endeavoured to force an entrance, 
the king's guard shut the gate, and a round or two 
of grape was iired on tliem ; Akbar Kliau, hoping 
to be able to renew the attempt with better success 
if the gate was opened to readmit the troops, de- 
clared that it was now too late, and no longer safe 
for them to proceed, and that they must wait till 
morning. But the king refused to lot them in; and 
they had to spend the night exposed to the bitter 
cold, without shelter or covering. Early in the 
moriiiiig they set out, and at nine o’clock tliey 
reached the cantonment. 

Two days after (16tli) the Sli4h withdrew bb 
consent from ihe arrangement that had been made, 
and the treaty became as at first. The chiefs now 
refused to supply pruvisions or forage, unloas all 
the forts were given up to them ; and though Alls 
was putting thcmsolves eompletidy in their power, 
i tlie general and hb council consented. On the 
inth there was a fall of snow, which covered the 
ground to the depth of five inches, and remained 
on it all through the winter. The chiefs now (20th) 
tl^anded a portion of the guns and ammunition 
immediately, and that Brig. Shel^n should be 
given as a hostage. Lieut. Sturt, in indignation, 
urged the general to break off the treaty, and 
march at once for Jellalab&d. A rouucil sat, but, 
like all councils of war, it decided against action 
and enterprise. Gen. ^lo had already declared 
tiiat it was quite impoaidble for him to inarch to 


Cibul, and they now learned that the reinfwce* 
ment which they had expected frmn Kan^dr, 
had been stopped by the snow. 

On the 2lBt, the four hosta^ which were to be 
given were agreed on, the cuefs not insbting on 
Sheltonb being one, as he had ^ expressed a de- 
cided objection to undertake the duty.” Next day, 
Skinner, who was living at this time under 
the protection of Akbar Khdn, was the bearer of 
the h>llowing propusab to the envoy, that Ameeuoo- 
lah Kh&n, one of the principal chiefs, should be 
seised on the following day, and delivered up to 
him ; that our troops should occupy the Bala 
Htsaar, and Mohamm^ Khdn's fort ; Shdh Shdjah 
continue to reign, and Akbu Klidn to bo hb vizir, 
and the British troops to remain where they were 
All spring.^ The envoy, glad to catch at any thing 
that promised to extricate him from hb present 
difficulties, assented to thb plan, though it had 
treachery on ihe face of it, and aigned the paper 
on which it was written. 

On the following day (23rd), about noon, the 
envoy set out, accompanied by Captains Lawrence, 
Trevor, and Mackenzie, to meet Akbar Kb&o in 
the plain toward Siah Sung. He requested the 
general to have two regiments and two guns in 
readiness for secret service, namely, occupying the 
fort and the Bala llisaar, and to keop tho garrison 
on the alert, and the walls atrongly manned. fVhen 
tliose who were with him expressed tlieir appre- 
hension of the danger be was cnoounterioff, from 
ihe well-known treachery of the Afgh&nR,lie da-* 
dared that be hod no confiiience iu them, but tiiat 
he thought the chance of bdccpbs worth the risk. 

** At any rate,” he added, ** 1 would rather auffer a 
hundred deaths, than live the Inst six wooks over 
again.” Noar the bridge they were met by Akbar 
Kb&u, and some other chiefs, among whom was a 
brother of Amecnoobh's, but even that did not open 
the mivoy's eyes ; neither did the appearance of 
ci'owdB of armed Afgh&na, that were hovering 
about on all sides. 

After the usual civilities, tlie envoy presented 
Akbar KhiLn witli an Arab horse, for which 3000 
rupees hnd been given that momuig. They all 
then sat down near some rising ground, which par- 
tially concealed them fniin the cantonment. Capt. 
Lawrence drew their attention to tlie number of 
armed followers that were around them, in order 
that they iniglit be removed, but Akbar KhAn ex- 
claimed, ^ No ;i they are all in the secret and he I 
scarce had spo\ cn, when the hands of the envoy j 
and his cunipitiiioiis were suddenly grasped from I 
behind, and their swords and pistols were snatched ^ 
away? Tlic three ufficers were dragged off, and 
each made to mount behind a chief ; and in their 
last view of the envoy, they beheld him struggling 
violently with Akbar Khan, ** cnnstematiuii and 
hoRxir depicted on his couiitenauco.” Numbers of 
fanatic Gb&zees rushed on tlicm, but tlie chiefs 
defended thorn till they readied Mohammed Khan’s 
fort, where Lawrence and Mackenrie were placed 
in safety ; but Trevor, happening to fall from the 
horse, was slaughtered without mercy, la the 
fort, while all were congratulating the chiefs on 
the success of their stratagem, one voice alone, 
that of an old Moollah, was raised to condemn it. 
n« cried, that ^tho name of the Faithful was tar- 
nished, and that in future no belief could be placed 
in them ; that the deed was foul, and could neven 
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be of advantage to the autlion.*' In the night 
they 'were taken to Akbar Khto’a honaa in tlie 
dty, wbMe be reodved them courteouelyi and ez' 
premd his sorrow for the events of the day. Th^ 
now learned, for the first time, the fate of the 
envoy and of C^»t* Trevor. 

It 'seems that the plan which had been arranged, 
was to seize the person of the envov, and biug 
him into the city, where the chiefs hoped to be 
able to make him consent to any terms tliey would 
dictate. But he made so etrenuons a resistance, 
that Akbar Khdn, despairing of being able to cai^ 
him off alive, aud excited by his passions, shot him 
in the body with a pistol, his own gift at the con> 
fcreiice ; and the Gh&zees then rushed on and 
hacked him to pieces. His head was cut off, and 
his body and that of Gapt. Trevor, were afterwarda 
exposed in the bazaar of the city. 

Such was the fato of Sir Williarn Macnaghton^ 
the original author of the ill-omened expedition to 
Afgh&iiist&n. He was a man of considerable ta- 
lent, but, as would appear, not of correct politiesl 
views ; full <»f confideuco in luinself, and too ready 
to place confidence in others. His last acta evinced 

§ rcat imprudence ; but it is only fair to conclude 
list bis sufferings, from tlie lomenlabJe incapacity 
aud total want of decision and energy in his mili- 
tary coadjiit^ira, had made liim desperate, if they 
had not actually impaired his mental powem. Had 
be possessed the requisite authority, it is probable 
that he would have averted the aubsoquent cala- 
mities ; for with him, as we may have observed, 
hod originated every measure of euergy. 

It may wo.ll be supposed, that the faintam in tho 
cantonment made no effort to avenge his fate. On 
the contrary, as soon as they hud ascertained it, 
they requested Major Fottinger to act in his place, 
ill carrying on the treaty with the chiefs, These 
now required, that all the guns but six should be 
left behind ; that all the treasure should be given 
up ; and that married men and their families 
should take tho place of the present hostages. 
Christmas-day passed gloomily. The day follow- 
ing, letters c.aine from Pesliawur announcing tho 
march of reinforcements from india, and Osman 
Khali offered to escort them all safe to Peshawur 
for five lacs of rupees. Shortly after arrived some 
aArn^, or bonkers, for the purpiise of negotiating 
bills on India to the amount of fourteen lacs, pay- 
able on the promise of the late envoy to the chiefs, 
if the troops were conducted safely to Jellalab4J. 
Major Pottinger protested strongly against thus 
biudiog the g(»vemment, merely to save their own 
lives aud property, and proposed rather to holdout 
at C&hul, or to march fur Jcllnlab&d. Buf the 
council of war decided uiiauiuiously to treat aud 
to pay any thing, rather then to fight. As the 
chiefs required four married hostages with their 
families, a circular was sent ruuud tu try if that 
number would volunteer, on being assured of an 
allowaiioe of 2000 rupees a month ; but Lieut. 
Kyrc alone consented to remain. The chiefs, there- 
fore, agreed to waive that part of the treaty \ the 
bills were given, the guns were transferred, and 
the sick were sent into the city, wlioi'e they were 
to remain under the proteutiuii ol the chiefs. 


CHAPTER XV. 

The Aetrest— Slaughter at Kboord-CIbul ^e— Delivery of 
the Women and Children— Mueocre at the Tungee 
Toieekee — In the Jugdulluk Deflle— Total Deetruetlon of 
the Army—Defbnoe of JellalabAd— Of Kandohir— Lord 
Ellenborough Governor-general— Lose of Ghusnee— Vic- 
tory at JellaiabOd— Advance of Gen. Pollack — Re-oceupo- 
tion of Ctbiil — Advance of Gen. Nott — Deetruetlon of 
Ghusnee— Recovery of the Captlvee — Evacuation of Af- 
ghinlittn. 

At nine o’clock on the morning of Tharsday, the 
6th January, 1642, the British forces issued from 
their eantonmeiito to undertake a dreary march, 
over a country covered with snow and through 
dangerous deKles, for JellalabAd. They nnmbei^ 
4S00 fighting men, and the camp followers amounted 
to at least 12,000 men, beside women and chil- 
dren. An AfghAn chief, named Jubbar Kh4n, was 
to bo their escort. It had been the earnest advice 
of their Afghin friends, that they should, if pos- 
sible, get through the Khoord CAbul pass on the 
first ^y, but perhaps it waa not possible ; at all 
events, the general would not make the effort, and 
they advanced only six miles that day. They bi- 
vouacked for the night in tho snow, and numbers 
died of the cold. 

The following moiniDg (7th) they marched four 
miles to Bootkhak ; but, instead of entering the 
pass, they halted there for the night, at the desire 
of Akbar Kh&n, who, it seemed, was now to be 
their esctirt. This day they sustained many at- 
tacks froiD the AfgbAus, and were obliged to spike 
some of their guns. Akbar Kh&n required that 
eix more hostages should be given, to ensure their 
not going beyond Tezeen till Gen. Sale should have 
evacuated JellslabAd \ and next day (8th) Major 
pottinger, and Captains Loprrenco and Mackenzie, 
whom he specified, were sent to him. About mid- 
day Uie mingled mass began to enter that formid- 
able defile, of which the sides were filled with 
ferocious Ghiljyps. The stream which ran foam- 
ing and roariog through it liad to be crossed eight- 
and-twenty times. No order could be preserved ; 
soldiers and camp-followers alike pressed on amid 
tbe dense shower of balls fitim the Ghiljyoytmili, 
and 9000 ore stated as the lowest number of tliose 
who perished in the pass. In this fatal passage 
Lady Sale’s son-in-law, Lieut. Sturt, was mortally 
wounded. That gallant lady herself was also 
wounded in the arm, as she galloped along with 
the advance. At length they reached Khoord 
C4bul, where they bivouacked under a fall of snow 
which lasted til) morning. The troops were most 
anxious to go on, justly deeming their only chance 
of escape to bo in the rapidity of their advance ; 
but at toe desire of Akbar KhAn, the general made 
them halt. About noon, Capt. Skinner arrived with 
a proposal Ihum that chief, that all the women and 
children in camp shouhl be placed under his pro- 
tection, and he promised to ebCOrt tliCm safely, 
keeping them a day’s march in tho rear of t!ije 
army. Though little reliance could be pUced cm 
AfghAn honour, the general was iiersuaded by 
Capt. Skinner to trust him, and the married ufiicers 
with their families, and the other women and chil- 
dren, were committed to the charge of a party of 
Afghan horse, sent for the purjioBe. During this 
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dMy the men belonging to the ShAb’s troops begSD 
to desert in great nunben. 

At break of day on the lOtb, the whole mixed 
rouldtude wen again in motion^ every one^ as 
usual, prensing forward to the front as the only 
place of safety. The advance, consisting of the 44th 
and some troopers, managed at length to get to the 
front, and reached a narrow gorge (not more it is 
said than ten feet wide) named the Tunghee Ta> 
reekee, or Dark Pass, on the height to the right 
of whi^ the Afg))Ane bad taken their post, whence 
they poured incessant volleys into the gorge. The 
advance pushed through, though with great loss, 
and reached Kubbar<e-Jubbar about five miles off, 
where they were at length joined by some stmg- 
glers, from whom they learned that of all the troops 
which bad marched that morning from Khoord 
to C&bul, there remained now only themselves. 
The whole of tlie main and rear columns had been 
cut off, for tile men had dung away their arms and 
Hod, and the AfghAns rusliing on thorn sword in 
hand had massacred them without raerey« The 
whole British force now eoiifiisted of 80 artillory* 
men with one howitzer, ^0 men of the 44Lh, and 
160 troopers. There still reuimned about 4000 of 
the camp-followers. 

The general sent Capl Skinner to remonstrate 
with Akbar KhAii on this breach of treaty. But 
he declared, whether truly or not, that it was 
totally out of his power to restrain the Ghiljyes in 
their present state of excitement ; and he proposed 
as the only resource, that the troops should lay 
dowu their arms and place themselves under hia 
protection, and he would convey them safe to JellA- 
labid ; but the camp^fullowors as being so nume- 
rous must be left to tlirir fate. To these terms 
the general could not bring himself to consent, and 
the iiiai’ch was resumed. Numbers of the camp* 
followers, and some wuyiided officers, had gone on 
before ; and when tlie troops came to a narrow 
defile about five mih's off, leading into the Tezeen 
valley from the heigiits named the Hufi Kotul, 
tliey found it etrewed with dead bodice. The dotiie 
was three miles long, and iU heights were covered 
with Ghiljyes ; and hut for the dauntless valour 
and energy of Brig. Shelton, who commanded the 
rear-giiard, the whole of the troops would have 
been destroyed. At four in the day they reached 
the ground where they were to bivouack for the 
night. Not lens Lhau 12,OUO persona had peiishcd 
within the last four dreadful days. 

(^ipt. Skinner being sent to Akbar Kh4n, 
brought back the same answer as before. As it 
was of the utmost iiiiportiiuce to be able to m*t 
through the strong pass of Jugdulluk before me 
enemy should have time to occupy it, the troops, 
ubundiming their last gun, set out at seven in the 
evening for tliat place twenty-one miles distant. 
Owing to the darkness, they did not austain as 
much loss os usual, and in tho morning (1 1th) they 
reached Kuttur-Bung withiu ten miles of Jugdul- 
l uk. But now every iuch of the road was con- 
cSIftd, and though Shelton with the rear-guard 
perfonnod prodigies of valour, the fire of the 
juzaUt was murderous. At five o’cli>ck, Capt. 
Skinner who had been sent to Akbar Kb&n, re- 
turned with a request from that chief for the 
general to meet him at a conference, and a demand 
for Brig. Shelton and Capt Johnson as hostages 
for the evacuation of JeJIalabAd. They all went, > 
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and were received with apparent kindness; food 
was immediately supplied them, and they enjoyed 
a refreshing sleep for the first time since they had 
left CAbul. 

Akbar Kh&n had assured them that food and an 
escort should be sent to tho famishing troops. 
But none came ; and all through the next day 
(13tli) they were exposed to constant attacks from 
me Afghans, by one of whom Capt. Skinner was 
treacherously killed. At night, leaving the sick 
and wounded behind, i])e survivors set once more 
forward ; but Bie Ghiliycs were on the alert, and 
in the Jugdulluk defile^ a massacre similar to that 
m the Tangee Tareekee ensued. Brig. Auquetil, 
Col. Chambers, Major Thain, and thirteen other 
officers were among the slain. Next day (I3th) 
the survivors made their way to Guodamuk, but 
here the tragedy was completed by a mah of the 
Afghans swoxd in hand. C^pl. Bellew and about a 
dozen other officers with some troopers had ridden 
off for JplIalabAd, but of the whole number only 
one, Dr. Brydun, reached that place. Never, per- 
haps, since war began among mankind, has the 
destruction of an army been more complete ; and 
it is lamentable to Uilnk that it was entirely caused 
by the disgraceful incapacity, ignorance, and wil- 
fulnesB of those to whose care it had been com- 
> mitted. 

Widely different was the conduct of the real 
soldier who commanded in Jellulabdd. Though 
without money, short of both provirions and ammu- 
nition, and with a force scarcely adequate to the* 
defenco of the place, h( refused to obey the order 
to evacuate it, and eilmly awaited the* attack of 
all the forces the Afghans might be able to bivig 
against it. A brigade had boon assembled under 
Col. Wyldc to relieve him ; but it proved unable to 
effect the passage of the Kliyber Fans, and it was 
found necessary to abandon the fort of Ali Mus- 
je«l. 

in Kandaliu’ it bad at Hrst been attempted to 
obtaiu tho aid of the neighbouring chiefs by money, 
and a lac of rupees wbh thus fruitlessly oxpeuded, 
for they all went off and joined the enemy. As 
they had assembled in force near the city, Gen. 
Nott led out his men (Jun. 12) to attack them, 
lie found them posted with a morass in front, and 
while the British troops wore at a distance^ they 
ke^it up a fire with tlicir umtchlocks ; but on tlieir 
nearer approach they broke and tied with precipi- 
tation. 

Such were the closing events of the unfortunate 
^iqlnistration of Lord Auckland, How far he 
was personally to blaiue for what occurred, it is 
not owy to ascertain ; but his great error seems to 
have l^n the RRnetionine Uie profitless project 
iff restoring ShsU Shuiah. On tlic last day of 
February liis successor, Lord Ellenborough, landed 
at Calcutta. 

One more disaster befell the British arms in 
AfghuustAn. Col. Palmer, who cummaudod in 
Ghusneo, had applied to the authorities at CAbul 
for permissiou to repair the works and lay in pro- 
vision^ but to no purpose. At leugth, just when 
it was too late, he ventured to act on his own 
responsibility. On the 20th November came, as 
we have seen, the first fall of s&ow, and on the 
same day the enemy made their appearance. But 
tho next week they retired on hearing of the 
advance ul tr6<i])S from Kaiidahdr. They soon/ 
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however (Dec. 7)» returned in greeter numbers. 
PoHcy saggested to turn the inhabitants out of the 
town; but an unfounded idea of their being fhithful 
to the British, and the reflection on the cruelty of 
turning so many poor people out to perish in the 
enow, made the idea be dismissed at once. The 
consequence was, that they dug a hole through the 
wall (J6th), and admitted their countrymen, and 
the garrison after a night and a day’s hard flghting, 
had to retire into the citadel. The weather now 
proved extremely severe, the enow often fell to a 
depth of two feet, firing was exceeding scarce, and 
provisions very scanty, the sufferings of the men 
who were naUves of India were ^most beyond 
endurance. A kind of truce, therefore, was made 
with the enemy (Jan. 16), by which the fort was 
to be surrendered on the arrival of Shems-ud-dln 
Khdn. Thin person did not arrive till the middle 
of February, and Col. Palmer continued to amuse 
him for some time longer. At lost the patience 
of the Afghans was eiOiausted, and the gatrisou 
marched out (March 6), under the security of a 
treaty signed and sworn to by all the chiefs that 
they should be escorted in safety to I’cahawur, with 
their arms, baggage, Ac. They were to remain in 
a part of the tQ%m under the citadel till the road 
to C4bul should be clear. But they soon had a 
specimen of the usual Afgh&n faith ; the very next 
day their quarters were attacked, and many of 
them slain by the Ghazees. This continued till 
the lOth, during which time Shems-ud-diu repeat* 
'edly sent, offering the officers his protection if they 
would leave the Sepoys to their fate. This they 
steadily refused to do ; but the men themselves, 
thinking they had no other chance of escape, re> 
salved to dig a hole through the wall, and try to 
roBcIi Peshawur, which they fancied not to be more 
than fifty or sixty miles off through tho mountaius. 
They asked their officers to accompany them, and 
on their refusal made the attempt, but with the 
success that might have been anticipated. They 
got bewildered in the fields, and in the morning 
they were cut to pieces or mode prisoners. The 
officers had mean time Hurrendered, and on renewed 
oaths of kind usage, but llioy were, of course, ill* 
treated and plundei^ The treatment, however, 
varied according to the intelligence that came from 
Jellalobad or Kuodoli^r, and the hopes or fears of 
their guards. 

Before Lord Auckland resigned the government, 
he had been making preparations for the rolief 
of Jellalabftd, and immediately after Col. Wylde’s 
repulse, a force of some magnitude was assembled 
, for that purpose at Pcahuwur, to move under the 
command of Gen. Pollock ; but it was not tiirApril 
that that officer was able to march for tho Khybcr 
Pass. Meanwhile Gon. Sale bad succeeded in 
putting the wevks of JelUlab4d in a condition to 
resist any attempt of the Afgh&na, when there 
occurred (Feb. 19) one of those earthquakos which 
are common in that country, and wmch levelled 
in an instant the greater part of tlie works. The 
garrison, undismayed, instantly commenced the 
labour (ff restoration, and by the end of the month 
the town was again in a state of defence. Akbar 
Kh&n, who was now only seven miles off, could find 
no solution of this phenomenon but magic. He 
soon after invested the place, and kept up a strict 
blockade. Various gallant sallies took place, and 
bt length (April 7) a brilliant attack was made on 


his camp. Three columns, two of 600 men each 
and one of 360 led Col^ Dennle and Monteith 
and Capt. Havelock, lasued from ^e town early in 
the morning. They found the eneny, 6000 in num- 
ber, drawn out before thrir camp, their rigiit rest* 
log on a fort, their left on the ^bnl river ; some 
worke were filled with marksmen. Capt. Have- 
lock’s column succeeded in piercing the enemies^ 
left ; the central one directed its efforts against a 
square fort in the line which was obstinately de- 
fended, and here tho gallant Dennie fell mortally 
wonnded. The rear uf this fort being gained, 
orders were given for a general attack on the 
enemies’ camp. The Afgh&ns made every effort, 
by a sustained fire and by oharges of cavalry, to 
eneck their advance, but in vain ; their line was 
penetrated on all sides, their guns were captured, 
and their isamp set on fire ; and their whole force 
was soon in full retreat. Nino days after this vic- 
tory (Iflth) Gen. Pollock and his forces reached 
Je)ialub&d. By tlie judicious employment of 
flanking companies to stoiin tho heights, he had 
threaded the formidable Khyber Pass without any 
loss of men or baggage. 

Gen. Nott still retained Kandah&r. Leading 
out a part of his troops (March 7) he drove the 
enemy over the riven Tumak and Urgundab, and 
then (9th) put them totally to the rout. During 
liis absenee an attempt on the city was defeated 
with great loaa to the assailants. In the end of 
the month, Brig.-gcn. England, who was advancing 
from Sinde, having reached Quetta in safety, was as 
he moved on fron) that town so vigorously opposed 
by the enemy in tlie passage of a narrow defile, 
that he was obliged to fall back to Quetta with a 
loss of 98 men killed and wounded. 

In this monUi also occurred an event, which, 
though of no great consequence in itself, tended 
to relieve the British government from some em- 
barrassment, namely, the ueath of Sh&h Slifijah. 
As he was riding from the Bala Hissar to Ins 
camp at Siah Sung with the eldest son of Nawab 
Zem&n Kh&n^, tho latter shot him with a double- 
barreled gun. 

There was now a victorious British force at Jel- 
lalabad, and snother at Kandahdr, which could be 
eorily reinforced from Sinde. The Afghans, it 
WAS clesr, could sot withstand the Bi’iti^ troops 
in the field, and they never could remain long at 
unity among themsrlves. The fine weather, more- 
over, was at hand, and provisions would be mtire 
easily procured. It is of absolute necessity in tlic 
East make a display of power, as forbearance is 
sure to be ascribed to impotence. All, therefore, 
we should suppose, pointed out the policy of the 
return of the British to Cdbiil, and making the 
Afghans conscious of their power. But such had not 
been the policy of Lord Auckland. Overwhelmed, 
as it would appear, by tho turn affairs had taken at 
Cdbul, his only thought had been how to get the 
remaining troops out of that fatal country ; and it 
was for this sole purpose that tho forces of Gene- 
rals Pollock and England had been assemlheu. 
The policy of his successor was not different ; in 
all hiB letters and orders to Sir Joseph Nicholls, 
the commaDder-iu'cbief, to Generals Pollock and 
Nott, the theme is the speedy evacuation of Afgh6- 

T On the outbreak of November 2, the Atkb&na had pro- 
cltimed thli penon Bh&b, and itruok money in hla name. 
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nistAn, provided th4 priaoners had been recovered. 
Against that course these two ofiicers remonstrated 
in strong terms ; and it wss at first conceded, that 
the troops shopld not commence their march for 
India Uil the antumn, and at length, in the month 
of July, a reluctmit consent was given to their 
advance on CAbul, if they felt themselves strong 
enough to do it in safety. From all which it ap> 
pears quite plain, that the restoration of our mili- 
tary glory in the eyes of the people of the East, 
was due solely to those two distinguished officers, 
both of whom belonged to the Company’s ser- 
vice. 

As soon as Gen. Pollock had obtained permis- 
sion to act on the offensTe, he had sent out a fonie 
under Brig. Honteith, which destroyed five-aud- 
thirty forts in the vicinity of JellalabAd. On tho 
23rd August, he marched from that place for Guii- 
datnuk. On his arrival there (23rd), he )eamc<l 
that the enemy were in. some force at a fort and 
village two miles off ; and next morning ho led a 
pai^ of his troops against them, but they fled after 
a slight reslstauee. The troops remuned nearly 
a fortnight at Gundamiik, and then (Sept 7) 
sumed their march for Jugduluk, in two divisions, 
under Sir Robert Sale and Gen. McCaskill. The 
first division, on coming to a pass on the road, 
found the heights, which formed a kind of amphi- 
theatre oil tlie right, held by the enemy, who were 
thus enabled to Are into the column across a deep 
lavino, and do some injury. Some troops were 
sent to dislodge them, before whom they retired 
without fighting, to the summit of a steep lofty 
mouutuin. But liither they wore followed, though 
with great labour and difficulty, and they retired 
as usual. Tlie first division then advanced to 
Tezeeo, where it was joiiu'd by tho second. A 
halt was made for a day, to refr^h the c&ttle be- 
longing to the latter; and the enemy ascribing this, 
of course, to the fear cf advancing, commenced at- 
tacking the pickets on the left flank, and when 
repelled there, uii the right, hut with os little suc- 
eesa. Next day (13Ch), when t}io anny commenced 
its march, all the hills round the valley of Tezeeu 
were occupied liy the ennmy, and their horse ap- 
peared in the plain. Ti'oops were sent to dislodge 
them from the heights, and they advanced boldly 
to meet them ; but they could not withstand the 
bayonet, and their horse were scattorod by the 
charge of the British cavalry. At the fatal Huft 
KotuI, loading out of the ^'alloy, tho AfghAns of- 
fered a doteruiincd resistance, but they were driven 
from position to position, and the whole British 
force, emerging from the pass, marched unopposed 
to Khoord CAbul. The Afghans arc said to have 
hod on thisioccasioii 1 6,000 men in the field, led by 
Akbar Khan in person. The British loss was only 
thirty-two killed and 130 wounded. On the lOtb, 
Gen. Pollock encamped at CAbul ; and next day, 
amid the roar of artillery, the shouts of the troops, 
and the sound of martial music, he jilaiited tiie 
banner of England on the Bala Hissar. 

aro now to trace the march of Gen. Nott to 
the same place. In May, he had boon joined by 
Gen. Engird, and by the garrison of Kholat-e- 
Ghiljye, which he had been ordered to withdraw. 
While the troops sent for this lost purpose, under i 
Col. Wymer, were away, the ciiomy to tho number 
of 10,000 occupied some hills near Kandahar ; j 
but Gen. Nott, with only 1000 infantry, 250 ca- I 


▼airy, and twelve guna, marched out against tiiem, 
and carried their positions in leas than an hour *. 

When Gcd. Nott got permisHon to move, hia 
eonfideuce in his troops was such, that he resolved 
to take only a port to CAbol, tho rest retired vrith 
Gen. England, by way of Quetta, to Sinde. On the 
0th Aug. Gen. Nott eommeno^ his march, with 
a large stock of ammunitioa and provisions for 
forty days. They met with little annoyance till 
the 28th, when a party sent out to protect some 
grasu-cutters, whom the enemy hod fallen on, came 
in the ardour of punuit on an AfghAn army, by 
whom they were driveu off with cfmsiderable losa. 
As tho attack on the grass-cutten had proceeded 
from an adjacent f(fft, a party was sent against it. 
Some persons came out to sue fur forbearance, and 
an officer and some men were directed to enter, 
and see if thoir statements were true. But as they 
approached the fort, they were greeted with a 
shower of balls, and the troops then rushed in and 
slaughtered all in tho place, which proved to be 
full of armed men. Shcros-ud-din, of Ghuznee, 

I being now in tho vicinity of the British camp in 
! great fores, Gm. Nutt led out onc-half of his troops 
agaiust him (30th). After a cannouade on both 
sides the British advanced to the attack, and tho 
^einy at once broke and fled. The troops at 
lengtli (Sopt. 6th) appeared before Ghuznee, and 
were preparing to make an assault the next day ; 
but when the inomiug came it was found that the 
citadel hod been evacuated in the night. As it 
hod been determined to destroy this ph^, fourteer^ 
iniueH were sprung undi'r the walls of the citadel, 
and tho gnteways and principal buildings of the 
town wert' fired On his further march to CAbul, 
Gvd. Nott dispersed a force of 12,000 AfghAns, and 
he reached that city on the I7th, two days after 
Gen. Pollock. 

A few days after the arrival of Gen. Not^ a 
force was sent under Gen. McCsskill against 
Istalif, a place about twenty miles north-west of 
CAbul, strongly situated on the side of a mountain. 
The Afghans reposed great confidence in its 
strength, but it proved unable to resist the Bri- 
tish. A groat ]M>rtion i>f it was destroyed, and the 
fUiino was the fate of Charikor ; and thus termi- 
nated the military operations in AfghAiiistAn. 

Thu recxfvpry of tlie prisoners was now the only 
matter of importance. After the fatal 9th of 
January, they bad boon conveyed to the vicinity of 
JellalabAd, where they bad been detained in a 
fort, at a place named Buddccabad, while Akbar 
Khan was enga|p.:d in liis operations against that 
town. After his defeat, on the 7th April, they 
wcrejreinoved, and taken to difierent places on the 
way to CAbul. During these removals, Geu. El- 
phinstone breathed his last, and his body was sent 
to JellalabAd for interment. On tho 24th May, 

" On this occasion, he said, in a letter to Gen. Pollock, 
**1 would st Buy time lead 1000 Dcngal sepoys against 6000 
AfghAns. My beautiful native regiment,” he atldi, “ a» in 
perfect health and spliits.” 

9 The tomb of the celebrated Sultan Uahmood was at 
Ghuznee (above, p, ID), and as it was reported that its doors 
had belonged to the temple of SdmnAt (p. 9), Lord £llen- 
borough directed that they should be brought aa e trophy to 
India. Thia sbiurd act list been commented on and ridi- 
culed abundantly. We mayjust observe, that that temple 
had ceased to exist for ages, and that a great portion of (he 
British troops in Afghdnlst&n were Mussulmans. , i 
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they Arrived at a fort in a valley, about three miles 
from Cibul, aod there they remaiued tili the 26th 
Augoat, when tliey were obliged to set oat for 
Bamlaa, it being Akbar Khan’e declared inten> 
tioA— as Gen. Pollock refused to evacuate the 
country on condition of their being releaeed — to 
■end them to Kooloom, to be distributed as slaves 
arnwg the Usbeg ehiefa. Their conductor, named 
Saleh Mohammed Khkn, was an Afgh&n, who had 
been a eubahdar in one of Sh4h Sh^Ljah's regi> 
mente, but who had deserted to Dost Mohammed 
in 18^. On the Srd September, they reached the 
valley of Uamian, where they remained till the 
11th, when a positive order for their immediate 
departure for Kooloom came from Akbar Kh&n. 
All hope of deliverance seemed now at an end, and 
they were resigning tliemselves to their fate, whon 
Major Pottinger came to say that Saleh Moham- 
med had offered to deliver tliem to the British 
general, on being assured of 20,000 rujiees in casii, 
and 1000 rupees a month for bis life. Witli this 
offer they gl^ly closed, and they all signed their 
names to the requisite documeuta. 

Still they were by no means out of danger, for 
Akbar Kbto was hourly expected to arrive, on his 
way to Kooloom, and Saleh Mohammed’s troops 
could not be relind on. On the other hand, the 
Huaareh tribe, that iuhabitad tlie valley of Ba- 
niian where they were, being mostly Sheeahs, 
were strongly in their favour, and declared their 
readiness to take up anna on their side against 
Akbar. Major Pottin^r boldly nominated a new 
governor to the province, in the name of the 
British Mvernment, and made giunts 1o the dif- 
ferent chiefs ; and the two little forts which they 
occupied wore eecurod as well as was possible. 
On me l6tU, heariug that Akbar Khkn was a fugi- 
tive in Kohistan, they ventured to comnieuce tbeir 
flight. Next day, when resting after tlio descent 
of a mountain, they beheld a party of horse, 
emerging from a pass into the valley. These 
proved to be a body of 600 Kuzailbash horsemen, 
who, accompanied by Sir Richmond Shakenpesr, 
ba^ Mt out from C&bul to deliver them, and had 
travelled ninety miles in two daya, No time was 
lost in advancing, and on the 20th tliey met at 
Argundee Gen. and his brigade, who had 
been sent to meet and protect them. We need 
not say that the meeting was a most joyful one ^ 

It only remained now to witlidraw the troops 
firom Afgh&nist&n, and to renounce all connexion 
with that country. Dust Moliammed and his 
family were, accordingly, set at liberty ; and on the 
return of the army, the G<iverDor-goi>eral indulged 
his taste iu a grand military pageant at Felx^ze- 
pore, where was a great display uf pointed ele- 
phants and tiduuiphal ai*ches, with wavuig banners 
and the roaring of artillery. The old doors uf 
Mahmoud’s tomb, also, perlbrmed a part in this 
military pantomime. It bad also been intended, in 
imitation of the Romans, to parade Dost Moham- 
med and his family in the pi'ocessiou, but the g(Mid 
seDse of the Governor-general, or of his fricuds, 
saved the English name from ^is stain K 

^ Including Ladies Macnaghten and Bale, there were thir- 
teen Isdlea with nineteen children, eight of whom belonged 
to the widow of Capt. Trevor. Ladj Sale acknowledges 
that, according to Afjth&n ideas of elegance and comfort, 
they had on the whole been well treated by Akber KhAn. 

' * As Lord Auckland eoinraenceii with adopting the phn. 


Thus tenninatod in pageantry a usvless and 
calajnitouB war, entered into, as we have eeen, 
without neceasity and without the requisite degree 
of information, and conducted in a^nuumer calcu- 
lated to dUgrace the British name, had it not been 
for the talents of a Sale, a Nott, and a Pollock, 
who spurned at the idea of quitting a country as 
fugitives which they had entered as conquerors. 

expense also proved by no means itioonaidei'a- 
ble ; for it is asserted that this eflbrt to keep off 
the Kossian bugbear oust the Indian government 
not leoB than seventeen millioDs sterling. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Trsneaetione in Siude— Sir C. Napier tent thither— Attack 
on the Realdency— Battle of Meeanee— Reduction of 
Sinde— Obeervatione on that Traneaction— Aflklre of Gwa- 
lior — Rattle of Mahaiejpoor— Conclueioo of I'reaty— Sir 
Henry Hardinge Governor-general — Death of Runjeet 
Sing — Aflains of the PunJAb— Campaign of tha Sutlej — 
Battle of Moodkec — of Ferosehuhur— of Allwkl^tf So* 
braon — Tteaiiee— CotrcLoeioM. 

Avtkr the close of tho Afghan expedition, the 
attention of the government was directed to Sinde, 
a country with which the British bad hitherto had 
few telatiuns. 

In 178fl) the dominant tribe in Sinde, named 
Kulbooras, had been displaced by another tribe 
named Talpoora. Meer Futteh Ally, the chief 
of this tribe, 6xed his abode at Hyderabad, aud 
associated his three brothers in the guvernmeDt 
with himself. He assigned two other portions of 
the country to twt» of his relations, and hence 
arose the states named Khyrpoor and Meerpoor, 
in the former of which tbty.Bystem of a plurality 
of rulers prevailed as at Hyderabad. These rulers 
of Sinde are usually named the Ameen. Their 
title, us wc have seen, was tho usual oriental one 
of superior might, and was therefore as good as 
^lOAo of most rulers in India. 

The truiiBactiuns of tlie British witli the Ameers, 
were of little moment till 1832, when tlie English 
merchants having begun to fancy tliat a great and 
lucrative trade might be opened with the nations 
of Central Asia by means of the Indus, a treaty 
was, as wc have seen, concluded with the Ameers 
for opening the navigation of that river to the 
Britisb under certain conditions, two of which 
were, that they ^ould convey no military stoivs 
through the country, and pul no aimed veBsel on 
tlie Indus. Some years later (1636), Sinde being 
menaced by Ilunject Sing, the British government 
appeared as mediators ; and by a treaty concluded 
with the Ameers (1638) tlie^ agreed to the resi- 
dence of a Britidi minister with an escort iu their 
country. 

About two months after the tripartite treaty was 
concluded, and os Sinde had fonnerly pud trilml" 
to C6bu), Sh&h Shhjah agreed to give up all elaiTn 
to this tribute, which he had never leoeived, for 
such a sum as would be determined by the Briti^ 
government. To tliia arrangement the Ameers, 

MOlegy of the French republic, lo Lord Ellenborough con- 
tinued It. Ilia imitation of Buonaparte’e bulletin fa but too 
welt known for hit lointf. 
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however, had nut given their oonaent, and when 
informed of it they produced a writteui ^ease fitHn 
ShAh Shhjah. Tlie resident eonfeased himself 
I>erplexed by 4he appearance of this document; 
but Lord Auckland declared that it was not in> 
ouiubeiit on the British government ^ to enter into 
any formal investigation of the plea adduced by 
the Ameers,” that is, that right or wr<ing tliey 
were to be made to give money for die Cllbul ex- 
pedition. This was followed by a demand of a 
]uiHiiage for part of the troops through their couii- 
ti'y, ill contravention of the treaty of 1832. It 
was now also discovered that one of the Ameers 
was in correspoudence with the court of Persia, 
and great indignation was expressed at this dupli- 
city/’ in violating the “close alliance ” niaiiitained 
with the British government, an alliance, if it may 
so be called, forced on the Ameers. To punifJi 
tluH conduct, nothing would content Lord Auck- 
land ^ort of their signing a subsidiary treaty, by 
which ae large a military force as should seem fit 
to the Goveriiur-gcneral should bo stationod in their 
country ; and as they were “ to derive vast advan- 
' tages” from its presence, they wore to bear a pai't 
uf the expenso of its maintenance. The Ameers 
remonstrated, and referred to the former treaties; 
hut the troops of Sir J. Keane were approaebiug 
in one direction, oud tliose of Sir Willoughby 
Cotton iu another, and might was right, so they 
were obliged to affix their seals to a treaty amended 
and altered at the Govcmor-gencnl’a plouaure. 

Such were the deaUuga of Lord Auckland with 
the Aincers of Siiido, and iu our candid opinion, 
no trausaction on the )iart of the British in India, 
so repuguaat to the priaciplus uf justice, had taken 
place since the days of Warren liaatings. I.ord 
iviJeiib<}rough had uow to act on hig views of jus- 
tice, and the law of nations with respect to these 
princes, who, there is no doubt, wheu they heard 
uf the disasters at Cabm had hoped to bo delivered, 
and, as it wan asserted, had engaged in correspon- 
dence with parties hostile to the British, but who 
oertaiuly him done nothing more. Lord Kllcn- 
bnrough was going at first to threaten them with 
the confiscation of tlieir territories ; but he finally 
determined only to require territory in lieu of the 
tribute which tuey were to pay on sccouiit of tbe 
** vast advantages” derived from the subsidlm'y 
force, and he sent Major-gen. Sir Charles Napier 
to exercise the chief military and civil authority 
in Sinde. 

Sir C. Napier having reported that the Ameers 
levied tolls on tbe river contrary to tbe treaty, 
and expressed bin opinion tliat as “ the more 
powerful government would at no distant period 
swallow up the weaker,” it would be better to 
come to the result st once, “ if it could be done 
with honestv the draft of a treaty was for- 
warded to him, aud be was left to look to the 
honescy of the transaction himself. By tills treaty, 
certain portions of territory were pointed out to 
be assigned to the British, and another portion 
to be given to the KhAn of BhdlpAr, their 
futbful ally ; the Ameers were to pr4ividc fuel 
for the BteamezB on the Indus, and if they failed, 
the Company’s servants might cut timber on their 
territories ; finally, the right of coining, the great 
mark of sovereignty in the East, was to be taken 
from them, and the coin ,wa8 to bear od one side, 
“the effigy of tbe sovereign of England.” The 


juBtiee of these harsh meaanrea was based on the 
authenticity of letten said to have been written 
by two of the Ameers ; and as that was denied, and 
it is well known bow common and how skiifol 
forgery is in the East, that justice is certainly very 
problematic. Before this treaty had been accepted 
by the Ameers, Sir Charles Napier began to act 
as if it was really in force, and threatened them 
wiUi amercement if they attempted n> collect reve- 
nue or impose taxes ui tlie districts they were to 
lose. 

In order to prevail on tlie Ameen to divest 
themselves of their power, Major Outram, who 
luxd been resident at llyderabAd, was summoned 
thither fri>m Bombay, and he succeeded in io- 
duciug them to set their seals to the instrument of 
their degradation. But the Beloochees were not 
satisfied at Uiis liumiliation of tlieir chiefs, and tbe 
Ameers assured Major Outram, that if Sir Charles 
Napier continued to advance on HyderabAd, there 
would be an outbreak. He did however continue 
his march ; and the consequence was, tliat an 
attack wsB made on the residency (Feb. 15, 1043,) 
by large masses of home and foot ; and it was only 
by getting on board a steamer, tliat tlie resident 
and liis escort escaped, though with tbe loss of the 
greater part of their property. 

They reached the camp of Sir CL Napier in 
safety, and the troops moved on to Meeanee, with- 
in six miles of Hyaerabad on the west side of the 
river (lytli), where they found *he forces of the 
Aiiiecrs occupying a strong position. They attacked^ 
them at once, and afte:' au obstinate conflict put 
them to flight. The British loss was 62 killed and 
195 Wounded, among whom were a great many 
officers ; that of the enemy was said to have been 
5000 men- After the battle, cux of tbe Ameers 
auirendered, and Sir C. Napier enterod HydcrabAd 
as a conqueror (20th). Shortly after (March 24th) 
lie marched out to attack the Ameer of Meerpoor, 
who was still in arms. He found him widi a large 
force strongly posted behind a doep water-course, 
where he attacked and defeated him with a Joss 
to the British of 267 killed and wounded, ^e | 
then advanced and took possenuon of Meerpoor, 
and a detacliment under Major Woodbum secured 
tiio strong fljtrt of Omercote in tbo desert. The 
remaining Ameers were gradoally reduced to sub- 
raission, and remuved to tbe Company's tcriitoncH, 
and Sinde has remained a British possession. 

Suclw is a slight sketch of the history of the 
occu]>atiuu of Sinde by the Britiah ; a tnnsaotiooi 
as appears to us, at variance with all the princi- 
ple of justice. Its true origin we believe to have 
beexf the vague notion that was entertained of the 
vast and lucrative markets that might be opened 
for our maDuCsetures by fueoDB of the Indus ; and 
we know that when the spirit of gain is evoked 
it cannot be laid by the wand of justice. The 
argumeuta by which it is defended are feeble and 
unsatisfactory. It is said, for example, that the 
Ameers had gained their power by the sword. 
How else is power gained in the East 1 How did 
we gain our own 1 They lisd posse^d it for mxty 
years, and we had made treaties with them as the 
rightfni rulers of the country. Our own Inc^n 
empire, too, is not so very ancient. Their position, 
it is added, was not “ that of a native prince suc- 
ceeding a long line of ancestor^ tiie object of the 
hereditary affection of his subjects.” ‘1 b that oar 
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own t Or when in India, unlen perhapt 

in Rajputana or TraTanoore, ia it to be found t 
Again it ia aaid that the overtiirow of their power 
was ** duty to the people they had so long mia- 
govemed.** Who imposed this doty us 1 Wiil 
not this principle justify us in overturning every 
actual govemment, not menly in India hot eveiy 
where else, where we think the people may be 
h^pier under our own rule t But the whole 
plea is mere hypoorisy ; no nation ever yet made 
conquests with suoh a view. 

The trade of the Indus has as yet proved to be 
of no importance ; our troops perish in Siud^ 
from the unhealthinesB of the elimate ; and it is 
asserted that the annual expenses of ^ivemment 
exceed the revenue by one miUiun sterling 

Thus was Sinde reduced ; the state of the court 
of Gwalior next demanded the attention of Ia^ 
Ellenborough. Sindia died childless, iu 1627 ; and 
a boy of the family, who was said to be the next 
heir, became his successor. Ho too died childless 
in Febniaiy, 1843, and his widow, a woman of 
thirteen yean of age, adopted a boy of eight years, 
reputad to be his uearest relative, and he was 
appointed Maharajah. As both mother and sou 
were children, by the influence of Cul. Spiers the 
resident, Mama Sahib, the maternal uncle of the 
late Maharajah, was appointed to he regent No- 
thing is more tiresome and utipmfltablo than try- 
ing to tnee the intrigues of Indian courts ; sutflee 
it then to say, that toward the end of May, Mama 
^hib was obliged to quit the camp at Gwalior, by 
a party of which the young Mahannee, or queen, 
was the OBtensive ; but a man, called the Dada 
Khasjee Walla, was the real head, and into whose 
hands fell all the power of the state. 

As this was plain usurpation, the resident ap- 
plied for permisuon ti» Hummon troops from Agra, 
to reinstate the regent ; but Lord Ellenborough 
gave a most positive refusal, q'lie resident, how- 
ever, was directed to quit Gwalior, and he retired 
to Dhdlpoor, beyond the Cliumbul, out of the Ma- 
raita territory. The Maharanee breame very 
anxious for his return, but was informed that that 
could take place only on the ooiidilion of tlie 
banishment of the Dada, or the delivery <if him up 
to the British government. The letter, however, 
containing this demand, the Dads contrived to in- 
tercept ; an act, which the Governor-general de- 
clared to be an oftcoce of a most criminal clia- 
racter against the state of Gwalior, amonndng to a 

3 By the Indian Correspondent of the Tlines Newspaper, 
j —As we write, there spppan (Times, Much 23) a gencrsl 
order of Sir C. Napler'K, from which it appears that the 
j army lo Sinde is to be redneed to the ordinary garrison of 
I a frontier province. (leasRerts. that the conquest has not 
1 coat a single rupee, " for had the Amoers continued to rule 
' the land, not a soldiar could have becu withdrawn from the 
force which occupied Blnde in IM3; on the contrary, strong 
remforcemeniH must have been added to it.” Bat not a word 
of tlie Justice of that occupation. An Immense increase of 
revenue, but of which be cannot tell the amount, has taken 
place, he says, hi Bombay, by the auppresdou of the emug- 
gllng tfade in opium In Sinde; and "commerce ia already 
actively Gominencing between Kurrochee and Sukkur, roady 
to branch forth Into the PuhJAb.'* l^inally, great honuuny 
prevails between the conquerors end the conquered, If that 
term ran be applied to a people " who hove been freed from 
a degrading and ruinous tyranny which, sixty years ago, 
waa estahllahed by troiton over the country of their mur- 
Aired loverelgD.” 


anperoeaumi of the Mahannee*a authority,*’ on 
authority of which wo now hear for the flnt time. 

But the real power in Gwoliur lay with the 
army, which connsted of not less tl^ 30,000 men, 
and hod been commanded in a great measure by 
European, or holf-coste ofiioera, but whom the 
troops had deprived of their authority. This army 
was now divided into three parties ; one friendly 
to the Dado, one hostile to him, and the third 
nentral. The second party seized the Dada, and 
Bapoo Setowleo, one of their chiefs, sent to infonn 
the resident of what they had done, and to claim 
hk approval ; but all tbs etforts of the resident 
were not able to gain him possession of the Dada’s 
person. The two oppoeed divisions of the army 
soon after cannonaded one another for the better 
port of two days. The firing eessed at the com- 
mand of the Maharanee, and the chiefs were in- 
vited to a conference, the result of wJiich was, tliat 
bapoo Setowlea become minister, and the Dada 
was conducted a prisoner to Agra. 

This measure was, no doubt; expedited by the 
presence of a British army on the frontiers; for the 
alarming state of affairs in the Punjab hod ublijp^d 
Lord Ellenbtirough to deport from his non-inter- 
feroJice system, Mid resolve to remove danger on 
the rido of Gwadior, in ease of a war with the tiikbs. 
But he hod lately (Nov. ]) declared, that the only 
point to be pressed was the expulsion of the Dada; 
and tiiot being effected, it was to be supposed that 
he would stop the further advance of the British 
troops. On the contrary, at a conference held 
with some of the chiefs (Doc. 20), he stated that 
the only condition on which the march of the army 
could bo Btoj)pcd, was their ratifying within three 
days a treaty for inerrnsing the contingent under 
British officers at Gwalior, and assigning districts 
to be managed under the British government for 
its support. A right of interference, os grounded 
on the treaty of Bilrhaupur iu 1^4, was also 
asserted by the Governor-general. 

Iu a conference held on the following day, the 
subject of a mcedng between tlie Guvtu’nor-geiie- 
rol and the Mahamjah was discussed. It seems to 
have been tlie etiquette hitherto, on such occfisions, 
that tlie latter should cross the frontier to pay the 
first visit, and the chiefs eameBlly requested tlmt 
this usage might not now be departed from, as the 
unruly tnaips of Gwalior might break out, sup- 
posing the Driiish to have crossed the frontiors 
with hostile views. Col. Sleeman, the new retu- 
deut, also wrote, warning the Govenior-goneml of 
the probable consequence of tlie troops crosaifig 
the Cbumbul. But that river bod been already 
passed ; and a pniclamation waa issued from Uin- 
gona (25th), announcing that the British army had 
come to protect the Maharajah’s person, and main- 
tain bis authority. That very day, Bapoo Setow- 
1«^ who hod been one of the nogotiaturs, quitted 
the Britisli camji, and returned to Gwalior to 
the command of a division of the troops ; and on 
the following day, Angrio, another of tiio negotia- 
toTB, also departed. :«■ 

The Mamttsa had taken iip a stroiig position, at 
a place named Cbonda, south of the river Kohsree; 
and Sir Hugh Gough, the commander-in-cliief, 
made preparations for attacking them at that place. I 
But on reaching Maharajpimr, on their march for j 
Chooda (29th), the British tnaips, to their sur- I 
priiw, were received by a fire of artillery, a part of 
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the enemy’s forces having moved thither during 
the night. The plan of attack was now changed ; 
one column, under Gen. Littler, being directed to 
advanoe on Ifiaharajpoor, while another, unda 
Gen. Valiaut, was to take it in reverse. In 
first, the Queen’s 39th, led by Major Bray, and 
supported by the 66th Native Infantry, drove (in 
dating style) the enemy from tlieir guns into the 
village, where, however, they defended themselves 
gallantly, and a sanguinary coufiict ensued. The 
second column acted, with equal spirit, and the 
Marattas were driven olf with tlie loss of twenty- 
eight guna Gen. Valiant now moved to attack 
the right of the enemy’s position at Chooda. On 
the way, he had to take three strongly inlruiiehed 
pcisitions, which the enemy defended with despera- 
tion, but they all were cairied in succession. Gen. 
Litder’s brigade now advanced to attack tho main 
position in front ; and it was carried by a rush of 
the 39th, whose gallant commander was severely 
wounded by the blowing up of a tumbril, after he 
had witnessed tho of his son, a fine youth, an 
ensign in the regiment. The Marattas were spee- 
dily routed in all dlrectiuus ; but the loss of t)ie 
I victors in killed and wounded wss vei7 severe. 

I They had never, perhaps, experienced sc ebstiuate 
I a resistance from a native army in India. 

I On the same day, the left wing, under (jkn. 

I Grey, defeated another large body of the 31arattaii, 

' and captured their guns, twenty-four in number. 

I at a place named Antrec, twelve miles south of 
; Gwaliai*. 

No further resintanco was now to be appre- 
hended. On tho 5th January (1644), Lord Kllcn- 
borough and the army arrived at Gwalior. A new 
treaty was concluded, by which, till tho Maha- 
rajah should have attained tho age of eighteen, the 
government was tu be conducted by a council of 
regency, acting under. ^lie advice of the British 
resident ; the contingent force was to be increased, 
aud the revenues of specified districts were tu be 
assigned for its maintenance ; the troops of the 
Maharajah were never to exceed 9000 men, of 
which, nut more than a third were to be infantry, 
with twelve field-pieces, and twenty other guns, 
Ac. &c. This treaty was ratified ou the 13(K, by 
which time the disbanding of tho Gwalior army 
had nearly been eflTocled. It took placo without 
I the slightest commotion ; a part of tho men culisted 
! in the new contingent force, the rest departed, 
having been paid all Uieir aiTeara, aud receiving a 
gratuity of tlirco months* pay. 

Lord EUenborough reached Calcutta on tlie ' 
aunivemary of his lauding there, two years before 
(Feb. 38) ; but the period of his Indian rule hud 
. expired ; fi)r in the following month of July, bo 
I learned that tho Court of Directors had removed 
him from tho office of Govcriior-genoral. The 
motives of the Directors for this act, uu instance 
of which bad occurred since the passing <if Pitt’s 
India Bill, are only matters of surmise, and we 
theS^fore will not enter into them. Tho miuistry, 
SMansole his wounded pride, bestowed on him an | 
earldom ; and he was made afterwards First Lord 
of the Admiralty, an office for which, we believe, 
he was much belter qualified, than for tlie govem- 
iiient of an empire. 

The successor to Lord EUenborough, nominated 
by the Court of DirectorH, was Sir Henry Har- 
dinge, a distingui^ed military man, and the choice 


was fuUy approved of by the ministry. On reach- I 
ing India, he found the condition in the Punjfib j 
to be such, that there was every prMpect of a ne- j 
cG&sity for British interfercuee and, as vre shall I 
see, the necessity arose in a way which might not , 
have been expected. 

On the 27th June, 1639, not many months after 
hie celebrated interview witli Lord Auckland, the 
Mabarajali, Runjeet Sing, breathed his last, at the 
age of fifty-eight yean. The tenacity with which 
be clung tu liie, after it had apparently ceased to 
yield him any enjoyment, is a remarkable pheno- 
menon in the history of human existenoe, and 
curious in tho viow of the moralist and the philo- 
sopher. His avarice even yielded to it ; and in the 
! fond persuasion that the decree of fate could bo 
averted with gold, he lavished his treasures on 
shrines and devoteos. But all availed nut to save, 
and the Lion of the Punjkb shared the lot of 
ordinary mortals. His character will always re- 
main in Indian history as that of one of the most 
remarkable men tliat have appeared in it ; and 
when we consider the diaadvaiiLages under which 
his career commenced, and the puwer to which he 
ultimately attained, we may almost venture to style 
him great. Unlike his contemporary, Mehemet 
Ally, of Egypt, his empire was obtained without 
massacre ; and if not huinaoity, the absence of 
ferocity was a leading trait of his character. 

Runjeet was succeeded by hif eldest son, Khu- 
ruk Sing, a person of feeble iutellect. His vizir, 
appointed by his fathev, was the able Bhyou Sing 
one of th«‘ Jummoo hrotliera, as tliey v/ere named, 
(ri>m JuunnoD, the place of their birth, ou the left 
bank of the Cbcuab, in tlie Lower Himalaya. 
They were of the RajpAt tribe, named Dogur; aud 
Dhyan, having entered the service of Uuiiject 
Sing, roee speedily to favour and oommond. He 
then introduced his brutliei', Gliolab Siug, also a 
man of talent, to whom the Maharajah gave Jiim- 
moo, hi jagheer. A third brother, Siiuhet Sing, 
also obtained favour and wealth at the court of 
Lahore, but lie was iuferiur to his brothers in 
mental power. We are not to suppose tliat 
Juimuoo family were without rivale ; there was, in 
fact, an opixwiUi party at coiu't ; and Khuruk, like 
all weak princes, soon had a minion whom he 
sought to exalt. This was a man of mean origin, 
but of handsome person, and a bold intriguing dis- 
porition, named Cheit Sing, who, not contvut with 
the undue favour lio had obtained, laboured to 
supplant the Jummoo brotliers. The consequence 
was, that Dhyan Sing invited the Maharajah’s 
son, Nou Nelui.1, to como from Peshawar to court, 
to ai(f in removing the favourite ; and on his oni- 
val (OcL ti), the citadel was surrounded by the 
troops of Gbolab Smg, at night, and the prince aud 
the brothers entering the a|iartmuiit of the Moho- 
iujali, cut Cheit Sing to pieces, and placed the 
rajah himself under rcsti'aiut. The government 
was administered in his name by hie son ; but in 
less than a month he followed his favourite to the 
tomb, from the effect, it is said, of a slow poismi. 
At the coodusion of the funeral rites of his father, 
as Nou Nehal was passing on his elephant out of 
one of the gates of the city, on his way to the 
R4vce to bathe, a beam fell from it, whi^ killed 
both him and a son of Ghnlab Sing’s. 

* We may here observe, tlut every Silch besrs the ro^xo- 
men of Sing. e 
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Sber Side, tbe reputed seennd mid of Ranjeeti 
wai immedutolj proclaimed Dh^wn Sing, but 
Chnnd Kowr, the Dio^er of Nm Kehol, av^ing 
henelf of m Sikh rule of suceesrinn, by which the 
title of ft niftn> widow is superior to that of his 
brother^ olftimed the throne of her deceftsed hiL^ 
bud. She was a womfto of energy, and thnmsh 
the influence of her paramour, Ajeet Sine, ane 
obtained the support of the powei^ Sindawala 
family to which he belonged, the next heirs to the 
throne after the direct line of Xlunjeet. Dhyan'e 
eon Heera Sing and hia brother Gholab Sing took 
the Bame side, and he was, thte^ore, oblig^ to 
give way, ud proclaim Chutid Kuwr Ruee, or 
queen ( Not. 30). 

The Ranee waa a woman of tlie most diuolute 
habits, and devoid of all prudence and regard to 
decency ; she also nflendea the trDO|te by omitting 
to bestow gifts on them, and by even abridging 
their privileges. The soldiers soon became tuibu- 
lent, and influrrections broke out in various parts. 
Sher Sing was now encouraged to maintain his 
pretensions, and by the advice of Dliyan Sing, who 
had left Laliore to meet him, he set out with a 
party of only 500 men fur that capital. On his 
arrival (Jan. 10, 1641), Gen, Ventura went out 
to him with 6000 men ; and that same day, Dhyan 
Sing joined him with 16,000 hill-men fruni his 
ebtetes in the mountains. Having gained an 
entrance into the city (14th), they aasanlted the 
citadel, which woa galiantly defended against them, 
ehiefly by the troops of Gholab Sing. Dliyu 
Sing, however, having obiained from tlie troops 
a promise of pardon for his brother and son, 
tho citadel surrenderud. Gholab and Heera re- 
tired with their troops beyond the Ilsvee, the Sin- 
dawala ciiiefs to the British torritoiy ; ud the 
Ranee waa sulTered to remain in the fort with an 
ample allowwco. Slier Sing was proclaimed anew, 
Dliyan was restored to his offices, Gholab and 
Heera returned to court, and the latter was ap- 
pointed eommander-in-chicf. 

The l*unj&b was now destined to feel the evils 
which are certain to be the result of maintaining 
a large army as the stay of despotism, as soon as 
the vigorous hand of him who formed and alone 
could control it is removed. The darling object 
of Runjeet Sing had been the formation of u 
army powerful from its numbers and its disdpline. 
His troops, re^lar and irregular, horse and foo^ 
exceeded M,000 men, of which a third were regu- 
lars disciplined by Messrs. Allard, Ventura, Avita- 
bili, Court, and other European military adven- 
turers who had entered his service. Hie artillery 
eonsisted of 376 guns, and about the same number 
of swivels. These disciplined troops, named the 
Khalsas, now aware of their strength and their 
importance, committed what excesses they pleased; 
and the year 1841 is described as a year of terror 
in the Punjab. 

In the course of the following year, through the 
intervention of the Britisli govemment, a recon- 
ciliation took place between Sher Sing and the 
Sindawala chiefs, and they were re^ed and 
restored to their estates. They eeem to have 
acquired in some messure the favour of the Maha- 
rajah, who was an indolent Insurious man, and 
they were treated with much respect by Dhyan 
Sing, who had now been raised to the highest rank ' 
in toe state next to the throne. In what ensued, I 
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thtfe is much myateiy. A eonapiraey 3a said to 
have been formed egainst tlie M^armjiJi by tbe 
Jummoo and Sindawala ehlefa Dhyan Sing, flnd- 
I ing the favonr of the prince withdrawn from him 
( 1843), retired, in bis usual manner, to bis eetatas ; 
but he waa menaced that if he did not return and 
Mttle his aceouDts fur the last five years, Gen. 
Ventura would be sent with his troops aguiist- 
him. He, therefore, appeared nt coart, and there 
he addroswed his master, and commented on his 
eonduet with much freedom. There was an ap- 
i parent reconciliation ; but Sher Sing seems to have 
resolved on humbling the Jummoo family if possi- 
ble. He was warned, it is said, that there was a 
conspiracy against him, and the very day of the 
proposed outbreak was even named, but he gave 
no heed. He was also made to obs^e how the 
troops were olosing round Lahore, under the pre- 
text of the approaching festival of the Dnssera; 
but he replied that he wished to see them all 
assembled on that occasion. 

There was also another very soepieious eirenm- 
stanee. A boy of eight or nine yean of age, 
named Dhuleep Sing, whom Runjeet had acknow- 
ledged as his child, though he knew it not to be 
tlie case, W'os now at Jummoo. Dltyan Sing caused 
him to be brought to Lahore, and in a public 
dvrbar (Aug. 31) he informed the Maharajah of 
what he had done, and proposed that a salute 
should bo fired on this ocennion. Sher Sing in- 
qnired why he was come, and he was told tliat it 
was to see his mother, who was sick. Some days 
after, the MaliorajHh received private infurinatiun 
that Dhyan Sing, and tho other chieff^ had sat in 
secret Council at the house of Dhuleep Sing’smother ; 
and Gen. Ventura, having craved an audience, in- 
formed him Uiat they had certainly conspired against 
him, that it was with this view they ]jad brought 
Dhuleep to Lahore, and tjiat Gholab Sing was on 
his way to aid them. Still be wonld not give cre- 
dit to tbe fact of a conspiracy. When Gholab Sing 
arrived (Sept. 8), he w’os received with much fa- 
vour, and both he and Dhyan Sing were profuse in 
their declarations of loyalty. 

On the 16th, as the Nbharajah was amusing 
liimself in one of the royal gardens, Ajeet Slug mud 
Lena Sing, two of the Sindawala chiefs, went to 
him, and while he waa examining a rifle, which 
they offered him (for he was a great gun-fancier), 
Ajeet shot him in tbe face with a pistol, and they 
instantly struck off bis head. Leua then went to 
an adjacent garden, where Pertab, the young son 
of Man arajah, was at tlie time, and beheaded him 
also *. The two chiefs then proceeded toward the 
cHy ; and on the way they met Dhyan Sing, who 
was alone. They told him that there had been a 
disturbance, and that the Maharajah had been 
slain, and proposed that he should go back with 
them to settle the Buceosaion. He consented, and 
as they drew near tho gate, Ajeet fired a pistol at 
him ; 0 sirdar, what a foul deed ! *’ he cried, 
lading his hand on his sword ; bat he was shot 
down by Ajeet’s followers. ■ ' '* 

All concord, if ever there waa any, between the 
Sindawala and the Jummoo chiefs, was now at an 
end. The former threw themselves into tlie cita- 
del, while Heera Sing, accompanied by his uncle, 
Sfichet, went to the nearest troops, and displaying 
to them the crimes of the Sindawalos, offered them 

* TheM reuTderi are related In varloui wtys. i 
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large gratuities and iuoreased pay, if they would 
aid him to avenge the death of his sovereign and 
his father. They evinced the utmust alacrity; and 
the foUowing ^ the oitadel was invested hy 60,000 
The SiMswalas made a desperate reaut- 
>. anoe, but toward evening it was taken by storm ; 
and Ajeet, Lena^ sad GOO of the garrison were pat 
to the sword. The soldiers now wore luit to be 
restrained ; they murdered and plundered at their 
will in the city, whence evei*y ono fled that oould, 
incladuig the French ofherrs. 

The young Dhuleep Sing was now proclaimed 
Maharajah ; and Hecra Sing, though only tiiroc- 
and-twQUty, became his vizir, lie was supported 
by his uncles, and by Lena Sii^ M^ethia, the most 
respectable of tho Sikh sirdarsl Tho great diffi- 
culty was to keep the Khalsas in or<ler ; and for 
this purpose large sums of money were distributed 
among them. Hut as it was found, iiupossihle to 
satisfy their cupidity, attempts were made to cuuu- 
terbalance their pnwor, by intixiduciiig a great 
iiumhor of Hiodostanoes into the service, and by 
the presence of a large b<v<ly of hillincn, which 
(jholab Sing brought down fi'om Jumiituo, 

Hut Hecra Sing was not destined to taste of 
tranquillity in his high post. His iiticlc, Suchet. 
snoudily became discontented. Tho Cluuid, 
the mother of Dlmlccp, a clover but un])Hnci]>led 
woman, aided hy her brother, Jowahir Sing, soon 
contrived (Nov. 24) to get tlio young Malmrnjuli 
out of the city ; and Jowahir, ]'rusciiting hhm to 
the troo])s, implored tlicrn to save him from Uecra, 
who was determined to destroy him. llecrn, how- 
ever, easily cuiivinccd the s<il<ii<>i*8 of the falselKKn) 
of thii? charge, and Jowahir Sing was put in irons. 
But now Suchet deelareti ojienly for Mdo OhuiuJ, 
Slid tw<i adopted sohh of Runject, Kushmocra Sing 
and Peshora Sing, having escaped from the cus- 
tody ill which lleera hod placed them, took amis, 
and were joined by Berc|^ of the Khalaas ; Sdehet, 
hearing that tile oiTny at Lalioi'c was diHafTocted, 
and would willingly act under his commsiid, ap- 

f roaclied that city with nut more than G(K) men. 

[is nepliow moved against him with 20,0(K) of the 
Khalsas ; and Suchet, madly rusliiiig ou them, 
perished Mwoi*d in hand (March 27* 1844). 

T1i6 nows of tiiis. event caused the two princes 
to quit the pl.icc whci'e they then were ; but they 
Were soon after joined by n priest of great iiiHii- 
ence named Uliuv HUeerling, and hy Lena Sing 
Mnjotliia, and hy Uttur Sing the liead of tlie Sinda- 
waia family. Tliey marched down the light honk 
t‘f the Heyah till they wci'c met (May (ith) hy 
llcem Sing, who hod agaiu inducoxi the Khalsa 
s<i]dicry to declare for iiiui. In the battle that 
ensuen] they wore totally defeated, Kashmvera 
Sing, Uttur Sing, and the Hhiie, were slain. Pe- 
shom, who had fled iii the comnieuceincnt of tiie 
ai'tiou, and Lena Sing, sought refogn in tiie Bri- 
lisli territories, lleera Sing on liis roinm t«) 
Lahore was formally installed in the office of 
prime-miniater, receiving the title of Bajah Siiheb. 
lie cndeavouivd to rcmim t(io ormy by giving 
discharge to all the Sikhs thnt B<itighC it, 
and by enlisting Mohaiiimedans and Hiiidustiuieea 
in their places. Hu also disiiiiascd all the reuioiii- 
ing European ofticciw, and began to mauifeat a 
strong anti-English feoUiig. 

But whatever might have been the intentions 
> of the ILijah Saheb towai’d the EngliRh, he was 


not destined to put them into executico. The 
M6e and her brother had oot j cww d to iiitrigue 
againat him ; the old Khalea chielh had always 
disliked the Junimoo family and 4he Dognr dan 
to which they belonged ; and the army, now that 
he could not supply thbir ever-craving avarice, 
had gn»wu at least indifferent. Jowoliir Sing 
began his monosuvree by asking for a military 
uoDimand. This the Rajah Saheb refused, bot 
be gave him a jaglieer ou which he required 
him to reside. But he only went to Amritsir, tiio 
great seat of the Sikh religion, whence he carri^ on | 
bis intrigues. The Rajah Salieb was prepaimg j 
to act against him ; but uieantime tlie puneka^etB j 
or conuuittees of five of the different corps of the i 
army— who, by the way, greatly resomble the | 
agitators of the days of Chaides I. and Cromwell— | 
bad renounced their allegiuuce iu him, and pledged 
themselves to acknr>wU>«lge no other authority than 
tliat of the Mue. and sueii as she should ajipoint. 
Heem asKcmhlei] tho officers (Uec. 20), and teUIog 
them that os he owed his authoriiy, which waa 
now disputed by thu M&e and her party, to tlie 
army, lie w'as n'sdy to resign it if such wan their 
demre. Tlie oiUcej's required time to I'etii'e and 
consult witii tlie troops whom iliu Mu(‘ stud her 
friends roeaulime hail gained over completely; aud 
^ on the 21bt tlicy all assciukled, and Jowuliii* Sing 
taking the young Mah.nrajah placed him ou a stale 
clejdiant, and presented )>iin to them. Heera 
next day seeing t\ie turn affairs had taken, set out 
for Jutnnioo with some of liis frienilH, and aboiiP 
GOO soldiers. Hut he was overtaken by Jowuhir 
Sing before ho had giJiu inui'C than fifU'co miles. 
His men abaiiihiiKcl him ; and hiinseff and his 
friends having taken shelter In u houso the Khalaas 
set fire to it, and they were forced to coiiio out ; 
he offered in vain to bum ndcr; they wore rutii* 
Icanly cut to jiieccs, and their heads wero stuck 
I over tile gates of Lslinre, 

I The Itauee, as uc arc* now to cjJI her, proposed 
that tlie vacant office of vizir ahould he given to 
I her brother. Hut the troops I'ofiist'd, and they 
M'lit to oAVt it to Lena Sing who was residing at 
Benuivs ; by whom, however, it was prudently dh> 
eliued. They at the smuo time sent an offer of 
the post of eoinmaiidcr-iii-chief to Peshora Sing 
who was at I'erozejiore, by whom it was eagerly 
emhniccd. Hul on eoiniiig to Lahore, he found 
the Ranee and lier party too atrong fur him, and 
lie was foi'ced to be content with a jaglieer at Seal- 
kot. It wio) also propoecd at this time iu the 
dMrinr, to recall the European officers, in order 
to q;iuduct opciuUuim against Ghuiub Sing, whom 
the Ijjihalsa cliiofs were anxious to destroy ; but 
the Loops would not licscd tlieiu ; they treated 
their officers at their caprice, and Wmiv pUfickatfeU 
were the real rulers of the state, the affhirs of 
which were conducted, under them, by the Ranee, 
her brother, and the Hliae Rnm Sing, the young 
Muliurujoh’s guardian. Of thcbe the first was a 
w'omaji of talent, and even of education, for she 
could write, a thing so rare witli Oriental females ; 
tlio second, a drunken profligats without either 
talent or education ; the third, a niau of energy 
and cup.acity. 

In the month of February (1046) about 9000 
of the Khalsas wore induced by Uie hope of plunder 
to march against Ghulab Sing. That prudent 
cliiel' having rcinnvod the greater port of his trea^ 
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I sure to ui impregnable fortress^ awaited their 
: attack at Jummoo. He was meantime ne^tiadug 
I with them and with their comuiander Lai biiig« and 
I he agreed to pay down to them fifteen laea of 
rapeeB, and at a future period to tranamit fifty lace 
to the treasury. A party was accordingly sent on 
to Jummoo to whom the money was paid; but as 
they were on their way back, &oy were fallen on 
by tile hillmon, who cut them nearly all to pieces, 
and reeovoi*ed tlie tiwasure for Gliulab Sing. The 
ih a rage at having been thus tricked^ 
attacked tlie troops of the rajah; but they expe- 
ineiiced a repulse, and shortly after he fell on their 
camp, and killed about 2000 men bedde eeverai 
of their sirdars. A great number of them were 
soon indueud to joui him *, and he then marched 
for Laliure at the head of 17,000 men. As be 
approached tliat city, more of the troops went over 
to him, and he felt so conscious of his strength 
and influence, that he acceptod an ioTitation to 
enter it. He was received at the durhar with tlie 
greatest honour ; ho laid his head on tlie ground 
I before the fwrdtthf or curtain, beliind which the 
Ranee sat, in tokeu of rcs[>cct and obedience. She 
caused him and her brother to join hands in proof 
of fricndsliip, and she made liim an offer of tlie 
viziriat, which, however, lie prudently declined ; 

: but lie accepted the coinuiaud of the army. With 
great difficulty tho liance at length succeeded in 
inducing tlie tniopa to consent to the appuintmoiit 
of her brother to the office of vizir. 

* In tho month of Mav the capital was visited by 
the cholera morbus, which carried off 22,000 per> 
sous, soldiers as w«U as eitizeua. While it lasted, 
it gave some check to the riot and disorder that 
piwvailed in court and camp ; but as soon as it 
began to docUue, they broke out with redoubled 
force. Druukenuess, the most prominent vice of 
tlie court of ilunjeet Sing, was dominant; the 
Haneo herself drank to such excess, that her 
faculties began to be impaired, and she was sink- 
ing into stupor ; her lust also kuew no bounds ; 
Lai Sing, but not he alone, was her known para- 
mour. The vizir often got so drunk among horac- 
jtftkeys, common servants, and dancing-girls, tliat 
he was for days unable to bold a dnritar. Kven 
tho young Maharajah was not exempt from tho 
common vice. 

Kneouraged by the appearance of things in 
j Lahore, I'eshora Sing raised the standard of re- 
volt. The troops sent agunst him were defeated ; 
he made liiiuself master of Attock, and the Khalsa 
troops that marched to recover it joined his 
standard. He was invited to Lahore, with an aB''ur- 
; ance that the leading sirdars were resolved to 
place him on the thrune, and that the army was 
all in his favour, llo fell into the trap, and was 
murdered on his way thither toward the end of 
August Gholab Sing, now seeing anotlier revoln. 
tiou a-brewing, in which he not wish to have 
any share, quitted the capital, on the usual pretext 
of hia wiahing to pay a visit to his estates. 

About the middle of September, the army 
encamped on tho plain of Mupan Meer, close to 
Laliore. The puneka^ met in nightly delibera- 
tion, and they sent their commands to all the 
oflicers of tho government. They required the 
Ranee to repair to the camp with her aon, and to 
deliver up her brother, and the murderers of Pe- 
ehora Sing, if he were i^ly dead. The Ranee aud 
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her brother tried to negotiate ;‘hut the troope were 
inexorable. They even attempted to engage them 
in cuttiaioD with the British, but with as little 
success. The vizir then by bribing the troops at 
the fort tbouehl to make his escape, but he was 
stopped by those at the gate aud was forced to 
return. Finding all further evasion hopeless, tho 
Ranee aecended her palankeen (2lBt), aud follows^ 
by her son on a state-elephant with Jowahir Sing 
in tlie howdah with him, she proceeded to the 
camp. It being dark when she reached it, she 
was conducted forthwith to a tent prepared for 
her. The driver of the Maharajab’e elephant 
was ordered to make him kneel, and on his heri- 
tating he was fired^t and wounded. When the 
animal knelt, the Maharajah was taken out and 
conveyed to his mother's tout. The elephant was 
then made to rise, and a volley was poured into 
the howdah. Jowahir Sing, who had not been 
struck, began to plead for his life; but a second 
volley brought him to tho ground, and he was then 
cut to pieces. In tliD morning tlie lianee was 
permitted to return to tho fort; and as she passed 
the body of her Lrather she bunt into loud lamen- 
tations. It was given np to her to be burnt ; and 
as tho burbarouH practice of ntUee still prevails 
in tlic Punj&b, four of his wives were induced to 
immolate tliomsolvca. Eveu these poor creatures 
wore plundei‘ed of their iewols and ornameuta bv 
the farutal soldiery. Tncy died pouring forth 
blessings on the Ranee and her friends, and im- 
precating curses on the Khalaas, declaiing that 
during the present year the Sikhs would lose 
their indepondence, their sect be amiUnlatod, and 
the wives of the Khalsas be widows. As the last 
words of these victims are esteemed prophetic, 
these BBBcrtiojis made a deep improssiou on tlie 
bearen. 

While the office of regent was left with tlie 
Raiice, tho troops, like tlD prtetorian guards at 
Rome, actually put the viziiiat up to auction ; 
Lol Sing offci^ fifteen rupees a man, but they 
would not have Atm on any account ; another 
offered eighteen rupees. Gholab Sing was the 
person they wished to have, provided he would 
raise their pay, and give them a liberal donation ; 
but he declined, as also did Tej Slug, the governor 
of Peshawar, who had come to Lahore. Tho 
Hanoe then proposed to decide the question by 
h)t, in a way that was much used by Runjeet Sing, 
namely, by five olips of paper, two of which should 
be blank, and the remaindeF contain tlie names of 
persons 2ri)m whom the selection was to be made. 
These names were Gholab, Tej, and Lai Sing ; 
the young Maharajah drew the lot, and by chauce 
or znanagement, it proved to be that of the last 
named ; but stUl the troops would not have him. 
The Ruee then, giving up in a great degree her 
debaucheries, displayed her former energy, and 
carried on the government herself. But want of 
money put it almost out of her power to manage 
the rapacions soldiery, who were now on the point 
of proclaimiDg the infant son of Sher Sing. T'Oj 
avert this danger, riie aud her pariv proposed to 
them to cross the Sutloj, and invade tbs British 
territory, where a rich harvest of plunder might 
be gathered. The paxcAaystt held long and anxi- 
ous deliberations on the subject ; at length, confi- 
dent in their strength, and niged by their cupidity, 
they called (Nov. 17tli) on their oommanden^ Tej 
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Sine i&d Lai SUg, ^ lead them to the Sutlej, 
paging thenuel^ee to be fiedthful, and to obey 
their ordwe. The resolution was approved of by 
the dufior, and money for the purpose was taken 
from the sacred treasury at Govind'ghur, and the 
Sikh array of 60,000 men ^ and 900 guus marched 
for the Sutlej. 

To get rid of their turbulent soldiery was, as we 
may porceive, the real cause fur their nishing 
msdly into war with the British : tho reasons 
assigned were four, namely ; the military prepua* 
tions mode by the British ; their uot giving up 
eighteen loos of rupees said to have been deposited 
by SOchet Sing in the treasury at Ferozopore ; 
the non>restitution by tho Rajah of Nabba (a pro- 
tected Sikh) of a village which had escheated to 
him ; tho refusal of s passage to the Khalsa tittups 
h> the Sikh possessions on the British side of the 
Sutlej, . Vigorous efforts, it is also said, hod of 
late been made to seduce the Hindoos in the Bri- 
tish service fmm their allegiance, by appealing to 
their religious prejudices, and by promising tlicm 

{ irumotiun and reward. Though these attempts 
lad been utterly without effect, the Sikhs relied 
' so much on them, that Lai Sing opf*nly vaunted 
that he would bring over the whole British army, 

! and take Ferozepore without fighting, 

: Never, it may be <ibservcd, was a war raoro un- 

provoked. The conduct of the British govemment, 

^ ever siuce the death of Uuujeet Sing, toward tliat 
of Lalioro, had been the most friendly conceivable. 
Advice and warnings were given, and provocations 
were overlooked. I’recaittinns were no doubt 
taken against an outbreak like the present, but 
tho actual <iccurrenco of such an event had been 
hardly over coiitoiiiplaUnl. 

he Sikh troops marched from Lahore (24th) 
in parallel divisioiis, and they assembled 6) 
on various points of tlic Lower Sutlej, or Garra, 
from opposite Ferozeimre to Uuroe'Kc Glid^ at 
I the junction of that river with the Boyah. After 
a li^t of two days, they commenced the po^ge 
by a bridge of boats at Sobraon, nbmit ten niiios 
above Ferozepore, and in thi'ee days their whole 
army with its guns was oii the British side of the 
river. Having partly invested Ferozepore, they 
moved on to Fcrozeshuliur, about Uin miles in 
advance of tliai place, where they took up an en- 
trenchud puHitioa. This catup ooiitaiiiud about 
50,000 men with 108 guns. 

The Goveriicir-gcncraJ had set out from Calcutta 
for the Upper Provinces in October. On tlie 26th 
November, having received intelligence from Ills 
agent. Major Broadfoot, of what the Sikhs were 
supposed to be contemplating, he held a conference 
at Kuruaul with Sir Hugh Gough, the romniander- 
in-cliicf. He thenco procccdi'd to Umbalu, where 
ho remained a few days making preparations fur 
the campaign, which wsim how inevitable. Ou 
quitting that place (Dec. C), he proceeded to 
Ferozopore, and thence to Loodiana, each of which 
was garrisoned so as to be able to hold out rill 
it could bo relieved. From the latter, however, 
ns iHthdrew tlie garrisou of «50(M) men to be joined I 
with the troops coining from Umbalo, leaving the 
infirm soldiers to defend the fort. When he 
heard that the Sikli truo|M» had crosaed the 
Sutlej, he issued a proclamation, declaring the 

* It appears to have been increased of late ; nee p. 102. 


possessions of the Maharajah, on the left bank of 
that river, confiscated and aimoaed to the IMrish 
dominions. 

On the 16th, the British troops were eoneen- 
trated at Mo^kee, only ten miles in advance of < 
the entrenched camp of the Sikhs at Feroseshubur. 
While, wearied with tlieir march, they were cook- 
ing their meals, intelligence arrived that the Sikhs 
were in full march to surprise their camp. Sir 
Hugh Gough immediately pushed on with the 
hone-artillery and cavalry, directing the infantry 
and field-train to follow. He found the ^ enemy 
about two miles off prated in the plain to the num- 
ber of from 15,000 to 20,000 infantry, and as much 
cavair)*, with 40 gmis ; their infantry and artillery 
being in part skreened by jungle and sandy hil- 
locks As the British troops were forming, the 
Sikhs opened a heavy eaimonado on them, which 
was speedily returned ; and some of the British 
cavalry, af^ driving off their cuvalry, got into ' 
their rear, and silenced their guns for a time. The 
infantry now advanced, the resistance of the Sikhs 
wan rciiolute, but they were driven from position ' 
I to position with great slaughter by tlie British 
j bayonet, and they retired with tho loss of 17 guns. 

' Among those who fell on the British side weto 
{ Sir 31. Salo and Sir John McCu^kill. 

After a lialt of two days to refresh the men, the 
army, having been joined by two European regi- 
ments, moved In quest of the enemy, leaving the 
bsggage and wounded at Moorl keo under the pro- 
tection of two native regiments (2Ut). When the^ 
came near to Ferozonhiilmr, they fimnd the eneray 
{HHited in an entrenched camp, whi'^h fonnod a 
{mmllolugrain a nnlo long and half a mile wide, 
including that village witliin its area. Tt was de- 
fended by more than 50,000 men, with 100 large 
gmiB fixed in batteries. I'he British, who had beeu 
joined by Gen. Sir John Littlrr with about 5000 
men from Feri>zc]>oro, miinberod only 10,700 men 
with C!> guns, chicHy horse-artilleiy. 

The attack was niado on one of the bmg sides 
of tlio piii'alJelogniin, tho right wing being com- | 
inaiidiMl hy Sir Hugh Gough, the left by the I 
Govcrnor-geuvral. Amid a storm of shot aifd 
eiiell, tho British inhiiitry advanced ami carried 
tlie entroiichinents, where they seized the guns; 
but the Sikh iufaiitry, which was stationed behind 
their batteries, ponivd such a fire of musketry on 
thorn, that they liiul only carried a part of the 
works when darkness ennio on. They bivouacked > 
for tlie night in the port they had gained, wearied 
and exhausted, and suffering severoly from thirst, 
and»exposed to tlie fire of tlio enemy’s artillery. 
In t))e inoruing (22nd), tho infantry formed in 
line with the horse artillery oii the fianks, and the 
iicavy gmia in the centre. But a masked battery 
lK*ing found to play with great effect on this point, 
the two commanders placed thoiiiselves at tho 
head of their reB})ective wings ; and the line ad- 
vanced, driving the Sikhs before it out of their i 
ennip ; then changing its front, it swept the camp 
in a transverse diroctioii rill tho whole of the Sikhs 
had been driven out of it, and 7<1 guus and tho 
standards liad beeu coi^tured. But battle was 
not yet over, la about two boun Tej Slug brought 
up tho battalions which had been before b'eroze- 
pore, and 80,000 irregulars, with which lie made 
three desperate but unsuccessful nttemptB to re- 
take rile positiou, and he was finally forced to* 
o 2 
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retire with great losa Tliere were aevenU chafed ■ 
mines in the camp, which as they blow up killed j 
many of the HritiBli officers and men. Among | 
those slain in this severe action was Major Broad* 1 
foot, the political agent. | 

Shortly after Tej Sing came to the camp and 
had an interview with tho Governor-general, who j 
refused tn uugotinte till the BritiMli troops should I 
be under the walls of Laliore. On the Slst a pro* ; 
clamation was issued, onlling On all Uindustaneea i 
in tlio Liihoro service to put tlieinselvcs under the : 
ordei'H of ihc British govemnieut, on pain of being 
dealt with as traitors. | 

As tliere Wiut a dep6t of grain protected by a t 
sniBll Sikh garrison at Dhermedt, half-way between ^ 
Ferozepure and Loodiuria and nc-ar the Upper > 
Sutlej, Gt'ii. Sir 11. Smith was sent, with only a 
single brigade, to tako it (Jan. If), 1048). This he 
easily effected ; but meaudme the Sikh sirdar, 
Runjoor Sing, hod crossed at Fclldr oppotdte 
Loodiaiia, and tfireatenud that place, (ren. Smith 
was then directed to move in that direction widi 
his brigade, and a second brigade under Brig. 
Wheeler to follow and supp^^rt him. Gen. Smith 
did not reach Loodiana without sustaining some 
loss; but lie was joined there by the troops of the I 
gairisoD and otlier reinforcements. Runjoor Sing 
being now cut off from the ford at Kolhir, moved 
fur one lower down the river ; and having been 
reinforced from tlio other aide by 4000 of tlie 
troops disciplined by Gon. AvlCabili, with cavalry 
and HVtillory, ho quitted the river, and prepared to 
a<lvaiiGe inland toward Jugroon, to intercept the 
euniuiuuicatiuo between Luodiaiia and Moodkee. 

! Gen. Smith marched ut daylight on tho 28tli in 
quest of the ciiuiny, wlmin, wlieii he had gone about 
six miles, ho saw iu motinn on a ridgo on which 
stood the villuge of Aliwul. The Jlritish formed, 
and advancing under n heavy caniioiiiide carried 
the village; tho enemy’s left was driven hack, 
blit Avit.'ibiii’s cor|)8 on the riglit offered gnmtcr 
Tosistauce. Charge after chavge with the bayonet 
wiis made ; and the Sikhs were gradually pressed 
to the pussttgu of tlio rivcT which was at band. 
Here they fiuiig themselves into boats or into tlie 
stream, and the opposite bank was soon covered 
with the wreck of their army. I'he whole of 
their guns, 57 in number, were taken, splkcid, 
or sunk in the river. All the forts held by 
the Siklis oil the left bonk of the river were now 
evacuated. 

.The iiiaiu body of tho Sikh army had rctii'sd 
over the bridge uf boats at Sobiwou, hut they still 
held the tt'tf de fHtut, und their strong entroueh* 
menta on the left bank, ui which they had 
3U,(NK) men and 70 piocL>H of cannon. This posi- 
tion was so strong, that Sir Hugh Gough did not 
think himself justified in attacking it till he should 
have been joiner] by bir 11. Smith, and have 
roceived a siege-train and aminuiiitiun from Delhi. 
Wlien these liad aivived, he prepared (Wb. 19) to 
assail tlie enemy’s works. The iul'untry was dmwii 
up ill three divisions, two resting on the river to the 
left and right of the enemy’s entrenchments, and 
tlio third in front; tlio artillery w'us |)liiced iu n largo 
semicircle sun'oiinding a great portion of them ; 
the cavalry was partly in rt'serve, partly at a ford, 
where that of tho enemy under Lai Sing w'ua drawn 
I up on the opposite bank. 
i, Shortly after daybreak the Uritisli batteries 


opened ; but they were unable to silence those of 
the enemy. At nixM o’clock, therefore, two hri* 
gades ef the division on the Dritish left, supported 
by artillery, moved to the atbol% Fresamg on 
under a tremendous fire, they onter^ theentrcnch- 
luents, driving the Sikhs in confusion bofwe them. 
The right and centre uow advanced to the attack, 
and a furious conflict raged along the entire line. 
The Sikhs fought with despentitm ; where the 
entrenchments had been carried by the bayouet, 
they Bought to i^eoover them sword in hand ; and 
it was not till the cavalry, liaving entered by single 
files in openings in the works, made by the sap* 
pens, and forming again inside, galloped up and 
down, cutting down the men at the guns and 
works, and the whole of the infantry and artillery 
had poured in, that the fire of the SikliB cesaed, 
and they rushed in masses to the bridge and the 
river. As they were endeavouring to get across, 
they were niaasacrcd by the discharges of tlic horse* 
artillery ; and hundreds and hundreds of them 
were drowned, and carried along by the waters 
of the Sutlej. Thrir total loss is computed at 
8000 men ; that of the British was also severe, 
including Major-gei^eral Dick, who commanded the 
left division. Sixty-seven mure of the Sikh guns, 
and 200 camel-swivcIs, were captured on this 
occasion. 

On the night of the day of this great victory, the 
advanced brigades of the Dritisli were thrown 
across the Sutlej ; and on the 1 3th, the whole 
army w'os encamped at Kasoor, sixh^en miles be- 
yond that river, on. the road to Laliore, where it 
was joined next day by tho Governor-genera). On 
that day (14th) a proclamation wu» issued, decla- 
ratory of the intentions of tho British government^ 
and calling on tho Sikli chiefs to give their aid in 
establishing a proper government in the Puiij&b. 
On the following day (Ifitli), Gholab Sing and two 
. otlier envoys airivud fruraiLahore, with full powers 
to BgTPP to wliatcvcr terras tho Governor-general 
might be pb'used to dictate. 

When tidings of the fatal day at Sobraou had 
reached Lahore, tho Ranee and her durbar urged 
Gholab Sing, who h.appeued to be there, to go to 
the British camp, and make tho best terms fur 
them that he could. He refused, unless the dur- 
bar and the chief officers, and the puMs/t iye/s of the 
army, would sign a solemn decluration, that they 
would abiili' by such torms as he should succeed in 
. ohhtining from tho GuVLTuor-griicral. This was 
I done immediately, and he and his colle.’igiK's set 
out for the British camp. Sir H. Hardiiigc re- 
ceived them ill solenin durbar, and having observed 
on the unwarrantable conduct of the chiefs and the 
army, and commended Gholab Sing for his wisdom 
in keeping himself clear of their precerdingn, be 
referred them to Mr. Currie, his chief secretory, 
and Major Lawrence, his political agent, for the 
particulars of the treaty which he would propose. 
These parties reinuincd iu couh'ronce tlie greater 
port of the night, and before they separated the 
treaty was signed. 

By this treaty the Mah.'irajah was to cede' to 
Uic British, in perpetuity, the Jiillumliir Doab, oc 
country bctu’cen tlie rivers Bt-yah and Sutlej ; to 
pay a crore and half of rupees for the expeuaus of 
I the wu*; to disband the present army, and re- 
organise it ; to suirr'iider all the guns thiit had 
been pointed hgalust the British, mul cede to them 
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the entire control of both duiIcb of the Sutlej, with 
sundry other Amngenients. • 

It WAS alen arranged that the MaharaiaWahould 
meet the Guvnior-general on the 16tn, at Lnl- 
leaiia, half'Way between the Sutlej and Lahore. 
Tiie meeting took place accordingly ; the young 
princA sued for po^on, and was adnutted to 
vour. Ho accompanied the army on its progress 
to Lahore ; and on the iSOth it eiteanipea on the 
plain of Mujan Meer, under the walls of that capi- 
tal. The remains of the Sikh army, now leas than 
20,000 men, with thirty-five guns, was at llaeban, 
about eighteen miles east of Lahore, nnder Tej 
Sing and Lai Sine. In the afternoon the Maha- 
rajah was escorted to his palace by some regiments 
of British cavalry, and a saliito of twenty-ono guns 
waa fired. On the 22nd,' Sir Hugh Gough led a 
brigado into the city, and took pnseession of a part 
of the citadel. 

On tho Bill March, at a conferenoe held for 
signing the treaty, a letter was presented from the 
Maharajah, praying that some British regiments, 
with artillery, might be let to remain for a few 
montha at Lahore, wliile tho Sikh army was being 
re-itrgaiiized. To this tho G^pvemor-gcncral con- 
sented, declaring, however, that in no case should 
tliey remain longer than to the end of the yrar. 
Next day (9th) the treaty waa formally ratified in 
the Govemor-geiierars etite-teiit, tho Maharajah 
and the Sikli chiefs, the llritish conimAndera, and 
a native officer from ever^ regiment, being present. 
Instead of the croro of rupees, the Maharajah 
agreed to cede his possessions in tho hilhcountiy, 
between tho Itcyah and the fiidus, including Cash- 
mure and Hasara ; the Sikh army was to bo re- 
duced to 20,000 foot and 12,000 horse, mid no 
European or American was to bn employed witliout 
the sanction of the Diitihli ; Ghulub Sing was to bo 
recogciized os au itidepeiidcMit prince, in snch terri- 
tiiries as tho llritish fpvenimoiit should be pleased 
to make over to him, &o. &c. 

It having been the intention of the British go- 
vernment to confer on iudependent sovereignty on 
Gholab Sing, n treaty was signed with that chief 
(IBtli), by which, on his engaging to pay soventy. 
five lacs of rupees, tho whole of the hill-country 
between the Indus and the lUvce, including Cash- 
mere, wan made over to him. lie was each year 
to present the British government, in ackiiowicdg- 
mnnt of its supremacy, with one horse, twelve 
shawl-goats, and three pair of (^hmore shawls * 
and he was U) employ no Eui'opcaii or AnicTican 
without its consent 

When tho accounts of these groat victories 
reached England, they naturally caused high satis- 
faction, as tiiey ])roved that all India was reduced 
to pence, and that any stain which the Afghan 
calamities might have left on our arms was effaced. 
The Govemor-goncral and the Comniander-hi- 
chief were, as they well deserved to be, raised to 
the peerage, and tho services of the army were 
gratefully acknowledged. The British troops re- 
mained at Lahore till the following month of De- 
cAtaber, when, os they were about to bo with- 
driawn, the Sikh sirdaiw, fearing the rotum of the 
former disorders, unuiiimously requested that tho 
occupation of tho country might be continued 
during tho Maliarajah’s minority, the troops to be 
paid out of the revenues of tlin country, and the 
gi>vemment to be carried on under the directiim of 


the British resident. Th^ wishes were complied 
with, and for the next ten yean the state of lisiunre 
is to remain under this form of goveniment. 


From ihe time when hostilities commenced Im- 
iween the French and English in the Carnatic, 
which led to interference in the concerns of the 
native prinees, till that of the overthrow of the 
army of the Sikhs, exactly a centuiy has elapsed. 
During that period the Euglisli, from the condition 
of mere traders with a few factories on the coast 
of ludia, have become more completely the sove- 
reigns of that extensive country, than any prince 
or any dynasty recorded in history. From the 
frontiers of Afgliinistftn to those of Ava, from^the 
Himalaya to Cape Comorin, and including the 
great isle of Ceylon, there is not a single native 
state which is not directly or indirectly under 
their government. While Bengal, Bahar, the 
Upper Provinces of Delhi and B^hilcund, Sinde, 
the coast of the jPeckan, and a large district in its 
northern part, inth many other places, form di- 
rectly a portion of tho British empire, the two 
great Mohammedan princes, tho King of Dude and 
the Nizam, and the Hindoo raji^ha of Nagpur and 
Rajpfitana, and others, arc subsidiary aJlies, to 
whom tiie internal adminiatratiun of their statM ia 
left, wliile the defeneo of them is committed to % 
force paid by the state, but raised and officered 
by tho British; and Residents aro stationed at their 
courts to watch over and direct them. In oth^y 
states, such as Mysore and Tanjore, the prince is 
a mere cipher, livit.g on a pension, while the go- 
vernment is conducted by British functionaries. 
The entire population of India is cBtimated at about 
140 millions, of whom only about eight millions arc 
Mohammodans, and twu-thirds of tbe whole live 
under tho Immediate government of the British. 

Never has so large an empire been formed, witii 
BO little public violation of the groat principles of 
jnstiec^. The wore which led to its formation 
were almost all wiirs of necessity ; and had not the 
French, whose nature is so restlesB and encroach- 
ing, also liad setilomcnts in India, it may justly be 
doubted if tbe British would, even at the present 
day, appear there in any other character than that 
of niiircImiitB, Further, this enijiir^tl ius acgniiy d 
wi&out crime, has been governed, the ma^ 
with justico, directed by a sincere desire to promote 
file' liappiucBS of the psople. Many en’om, some 
no doubt of a serious nature, have been committed, 
blit they arose in general from ignorance, and most 
of them have been corrected by tinie^. With re- 
sect to the religions nr supcTHlitioDS of the native 
}>o|!hjlBtioD, tile conduct of the Company’s govern- 
ment lias been prudent and judicious. Their sys- 

^ The rral or apparent uTceptlons have heen full; noticed 
and animsdvcTled on in the preceding poses. 

" For Inatance; In 1814, the Doard of Control, ortlng on 
the representations of various persons in india, came to the 
conclusion, that (he Kystem of 17!)3 hod been an 

iinwific departure from native institutions, and that a return 
to them would be the better course. This was done at 
Madras, In 1817; but what was the conscijuence t While 
tbe iiumlier of suits in these courts was only 962, those In 
the courts insiltutcd hy the English were 71, OSt); and each 
year the number of tlie former went on decreasing. Tbe 
natt'^s, in fact, saw where the purvr justice was to had; 
and Uicit prejudices did not prevent them from seeking it 
there. 
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tsm h§B been itieit of n^-interfiieeiioe.; bot, et the 
use tine, the eflbrlt'of Gbrietian minienariefl 
heTe not been Tlnee ewilone mani bow- 

evWi eeefaig tiie Ineopenible barrien to oon* 
▼efriOD^ pTneimtnil ij ^ aetnol eondition of the 
nedve mfaidf bve opened namerone eohoole in 
whioiii while no Immedlnte etteoipti ere mode it 
eonveieioDf their efforte ere directed to the enlei^^ 
ment end purifleetion of the minde of their popue ; 
end booke conteining e pure motility, and gir- 
ing correct Ideee In geography end other omuI 
bnnehes of knowled^ b^g used in the eehooli, 
the grednel eradfimtwn of nomecoae erron ud 
pffjudicei, which stand in the weyof pate religioo, 
wiofiebly be expeeted to follow. 

In every point of view, the piospeeta of Indie 
ere oheering. Wer seems now et length to have 
ceased, end of Ita renewel, either intemelly or 
eitemally, then ie liitU prcbehlUty. The troops 
will, tbemcwe, in fature, we may preenme, be 
ehi^y employed as police, end 4 greet reduction 
may be made in Ihdr nombetta The eeTin^ 
effected in this end other wayi may lead to the 
diminution of taxation, which preeeee heavily on 
the cultivetore of the soil ; more attention can 
DOW be devoted to the intenial administration, and 
numerofu improvement! in every department may 
be effected, ranala and railwaye may be con- 
structed, and districta now lying waste will be 
brought into cultivation. Already the tea-plant 
is beginning to be cultivated extensively in Assam 
o^d in the redan under the Himalaya westwards 
of Nepil, and tea seeuis likely to become the 
faevenge of a large portion of the population of 
India. In effect, we cannot asign any limit to 
the progrees of improvement. 

what is likely to be the duration of this extra- 
ordinary empire is a ouestion which naturally 
prosente itself. Here, tnough we know that the 
works of man, like himeelf, must terminate, wo 
confess that we cannot even by coujecture fix a 
limit; and as fu* as oar ken extcnde, we see nothing 
to prevent ita being co-exteosive with that of the 
British empire in Europe. The invasion and con- 
quota of it by BAiosia, the only power that could 
cause apprehenuoD, is, iu our opinion, as we have 
already stated, a thing of which the possibility can 
hardly be contemplai^. As little likelihood don 
there appear of any extensive rising on the part 
of the native population against our authority. 
The natives are in geuerta attached to the British 
govemmeut, and likely tP become more eo every 
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day; and the MohammeSans, who alone feel any 
diumtent, are too few and too widely diqpereea 
to moke the attempt with even the refgotest pro- 
spect of enecsBs. ^e troops have og many trying 
oecssionB shewn that they are not to be aedooed 
from their allegiance to the government whow 
salt, as thgy expren It, they have eaten. Should 
Rnstaa attmnpt to open any eommunieationB with 
the native prinoe^ tb^ could not be ooneealed 
from the kn^ledge of the Beddents, neither could 
theee prinoee augment their forces by a ein^e 
company without its being known and cheeked. 
But in effect the time eeema not far distant, when, 
from the natural progress of thiug^ and to the 
great benefit of their subjects, the Niz4m and the 
King of Cuds will be like the rajahs of Mysore and 
Tanjore, mbrely titled pensionen. Whence then 
danger is to ariee we cannot discern, unless it be 
from the folly and miscmidnct of the British 
government itself. 

But it is not to India alone that the British 
power and influence in the East extends. The 
Anglo-Saxpn race seems destined by Providence 
to be in modern, what tho liomans were in ancient 
times, tho great diapers of laws and civilization, 
but in a far more nme and more extensivo man- 
ner. To it alone it seems to be given to plant 
colonies on true principles, and rule over otlier 
races with equity. Thus while tlie French stag- 
nate in Canada, and ruin and destroy in Algena 
aud Tahiti, the Dutch prove in Java their unfit- 
ness for colonial dominion, and even our desoeii- 
donto of the United States, by insulting, plundering, 
uid breaking faith with the nstivu tribes, and 
with their neighbciorH of Mexico, show that they 
have degenerated under their democratic institu- 
tions, the English govern India with justice, and are 
filiing the continent and isles of the South Sea with 
energetic and enterprising colonists. The authority 
of England will pn^bably iu^ few years be paia- 
mount in the isles of the Indian Archipelago, and 
what her relations with China and Japan may 
ultimately be, no one con divine. Meanwhile to 
the West of India alio commoDds the Red Sea; 
and now that her principal route to her eastui’u 
dominions lies through Egypt, she must, even at 
the risk of war, never Jet that country fall into 
the hands of France or any other European power, 
but either become mistress of it herself, or have 
it ruled by tliose who will nevor impede her com- 
munication with the East. 
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